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Th£  present   Edition   of  "A   System   of  Instruction  in   Quantitative 
Analysis^' — ^the  fourths-corresponds  with  the  fifth  in  the  German. 

It  is  a  highly  gratifying  fact  that  the  demand  for  the  work  in  England 

keeps  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  science  itself.     Compared  with 

^    the  earlier  editions  this  is  almost  a  new  work.     Additions  and  improved 

-     processes,  incorporated  in  almost  every  section,*  have  extended  it  by 

^  about  100  pages  beyond  the  last  Edition,  it  being  found  impossible  to 

>>   omit  much  without  injury  to  its  completeness.     Not  fewer  than  fifly  new 

illustrative  woodcuts  have  been  introduced. 

In  an  undertaking  so  onerous  as  translating  and  accurately  rendering 
such  a  mtdtiplicity  of  chemical  processes,  I  have  felt  the  labor  and 
^  responsibility  to  be  very  great,  and  have  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
^j  English  student  as  of  my  own,  sought  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Vacher,  a 
.  gentleman  admirably  qualified  for  the  duty.  Mr.  Vacher  has  had  the 
^  advantage  of  working  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  Wiesbaden  Labo- 
^    ratory  with  Dr.  Fresenius,  and  enjoys  his  fiill  confidence. 

The  English  student  will,  I  trust,  equally  with  the  German,  have  his 
^    progress  in  analytical  studies  facilitated  by  the  labors  of  its  eminent 
(.   Author. 

J  In  the  preface  to  the  Third  Edition  I  succinctly  described  the  claims 

^    and  merits  of  this  work  as  I  apprehended  them,  and  I  cannot  do  better 
^  than  reproduce  the  same  here,  not  only  as  the  expression  of  my  own 
opinion  but  the  concurrent  judgment  of  all  English  chemists. 

PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

The  reputation  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  two  works  of  Dr.  Fresenius  on 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  has  in  no  degree  abated  the 
Author's  exertions  to  improve  them,  and  to  maintain  their  pre-eminent 
poffition. 

In  the  preface  to  the  former  edition  of  the  Quantitative  Analysis, 
I  obeerved : — 

"  The  Author  has  spared  no  pains  or  labor,  not  merely  to  keep  it 

*  Among  which  may  be  noted  Mineral  Waters,  Black  Ash,  Gunpowder,  Iron  Ores^ 
Copper  Pyrites,  Iron  Pyrites,  Zinc  Ores,  Cast  Iron,  Tannin,  Soils  and  Manures. 
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up  to  the  improved  state  of  the  science,  but  to  make  it  the  medium  of 
introducing  methods  of  research  in  advance  of  all  other  works.  What- 
ever has  been  proposed,  either  in  this  coimtry  or  on  the  Continent,  to 
facilitate  the  path  of  analysis,  has  been  tested,  and,  when  found  sound 
and  practical,  has  been  introduced  in  the  proper  place.  Every  doubtful 
point  has  been  rigidly  subjected  to  repeated  experiments,  errors  cor- 
rected and  faults  amended,  and  many  new  processes  added  from  the 
Author's  ample  experience  in  his  own  laboratory." 

Among  the  additions  there  introduced,  the  volumetrical  methods  of 
determining  the  constituents  of  commercial  articles  were  pointed  out  as 
particularly  important  for  economizing  time,  and  assisting  in  every  way 
the  practical  chemist. 

The  entire  work  has  been  re-cast,  considerably  simplified,  and  almost 
re-written.  New  matter  has  been  introduced  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  volimie.  Many  of  the  processes — the  best  then  known,  but 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  progress  of  the  science — have  been  replaced  by 
others  more  certain,  simple,  and  efficient ;  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  volumetrical  processes. 

Among  other  changes,  I  may  specify  the  analytical  processes  for 
clays,  soils,  cast  iron,  atmospheric  air,  and  lead  ores. 

This  work  on  Quantitative  Analysis,  although  in  itself  complete,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  the  Author's  Qualitative  Analysis — ^a  work 
which  has  been  found  of  the  highest  value — nay,  almost  indispensable — 
to  the  student  of  chemistry,  whatever  other  books  on  the  subject  he 
may  possess. 

As  a  guide  to  Analytical  Chemistry,  the  merits  of  the  present  volume 
are  of  the  highest  order.  The  arrangement  is  simple,  methodical,  and 
consecutive;  the  theoretical  explanations  are  appropriate,  clear,  and 
intelligible ;  the  language  plain,  and  the  directness  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, together  with  the  just  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  others  dis- 
played throughout,  must  commend  it  to  every  one  engaged  in  studying, 
teaching,  or  practising  Chemistry;  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  being 
the  medium  of  presenting  it  to  the  English  public. 

J.  LLOYD  BULLOCK. 

Hamvef'ttreit,  Hanover-ifuarey  W, 
Nov.  1, 1866. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


As  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Introdiiction  to  my  ''  Qualitative  Ana- 
IjmBf^ — ^to  which  the  present  work  maj  be  regarded  as  the  sequel — 
Chemical  Analysis  comprises  two  branches,  viz.,  qualitative  analysis, 
and  quantitative  analysisy  the  object  of  the  £>rmer  being  to  ascertain 
the  nature^  that  of  the  latter  to  determine  the  amount,  of  the  several  com- 
ponent parts  of  any  compound. 

By  QUALrrATiVB  analysis  we  convert  the  unknaum  constituents  of  a 
"body  into  certain  known  forms  or  combinations ;  and  we  are  thus  enabled 
to  dbtw  correct  inferences  respecting  the  nature  of  these  unknown  consti- 
tuents. Qnantitadve  analysis  attains  its  object,  according  to  circumstances, 
often  by  very  different  ways ;  the  two  methods  most  widely  differing  from 
each  omer,  are  analysis  by  weight,  or  gravimetric  analysis,  and  analysis 
by  measure,  or  volumetric  analysis. 

G&AvmsTaiG  analysis  has  for  its  object  to  convert  the  known  consti- 
taeuts  of  a  substance  into  forms  or  combinations  which  will  admit  of  the 
moflt  exact  determination  of  their  weight,  and  of  which,  moreover,  the 
composition  is  accurately  known.  These  new  forms  or  combinations  may 
be  either  educts  fix>m  uie  analysed  substance,  or  they  may  be  products. 
In  the  former  case  the  ascertained  weight  of  the  eliminated  substance  is 
the  direct  expression  of  the  amount  in  which  it  existed  in  the  compound 
under  examination ;  whilst  in  the  latter  case,  that  is,  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  products,  the  quantity  in  which  the  eliminated  constituent  was  origi- 
naDy  present  in  the  analysed  compoxmd,  has  to  be  deduced  by  calculation 
firom  tiie  qnanldty  in  which  it  exists  in  its  new  combination. 

The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  points : — Suppose 
we  wish  to  determine  &e  quantity  of  mercury  contained  in  the  chloride  of 
that  metal ;  now,  we  may  do  this,  either  by  precipitating  the  metallic 
mercury  fix>m  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  say  by  means  of  protochloride 
of  tin ;  or  we  may  attain  our  object  by  precipitating  the  solution  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  weighing  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  mercury. 
100  parts  of  chloride  of  mercury  consist  of  .73*82  of  mercury  and  26*18 
of 'dilorine;  consequently,  if  the  process  is  conducted  with  absolute 
accuracy,  the  precipitation  of  100  parts  of  chloride  of  mercury  by  proto- 
chloride of  tin  will  yield  73*82  parts  of  metallic  mercury.  With  equally 
exact  manipulation  the  other  method  yields  85*634  parts  of  sulphide  of 
mercury. 

Now,  in  the  former  case,  we  find  the  number  73*82  directly ;  in  the 
latter  case  we  have  to  deduce  it  by  calculation :-— (100  parts  of  sulphide  of 
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mercury  contain  86-207  parts  of  mercury ;  how  much  mercury  do  85-634 
parts  contain  7) 

100  :   85-634 : :  86-207  :    x-^  =  73-82. 

As  already  hinted,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  forms  into 
which  bodies  are  conv^lied  for  the  purpose  of  estimation  by  weight  should 
fulfil  two  conditions,  first,  they  must  be  capable  of  being  weighed  exactly, 
secondly,  they  mu^  be  of  known  composition,  for  it  is  quite  obvious,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  accurate  quantitatiye  analysis  must  be  altogether  im- 
possible if  the  substance  the  quantity  of  which  it  is  intended  to  ascertain, 
does  not  admit  of  correct  weighing ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
evident,  that  if  we  do  not  know  the  exact  composition  of  a  new  product, 
we  lack  the  necessary  basis  of  our  calculation. 

Volumetric  analysis  is  based  upon  a  very  different  principle  from  that 
of  gravimetric  analysis ;  viz.,  it  effects  the  quantitative  determination  of 
a  body,  by  converting  it  from  a  certain  definite  state  to  another  equally 
definite  state,  by  means  of  a  fluid  of  accurately  known  power  of  action, 
and  under  circumstances  which  permit  the  analyst  to  mark  with  rigorous 
precision  the  exact  point  when  the  conversion  is  accomplished.  The  fol- 
lowing example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  this  method : — 
Permanganate  of  potassa  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  immediately  converts  the  protoxide  of 
iron  to  sesquioxide ;  tiie  permanganic  acid,  which  is  characterized  by  its 
intense  colour,  yielding  up  oxygen  and  changing  to  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese, which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid  present  to  colorless  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  manganese.  If,  therefore,  to  an  acidified  fluid  containing 
protoxide  of  iron,  we  add,  drop  by  drop,  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa,  its  red  color  continues  for  some  time  to  disappear  upon  stirring ; 
but  at  last  a  point  is  reached  when  the  coloration  imparted  to  the  fluid 
by  the  last  drop  added,  remains :  this  point  marks  the  termination  of  the 
conversion  of  the  protoxide  of  ivon  to  sesquioxide. 

Now,  by  accurately  determining  the  strength  or  power  of  action  of  the 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa — ^which  is  done  simply  by  making  it 
act  upon  a  known  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  solution,  and  correctly 
noting  how  much  of  it  is  required  to  effect  the  conversion  of  that  prot- 
oxide to  the  state  of  sesquioxide — ^we  are  now  able  with  this  solution  to 
determine  the  exact  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron  present  in  any  solution. 
Thus,  we  will  assume,  for  instance,  that  we  have  found  it  takes  exactly 
100  parts  of  our  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  to  oxidize  2  parts  of 
protoxide  of  iron ;  if  now,  in  testing,  with  this  standard  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa  any  solution  containing  an  unknown  quantity  of 
protoxide  of  iron  we  find  that  100  parts  of  our  standard  fluid  are  required 
to  oxidize  the  iron,  we  know  at  once  that  the  examined  fluid  contained 
exactly  2  parts  of  protoxide  of  iron ;  if  50  parts  are  required,  we  know 
that  1  part  of  protoxide  of  iron  was  present,  &c.  (&c.  Accordingly,  by 
simply  measuring  the  quantity  used  of  our  standard  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassa,  we  arrive  at  once  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  protoxide  of  iron. 

As  the  process  of  measuring  is  mostly  adopted,  in  preference  to  that 
of  weighing,  for  determining  the  quantity  used  of  the  standard  fluid,  we 
give  to  this  analytical  method  the  name  of  ^*  analysis  by  measure.*'  It 
generally  leads  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view  with  much  greater 
expedition  than  is  the  case  with  analysis  by  weight 


To  this  brief  intimation  of  the  general  purport  and  object  of  quantita* 
tiye  analysis  and  the  general  mode  of  proceeding  in  analytical  researches,  I 
baye  to  add  that  certain  qualifications  are  essential  to  those  who  would 
derote  tbemselyes  successfiillj  to  the  pursuit  of  this  branch.  These  quali* 
fications  are,  1,  theoretical  knowledge ;  2,  skill  in  manipulation ;  and  8, 
strict  conscientiousness. 

The  preliminary  knowledge  required  consists  in  asi  acquaintance  with 
qualitatiye  analysis,  the  stoichiometric  laws,  and  simple  arithmetic.  Thus 
prepared,  we  shall  imderstand  the  method  by  which  bodies  are  separated 
and  determined,  and  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  perform  our  calculations, 
by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  formulae  of  compounds  are  deduced  from 
the  analytical  results ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  correctness  of  the  adoptqq 
methods  is  tested,  and  the  results  obtained  are  controlled.  To  this 
knowledge  must  be  joined  the  ability  of  performing  the  necessary  practical 
operations.  This  axiom  generally  holds  good  for  all  applied  sciences, 
but  if  it  is  true  of  one  more  than  another,  quantitatiye  analysis  is  that  one. 
The  most  extensiye  and  solid  theoretical  acquirements  will  not  enable  us, 
for  instance,  to  determine  the  amount  of  common  salt  present  in  a  solution, 
if  we  are  without  the  requisite  dexterity  to  transfer  a  fluid  from  one  vessel 
to  another  without  the  smallest  loss  by  spirting,  running  down  the  side,  &c. 
The  yarioiis  operations  of  quantitative  analysis  demand  great  aptitude  and 
manual  skill,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  practice.  But  even  the  pos- 
session of  the  greatest  practical  skill  in  manipulation,  joined  to  a  thorough 
theoretical  knowledge,  will  still  prove  insufficient  to  insure  a  successful 
pursuit  of  qiuintitative  researches,  unless  also  combined  with  a  sincere  love 
of  truth  and  a  frin  determination  to  accept  none  but  thoroughly  confirmed 


Every  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  quantitative  analysis  knows. that 
cases  will  sometimes  occur,  especially  when  commencing  the  study,  in 
which  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  whether  the  result  will  turn  out 
correct,  or  in  which  even  the  operator  is  positively  convinced  that  it  cannot  be 
quite  correct.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  small  portion  of  the  substance  under 
investigation  may  be  spilled,  or  some  of  it  lost  by  decrepitation ;  or  the 
analyst  may  have  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  weighing ;  or  it 
may  happen  that  two  analyses  of  the  same  substance  do  not  exactly  agree. 
In  all  such  cases  it  is  indispensable  that  the  operator  should  be  conscien- 
tious enough  to  repeat  the  whole  process  over  again.  He  who  is  not 
possessed  of  this  self-command — who  shirks  trouble  where  truth  is  at  stake 
— who  would  be  satisfied  with  mere  assumptions  and  guess-work,  where 
the  attainment  of  positive  certainty  is  the  object,  must  be  pronounced  just 
as  deficient  in  the  necessary  qualifications  for  quantitative  analytical  re- 
searches, as  he  who  is  wanting  in  knowledge  or  skill.  He,  therefore,  who 
cannot  fldly  trust  his  work — who  cannot  swear  to  the  correctness  of  his 
re8ulte,^ay  indeed  occupy  himself  with  quantitative  analysis  by  way  of 
practice,  but  hei ought  on  no  account  to  publish  or  use  his  results  as  if 
they  were  positive,  since  such  proceeding  coidd  not  conduce  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  would  certainly  be  mischievous  as  regards  the  science. 

The  domain  of  quantitative  uialysis  may  be  said  to  extend  over  all 
matter-0hat  is,  in  other  wordy  anv^ing  corporeal  may  become  the 
object  of  quantitative  investigation.  fThe  present  work,  however,  is  in- 
''"^nded  to  embrace  only  the  substanceTused  in  pharmacy,  arts,  trades,  and 
agriculture. 

Quantitative  analysis  may  be  subdivided  into  two  branches,  viz.,  ana- 
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IjBis  of  mixtures,  and  analysis  of  chemical  compounds.  This  diyision  may 
appear  at  first  sight  of  very  small  moment,  yet  it  is  necessaiy  that  we 
should  establish  and  maintain  it,  if  we  would  form  a  clear  conception  of 
the  value  and  utility  of  quantitative  research.  The  quantitative  analysis  of 
mixtures  too  has  not  the  same  aim  as  that  of  chemical  compounds ;  and 
the  method  applied  to  secure  the  correctness  of  the  results  in  the  former 
case  is  different  from  that  adopted  in  the  latter.  The  quantitative  analysis  of 
chemical  compounds  also  rather  subserves  the  purposes  of  the  science,  whilst 
that  of  mixtures  belongs  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  If,  for  instance, 
I  analyse  the  salt  of  an  acid,  the  result  of  the  analysis  will  give  me  the 
constitution  of  that  acid,  its  combining  proportion,  saturating  capacity,  &c. ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  results  obtained  will  enable  me  to  answer  a  series 
of  questions  of  which  the  solution  is  important  for  the  theory  of  chemical 
science:  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  analyse  gunpowder,  alloys,  medi- 
cinal mixtures,  ashes  of  plants,  &c.  &c.,  I  have  a  very  different  object  in 
view ;  I  do  not  want  in  such  cases  to  apply  the  results  which  I  may  obtain 
to  the  solution  of  any  theoretical  question  in  chemistry,  but  I  want  to 
render  a  practical  service  either  to  the  arts,  and  industries,  or  to  some 
other  science.  If  in  the  analysis  of  a  chemical  compound,  I  wish  to 
control  the  results  obtained,  I  may  do  this  in  most  cases  by  moans  of  cal- 
culations based  on  stoichiometric  data,  but  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  a 
second  analysis  is  necessary  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  results  afforded 
by  the  first. 

The  precedipg  remarks  clearly  show  the  immense  importance  of  quan- 
titative analysi^^  It  may,  indeed,  be  averred  that  chemistry  owes  to  this 
branch  its  elevation  to  ^e  rank  of  a  science,  since  quantitative  researches 
have  led  us  to  discover  and  determine  the  laws  which  govern  the  com- 
binations and  transpositions  of  the  elements.  Stoichiometry  is  entirely 
based  upon  the  results  of  quantitative  investigations ;  all  rational  views 
respecting  the  constitution  of  compounds  rest  upon  them  as  the  only  safe 
and  solid  basis. 

Quantitative  analysis,  therefore,  forms  the  strongest  and  most  powerful 
lever  for  chemistry  as  a  science,  and  not  less  so  for  chemistry  in  its  appli- 
cations to  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  to  trades,  arts,  manu&ctures,  and 
likewise  in  its  application  to  other  sciences.  O^  teaches  the  mineralogist 
the  true  nature  of  minerals,  and  suggests  to  nim  principles  and  rules  for 
their  recognition  and  classificatiofi^  It  is  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to 
the  physiologist ;  and  agriculture  Eas  already  derived  much  benefit  from 
it;  but  far  greater  benefits  may  be  predicted.  We  need  not  expatiate 
here  upon  the  advantages  which  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  every  branch 
of  industry  derive,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  its  results,  f  On  the  other  hand,  the  benefit  thus  bestowed  by 
quantitative  analysis  upon  the  various  sciences,  arts,  &c.,  has  been  in 
a  measure  reciprocated  by  some  of  them.  Thus  whilst  stoichiometry 
owes  its  establishment  to  quantitative  analysis,  the  stoichiometric  laws 
afford  us  the  means  of  controlling  the  results  of  our  analyses  so  accurately 
as  to  justify  the  reliance  which  we  now  generally  place  on  them.  Again, 
whUst  quantitative  analysis  has  advanced  the  progress  of  arts  and  industry, 
our  manufacturers  in  return  supply  us  with  the  most  perfect  platinum-, 
glass-  and  porcelain  vessels,  and  with  articles  of  india-rubber,  without 
which  it  would  be  next  to  imposable  to  conduct  our  analytical  operations 
with  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  which  we  have  now  attained. 

Although  the  aid  which  quantitative  analysis  thus  derives  from  sto'i* 
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diiometrj,  and  the  arts  and  manu&ctures,  greatly  fiicilitate  its  practice, 
and  although  many  determinations  are  considerably  abbreviated  by  voln- 
metric  analysis,  it  must  be  admitted,  notwithstanding,  that  the  pursuit 
of  this  branch  of  chemistry  requires  considerable  expenditure  of  time. 
This  remark  applies  especially  to  those  who  are  commencing  the  study, 
for  they  must  not  allow  their  attention  to  be  divided  upon  many  things 
at  one  time,  otherwise  the  accuracy  of  their  results  will  be  more  or  less 
injured.  I  wotdd  therefore  advise  every  one  desirous  of  becoming  an 
analytical  chemist,  to  arm  himself  with  a  considerable  share  of  patience, 
reminding  him  that  it  is  not  at  one  bound,  but  gradually,  and  step  by 
step,  that  the  student  may  hope  to  attain  the  necessary  certain^  in  his 
vroAy  the  indispensable  self-reliance  which  can  alone  be  founded  on  one*B 
own  results.  However  mechanical,  protracted,  and  tedious,  the  operations 
of  quantitative  analysis  may  appear  to  be,  the  attainment  of  accuracy  will 
amply  compensate  for  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon  them ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  than  to  find,  after  a 
long  and  laborious  process,  that  our  results  are  incorrect  or  uncertain. 
Let  him,  therefore,  who  would  render  the  study  of  quantitative  analysis' 
agreeable  to  himself,  from  the  very  outset  endeavor,  by  strict,  nay,  scru* 
puloos  adherence  to  the  conditions  laid  down,  to  attain  correct  results, 
at  any  sacrifice  of  time.  I  scarcely  know  a  better  and  more  immediate 
reward  of  labor  liian  that  which  springs  from  the  attainment  of  accurate 
results  and  perfectly  corresponding  analyses.  The  satis&ction  enjoyed  at 
^e  success  of  oui  efforts  is  surely  in  itself  a  sufficient  motive  for  the 
necessary  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  even  without  looking  to  the 
practical  ben^ts  which  we  may  derive  from  our  operations. 
The  following  are  the  substances  treated  of  in  this  work  :— 

L  Metalloids,  or  Non-Metallic  Elements. 

Oxygen^  Hydrogen^  Sulphur,  [5eZenrtii»,]  Phosphorus^  Chlorine^  Iodine^ 
Bronunej  Fluorine^  Nitrogen^  Boron^  Silicon^  Carbon^ 

n.  Metals. 

Potassium,  Sodium,  {^Lithium,']  Barium,  Strontium,  Calcium,  Magne- 
sium, Aluminium,  Chromium,  [JVtomtim,]  Zinc,  Manganese,  Nickel,  Co* 
bolt.  Iron,  [^Uranium,"]  Silver,  Mercury, Lead,  Copper,  Bismuth,  Cadmium^ 
[^Palladium,']  Oold,  Platinum,  Tin,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  [^Molybdenum']. 

(The  elements  enclosed  within  brackets  are  considered  in  supplementary 
paragraphs,  and  more  briefly  than  the  rest.) 


I  have  divided  my  subject  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  I  treat  of 
quantitative  analysis  genersdly ;  describing,  1st,  the  execution  of  analysis; 
and,  2nd,  the  calculation  of  the  results  obtained.  In  the  second,  I 
give  a  detailed  description  of  several  special  analytical  processes.  And 
in  the  third,  a  number  of  carefully  selected .  examples,  which  may 
serve  as  exercises  for  the  groundwork  of  the  study  of  quantitative 
analysis. 

The  following  table  will  afford  the  reader  a  clear  and  definite  notion 
of  the  contents  of  the  whole  work :— • 
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• 

I  GENERAL  PART. 
A — ^Execution  of  Analysis. 

1.  Operations. 

2.  Reagents.  ' 
.  3.  Forms  and  combinations  in  which  bodies  are  separated  from  oiherSy 

or  in  which  their  weight  is  determined. 

4.  Determination  of  bodies  in  simple  compounds. 

5.  Separation  of  bodies. 

6.  Organic  elementary  analysis. 

B — Calculation  op  the  Results. 

n.  SPECIAL  PART. 

1.  Analysis  of  waters,  and  more  especially  of  mineral  waters. 

2.  Analysis  of  such  minerals  and  technical  products  as  are  most  fre- 
quently brought  under  the  notice  of  the  chemist ;  including  methods  for 
ascertaining  their  commercial  value. 

3.  Analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants. 

4.  Analysis  of  soils. 

5.  Analysis  of  manures. 

6.  Analysis  of  atmospheric  air. 

m.  EXERCISES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

APPENDIX. 

1.  Analytical  experiments. 

2.  Tables  for  the  calculation  of  analytical  results. 
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GENERAL   PART, 
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DIVISION  I. 


lUE   EXECUTION  OF  ANALYSIS. 


SECTION    L 

OPEBATIOKa 

§1. 

Most  of  ihe  operations  performed  in  quantitative  researcli  are  ihe  same 
as  in  qualitative  analjsLs,  and  have  been  accordingly  described  in  my 
work  on  that  branch  of  analytical  science.  With  respect  to  such  opera- 
tions I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  here  to  pointing  out  any  modifica- 
tions they  may  require  to  adapt  them  for  application  in  the  quantitative 
branch;  but  I  shall,  of  course,  give  a  full  description  of  such  as  are 
resorted  to  exclusively  in  quantitative  investigations.  Operations  forming 
merely  part  of  certain  specific  processes  will  be  found  described  in  the 
proper  place,  under  the  head  of  such  processes. 

L  BSTEBHINATION  OF  QUANTITT* 

§2. 

The  qnantily  of  solids  is  usually  determined  by  wetghi ;  the  quantity 
of  gases,  and  fluids  in  many  cases  by  measure ;  upon  the  care  and  accuracy 
widi  which  these  operations  are  performed,  depends  the  value  of  all  our 
results;  I  shall  thei^fore  dwelljninutely  upon  them. 

§  8. 

1.  WEIOHINa. 

To  enable  us  to  determine  with  precision  the  correct  weight  of  a 
substance,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  possess,  1st,  a  good  balance, 
and  2nd,  accurate  weights. 

a.  The  Balakcs. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  form  of  balance  well  adapted  for  analytical  purposes. 
There  are  several  points  respecting  the  construction  and  properties  of  a 
good  balance,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy  for  every  chemist  to  under- 
stand.  The  usefulness  of  this  instrument  depends  upon  two  points ;  1st, 
its  accuracy f  and  2nd,  its  aensOnlity  or  delicacy • 
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§4.  ' 

The  AOCCSACT  of  a  balance  depends  upon  the  ibllowii^  condidons : — 
a.  The  /utcntm  or  the  point  on  tcMch  the  beam  restt  must  lie  above  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  balance. 


This  is  in  iact  &  condition  essentia)  to  erery  balance.  If  tLe  fulcrum 
Vere  placed  in  the  centre  of  gniTity  of  the  balance,  the  beam  would  not 
OBdllat«,  but  remain  in  any  position  in  which  it  is  placed,  assuming  the 
ecalea  to  be  equally  loaded.  If  the  fulcrum  be  placed  beloie  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  balance  will  be  overset  by  the  slightest  impulse. 

When  the  fidcrum  is  above  the  centre  of  grsvi^  the  balance  represents 
a  pendulum,  tLe  length  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  line  uniting  the 
fulcrum  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  this  line  forms  right  angles  with 
the  beam  in  whatever  po«tion  uie  latter  may  be  placed.  Now  if  we 
impart  an  impetus  to  a  ball  euspended  by  a  thread,  tiie  ball,  afler  having 
terminated  its  vibntiotis,  will  invariably  reet  in  its  original  perpendicular 
portion  under  the  point  of  sospension.  It  is  the  same  with  a  properly 
adjusted  balance — impart  an  impetus  to  it,  and  it  will  oscillate  for  some 
time,  but  it  will  invariably  return  to  its  original  position  ;  in  other  words, 
its  centre  of  gravity  will  finally  &11  back  into  its  perpendicnlar  podtion 
under  the  fulcrum,  and  the  b«un  most  consequently  reassume  t£e  hori- 
sontal  position. 

But  to  judge  correctly  of  the  fbrce  with  which  this  is  accomplished,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  balance  is  not  a  umple  pendulum,  but  a 
compound  one,  i.e.,  a  pendulum  in  which  not  one,  but  many  material 
points  move  round  the  turning  point.  The  inert  mass  to  be  moved 
is  accordingly  equal  to  the  Bum  of  them  points,  and  the  moving  force  is 
equal  to  the  excess  of  the  material  points  below,  over  those  above  the 
ililcrum. 

(i.  The  points  of  evipemion  of  the  ecalei  must  be  on  an  exact  level  with 
the  ftderum.  It  the  fulcmm  be  placed  below  the  line  joining  the  points 
of  suspension,  increased  loading  of  the  scales  will  continoally  tend  to  raise' 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system,  so  as  to  bring  it  nearer  and 
nearer  the  fulcrum ;  the  weight  which  preeses  upon  die  scales  combining 
in  the  relatively  high-placed  points  of  sospenmon ;  at  last,  when  the  scales 
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• 
have  been  loaded  to  a  certain  degree,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  shift  alto- 
gether to  the  fulcrom,  and  the  balance  will  consequently  cease  to  vibrate* 
— «nj  finrther  addition  of  weight  will  finally  overset  the  beam  by  placing 
the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  fulcrum.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fulcnim  be  placed  above  the  line  joining  the  points  of  susp^ision,  the 
centre  of  gravity  will  become  more  and  more  depressed  in  proportion  as 
the  loading  of  the  scales  is  increased ;  the  line  of  the  pendulum  will  con- 
sequentiiy  be  lengthened,  and  a  greater  force  will  be  required  to  produce 
ani  equal  turn ;  in  other  words,  the  balance  will  grow  less  sensitive  the 
greater  the  load.  But  when  the  three  edges  are  in  one  plane  increased 
loading  of  the  scales  will,  indeed,  continually  tend  to  raise  the  centre 
of  gravity  towards  the  fulcrum,  but  the  former  can  in  this  case  never 
entirely  reach  the  latter,  and  consequently  the  balance  will  never  alto- 
gether cease  to  vibrate  upon  the  ftixther  addition  of  weight,  nor  will  ita 
sensibility  be  lessened;  on  the  contrary — speaking  theoretically — a 
greater  degree  of  sensibility  is  imparted  to  it.  This  increase  of  sensibility 
is,  however,  compensated  for  by  other  circumstances.     {See  §  5.) 

y.  The  beam  must  he  sufficiently  rigid  to  hear  without  heading  th^ 
greatest  weight  that  the  coTiatruction  of  the  balance  admits  of;  since  the 
bending  of  the  beam  would  of  course  depress  the  points  of  suspension  so 
as  to  place  them  below  the  fulcrum,  and  this  would,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
tend  to  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  balance  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  load.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  avoid  this  fault  by  a  proper 
construction  of  the  beam.  The  form  best  adapted,  for  beams  is  that  of  an 
isosceles  obtuse-angled  triangle,  or  of  a  rhombus. 

d.  The  arms  of  the  balance  must  be  of  equal  length,  i.e.,  the  points  of 
suspension  must  be  equidistant  from  the  fulcrum,  for  if  the  arms  are  of  un- 
equal length,  the  balance  will  not  be  in  equilibrium  supposing  the  scales 
to  be  loaded  with  equal  weights,  but  there  will  be  preponderance  on  the 
aide  of  the  longer  arm. 

§  5. 

The  SENSiBiLiTT  of  a  balance  depends  principally  upon  the  three 
following  conditions  :— 

a.  The  friction  of  the  edges  upon  their  supports  must  be  as  slight  as 
possible.  The  greater  or  less  friction  of  the  edges  upon  their  supports 
depends  upon  bqth  the  form  and  material  of  those  parts  of  the  balance. 
The  edges  must  be  made  of  good  steel,  the  supports  rnay  be  made  of  the 
same  material ;  it  is  better,  however,  that  the  centre  edge  at  least  should 
rest  upon  an  agate  plane.  To  form  a  clear  conception  of  how  necessary 
it  is  that  even  the  end  edges  should  have  as  little  friction  as  possible,  we 
need  simply  reflect  upon  what  would  happen  were  we  to  fix  the  scales  im- 
movably to  the  beam  by  means  of  rigid  rods.  Such  a  contrivance  would 
at  once  altogether  annihilate  the  'sensibility  of  a  balance,  for  if  a  weight  were 
placed  upon  one  scale,  this  certainly  woidd  have  a  tendency  to  sink ;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  connecting  rods  being  compelled  to  form  constantly  a 
right  angle  with  the  beam,  the  weighted  scale  would  incline  inwards,  whilst 
the  other  scale  would  turn  outwards,  and  thus  the  arms  would  become  un- 
equal, the  shorter  arm  being  on  the  side  of  the  weighted  scale,  whereby 
the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  sink  would  be  immediately  compehsated  for. 
The  more  considerable  the  fi*iction  becomes  at  the  end  edges  of  a  balance, 
the  more  the  latter  approaches  the  state  just  now  described,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  is  its  sensibility  impaired. 
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/3.  Z%«  centre  of  gravity  must  be  as  near  aspoesihle  to  the  Jkilcrum^ 
The  nearer  the  centre  of  grayity  approaches  the  fulcrum,  the  shorter  be- 
comes the  pendulum.  If  we  take  two  balls,  the  one  suspended  by  a  short 
and  the  other  by  a  long  thread,  and  impart  the  same  impetus  to  both,  the 
former  will  naturally  swing  at  a  &r  greater  angle  from  its  perpendicular 
position  than  the  latter.  The  same  must  of  course  happen  with  a  balance ; 
the  same  weight  will  cause  the  scale  upon  which  it  is  placed  to  turn  the 
more  rapidly  and  completely,  the  shorter  the  distance  between  the  centre 
of  gravity  and  the  fulcrum.  We  have  seen  above,  that  in  a  balance 
where  the  three  edges  are  on  a  level  with  each  other,  increased  loading  of 
the  scales  will  continually  tend  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  towards  the 
fulcrum.  A  good  balance  will  therefore  become  more  delicate  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  weights  placed  upon  its  scales,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  sensibility  will  be  diminished  in  about  the  same  proportion  by 
the  increment  of  the  mass  to  be  moved,  and  by  the  increased  friction 
attendant  upon  the  increase  of  load ;  in  other  words,  the  delicacy  of  a  good 
balance  will  remain  the  same  whatever  may  be  the  load  placed  upon  it. 
The  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  to  the  fulcrum,  the  slower  are  the 
oscillations  of  the  balance.  Hence  in  r^ulating  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  we  must  not  go  too  &r,  for  if  it*  approaches  the  fulcrum  too 
nearly,  the  operation  of  weighing  will  take  too  much  time. 

y.  The  beam  must  be  as  light  as  possible.  The  remarks  which  we  have 
just  now  made  will  likewise  show  how  &i  the  weight  of  the  beam  may 
influence  the  sensibility  of  a  balance.  We  have  seen  that  if  a  balance  is 
not  actually  to  become  less  delicate  on  increased  loading,  it  must  on  the 
one  hand  have  a  tendency  to  become  more  delicate  by  the  continual  ap- 
proach of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  fulcnun.  Now  it  is  evident,  that 
the  more  considerable  Uie  weight  of  the  beam  is,  the  less  will  an  equal 
load  placed  upon  both  scales  alter  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
system,  the  more  slowly  will  the  centre  of  gravity  approach  the  fulcrum, 
the  leas  will  the  increased  friction  be  neutralized,  and  consequently  the 
less  sensibility  will  the  balance  possess.  Another  point  to  be  taken  into 
account  here  is,  that  the  moving  forces  being  equal,  a  lesser  mass  or 
weight  is  more  readily  moved  than  a  greater.    (§  4  a). 

§6. 

We  will  now  proceed,  first,  to  give  the  student  a  few  general  rules  to 
guide  him  in  the  purchase  of  a  balance  intended  for  the  purposes  of  quan- 
titative analysis ;  and,  secondly,  to  point  out  the  best  method  of  testing 
the  accuracy  and  senability  of  a  balance. 

1.  A  balance  able  to  bear  70  or  80  grammes  in  each  scale,  suffices  for 
most  purposes. 

2.  The  balance  must  be  inclosed  in  a  glass-case  to  protect  it  from  dust. 
This  case  ought  to  be  sufficiently  large,  and,  more  especially,  its  sides 
should  not  approadi  too  near  the  scales.  It  must  be  constructed  in  a 
manner  to  admit  of  its  being  opened  and  closed  witJi  &cility,  and  thus  to 
allow  the  operation  of  weighing  to  be  effected  without  any  disturbing  in- 
fluence from  currents  of  air.  Therefore,  either  the  front  part  of  the  case 
should  cObsist  of  three  parts,  viz.,  a  fixed  centre  part  and  two  lateral 
parte,  opening  like  doors ;  or,  if  the  front  part  happens  to  be  made  of  one 
piece,  and  arranged  as  a  sliding-door,  the  two  sides  of  the  case  must  be 
provided  each  with  a  door. 
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3.  The  balance  zniist  be  provided  with  a  proper  contriyttDoe  to  render 
it  inunoyable  wliilst  the  weights  are  being  placed  upon  the  scale.  This  i^ 
most  commonly  effected  by  an  arrangement  which  enables  the  operator  to 
lift  up  the  beam  and  thus  to  remove  the  middle  edge  from  its  support, 
whilst  the  scales  remain  suspended;  older  contrivances  fix  the  9oalea^ 
without  raising  the  middle  edge  from  its  plate.* 

It  is  highly  advisable  to  have  the  case  of  the  balance  so  arranged  that 
the  contrivances  for  lifting  the  beam,  and  fixing  the  scales  can  be  worked 
while  the  case  remains  closed,  and  consequently  from  without. 

4.  It  is  necessary  that  the  balance  should  be  provided  with  an  index  to 
mark  its  oscillations;  this  index  is  more  appropriately  placed  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  side  of  the  balance. 

5.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  pendulum,  or  with  a  spirit 
level,  to  enable  the  operator  to  place  the  three  edges  on  an  exactly  hori* 
zontal  level ;  it  is  best  also  for  this  purpose  that  the  case  should  rest  upon 
three  screws. 

6.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  beam  should  be  graduated  into  tenths, 
80  aa  to  enable  the  operator  to  weigh  the  milligramme  and  its  fractions 
with  a  centigramme  '*  rider."  Most  modem  balances  are  so  constructed 
that  the  position  of  the  rider  on  the  beam  may  be  shifted  at  pleasure,  and 
without  opening  the  glass  case,  by  means  of  a  movable  arm  which  passes 
through  the  side  of  the  case. 

7.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  screw  to  regulate  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  likewise  with  two  screws  to  r^ulate  the  equality  of  the  arms, 
and  finally  with  screws  to  restore  instantly  the  equilibrium  of  the  scales, 
flhotdd  this  have  been  disturbed, 

§7. 

The  following  experiments  serve  to  test  the  accuracy  and  sensibility  of 
a  balance. 

1.  The  balance  is,  in  the  first  place,  accurately  adjusted,  if  necessary, 
either  by  the  r^^ulating  screws,  or  by  means  of  tinfoil,  and  a  milligramme 
weight  is  then  placed  in  one  of  the  scales.  A  good  and  practically 
usefrd  balance  must  turn  very  distinctly  with  this  weight;  a  delicate 
chemical  balance  should  indicate  the  -^  of  a  miUigramme  with  perfect 
distinctness. 

2.  Both  scales  are  loaded  with  the  maximum  weight  the  construction  of 
the  balance  will  admit  of — the  balance  is  then  accurateli/  adjusted,  and  a 
milligramme  added  to  the  weight  in  the  one  scale.  This  ought  to  cause 
the  balance  to  turn  to  the  same  extent  as  in  1.  In  most  balances,  how- 
ever, it  shows  somewhat  less  on  the  index.  It  follows  from  §5/3  that  the 
balance  will  oscillate  more  slowly  in  this  than  in  the  first  experiment. 

*  One  of  my  baUuioes  (made  by  the  Ute  Meohanikas  Ho8fl^  of  GiesBen)  ia  so  airanged, 
that  whilst  the  beam  it  lifted  up  by  one  stop,  the  scales  may  be  supported  from  beneath 
by  anotker  independent  contriTanoe,  which  is  woriced  from  the  side.  The  movable 
snpports  are  provided  at  the  top  with  cross  silk  bands,  and  move  with  such  perfect 
steadiness,  that  the  scales  do  not  shake  in  the  least  upon  the  removal  of  the  supports 
from  beneath  them  (provided,  of  course,  the  operation  be  effected  with  some  degroe  of 
delicacy  and  caution).  This  arrangement,  besides  facilitating  the  loading  of  the  scales, 
affords  this  advantage — ^that  it  enables  the  operator  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  all 
trembling  or  shaking  of  the  scales,  and  also  the  convenience  that,  in  cases  where  one 
and  the  same  body  has  to  be  weighed  repeatedly,  the  weights  may  be  left  on  the  soede 
without  risk  to  the  balance.  We  find  it  now  in  almost  idl  delicate  balances.  Single 
stops  fixing  both  beam  and  scales  by  one  and  the  same  act  (by  a  turn),  appear  to  me 
leas  practiud,  as  the  fixing  of  the  scales  upon  every  fresh  addition  of  a  anvall  weight, 
whilst  answering  no  rational  purpose,  impairs  the  rapidity  of  weighing. 
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S.  The  balance  is  accuratelj  adjusted,  (should  it  be  necessary  to  esta- 
blish a  perfect  equilibrium  between  the  scales  by  loading  the  one  with  a 
minute  portion  of  tinfoil,  this  tinfoil  must  be  left  remaining  upon  the 
flcale  during  the  experiment) ;  both  scales  are  then  equally  loaded,  say 
with  fifty  grammes  each,  and,  if  necessary,  the  balance  is  again  adjusted 
(by  the  addition  of  small  weights).  The  load  of  the  two  scales  is  then 
interchanged,  so  as  to  transfer  that  of  the  right  scale  to  the  left;,  and  vice 
versa,  A  balance  with  perfectly  equal  arms  must  maintain  its  absolute 
equilibrium  upon  this  interchange  of  the  weights  of  the  two  scales. 

4.  The  balance  is  accurately  adjusted  ;  it  is  then  arrested  and  again  set 
in  motion ;  the  same  process  should  be  repeated  several  times.  A  good 
balance  must  invariably  reassume  its  original  equilibrium.  A  balance 
the  end  edges  of  which  afford  too  much  play  to  the  hook  resting  upoif 
them,  BO  as  to  allow  the  latter  slightly  to  aJter  its  position,  will  show  per- 
'Ceptible  differences  in  different  trials.  This  fiiult,  however,  is  possible 
only  with  balances  of  defective  construction. 

A  balance  to  be  practically  useftil  for  the  purposes  of  quantitative  ana- 
lysis must  stand  the  first,  second,  and  last  of  these  tests.  A  slight  in- 
equality of  the  arms  is  of  no  great  consequence,  as  the  error  that  it  would 
occasion  may  be  completely  prevented  by  the  manner  of  weighing. 

As  the  sensibility  of  a  balance  will  speedily  decrease  if  the  steel  edges 
are  allowed  to  get  rusty,  delicate  balances  should  never  be  kept  in  ^e 
laboratory,  but  always  in  a  separate  room.  It  is  also  advisable  to  place 
within  the  case  of  the  balance  a  vessel  half  filled  with  calcined  carbonate 
of  potassa,  to  keep  the  air  dry.  I  think  I  need  hardly  add  that  this  salt 
must  be  re-calcined  as  soon  as  it  gets  moist. 

§8. 
;  b.  The  Weights. 

1.  The  French  gramme  is  the  best  standard  for  calculation.  A  set  of 
weights  ranging  firom  ^fiy  granmies  to  one  milligramme  may  be  considered 
sufficient  fbr  all  practical  purposes.  With  regard  to  the  set  of  weights,  it 
is  generally  a  matter  of  indifference  for  scientific  purposes  whether  the 
gramme,  its  multiples  and  fractions,  are  reaUy  and  perfectly  equal  to  the 
accurately  adjusted  normal  weights  of  the  corresponding  denominations  ;* 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  agree  perfectly  with  eaoh 
other,  t.e.,  the  centigramme  weight  must  be  exactly  the  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  gramme  weight  of  the  set,  &c.  <&c. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  set  of  weights  should  be  kept  in  a  suitable,  well- 
closing  box ;  and  it  is  desirable  likewise  that  a  distinct  compartment  be 
appropriated  to  every  one  even  of  the  smaller  weights. 

3.  As  to  the  shape  best  adapted  for  weights,  I  think  that  of  short  finista  of 
cones  inverted,  with  a  handle  at  the  top,  the  most  convenient  and  practical 
form  for  the  large  weights;  square  pieces  of  foil,  turned  up  at  one  comer,  are 
best  adapted  for  the  small  weights.  The  foil  used  for  this  purpose  should 
not  be  too  thin,  and  the  compartments  adapted  for  the  reception  of  t^e 
several  smaller  weights  in  the  box,  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  their 
contents  being  taken  out  of  them  with  facility,  or  else  die  smaller  weights 

*  Still  it  would  be  desirable  that  mechanicians  who  make  gramme- weights  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  chemist,  should  endeavor  to  procure  nortMLl  weights.  It  is  very 
inconvenient,  in  many  cases,  to  find  notable  differences  between  weights  of  the  same 
denomination,  but  coming  from  difibrent  makers ;  as  I  myself  have  often  had  oocaaion 
to  diBoover, 
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will  soon  get  cracked,  bruiaed/and  indistinct.  Ereiy  one  of  the  weights 
(with  the  exception  of  the  milligramme)  should  be  distinctly  marked. 

4.  With  re^)ect  to  the  material  most  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
weights,  I  think  that,  although  rock  crystal  is  admirably  adapted  for 
normal  weights,  it  is  unsuited  for  chemical  weights,  as  their  form  would 
be  inconvenient,  and  their  price  too  high.  Platinum  weights  would  be 
sure  to  be  universally  adopted,  were  the  metal  not  too  expensive ;  but  as 
it  is,  we  commonly  rest  satisfied  with  having  the  smaller  weights  only, 
fix>m  1  or  0'5  gramme  downwards,  made  of  platinum  foil,  using  brass  weights 
for  all  the  higher  denominations.  Brass  weights  must  be  carefully  shielded 
from  the  contact  of  acid  or  other  vapors,  or  their  correctness  wiU  be  im*- 
paired ;  nor  should  they  ever  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  but  always  with 
small  pincers.  But  it  is  an  erroneous  notion  to  suppose  that  weights 
slightly  tarnished  are  imfit  for  use.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  possible  to 
prevent  weights  for  any  very  great  length  of  time  fix>m  getting  slightly 
tarnished.  I  have  carefully  examined  many  weights  of  this  description, 
and  have  found  them  as  exactly  corresponding  witii  one  another  in  their 
relative  proportions  as  they  were  when  first  used.  The  tarnishing  coat,  or 
incrustation,  is  so  extremely  thin,  that  even  a  very  delicate  balsmce  will 
generally  &il  to  point  out  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  weight.  It 
will,  however,  be  found  very  advantageous  to  gild  the  brass  weights  (by 
the  electrotype  process)  previously  to  the  final  adjustment. 

The  following  is  the  proper  way  of  testing  the  weights  :— 

One  scale  of  a  delicate  bsdance  is  loaded  with  a  one-gramme  weight,  and 
the  balance  is  then  completely  equipoised  by  taring  with  small  pieces  of 
brass,  and  finally  tinfoil  (not  paper,  since  this  absorbs  moisture).  The 
weight  is  then  removed,  and  replaced  successively  by  the  other  granune 
weights,  and  afterwards  by  the  same  amount  of  weight  in  pieces  of  lower 
denominations. 

The  balance  is  carefully  scrutinized  each  time,  and  any  deviation  firoih 
the  exact  equilibrium  marked.  In  the  same  way  it  is  seen  whether  the 
two-gramme  piece  weighs  the  same  as  two  single  grammes,  the  five^ 
granmie  piece  the  same  as  three  single  granmies  and  the  two-gramme  piece, 
&c.  In  the  comparison  of  the  smaller  weights  thus  among  themselves, 
they  must  not  show  the  least  difference  on  a  balance  turning  with  y^^  of  a 
milligranune.  In  comparing  the  larger  weights  with  all  the  small  ones, 
differences  of  j^,^  to  -j^  of  a  milligramme  may  be  passed  over.  If  you 
wish' them  to  be  more  accurate,  you  must  adjust  them  yourself.  In  the 
purchase  of  weights  chemists  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  accurate 
weight  is  truly  valuable,  whilst  an  inaccurate  one  is  absolutely  worthless. 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  invariably  the  safest  way  for  the  ana- 
lytical chemist  to  test  every  weight  he  purchases,  no  matter  how  high  the 
reputation  of  the  maker  may  happen  to  stand. 

§  9. 
c,  The  Process  of  Weighing. 

We  have  two  different  methods  of  determining  the  weight  of  sub- 
stances; the  one  anight  be  termed  direct  weighing^  the  other  is  called 
weighing  by  substitution, 

In  direct  weighing^  the  substance  is  placed  upon  one  scale,  and  the 
weight  upon  the  other.  If  we  possess  a  balance,  the  arms  of  which  are 
of  equal  length,  and  the  scales  in  a  perfect  state  of  equilibrium,  it  is 
indifferent  upon  which  scale  the  substance  is  placed  in  the  several  weigh- 
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ings  required  during  an  anal3rtical  process ;  t.«.,  we  may  weigh  upon  the 
right  or  upon  the  Idfb  side,  and  change  sides  at  pleasure,  without  endanger- 
ing the  accuracy  of  our  results.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arms  of  our 
balance  are  not  perfectly  equal,  or  if  the  scales  are  not  in  a  state  of  perfect 
equilibriiun,  we  are  compiled  to  weigh  invariably  upon  the  same  scale, 
otiberwise  the  correctness  of  our  results  will  be  more  or  leas  materially 
impaired. 

Suppose  we  want  to  weigh  one  gramme  of  a  substance,  and  to  divide 
this  amoimt  subsequently  into  two  equal  parts.  Let  us  assume  our 
balance  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium,  but  with  unequal  arms, 
the  left  being  99  millimetres,  the  right  100  millimetres  long;  we  place  a 
gramme  weight  upon  the  left  scale,  and  against  this,  on  the  right  scale,  as 
much  of  the  substance  to  be  weighed  as  will  restore  the  equilibriimi  of  th*e 
balance. 

According  to  the  axiom,  ''  masses  are  in  equilibrium  upon  a  lever,  if 
the  products  of  their  weights  into  their  distances  from  die  fulcrum  are 
equal,"  we  have  consequently  upon  the  right  scale  0*99  grm.  of  substance, 
since  99  x  1*00  =  100  x  0'99.  If  we  now,  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  one 
half  the  quantity,  remove  the  whole  weight  from  the  left  scale,  substitute 
ing  a  0'5  grm.  weight  for  it,  and  then  take  off  part  of  the  substance 
from  th^  right  scale,  until  the  balance  recovers  its  equilibrium,  there  will 
remain  0*495  grm. ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  amount  we  have  removed 
from  the  scale :  we  have  consequently  accomplished  our  object  with 
respect  to  the  relative  weight ;  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
absolute  weight  is  not  generally  of  so  much  importance  in  scientific  work. 
But  if  we  attempted  to  halve  ihe  substance  which  we  have  on  the  right 
scale,  by  first  removing  both  the  weight  and  the  substance  from  the 
scales,  and  placing  subsequently  a  0*5  grm.  weight  upon  the  right  scale, 
and  part  of  the  substance  upon  the  left,  until  the  balance  recovers  its 
equilibrium,  we  should  have  0*505  of  substance  upon  the  left  scale,  since 
100  X  0*500  =  99  X  0*505 ;  and  consequently,  instead  of  exact  halves,  we 
should  have  one  part  of  the  substance  amounting  to  0*505,  the  other  only 
to  0*485. 

If  the  scales  of  our  balance  are  not  in  a  state  of  absolute  equilibrium, 
we  are  obliged  to  weigh  our  substances  in  vessels  (see  §  10,  5),  to  ensure 
accurate  results  (although  the  arms  of  the  balance  be  p^ectly  equal). 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  weights  in  this  case  must  likewise  be  invariably 
placed  upon  one  and  the  same  scale,  and  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  scales  must  not  imdergo  the  slightest  variation  during  the  whole  course 
of  a  series  of  experiments. 

From  these  remarks  result  the  two  following  rules:— 

1.  It  is,  under  all  circumstances,  advisable  to  place  the  substance  inva* 
riabiy  upon  one  and  the  same  scale— most  conveniently  upon  the  left. 

2.  If  the  operator  happens  to  possess  a  balance  for  his  own  private 
and  exclusive  use,  there  is  no  need  that  he  should  adjust  it  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  analysis ;  but  if  the  balance  be  used  in  common  by 
several  persons,  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  ascertain,  before  every  operation, 
whether  its  state  of  absolute  equilibrium  may  not  have  been  disturbed.  ! 

Weighing  by  mbatitution  yields  not  only  relatively,  but  also  absolutely 
accurate  r^ults ;  no  matter  whether  the  arms  of  the  balance  be  of  exactly 
equal  lengths  or  not,  or  whether  the  scales  be  in  perfect  equipoise  or  not. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows :  the  material  to  be  weighed — say 
a  platinum  crucible — ^is  placed  upon  one  scale,  and  the  other  scale  is 
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accurately  counterpoised  against  it.  The  platinum  crucible  is  then  re- 
movedy  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance  restored  by  substituting  weights 
for  the  removed  crucible.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  substituted 
weights  will  invariably  express  the  real  weight  of  the  crucible  with  abso- 
lute accuracy.  We  weigh  by  substitution  whenever  we  require  the 
greatest  possible  accuracy ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  determination  of  atomic 
weights.  The  process  may  be  materially  shortened  by  first  placing  a  tare 
(which  must  of  course  be  heavier  than  the  substance  to  be  weighed)  upon 
one  scale,  say  the  left,  and  loading  the  other  scale  with  weights  until 
equilibrium  is  produced.  This  tare  is  always  retained  on  the  left  scale. 
The  we^hts  after  being  noted  are  removed.  The  substance  is  placed  on  the 
right  scale,  together  with  the  smaller  weights  requisite  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium of  the  balance.  The  sum  of  the  weights  added  is  then  subtracted 
from  the  noted  weight  of  the  cotmterpoise :  the  remainder  will  at  once 
indicate  the  absolute  weight  of  the  substance.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance, 
^we  have  on  the  left  scale  a  tare  requiring  a  weight  of  fifty  grammes  to 
counterpoise  it.  We  place  a  platinum  crucible  on  the  right  scale,  and  find 
that  it  requires  an  addition  of  weight  to  the  extent  of  10  grammes  to 
ooxraterpoise  the  tare  on  the  left.  Accordingly,  the  crucible  weighs  50 
minus  10  =  40  gnumues. 

§  10. 

The  following  rules  will  be  found  useftil  in  performing  the  process  of 
weighing : — 

1.  The  safest  and  most  expeditious  way  of  ascertaining  the  exact  weight 
of  a  substance,  is  to  avoid  trying  weights  at  random ;  instead  of  this,  a 
strictly  systematic  course  ought  to  be  pursued  in  counterpoising  substances 
on  the  balance.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  want  to  weigh  a  crucible,  the 
weight  of  which  subsequently  turns  out  to  be  6*627  grammes;  weU,  we 
place  10  granunes  on  the  other  scale  against  it,  and  we  find  this  is  too 
much ;  we  place  the  weight  next  in  succession,  t.e.,  5  grammes,  and  find 
this  too  little ;  next  7,  too  much ;  6,  too  little ;  6*5,  too  little ;  6'7,  too 
much ;  6*6,  too  little ;  6*65,  too  much ;  6*62,  too  little ;  6*63,  too  much ; 
6*625,  too  little ;  6*627,  right. 

I  have  selected  here,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  a  most  complicated 
case ;  but  I  can  assure  tiie  student  of  quantitative  analysis  that  this  syste- 
matic way  of  laying  on  the  weights  will  in  most  instances  lead  to  the 
desired  end,  in  half  the  time  required  when  weights  are  tried  ^t  random. 
After  a  little  practice  a  few  minutes  will  suffice  to  ascertain  the  weight  of 
a  substance  to  within  the  -^  of  a,  milligramme,  provided  the  balance  does 
not  oscillate  too  slowly. 

2.  The  milligrammes  and  fractions  of  milligrammes  are  determined  by 
a  centigramme  rider  (to.  be  placed  on  or  between  the  divisions  on  the 
beam)  far  more  expeditiously  and  conveniently  than  by  the  use  of  the 
weights  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  with  equal  accuracy. 

3.  Particular  care  and  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  entering  the 
weights  in  the  book.  The  best  way  is  to  write  down  the  weights  first  by 
inference  from  the  blanks,  or  gaps  in  the  weight  box,  and  to  control 
the  entry  subsequently  by  removing  the  weights  firom  the  scale,  and  re- 
placing them  in  their  respective  compartments  in  the  box.  The  student 
should  from  the  commencement  make  it  a  rule  to  enter  the  number  to  be 
deducted  in  the  lower  line ;  thus,  in  the  upper  line,  the  weight  of  the 
crucible  +  the  substance;  in  the  lower  line,  the  weight  of  the  empty  crucible. 

II.  c 
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4.  The  balance  ought  to  be  arrested  every  time  any  change  is  contem- 
plated, such  as  removing  weights,  substituting  one  weight  for  another,  &c. 
&c.,  or  it  will  soon  get  spoiled. 

5.  Substances  (except,  perhaps,  pieces  of  metal,  or  some  other  bodies  of 
the  kind)  must  never  be  placed  directly  upon  the  scales,  but  ought  to  be 
weighed  in  appropriate  vessels  of  platinum,  silver,  glass,  porcelain,  &c., 
never  on  paper  or  card,  since  these,  being  liable  to  attract  moisture,  are 
apt  to  alter  in  weight.  The  most  common  method  is  to  weigh  in  the  first 
instance  the  vessel  by  itself,  and  to  introduce  subsequently  the  substance 
into  it ;  to  weigh  again,  and  subtract  the  former  weight  from  the  latter. 
In  many  instances,  and  more  especially  where  several  portions  of  the  same 
substance  are  to  be  weighed,  die  united  weight  of  the  vessel  and  of  its 
contents  is  first  ascertained ;  a  portion  of  the  contents  is  then  shaken  out, 
and  the  vessel  weighed  again ;  the  loss  of  weight  expresses  the  amoimt  of 
the  portion  taken  out  of  the  vessel. 

6.  Substances  liable  to  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  must  be  weighed 
invariably  in  closed  vessels  (in  covered  crucibles,  for  instance,  or  between 
two  watch-glasses,  or  in  a  closed  glass  tube) ;  fluids  are  to  be  weighed  in 
small  bottles  closed  with  glass  stoppers. 

7.  A  vessel  ought  never  to  be  weighed  whilst  warm,  since  it  will  in  that 
case  invariably  weigh  lighter  than  it  really  is.  This  is  owing  to  two  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  place,  every  body  condenses  up()n  its  surface  a  certain 
amount  of  air  and  moisture,  the  quantity  of  which  depends  upon  the 
temperature  and  hygroscopic  state  of  the  air,  and  likewise  on  its  own 
temperature.  Now  suppose  a  crucible  has  been  weighed  cold  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation,  and  is  subsequently  weighed  again  whilst  hot, 
together  with  the  substance  it  contains,  and  the  weight  of  which  we  wish 
to  determine.  If  we  subtract  for  this  purpose  the  weight  of  the  cold 
crucible,  ascertained  in  the  former  instance,  from  the  weight  ibund  in  the 
latter,  we  shall  subtract  too  much,  and  consequently  we  shall  set  down  less 
than  the  real  weight  for  the  substance.  In  the  second  place,  bodies  at  a 
high  temperature  are  constantly  communicating  heat  to  the  air  imme- 
diately around  them ;  the  heated  air  expands  and  ascends,  and  the  denser 
and  colder  air,  flowing  towards  the  space  which  the  former  leaves,  pro- 
duces a  current  which  tends  to  raise  the  scale,  making  it  thus  appear 
lighter  than  it  really  is. 

8.  If  we  suspend  from  the  end  edges  of  a  correct  balance  respectively 
10  grammes  of  platinum  and  10  grammes  of  glass,  by  wires  of  equal 
weight,  the  balance  will  assume  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  but  if  we  subse- 
quently immerse  the  platinum  and  glass  completely  in  water,  this  eqtiili- 
brium  will  at  once  cease,  owing  to  the  difierent  specific  gravity  of  the  two 
substances ;  since,  as  is  well  known,  substances  immersed  in  water  lose  of 
their  weight  a  quantity  equal  to  the  weight  of  their  own  bulk  of  water. 
If  this  be  borne  in  mind,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  weighing  in 
the  air  is  likewise  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  the  substance  weighed 
is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  weight.  This  defect,  however,  is  so  very 
insignificant,  owing  to  the  trifiing  specific  gravity  of  the  air  in  proportion 
to  that  of  solid  substances,  that  we  may  generally  disregard  it  altogether 
in  analytical  experiments.  In  cases,  however,  where  absolutely  accurate 
results  are  required,  the  bulk  both  of  the  substance  examined,  and  of  the 
weight,  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  weight  of  tlie  corresponding 
volume  of  air  added  respectively  to  tiiat  of  the  substance  and  of  the  weight, 
making  thus  the  process  equivsdent  to  weighing  in  vacuo. 
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§    11. 

2.  Measuring. 

The  process  of  measuring  is  confined  in  analytical  researches  mostly  to 
gases  and  fluids.  The  method  of  measuring  gases  has  been  brought  to 
such  perfection  by  Bunsen,  by  Begnault  and  Reiset,  and  also  by  Frank- 
LAKD  and  Ward,  that  it  may  be  said  to  equal  in  accuracy  the  method  of 
weighing.  However,  such  accurate  measurements  demand  an  expenditure 
of  time  and  care,  which  can  be  bestowed  only  on  the  nicest  and  most  delicate 
scientific  inyestigations.* 

The  measuring  of  fluids  in  analytical  investigations  was  resorted  to  first 
by  Descroizilles  ("  Alkalimeter,"  1806).  Gay-Lussac  materially  im- 
proved the  process,  and  indeed  brought  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection (measuring  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  assay  of 
silver  in  the  wet  way).  More  recently  F.  MoHRf  has  bestowed  much 
care  and  ingenuity  upon  the  production  of  appropriate  and  convenient 
measuring  apparatus,  and  has  added  to  our  store  l^e  eminently  practical 
compression  stop-cock  burette.  Still,  however  much  the  method  of  mea- 
suring fluids  has  been  perfected,  it  can  never  be  expected  to  attain  the 
accuracy  of  weighing.  But,  as  the  inaccuracies  inherent  in  the  method 
vaskj,  in  most  cases,  be  reduced  to  the  most  harmless  proportions  by 
appropriate  dDution  of  the  fluid  to  be  measured,  the  process  is  now  resorted 
to  even  in  most  accurate  scientific  investigations ;  since  it  requires  much 
less  time  than  the  process  of  weighing. 

The  accuracy  of  aU  measurings  depends  upon  the  proper  construction 
of  the  measuring  vessels,  and  also  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  process  is 
conducted. 

§  12. 

a.  The  Measuring  of  Gases. 

We  use  for  the  measuring  of  gases  graduated  tubes  of  greater  or  less 
capacity,  made  of  strong  glass,  and  closed  by  fusion  at  one  end,  which 
should  be  rounded.  The  following  tubes  will  be  found  suflScient  for  all 
the  processes  of  gas  measuring  required  in  organic  elementary  analyses. 

1.  A  bell-glass  capable  of  holding  from  150  to  250  c.  c,  and  about  4 
centimetres  in  diameter ;  divided  into  cubic  centimetres. 

2.  Five  or  six  glass  tubes,  about  12  to  15  millimetres  in  diameter  in 
the  clear,  and  capable  of  holding  from  30  to  40  c.  c.  each,  divided  into  ^  c.  c. 

The  sides  of  these  tubes  should  be  pretty  thick,  otherwise  they  will  be 
liable  to  break,  especially  when  used  to  measure  over  mercury.  The  sides 
of  the  bell-glass  should  be  about  3,  of  the  tubes  about  2  millimetres  thick. 

*  A  detailed  description  of  Bansen's  method  ia  to  be  foand  in  the  ''  HandwSrterbuch 
der  Chemie/'  by  Liebig,  Pogcrendorff,  and  Wohler,  ii.  1053  (art  <<  Eudiometer,"  by 
Kolbe),  and  Bd.  i  2  Aufl.  9S0  (art.  "Analyse,  Tolumetrische,  fttr  Gftse,"  by Eolbe  and 
FranUand).  I  wonld  also  refer  the  student  of  this  branch  to  the  very  valuable  mono- 
graph by  Bunsen  himself  ("  Gasometry,*'  translated  by  Roscoe).  The  methods  of  mea- 
suring gas  employed  by  Begnault  and  Beiset,  and  also  by  Frankland  and  Ward,  differ 
from  the  ordinary  method  improved  by  Bunsen  in  the  following  essential  particular :  in 
tlie  former  case  the  measuring  tubes  stand  in  cylinders  filled  with  water,  by  which  means 
the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  in  a  few  minutes  brought  to  that  of  the  water,  and  the  time 
required  for  a  gai*  analysis  is  consequently  much  shortened.  With  Frankland  and  Ward*8 
apparatus  the  measuring  of  the  gas  is  also  independent  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Both  methods,  as  a  matter  of  course,  require  complicated  and  costly  apparatuses.  These 
are  figured  and  described  minutely  in  the  above-mentioned  article  by  Frankland  in  the 
•*  Handworterbuch." 

t  '*  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode/'  by  Dr.  Fr.  Mohr.    Brunswick,  1855. 
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The  most  important  point,  however,  in  connection  with  measuring  instru- 
ments is  that  they  be  correctly  graduated,  since  upon  this  of  course  depends 
the  accuracy  of  the  results.  For  the  method  of  graduating  I  refer  to  Ber- 
2ELius*s  ^^  Lehrbuch  der  Ghemie,"  4  Aufl.  Bd.  10,  article  '^  Messen  ;**  also 
to  Greville  Williams'  *'  Chemical  Manipulation." 

In  testing  the  measuring  tubes  we  have  to  consider  three  things. 

1.  Do  the  divisions  of  a  tube  correspond  with  each  other? 

2.  Do  the  divisions  of  each  tube  correspond  with  those  of  the  other 
tubes? 

d.  Do  the  volumes  expressed  by  the  graduation  lines  correspond  with 
the  weights  used  by  the  analyst  ? 

These  three  questions  are  answered  by  the  following  experiments : 

a.  The  tube  which  it  is  intended  to  examine  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  and  fiUed  gradually  with  accurately  measured  small  quantities  of 
mercury,  care  being  taken  to  ascertain  with  the  utmost  precision  whether 
the  graduation  of  the  tube  is  proportionate  to  the  equal  volumes  of  mercury 
poured  in.  The  measuring-ofp  of  -the  mercury  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
small  glass  tube,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  ground  perfectly  even  and  smooth  at 
the  other.  This  tube  is  filled  to  overflowing  by  immersion  under  mercury, 
care  being  taken  to  aUow  no  air  bubbles  to  remain  in  it;  the  excess  of 
mercury  is  then  removed  by  pressing  a  small  glass  plate  down  on  the 
smooth  edge  of  the  tube.* 

h.  Different  quantities  of  merciuy  are  successively  measured  off  in  one 
of  the  smaller  tubes,  and  then  transferred  into  the  other  tubes.  The 
tubes  may  be  considered  in  perfect  accordance  with  each  other,  if  the 
mercury  reaches  invariably  the  same  divisional  point  in  every  one  of  them. 
.  Such  tubes  as  are  intended  simply  to  determine  the  relative  volume  of 
different  gases,  need  only  pass  these  two  experiments ;  but  in  cases  where 
we  want  to  calculate  the  weight  of  a  gas  from  its  volume^  it  is  necessary 
also  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  third  question.     For  this  purpose — 

c.  One  of  the  tubes  is  accurately  weighed  and  then  filled  with  distilled 
water  of  a  temperature  of  16^  to  the  last  mark  of  the  graduated 
scale ;  the  weight  of  the  water  is  then  accurately  determined.  If  the  tube 
agrees  with  the  weights,  every  100  c.  c.  of  water  of  16"  must  weigh 
99*9  grm.  But  should  it  not  agree,  no  matter  whether  the  error  lie 
in  the  graduation  of  the  tube  or  in  the  adjustment  of  the  weights,  we  must 
apply  a  correction  to  the  volume  observed  before  calculating  the  weight  of 
a  gas  therefrom.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  find  100  c.  c. 
to  weigh  only  99*6  grm. :  assiuning  our  weights  to  be  correct,  the  c.  c.  of 
our  scale  are  accordingly  too  small ;  and  to  convert  100  of  these  c.  c.  into 
normal  c.  c.  we  say  : — 

99*9  :  99-6::  100  :  x. 

In  gas-analysis  proper  by  Bunsen's  methods  (which  are  the  simplest  and 
most  accurate)  a  suitable  eudiometer  is  indispensable.  Bunsen's  eudio- 
meter (see  fig.  2)  is  a  glass  tube  firom  500  to  600  millimetres  long,  having 
an  internal  diameter  of  20  millimetres,  and  as  far  as  practicable  of  uniform 
calibre  throughout,  the  glass  not  above  2  mm.  thick.  At  the  upper  sealed 
end  two  pieces  of  fine  platinmn  wire  are  melted  into  the  glass  in  opposite 
points ;  the  inner  ends  of  these  wires  are  clinched  down  close  to  the  side  of 

*  As  warming  the  Toetxil  is  to  be  carefully  avoided  in  this  process,  it  is  advisable  not 
to  hold  the  tube  with  the  hand  in  immersing  it  in  the  mercury,  but  to  fasten  it  in  a 
small  wooden  holder. 
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the  glass,  approacbing  each  other  at  the  apex  of  the  eudio- 
meter to  within  1 — 2  millimetres. 

The  tube  is  graduated  into  millimetre  divisions  bj  means 
of  a  very  ingeniously  constructed  divider.  The  volumes  corre- 
sponding to  the  several  divisional  lines  are  subsequently  deter- 
mined by  measuring  into  the  tube  equal  volumes  of  mercury  and 
noted  down  in  a  table.  This  mode  of  dividing  and  adjusting 
measuring  tubes  is  unquestionably  the  best. 

Besides  this  large  eudiometer  another  shorter  measuring  tube 
(fig.  3)  is  required,  also  graduated  into  millimetre  divisions; 
it  is  slightly  curved  at  the  lower  end. 

Its  lengih  is  250  mm.,  its  internal  diameter  20  mm. ;  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  2  mm. 

In  the  mecLsuring  of  gases  we  must  have  regard  to  the  fol- 
lowing points : — 

1.  Correct  reading-o£E.  2.  The  temperature  of  the  gas.  3.  The 
d^ree  of  pressure  operating  upon  it.  And  4.  The  circum- 
stance whedier  it  is  dry  or  moist.  The  three  latter  points  will 
be  readily  understood,  if  it  be  -borne  in  mind  that  any  alteration 
in  the  temperature  of  a  gas,  or  in  the  pressure  acting  upon  it, 
or  in  the  tension  of  the  admixed  aqueous  vapor,  involves  like- 
wise a  considerable  alteration  in  its  volume. 

§    13. 
1.  Correct  Reading-off. 

This  is  rather  difficult,  since  mercury  in  a  cylinder  has  a 
convex   sur&ce  (especially  observable  with  a  narrow  tube), 
owing  to  its  own  cohesion;  whilst  water,  on  the  other  hand, 
under  the  same  circumstances  has  a  concave  surface,  owing  to 
the  attraction  which  the  walls  of  the  tube  exercise  upon  it.    The 
cylinder  should  invariably  be  placed  in  a  perfectly  perpendicular 
position,  and  the  eye  of  the  operator  brought  to  a  level  with  the 
sur&ce  of  the  fluid.     The  first  is  attained  by  the  help  of  two 
plummets  suspended  at  a  short  distance  from  the  cylinder,  and  at 
a  proper  distance  from  each  other,  or  by  the  aid  of  any  perpendicular 
door-  or  window  edges  that  happen  to  be  conveniently  situated. 
The  latter  is  efEected  by  pressing  a  small  mirror  firmly  against 
the  tube,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  fixing  the  centre  of  the  eye  on 
the  mirror  right  across  the  sur&ce  of  the  fluid.     When  the  eye  is 
thus  placed  in  the  right  position,  the  mirror  is  removed,  and  the 
height  of  the  fluid  read  off. 

BuKSEN  generally  adopts  a  different  method  from  this  last,  using  a 
telescope  placed  horizontally  at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  six  paces 
from  die  eudiometer,  and  movable  in  a  vertical  direction.  This 
arrangement,  besides  greatly  facilitating  the  reading-off,  affords, 
also,  in  the  measuring  of  gases,  this  additional  great  advantage,  that, 
as  the  observer  is  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  measuring 
tube,  expansion  of  the  gas  from  his  close  vicinity  to  the  tube 
need  not  be  apprehended  as  in  reading-off  with  the  aid  of  the  mirror. 

In  reading-off  over  water,  the  middle  of  the  dark  zone  formed 
by  that  portion  of  the  liquid  that  is  drawn  up  around  the  inner  ^j    ^ 
walls  of  the  tube,  is  assumed  to  be  the  real  surfistce ;  whilst  when 
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operating  with  mercnry,  we  have  to  place  the  real  Burfece  in  a  plane  exactly 
in  the  middle  between  the  highest  point  of  the  Burface  of  the  merciuy, 
and  the  points  at  which  the  latter  is  in  actual  contact  with  the  walls  of  the 
tube.     However,  the  resulta  obtained  in  this  way  are  only  approximate. 

AbBolutely  accurate  resulta  cannot  be  arrived  at,  in  meaaiiring  over 
water  or  any  other  fluid  that  adheres  to  glass.  But  over  mercury  they 
may  be  arrived  at  if  the  error  of  the  meniscus  be  determined  and  the 
mercury  be  read  off  at  the  highest  point.  The  determination  of  the  error 
of  the  meniaouB  ia  performed  for  each  tube,  once  for  all,  in  the  following 
manner :  some  mercury  is  poured  into  the  tube,  and  its  height  read-off 
i%ht  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  convex  surface  exhibited  by  it ;  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  are  then  poured  on  the  top  of  the 
metal;  this  causes  the  convexity  to  disappear;  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  is  now  read-off  again  and  the  difference  noted.  In  the  process 
of  graduation,  the  tube  stands  upright,  in  that  of  measuring  gases,  it  is 
placed  upside  down ;  the  difference  observed  must  accordingly  be  doubled, 
and  the  Hum  added  to  each  volume  of  gas  read  off. 

The  mercury  intended  to  serve  in  the  measuring  of  gases  should  be 
pure;  it  must,  more  particularly,  be  as  free  as  poaeible  from  lead  and  tin, 
which  impart  to  it  die  property  of  adhering  to  glass.  Should  they  bo 
present,  they  may  be  removed  by  keeping  the  mercury  in  contact  for  a 
day  with  dilute  nitric  acid  in  a  shallow  bamn,  taking  care  to  stir  frequently. 
Prom  dust,  &c.,  mercury  may  be  freed  by  filtration  through  a  cloth. 

Bonsen's  pneumatic  trough  (fig.  4)  will  be  found  convenient.  ..4  is  a  piece 
of  pear-wood  310 — 350  mm.  long,  80 — 86  mm.  broad;  the  chiselled  cavity 
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of  the  same  is  240 — 350  mm.  loi^,  50  mm.  broad,  and  50  mm.  deep.  The 
bottom  of  the  cavity  is  round,  except  at  one  end,  where  there  is  a  flat 
sur&ce  32  mm.  broad,  and  50  mm.  long.  On  this  a  plate  of  vulcanized 
caoutchouc  S  mm.  thick  is  cemented.    To  A  the  two  end  pieces  BS  are 
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closely  joined;  they  are  19  mm.  thick,  100 — 110  mm.  broad,  and 
150 — 155  mm.  high;  they  form  supports  for  A,  and  also  serve  as  ends 
to  a  further  trough,  whose  sides  CC  consist  of  strong  glass,  and  fit 
in  grooves  in  A  and  BB.  These  pieces  of  glass  are  310 — 320  mm. 
long,  and  55  mm.  high.  They  are  not  quite  parallel ;  the  lower  edges 
being  67 — ^70  mm.  distant  from  one  another,  the  upper  85  mm.  The 
trough  stands  on  the  board  2>Z>,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  the  strips  of 
'vrood  ee,  A  vertical  pillar,  JF,  screwed  into  Z),  carries  the  inclined  channel 
G,  which  is  covered  with  felt  and  serves  to  support  the  measuring  tubes 
during  the  passing  of  gases,  &c. ;  A  is  a  round,  slanting  cut  in  B^  serving 
to  receive  the  tube ;  t  is  an  incision  in  which  the  lower  end  of  the'  mea- 
suring tube  rests,  so.  that  it  cannot  fall  into  the  lower  part  of  the  trough. 
For  use  the  trough  is  filled  up  to  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  glass  plates,  C  (7, 
with  mercury ;  30 — 35  lb.  are  necessary.  The  wooden  part  of  the  inside 
of  the  trough  is  rubbed,  first  moist  and  then  dry,  with  mercury  and 
solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  in  order  that  the  metal  may  adhere  to  it. 
To  transfer  gases  which  have  been  collected  in  large  bottles,  a  similar  but 
larger  trough  is  employed.  (Frankland,  he.  cit,  p.  940 ;  Bunsen,  loc,  cit,, 
p.  36.) 

Last,  to  determine  accurately  the  volume  of  a  gas 
collected  over  mercury,  it  is,  before  all  things,  ne- 
cessary that  the  tube  be  first  filled  completely  with 
mercury,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  air-bubbles,  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  the  gas.  To  this  end,  i| 
the  tube,  having  been  rinsed  with  water,  is  cleaned 
and  dried  with  filter  paper,  with  the  help  of  a 
wooden  rod  (fig.  5),  whose  upper  end  is  provided 
with  10  to  20  little  projections  of  wire.  No  fila- 
ments must  be  left  behind.  The  filling  with  mer- 
cury is  effected  with  the  aid  of  the  funnel,  fig.  6. 
This  should  be  kept  filled  with  the  metal,  and  its 
tube,  which  is  provided  with  a  narrow  exit,  should 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  to  be  filled.  The 
metal  thus  flowing  in  from  below  presents  a  mirror- 
like surface  on  the  sides  of  the  glass.  (Bunsen,  loc,  _ 
cit.,  p.  38.)  If  the  operator  has  not  such  a  fimnel  I  I 
at  his  disposal,  he  may  fuse  a  small  funnel  to  a 
glass  tube  drawn  out  at  the  lower  end. 


§  14. 
2.  Influence  of  Temperature. 


The  temperature  of  gases  to  be  measured  is  deter- 
mined either  by  making  it  correspond  with  that  of 
the  confining  fiuid,  and  ascertaining  the  latter,  or 
by  suspending  a  delicate  thermometer  by  the  side 
of  the  gas  to  be  measured,  and  noting  the  degree 
which  it  indicates.  I  ^^'  ^« 

U*  the  construction  of  the  pneumatic  apparatus 
permits  the  total  immersion  of  the  cylinder  in  the 
confining  fluid,  uniformity  of  temperature  between 
the  latter  and  the  gas  which  it  is  intended  to  mea- 
sure, is  most  readily  and  speedily  obtained ;  but  in  the  reverse  case,  the 
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SI  OPERATIONS.  [§1^3- 

operator  must  always,  after  every  manipulation,  allow  half  an  hour  or,  in 
operations  combined  with  much  heating,  even  an  entire  hour  to  elapse,  before 
proceeding  to  observe  the  state  of  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder,  and  in 
the  thermometer. 

Proper  care  must  also  be  taken,  after  the  temperature  of  the  gas  has 
been  duly  adjusted,  to  prevent  re-expansion  during  the  reading-off;  all 
injurious  influences  in  this  respect  must  accordingly  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  and  the  operator  should,  more  especially,  avoid  laying  hold  of 
the  tube  with  his  hand  (in  pressing  it  down,  for  instance,  into  the  con- 
flning  fluid);  making  use,  instead,  of  a  wooden  holder. 

As,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  gas  and  the  surrounding 
air  to  the  same  degree  of  heat,  every  sudden  change  of  temperature  is 
prejudicial,  it  is  always  advisable  to  select  for  the  performance  of  gas 
analyses  a  sheltered  room  with  northern  aspect 


§  15. 

8.  Influence  of  Pressure. 

With  regard  to  the  third  point,  the  gas  is  under  the  actual  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  if  the  confining  fluid  stands  on  an  exact  level  both  in  and 
outside  the  cylinder ;  the  degree  of  pressure  exerted  upon  it  may  therefore 
at  once  be  ascertained  by  consulting  the  barometer.  But  if  the  confining 
fli^id  stands  higher  in  the  cylinder  than  outside,  the  gas  is  under  less 
pressure, — if  Zotrer,  it  is  under  greater  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  perfect  level  of  the  fluid  inside  and  outside 
the  cylinder  may  readily  be  restored  by  raising  the  tube ;  if  the  fluid 
stands  higher  in  the  cylinder  than  outside,  the  level  may  be  restored  by 
depressing  the  tube ;  this  however  can  only  be  done  in  cases  where  we 
have  a  trough  of  sufficient  depth.  When  operating  over  water,  the  level 
may  in  most  cases  be  readily  adjusted ;  when  operating  over  mercury,  it 
is,  more  especially  with  wide  tubes,  oflen  impossible  to  bring  the  fluid  to 
a  perfect  level  inside  and  outside  the  cylinder. 

In  the  case  illustrated  in  ^g.  7,  we  have  the 
gas  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  minus 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury  equal  in  height 
to  the  line  a  b.  This  pressure  may  be  determined, 
therefore,  by  measuring  the  length  of  a  b  with  the 
greatest  possible  accuracy,  and  subtracting  it  from 
the  actual  state  of  the  barometer.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  the  barometer  stands  at  758  mm.,  and 
the  length  of  a  b  is  =  100  mm.,  the  actual  pressure 
upon  the  gas  will  be  758  —  lOb  =  658  mm.  mer- 
Fig.  7.  cury. 

If  we  have  water,  or  some  other  fluid  (solution 
of  potassa,  for  instance),  over  the  mercury,  we  proceed  generally  as  if  this 
were  not  the  case ;  i.e.,  we  either  place  iJie  mercury  on  a  level  inside  and 
outside  the  cylinder,  or  measure  the  difierence  between  the  two  surfaces  of 
mercury.  The  pressure  of  the  column  of  water,  <&c.,  &c.,  floating  over  the 
mercury,  is  mostly  so  trifling  that  it  may  safely  be  disregarded  altogether. 
The  more  correct  way,  of  course,  would  be  to  measure  the  height  of  the 
column  of  water,  &c.,  to  reduce  this  to  mercury,  and  to  subtract  the  result 
fix>m  the  actual  state  of  the  barometer.     But  this  correction  may  usually 
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be  omitted,  since,  as  has  already  been  stated;  absolutely  correct  measuring 
18  impossible  imder  such  circumstances. 

§  16. 

4.  Influence  of  Moisture. 

Id  measuring  gases  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  it  must  be  taken 

into  account  that  the  vapor,  by  virtue  of  its  tension,  exerts  a  pressure  upon 

the  confining  fluid.     The  necessary  correction  is  simple,  since  we  know 

"he  respective  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  for  the  various  d^ees  of  tempe- 

latare.     But  before  this  correction  can  be  applied,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 

hat  the  gas  should  be  actually  saturated  with  the  vapor.     It  is,  therefore, 

ndispensable  in  measuring  gases  to  take  care  to  have  the  gas  thoroughly 

laiturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  or  else  absolutely  dry. 

The  drying  of  gases  confined  over  mercury  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
ball  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  stuck  on  a  platinum  wire ;  this  is  pre- 
pared by  inserting  the  wire,  bent  at  the  lower  end  in  form  of  a  hook,  into 
a  pistol-bullet  mould  of  about  6  nmi.  inner  diameter,  and  then  filling  the 
hollow  with  chloride  of  calcium  heated  just  to  the  fusing  point,  (free  from 
caustic  lime.)  The  neck  sticking  to  the  ball  is,  afler  cooling,  removed  with  a 
knife.  When  it  is  intended  to  dry  a  gas,  this  ball  is,  with  the  aid  of  the  wire, 
pushed  through  the  mercury  into  the  gas ;  afler  having  been  lef)i  tHere  for  an 
hour  or  so,  the  ball  is  withdrawn,  the  gas  being  now  perfectly  dry.  Whilst 
the  ball  remains  in  contact  with  the  gas,  the  end  of  the  wire  must  be  kept 
below  the  sur&ce  of  the  mercury  in  the  trough,  since  otherwise  we  should 
inevitably  have  difiusion  of  the  confined  gas  and  the  outer  air,  at  that 
part  of  the  wire  which  is  not  covered  by  the  mercury. 

Where  it  can  be  done,  it  is  more  convenient  to  measure  gases  in  the 
moist  condition.  Bunsen  efiects  their  saturation  with  moisture  by  intro- 
ducing a  glass  rod  with  a  droplet  of  water  the  size  of  a  lentil  adhering  to 
it,  into  the  empty  measuring  cylinder  and  casting  the  water  off  in  the  top, 
without  wetting  any  other  portion  of  the  tube.  The  quantity  of  water 
thuB  introduced  into  the  cylinder  is  more  than  sufficient,  at  the  common 
temperature,  to  saturate  wiUi  aqueous  vapor  the  gas  subsequently  passed 
into  the  cylinder.  

It  is  quite  obvious  firom  the  preceding  remarks,  that  volumes  of  gases 
can  be  compared  only  if  measured  at  &e  same  temperature,  under  the 
same  pressure,  and  in  the  same  hygroscopic  state.  They  are  generally 
reduc^  to  0°,  0*76  met.  barometer,  and  absolute  dryness.  How  this  is 
effected,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  we  deduce  the  weight  of  gases  from 
their  volume,  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  calculation  of  analyses. 

§  17. 

h.  The  Measuring  of  Fluids. 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  development  which  volumetric  analysis  has 
of  late  acquired,  the  measuring  of  fluids  has  become  an  operation  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  According  to  the  different  objects  in  view,  various 
kinds  of  measuring  vessels  are  employed.  The  number  of  those  tliat  have 
been  proposed  has  indeed  now  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  must 
forbear  discussing  all  the  forms  and  arrangements  recommended,  and 
fiimply  confine  myself  to  the  description  of  such  measuring  apparatus  as  I 
have  found  the  most  practical  and  convenient  in  my  own  laboratory. 
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Before  entering  into  details,  I  have  to  observe  l^at  the  operator  must^ 
in  the  case  of  every  measuring  vessel,  carefully  distinguish  whether  it  is 
graduated  for  holding  or  for  delivering  the  exact  number  of  c.  c.  marked 
on  it.  If  you  have  made  use  of  a  vessel  of  the  former  description  in 
measuring  off  100  c.  c.  of  a  fluid,  and  wish  to  transfer  the  latter  completely 
to  another  vessel,  you  must,  after  emptying  your  measuring  vessel,  rinse 
it,  and  add  the  rinsings  to  the  fluid  transferred ;  whereas,  if  you  have 
made  use  of  a  measuring  vessel  of  the  latter  description,  there  must  be  no 
rinsing. 

a.  Measuring  vessels  graduated  for  holding  the  exact  measure 

OF  FLUID  marked  ON  THEM. 

aa.  Measuring  vessels  which  serve  to  measure  out  one  definite  quantity/ 
of  fluid. 

We  use  for  this  purpose — 

:§  18. 

1.  Measuring  Flasks, 

Fig.  8  represents  a  measuring  flask  of  the  most  prac- 
tical and  convenient  form. 

Measuring  flasks  of  various  sizes  are  sold  in  the 
shops,  holding  respectively  200,  250,  500,  1000, 
2000,  &c.  c.  c.  As  a  general  rule,  tiiey  have  no 
ground-glass  stoppers;  it  is,  however,  very  desirable, 
in  certain  cases,  to  have  measuring  flasks  with  groimd 
stoppers.  The  flasks  must  be  made  of  well-annealed 
glass  of  uniform  thickness,  so  that  fluids  may  be  heated 
in  them.  The  line- mark  should  be  placed  within  the 
lower  third,  or  at  least  within  the  lower  half,  of  the 
neck. 

Measuring  flasks,  before  they  can  properly  be  em- 
ployed in   analytical  operations,  must  first  be  care- 
fully tested.     The  best  and  simplest  way  of  efiecting 
Fig.  8.  this  is  to  proceed  thus : — Put  the  flask,  perfectly  dry 

inside  and  outside,  on  the  one  scale  of  a  sufliciently 
delicate  balance',  together  with  a  weight  of  1000  grm.  in  the  case  of  a  litre 
flask,  500  grm.  in  the  case  of  a  half-litre  flask,  &c., 'restore  the  equilibrium 
by  placing  the  requisite  quantity  of  shot  and  tinfoil  on  the  oUier  scale, 
then  remove  the  flask  and  the  weight  from  the  balance,  put  the  flask  on  a 
perfectly  level  surface,   and  pour  in  distilled  water   of  16'',*  imtil  the 

*  To  use  water^  in  the  state  of  its  highest  density,  viz.,  of  4**,  1  c.  c.  of  which 
weighs  exactly  1  grm.,  and,  accordingly,  1  litre,  exactly  1000  gnns.,  is  less  piuctical, 
as  the  operations  must  in  that  case  be  conducted  in  a  room  as  cold ;  since,  in  a  wanner 
room,  the  outside  of  the  flask  would  immediately  become  coTered  with  moisture,  in 
consequenoe  of  the  air  cooling  below  dew-point.  Nor  can  I  recommend  F.  Mohr's 
suggestion  to  make  litre-flaaks,  and  measuring  Tessels  in  general,  upon  a  plan  to  make 
the  litre-flask,  for  instance^  hold,  not  1000  grm.  water  at  4**,  but  1000  grm.  at 
16%  since  in  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  proper  regard  is  not  paid  to  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  term  '*  litre*'  in  the  scientific  world  ;  and  measaring-vessels  of  the  same 
nominal  capacity,  made  by  different  instrument-makers,  are  thus  liable  to  differ  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  One  litre-flask,  according  to  Mohr,  holds  1001  '2  standard  c  c. 
I  consider  it  impractical  to  give  to  the  c.  c.  another  signification  in  vessels  intended  for 
measuring  fluids  than  in  vessels  used  for  the  measuring  of  gases,  which  latter  demand 
strict  adhesion  to  the  standard  c  c,  as  it  is  often  required  to  deduce  the  weight  of  a 
gas  by  calculating  from  the  volume. 
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lower  border  of  the  dark  zone  formed  by  the  top  of  the  water  around 
the  inner  vralls  corresponds  with  the  line-mark.  Ailer  having  thoroughly 
dried  the  neck  of  the  flask  above  the  mark,  replace  it  upon  the  scale :  if 
this  restores  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  balance,  the  water  in  the  flask 
weighs,  in  the  case  of  a  litre-measure,  exactly  1000  grm.  If  the  scale 
bearing  the  flask  sinks,  the  water  in  it  weighs  as  much  above  1000  grm. 
as  the  additional  weights  amount  to  which  you  have  to  put  in  the  oUier 
scale  to  restore  the  equilibrium ;  if  it  rises,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water 
weighs  as  much  less  as  the  weights  amoimt  to  which  you  have  to  put  in 
the  scale  with  the  flask  to  effect  the  same  end. 

If  the  water  in  the  litre-measure  weighs  999  grm.,*  in  the  half-litre 
measure,  499*5  grm.,  &c.,  the  measuring  flasks  are  correct.  Diflerences 
up  to  0*100  grm.  in  the  litre  measure,  up  to  0*070  grm.  in  the  half-litre 
measure,  and  up  to  0*050  grm.  in  the  quarter-litre  measure,  are  not  taken 
into  account,  as  one  and  the  same  measuring  flask  will  be  found  to 
offer  variation  to  the  extent  indicated,  in  repeated  consecutive  weighings, 
though  filled  eadi  time  exactly  up  to  the  mark  with  water  of  the  same 
temperature. 

Though  a  flask  should,  upon  examination,  turn  out  not  to  hold  the 
exact  quantity  of  water  which  it  is  stated  to  contain,  it  may  yet  possibly 
agree  with  the  other  measuring  vessels,  and  may  accordingly  still  be  per- 
fectly fit  for  use  for  most  purposes.  Two  measuring  vessels  agree  among 
themselves  if  the  marked  Nos.  of  c.  c.  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other  as  the  weights  found ;  thus,  for  instance,  supposing  your  litre-measure 
to  hold  998  grm.  water  of  16**,  and  your  50  c.  c.  pipette  to  deliver 
49*9  grm.  water  of  the  same  temperature,  the  two  measures  agree,  since 

1000  :  50  =  998  :  49*9. 

To  prepare  or  correct  a  measuring  flask,  tare  the  dry  litre,  half-litre,  or 
quarter-litre  flask,  and  then  weigh  into  it,  by  substitution  (§  9)  999  grm., 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  half  or  quarter  of  that  quantity  of  distilled 
water  of  16**.  Put  the  flask  on  a  perfectly  horizontal  support,  place  your 
eye  on  an  exact  level  with  the  suriace  of  the  water,  and  mark  the  lower 
border  of  the  dark  zone  by  two  little  dots  made  on  the  glass  with  a  point 
dipped  into  thick  asphaltum  varnish,  or  some  other  substance  of  the  kind. 
Now  pour  out  the  water,  place  the  flask  in  a  convenient  position,  and 
cut  with  a  diamond  a  fine  distinct  line  into  the  glass  from  one  dot  to  tlie 
other. 

Measuring  flasks  are  occasionally  also  graduated  for  delivering ;  these, 
however,  can  properly  be  used  only  in  less  accurate  measurings,  since  the 
amount  of  water  remaining  adherent  to  the  glass  inside  the  flask  varies 
not  inconsiderably,  which  may  give  rise  to  perceptible  differences  in  the 
results  of  several  measurements  with  one  and  the  same  flask.  If  you  wish 
to  graduate  a  flask  for  delivering,  or  to  test  one  so  graduated,  pour  water 
into  it,  empty  it  again,  let  it  drain,  and  then  weigh  into  it  the  exact  weight 
of  distilled  water  of  16°  corresponding  to  the  number  of  c.  c.  which 
the  flafik  is  stated  or  required  to  deliver. 

bb.  Measuring  vessels  which  serve  to  measure  out  any  quantities  of 
fluid  at  will, 

*  With  absolute  accuracy,  998*981  grm. 
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[§§  19,  20. 


Fig.  9. 


§  19. 
2.  The  Graduated  Cylinder, 

This  instrument,  represented  in  fig.  9,  should  be  from  2 
to  3  cm.  wide,  of  a  capacity  of  100 — 300  c.  c,  and  divided 
into  single  c.  c.  It  must  be  ground  at  the  top,  that  it  may 
be  covered  quite  close  with  a  ground-glass  plate.  The 
measuring  with  such  cylinders  is  not  quite  so  accurate  as 
with  measuring  flasks,  as  in  the  latter  the  volume  is  read 
off  in  a  narrower  part.  The  accuracy  of  measuring  cylin- 
ders may  be  tested  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  mea- 
suring flasks,  viz.,  by  weighing  into  them  water  of  16^ ; 
or,  also,  very  well,  by  letting  definite  quantities  of  fluid 
flow  into  the  cylinder  from  a  correct  pipette  or  burette 
graduated  for  delivering,  and  observing  whether  or  not  they 
are  correctly  indicated  by  the  scale  of  the  cylinder. 

/3.  Measuring  vessels  graduated  for  delivering  the 
EXACT  measure  OF  FLUID  MARKED  ON  THEM  (graduated  a 
Vecoulement). 


aa.  Measuring  vessels  which  serve  to  measure  out  one  definite  quantity 
offluid, 

§20. 
3.  The  Graduated  Pipette. 

This  instrument  serves  to  take  out  a  definite  volume  of  a  fluid  from 
one  vessel,  and  to  transfer  it  to  another ;  it  must  accordingly  be  of  a  suit- 
able shape  to  admit  of  its  being  freely  inserted  into  flasks  and  bottles. 

We  use  pipettes  of  1, 5, 10, 20, 60,  100, 150,  and  200  c.  c.  capacity.  The 
proper  shape  for  pipettes  up  to  20  c.  c.  capacity  is  represented  in  fig.  10 ; 
fig.  1 1  shows  the  most  practical  form  for  larger  ones.  To  fill  a  pipette 
suction  is  applied  to  the  upper  aperture,  either  directly  with  the  lips  or 
through  a  caoutchouc-tube,  imtil  the  fluid  stands  above  the  mark ;  the 
upper  orifice  (which  is  somewhat  narrowed  and  ground)  is  then  closed 
with  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand  (the  point  of  which  should  be  a 
little  moist) ;  the  outside  is  then  wiped  dry,  if  required,  and,  the  pipette 
being  held  in  a  perfectly  vertical  direction,  the  fluid  is  made  to  drop  out, 
by  lifting  die  finger  a  little,  till  it  has  fallen  to  the  required  level ;  the 
loose  .drop  is  carefully  wiped  ofl*,  and  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  then 
finally  transferred  to  the  oUier  vessel.  In  this  process  it  is  found  that  the 
fluid  does  not  run  out  completely,  but  that  a  small  portion  of  it  remains 
adhering  to  the  glass  in  the  point  of  the  pipette ;  after  a  time,  as  this  be- 
comes increased  by  other  minute  particles  of  fluid  trickling  down  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  a  drop  gathers  at  the  lower  orifice,  which  may 
be  allowed  to  fall  ofl*  fi'om  its  own  weight,  or  may  be  made  to  drop  oflT  by 
a  slight  shake.  If,  after  this,  the  point  of  the  pipette  be  laid  against  a 
moist  portion  of  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel,  another  minute  portion  of 
fluid  win  trickle  out,  and,  lastly,  another  trifling  droplet  or  so  may  be  got 
out  by  blowing  into  the  pipette.  Now,  supposing  the  operator  foUows 
no  fixed  rule  in  this  respect,  letting  the  fluid,  for  instance,  in  one  opera- 
tion simply  run  out,  whilst  in  another  operation  he  lets  it  drain  afterwards, 
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and  in  b  third  blows  out  the  last  particles  of  it  from  the  pipette,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  respective  quantities  of  iluid  delivered  in  the  aevend  opera- 
tiona  cannot  bo  quite  equal  I  prefer  in  all  cases  the  second  method,  viz., 
to  lay  the  point  of  the  pipette,  whilst  dmioing,  finally  against  a  moist 
portion  of  uie  side  of  the  vessel,  which  I  have  ^ways  found  to  give  the 
most  accurately  corresponding  measureinentB. 

The  correctQesa  of  a  pipette  is  t«sted  by  filling  it  up  to  the  mark  with 
distilled  wat«r  of  16°,  letting  the  water  run  out,  in  the  manner  just 
Mated,  into  a  tared  vessel,  and  weighing;  the  pipette  may  be  pronounced 
correct  if  100  c  o.  of  water  of  IG"  weigh  99-9  grm. 

Testing  in  like  manner  the  accuracy 
of  the  measmrementa  made  with  a  simple 
hand  pipett«,  we  find  that  one  and  ^e 
same  pipette  will  in  repeated  consecutive 
weighings  of  the  contents,  though  filled 
and  emptied  each  time  with  the  minutest 
care,  show  difierences  np  to  0*010  grm. 
for  10  c.  c.  capacity,  up  to  0-040  grm. 
Jbr  50  c.  0.  capacity. 

The  accntacy  of  Uie  measuremenla 
made  with  a  pipette  may  be  heightened 
by  giving  the  instrument  the  form  and 
contraction  shown  in  fig.  13,  and  fixing 
it  to  a  bolder. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  drawing  that 
these  pipettes  are  emptied  only  to  a  cer- 
tain mark  in  the  lower  tube,  and  that 
they  are  provided  with  a  comprtsaioa 
ttop-eoek,  a  contrivance  which  we  shaU 
have  occasion  to  describe  in  detail  when 
on  Uie  subject  of  burettes.     This  a 
trivance  reduces  the  differences  of  m 
aurements  with  one  and  the  same  50  ( 
pipette  to  0*005  grm. 

Pipettes  are  used  more  especially  in 
cases  where  it  is  intended  to  estimate 
different  constituente  of  a  substance 
separate  pordons  of  the  same:  for  in- 
stance,  10  gnn.  of  the  Bubstasce  under 
examination  are  dissolved  \d  a  250.  c.  c. 
RaA,  the  solution  is  diluted  up  to  the 
mark,  shaken,  and  3,  3,  or  4  several 
portions  are  then  taken  out  with  a  50  C. 
pipette.    Each  portion  consists  of  ^  part     ^     ^ 
of  tlie  whole,  and  accordingly  contains 

2  grm.  of  the  substance.     Ot"  course  the   ''8- l""      ^«- ""         ^'S- ^2- 
pipette  and  the  flask  must  be  in  perfoct 

huinony.  Whether  they  are  may  be  ascertained  by,  for  instance,  emp^- 
ing  the  60  c.  c.  pipette  5  times  into  the  250  c.  c.  flask,  and  observing 
if  the  lower  edge  of  the  dark  zone  of  fluid  coincides  with  the  mark.  If  it 
does  not,  you  may  make  a  fr«ah  mark,  which,  no  matter  whether  it  is  really 
correct  or  not,  will  bring  the  two  inetruments  in  question  into  conformity 
with  eachothw. 
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Cfllndrlcal  pipettes,  graduated  throughout  their  entire  length,  mny  be 
used  also  to  measure  out  any  gireu  quantities  of  liquid  ;  however,  Uiese 
instrumentB  can  properlj  be  employed  only  in  processes  where  minute 
accuracy  is  not  indispensable,  as  the  limits  of  error  in  reading  off 
the  divisions  in  the  wider  part  of  the  tube  are  not  inconsiderable.  For 
smaller  quantities  of  liquid  this  inaccuracy  may  be  avoided,  by  msklug 
the  pipettes  of  tubes  of  uniform  width,  having  a  small  diameter  only,  and 
narrowed  at  both  ends.     (Fr.  Mohr's  measuring  pipettes.) 

When  a  fluid  nms  out  of  a  pipette,  drops  sometimes  remain  here  and 
there  adhering  to  the  tube ;  this  arises  from  a  film  of  jat  on  the  iumde ; 
it  may  be  removed  by  keeping  the  instrument  some  time  filled  with  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potasea  mised  with  sulphuric  acid. 

bb.  Meaturing  vestelt  tchick  serve  to  measure  out  quantities  of  fluid  at 
'*"    ■  4.   The  Burette. 

Of  the  various  forma 
and  dispositions  of  this 
instrument,  the  follow- 
ing appear  to  me  the 
moat  convenient : — 

§21. 
I.   Mohr's    BurttU, 
(Compression  cock  bu- 
rette.) 

For  this  excellent 
measuring  apparatus, 
which  is  represented 
in  fig.  13,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Fr.  MoBit, 
It  conusts  of  a  cylin- 
drical tube,  narrower 
towards  the  lower  end 
for  about  an  inch,  with 
a  slight  widening,  how- 
ever, at  the  extreme 
point,  in  order  titat  the 
caoutchouc  connector 
may  take  a  firmer  hold. 
I  only  use  burettes  of 
twosizes,viz.,of30c.c., 
divided  into  -i^j-  c.  c. ; 
and  of  50  c.  c,  divided 
into  j  c.  c.  The  former 
I  employ  principally 
in  scientific,  the  latter 
chiefly  in  technical 
investigations.  The 
PI    j3  usual  length  of  my  30 

c.  c.  burette  is  about 
&Ocm.;  the  graduated  portion  occupies  about  43  cm.  The  diameter  of  the 
tube  is  accordingly  about  10  mm.  in  tlie  clear  ;  the  upper  orifice  is,  fop 
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the  convenience  of  filling,  widened  in  form  of  a  fiumel,  meBsuring  20  mm. 
in  diameter;  the  width  of  the  lower  orifice  is  5  mai.  For  very  delicate 
processes,  the  length  of  the  graduated  portion  may  be  extended  to  50  or 
52  cm.,  leaving  thus  intervala  of  nearly  2  mm.  between  the  small  divi- 
eional  lines.  In  my  50  c.  c,  burettes  the  graduated  portioa  of  the  tube  is 
generally  40  cm.  long. 

To  make  the  instrument  ready  for  use,  the  narrowed  lower  end  of  the 
tube  is  warmed  a  little,  and  greased  with  tallow  ;  a  caoutchouc  tube,  about 
30  mm.  long,  and  having  a  diameter  of  3  mm.  in  the  clear,  is  then  drawn 
OTcr  it ;  into  the  other  end  of  this  is  inserted  a  tube  of  pretty  thick  glass, 
about  40  mm.  long,  and  drawn  out  to  a  tolerably  fine  point ;  it  is  advisable 
to  slightly  widen  the  upper  end  of  this  tube  also,  and  to  cover  it  with  a  thin 
coat  of  tallow ;  and  also  to  tie  linen-thread,  or  twine,  round  both  ends  of 
the  connector,  to  insure  perfect  tightness. 

The  space  between  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  burett«  and  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  small  deli- 
very tube  should  be  about  15  , 
mm.     The  iudia-rubber  tube  is  | 
nowprcasedtogetherbetweenthe  I 
endsofthe  tubcsby^ecompres-  ' 
8ion-cock(orclip).  Thialatterin- 
strument  is  usually  made  out  of 
brass  wire;  the  form  represented 
in  fig.  14  was  given  by  Mdhr. 

A  good  clip  must  pinch  sc 
that  not  a  particle  of  fluid  can 
its  way  through  the  c 
compressed  by  it ;  it  m 
structed  that  the  analyst  may  work  it 

with  perfect  lacili^  and  exactness,  so  v     ^K 

as  to  regulat«  the  outilow  of  the  liquid  ''^' 

with  the  most  rigorous  accuracy,  by 
bringing  a  higher  or  leas  degree  of 
preasure  to  bear  upon  it. 

MoHB*  has  lately  deviaed  also  very 
practical  clamps  made  of  glass  (or 
horn)  and  caoutchouc,  which  I  t^n 
highly  recommend. 

Figs.  15  and  16  show  the  construc- 
tion of  these  clamps;  they  are  so 
simple  that  anybody  may  easily  make 
them  according  to  Muhb's  instructions, 
which    I  wilt  give   here   in  his  own 

"  Bend  two  pieces  of  flat  thermo- 
meter tubing  from  80  to  90  mm.  long, 
in  a  very  obtuse  angle,  place  between 
them,  in  the  middle,  a  piece  of  cork, 
about  Ij  or  3  mm.  thick,  and  put  a 
caoutchouc  ring,  cut  off  from  a  some-  Fig.  IB. 

*  Mohr'*  "Iiahrbuch  der  ntrirmethade,'  addeudi,  p.  Zii, 
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wliat  wide  india-rubber  tube,  over  the  part  enclosing  tlie  cork.  Put  the 
little  caoutchouc  tube  of  the  burette  between  the  two  glass  tubes,  press 
the  pointa  together,  and  push  another  india-rubber  ring  over  the  tubes. 
These  two  rings  serve  to  keep  the  elastic  tube  of  the  burette  tightl]' 
compressed.  By  pressing  on  the  divergent  ends  of  the  glass  rods,  the 
elastic  bands  are  stretched  asunder,  and  the  elastic  tube  being  thus  partly 
relieved  from  the  compreasioa  exerted  by  them,  allows  the  liquid  to  drop 
through  the  delivery  tube ;  when  the  pressure  on  the  ends  of  the  tube 
ceases,  the  elasdc  bands,  recovering  their  original  tightneos,  dose  the  con- 
nector again." 

For  supporting  Mohr'b  burettes,  I  use  the  holder  represented  in  fig.  13 ; 
this  iustrunient,  whilst  securely  confining  (he  tube,  permits  its  being  moved 
up  and  down  with  perfect  freedom, 
and  also  its  beingtaken  out,  without 
interfering  with  the  compression 
cock.  The  position  of  die  bu- 
rette must  be  strictly  perpendicular, 
to  insure  which,  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  the  grooves  of  the  cork 
lining,  which  are  intended  to  re- 
ceive the  tube,  perfectly  vertical, 
with  the  lower  board  of  the  stand 
in  a  horizontal  poution.  I  now 
have  the  arm  bearing  the  tubes 
made  movable  round  the  upright, 
so  that  first  one  burette  and  then 
the  other  may  be  used  with  ease. 
A  screw  (which  is  wanting  in  the 
figure)  serves  to  fix  the  arm  if  re- 
quired. A  similar  holder,  with 
screw -clamp,  ia  represented  in 
fig.  17. 

To  charge  the  burette  for  a  Tola~ 
metrical  operation,  the  point  of  the 
instrument  is  immersed  in  ,the  li- 
quid, the  compresaioa-cock  ^pened, 
and  a  little  liquid,  sufficient  ;at  least 
to  reach  into  the  burets  tube, 
sucked  up  by  applying  the  mouth 
to  the  upper  end ;  the  cock  is  then 
closed,  and  the  liquid  poured  into 
the  burette  until  it  reochee  up  to 
a  little  above  the  top  mark.  The 
Fig.  17.  burette  having,  if  required,  been 

duly  adjusted  is  the  proper  vertical 
pontion,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  drop  out  to  the  exact  level  of  the  top 
mark.  The  instrument  ia  now  ready  for  use.  When  as  much  liquid 
lias  flowed  out  as  is  required  to  attain  the  deured  object,  the  analyst,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  read  off  the  volume  used,  has  to  wait  a  few  minute*,  to 
give  the  partjclea  of  fiuid  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  emptied  portion  of 
the  tube  proper  time  to  run  down.  Thia  ia  an  indiapenaable  part  of  the 
operation  in  accurate  measurements,  since,  if  neglected,  an  experiment  in 
which  the  standard  liqiud  in  the  burette  ia  added  slowly  to  the  fiuid  under 
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ex&miiiatioti  (in  which,  accordingly,  the  minute  particlea  of  fluid  adhering 
to  the  glass  hare  proper  time  afforded  them  during  th%  operation  itself  to 
mn  down),  will,  of  oourae,  give  slightly  different  results  from  those 
-  arriTed  at  in  another  experiment,  where  tlie  laiger  portion  of  the 
standard  fluid  is  applied  rapidly,  and  the  last  few  drops  alone  are  added 

The  way  in  which  the  rtading-off  is  effected,  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance in  volumetric  analysis ;  the  first  requisite  is  to  bring  the  eye  to 
a  level  with  the  top  of  the  fluid.  We  must  consequently  settle  the  question 
— What  is  to  be  considermi  the  top  7 

If  you  hold  s  burette,  partly  filled  with  water,  between  the  eye  and  a 
strongly  illumined  wall,  the  surjace  of  the  fluid  presents  the  appearance 
shown  in  fig.  18  ;  if  you  hold  close  behind  the  tube  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
with  a  strong  light  &lling  on  it,  the  aur&ce  of  t^e  fluid  presents  the  appear- 
ance shown  in  fig.  19. 

In  the  one  aa  well  aa  in  the  other  cue,  yon  have  to  read  off  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  dark  zone,  this  being  the  most  distinctly  marked  line.  Fr. 
HoHK  recommends  the  following  device  for  reading-off : — Paste  on  a  sheet 
of  very  white  paper  a  broad  strip  of  black  paper,  and,  when  reading-off, 
hold  this  close  behind  the  burette,  in  a  position  to  place  the  border  line 
between  white  and  black  from  2  to  3  mm.  below  the  lower  border  of  the 
dark  zone,  aa  shown  in  fig.  20 ;  read-off  at  the  lower  border  of  the  dark 


T>g.  18.  Fig.  IB.  Fig.  20. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  bold  the  paper  invariably  in  the  same  posi- 
Uon,  unce,  if  it  be  held  lower  down,  the  lower  border  of  the  black  zone 
will  move  higher  up. 

I  do  not  myself  read-ofl*  in  this  manner,  but  I  prefer  to  read-off  in  a 
light  which  causes  the  appearance  represented  in  fig.  18. 

By  the  use  of  Ebdmaim's  float*  all  uncertMnties  in  reading-off  may  he 
avoided.     Fig.  21  represents  a  burette  thus  provided.     In  this  case  we 

*  JoniD.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  71,  D*. 
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always  read  off  the  degree  of  the  burette  whidi  coincidee  with  the  circle 
in  the  middle  of  the  float.  The  float  must  be  bo  fitted  to  the  width  of  th« 
burette  tliat  when  placed  in  the  filled  burette,  it  will, 
OD  allowing  the  fluid  to  run  out  gradually,  sink  down 
with  the  same  without  waTering,  and  when  it  ba*  been 
pressed  down  into  the  fluid  of  die  closed  burette,  it  will 
slowly  rise  agun.  The  weight  of  the  float  must,  if  ne- 
cesBary,  be  so  regulated  by  mercury  that  yibea  placed 
in  the  filled  tube  it  may  cut  the  fluid  with  its  top  uni- 
formly all  loond.  A  further  important  condition  of 
the  float  is  that  its  axis  should  coincide  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  that  of  die  burette  tube,  so  that  the 
division-mark  on  the  burette  may  be  always  parallel 
with  the  circular  line  on  the  float. 

The  correctness  of  the  graduation  of  a  burette  is 
tested  in  the  most  simple  way,  as  follows :  fill  the  in- 
strument up  to   the  highest  division  with  water   of 
16",  then  let  10  c.  c.  of  the  liquid  flow  out  into  an 
accurately  weighed  flask,  and  weigh;  then  let  another 
quantity  of  10  c.  c.  flow  out,  and  weigh  ag&in,  and  repeat 
the  operation  until  the    contents  of  the  burette  are 
exhausted.     If  the  instrument  is  correctly  graduated, 
erery  10  c.    c.    of  water   of  16°  must  weigh  9-990 
grm.     Difierences  up  to   0010   grra.    may  be  disre- 
garded, since  even  with  the  greatest  care  bestowed  on 
the  process  of  reading-off,  deviations  to 
that  extent  will  occur  in  repeated  mea- 
surements of  the  uppermost  1 0  c.  c.  of  one 
and  the  same  burette.     With  tlie  float- 
,  Fig.  21.  burettes  the  weighings  agree  much  more 

accurately,  and  the  differences  for  10  c.  c. 
do  not  exceed  0'002  grm. 

Mohr's  burette  is  unquestionably  the  best  and  most  oon- 
venient  instrument  of  the  kind,  and  ought  to  be  employed 
in  the  measurement  of  all  liquids  which  are  not  injuriously 
affected  by  contact  with  caoutchouc.  Of  the  standard  solu- 
tions used  at  present  in  volumetric  analysis,  that  of  per- 
manganate of  potasaa  alone  cannot  bear  contact  with  caout- 
chouc. Analysts  desiring  to  graduate  their  own  burettes  I 
refer  to  Sgheiblix.* 

$  22. 
n.  Oay-Lattac^B  Burette. 
Fig.  22  represents  this  instrument  in,  as  I  believe,  its 
most  practical  form. 

I  make  use  of  two  sizes,  one  of  60  c.  c,  divided  into 
\  c.  c,  the  other  of  30  c.  c.  divided  into  -^  c.  c.  The 
former  is  about  6S  cm.  long ;  the  graduated  portion  occu- 
pies about  35  cm. ;  the  internal  diameter  of  the  wide  tube 
measures  15  mm. ;  that  of  the  narrow  tube  4  mm.,  which 
in  the  upper  bent  end  gradually  decreases  to  2  mm.     The        Fig.  SI 

*  JoDrD.  r  pnkt.  Cbam.  7S,  177. 
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graduated  portioii  of  the  smaller  burette  is  about  28  cm.  long,  and  has 
aooordingly  an  internal  diameter  of  about  11  mm. 

When  operating  with  a  burette  of  this  construction,  I  hold  the  instru- 
ment with  the  left  hand,  letting  the  bottom  part  lean  a  little  against  the 
diest  This  way  of  handling  the  instrument  gives  the  operator  the  most 
perfect  control  over  it,  and  enables  him  to  r^ulate  at  will  the  outflow  of 
the  liquid ;  the  operation  may  be  facilitated  also  by  giving  the  burette, 
from  time  to  time,  a  slight  turn  roimd  its  longitudinal  axis,  thereby  placing 
the  spout  alternately  in  a  more  vertical,  aild  a  more  horizontal,  position. 
As  a  general  rule,  I  never  let  the  liquid  nm  back  in  the  narrow  tube,  in 
the  course  of  an  experiment,  since  the  air-bubble  enclosed  between  the 
fluid  in  the  burette  and  the  drop  adhering  to  the  mouth  of  the  spout, 
makes  it  generally  a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  renew  the  outflow  of  the 
liquid. 

The  stand  which  I  make  use  of  to  rest  my  burettes  in,  consists  of  a  disk 
of  solid  wood,  from  5  to  6  cm.  high,  and  from  10  to  12  cm.  in  diameter, 
with  holes  made  with  the  auger  and  chisel,  of  proper  size  to  receive 
the  bottom  part  of  the  burettes.  This  arrangement  seems  to  me  more 
convenient  than  the  common  method  of  cementing  the  burette  in  a  wooden 
foot. 

To  overcome  the  difficulty  of  renewing  the  outflow  of  the  liquid,  which 
ilLalways  experienced  when,  during  the  temporary  cessation  of  the  process, 
air  has  been  enclosed  between  the  liquid  in  the  burette  and  the  drop  ad- 
hering to  the  mouth  of  the  spout,  Mohr  suggests  the  use  of  a  perforated 
cork,  bearing  a  short  glass  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle.  The  cork 
being  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  wide  tube,  a  piece  of  caoutchouc 
is  drawn  over  the  short  glass  tube ;  by  blowing  into  this  with  greater 
or  less  force,  the  outflow  of  the  liquid  from  the  spout  of  the  slightly  danting 
burette  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  Instead  of  blowing  with  tne  mouth 
a  caoutchouc  balloon  may  be  used.  This  contains  a  small  round  opening 
by  which  air  enters,  and  which  is  closed  by  the  finger  during  compression. 

(HERVi-MANGON.*) 

The  reading-oflf  of  the  height  of  the  liquid  is  effected  in  the  same  way 
as  explained  in  §  21.  I  prefer,  however,  placing  the  burette  firmly  again^C 
a  perpendicidar  partition,  either  a  strongly  illumined  door,  or  the  pane  of 
a  window,  to  insure  the  vertical  position  of  the  instrument.  It  is  only 
when  operating  with  more  highly  concentrated,  and  accordingly  opaque 
solutions  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  that  the  method  of  reading  off  re^ 
quires  modification ;  in  that  case,  the  upper  border  of  the  liquid  is  noted ; 
and  the  best  way  is  to  place  the  burette  against  a  white  bedcground,  and 
read  off  by  reflected  light. 

The  correctness  of  the  graduation  of  Gat-Lussac^s  burettes  is  tested  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  Mohr's  burettes. 


§  23. 

HI.  Oeissler's  Burette. 

In  this  instrument,  which  is  represented  in  fig.  28,  the  nairow  tube  is 
placed  inside  the  wide  tube  instead  of  outside,  as  in  Gat-Lussac's  burette. 
The  part  of  the  inner  tube  projecting  beyond  the  wide  tube  is  thick  in  the 

*  lUp.  chiffi.  appliqu^  1,  68  ;  fig.  98. 
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glass ;  whilst  the  port  inside,  which  is  of  the  same  inside  width,  ia  made  of 
very  tliin  glass. 

This  is  a  very  conTenieat  instrument,  and  less  liable 
W  fracture  than  Gat-Lds3ac's  huretle.  I  am  very 
fond  of  woiking  with  it. 

For  the  method  of  reading-off  and  testing  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  inBtniment,  I  refer  to  §^  21  and  22. 

II.  PRELIMINAKT  OPEBATIONa.  —  pBBPARATIOir  OF 
SDBffTANCES  FOE  THE  PeOCESBKS  OF  QUAMTITA- 
TIVE   AHALTSIS. 

5  24. 

1.  Ths  Selbctioit  of  the  Saiipls. 

Before  tlie  analyst  proceeds  to  make  the  quantita- 
tive analysis  of  a  body,  he  cannot  too  careMly  con- 
aider  whether  the  desired  result  is  fhlly  attained  if  he 
simply  knows  the  respective  quanti^  of  every  indivi- 
dual  constituent  of  that  body.  This  j»imary  point  is 
but  too  frequently  disregarded,  and  thus  &lae  impres- 
sions are  made,  even  by  the  most  careful  analydn. 
This  remaric  applies  both  to  scientific  and  to  technical 
investigations. 

Therefore,  if  you  have  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  mineral,  take  the  greatest  possible  caie  to 
remove  in  the  first  place  every  particle  of  gangue,  and 
disseminated  impurities ;  remove  any  adherent  matter 
by  wiping  or  washing,  then  wrap  the  substance  up  in 
a  sheet  of  thick  paper,  and  crush  it  to  pieces  on  a 
steel  anvil ;  and  pick  out  with  a  pair  of  small  pincers 
the  cleanest  pieces.  Crystalline  substances,  prepared 
artificially,  ought  to  be  purified  by  recrystallization ; 
precipitates  by  thorough  washing,  &c.  &c. 

In  technical  inveatigatious — when  called  upon,  for 
instance,  to  determine  the  amount  of  peroaide  pre- 
sent in  a  manganese  ore,  or  the  amount  of  iron  pte- 
flg  23.  sent  in  an  iron  ore, — the  first  point  for  consideration 

ought  to  be  whether  the  samples  selected  correspond 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  average  quality  of  the  ore.  What  would  it 
serve,  indeed,  to  the  purchaser  of  a  manganese  miue  to  know  the  amount 
of  peroxide  present  in  a  select,  possibly  particularly  rich,  sample? 

Tliese  few  observations  will  suffice  to  show  QiM  no  universally  appli- 
cable and  valid  rules  to  guide  the  analyst  in  the  selection  of  the  sample 
can  be  hud  down ;  he  must  in  every  individual  case,  on  the  one  hand, 
esamiue  the  substance  carefully,  and  more  particularly  also  under  the 
microscope,  or  through  a  lens;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  keep  clearly  in 
view  the  object  of  the  inTesdgation,  and  then  take  his  measures  accord- 
ingly. 

§25. 
2.  Mechakical  DivisioK. 
In  order  to  prepare  a  substance  for  analyus,  i.e.,  to  render  it  accessible 
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to  the  action  of  tolvents  or  fluxes,  it  ia  generally  indispenmble,  in  the  first 
pUce,  to  divide  it  into  minute  parts,  since  this  will  create  abundant  pninta 
of  contact  for  the  solvent,  and  will  counteract,  and,  as  &r  as  practicable, 
remove  the  adverse  influence  of  the  power  of  cohesion,  thus  fulfilling  all 
the  conditions  neceaaaiy  to  effect  a  complete  and  speedy  solution. 

The  means  employed  to  attain  this  object  vary  acct^^iing  to  the  nature 
(^  the  different  bodies  we  have  to  operate  upon.  In  many  cases,  simple 
ornahing  or  pounding  ia  sufficient ;  in  other  caaes  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  powder  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  fineness,  by  sifting  or  by  elu- 
triation. 

The  <7>eiation  of  powdering  is  conducted  in  mortars ;  the  first  and  moat 
indispensable  condition  is,  that  the  material  of  the  mortar  be  considerably 
harder  than  the  substance  to  be  pulverized,  bo  a6  to  prevent,  as  &r  as 
piscticable,  the  latter  firom  being  contaminated  wiib  any  particles  of  the 
former.  Thus,  for  pounding  salta  and  other  Babetancea  possessing  no  very 
considerable  d^ree  of  hardness,  porcelain  mortars  may  be  used!  whilst 
the  pounding  of  harder  substances  (of  most  minerals,  for  instance,)  requires 
vessels  of  agate,  chalcedony,  or  flint  In  such  cases,  tlie  larger  pieces  are 
first  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder;  this  ia  best  effected  by  wrapping  tliem 
np  in  eeveial  sheets  of  writing-paper,  and  striking  them  with  a  hammer 
upon  a  steel  or  iron  plate  ;  the  coarse  powder  thus  obtained  ia  then  pul- 
verized, in  sniaU  portions  at  a  time,  in  an  agate  mortar,  until  it  is  reduced 
to  the  stat«  of  an  impalpable  powder.  If  we  have  but  a  small  portion  of  a 
mineral  to  operate  upon,  and  indeed  in  all  cases  where  we  are  desirous  of 
avoiding  loss,  it  ia  adviaable  to  use  a  ateel  mortar  (fig.  24)  fi>r  the  pre- 
paratory reduction  of  the  mineral  to  coarae  powder. 

a  b  and  c  d  represent  the  two  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  mortar ;  these  may  be 
readily  taken  asunder.  The  substance  to 
be  cTiished  (having,  if  practicable,  first 
been  broken  into  small  pieces),  is  placed 
in  the  cylindrical  chamber  ef;  the  steel 
(nrlinder,  which  fits  somewhat  loosely  into 
the  chamber,  serves  as  pestle.  The  mortar 
is  placed  upon  a  solid  support,  and  per- 
pendicular blows  are  repeatedly  struck 
upon  the  pestle  with  a  hammer  until  the 
object  in  view  is  attained. 

Minerals  which  are  very  difficult  to  pul- 
verize should  be  strongly  ignited,  and  then 
suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water,  and 
snbeequendy  again  ignited.  This  process 
ia  of  course  applicable  only  to  minerals 
which  lose  no  essential  constituent  on  igni-  ^'8-  **• 

tion,  and  are  perfttitly  insoluble  in  water. 

In  the  purdiaae  of  agate  mortars,  especial  care  ought  to  be  taken  that 
they  have  no  palpable  cracks  or  indentationa ;  very  shght  cracks,  however, 
that  cannot  be  felt,  do  not  render  the  mortar  useleaa,  although  they  impair 
its  dniability. 

Minerals  insoluble  in  acids,  and  which  consequently  require  fiising,  must 
especially  be  finely  divided,  otherwise  we  cannot  calculate  upon  complete 
decomposition.  This  object  may  be  obtained  either  by  triturating  the 
ponnded  mineral  with  water,  or  by  elutriation,  or  by  nfting ;  the  two 
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former  processes,  however,  can  be  resorted  to  only  in  the  case  of  substances 
which  are  not  attacked  by  water.  It  is  quite  clear  that  analysts  must  in 
future  be  much  more  cautious  in  this  point  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case,  since  we  know  now  that  many  substances  which  are  usually  held  to 
be  insoluble  in  water  are,  when  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  strongly 
affected  by  .that  solvent;  thus,  for  instance,  water,  acting  upon  finely 
pulverized  glass,  is  found  to  rapidly  dissolve  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  the 
powder  even  in  the  cold.  (Pelouze.*)  Thus,  again,  finely  divided 
feldspar,  granite,  trachyte  and  porphyry  give  up  to  water  both  alkali  and 
silica.  (H.  LuDWiG.f) 

Trituration  with  water  (Jtevigation),  Add  a  little  water  to  the  pounded 
mineral  in  the  mortar,  and  triturate  the  paste  until  all  crepitation  ceases, 
or,  which  is  a  more  expeditious  process,  transfer  the  mineral  paste  froim  the 
mortar  to  an  agate  or  flint  slab,  and  triturate  it  thereon  with  a  muller. 
Kinse  the  paste  off,  with  the  washing  bottle,  into  a  smooth  porcelain  basin 
of  hemispheric  form,  evaporate  the  water  on  the  water-bath,  and.  mix  the 
residue  most  carefully  with  the  pestle.  (The  paste  may  be  dried  also  in 
the  agate  mortar,  but  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  since  otherwise  the  mortar 
might  crack.) 

To  perform  the  process  of  elutriatiarij  the  pasty  mass,  having  first  been 
very  &iely  triturated  with  water,  is  washed  off  into  a  beaker,  and  stirred 
with  distilled  water ;  the  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand  a  minute  or  so, 
after  which  the  supernatant  turbid  fluid  is  poured  off  into  another  beaker. 
The  sediment,  which  contains  the  coarser  parts,  is  then  again  subjected  to 
the  process  of  trituration,  &c.,  and  the  same  operation  repeated  until  the 
whole  quantity  is  elutriated.  The  turbid  fluid  is  allowed  to  stand  at  rest 
until  the  minute  particles  of  the  substance  held  in  suspension  have  sub- 
sided, which  generally  takes  many  hours.  The  water  is  then  finally 
decanted,  and  the  powder  dried  in  itxe  beaker. 

The  process  of  sifting  is  conducted  as  £)llows:  a  piece  of  fine,  well- 
washed,  and  thoroughly  dry  linen  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of  a  bottle 
about  10  cm.  high,  and  pressed  down  a  little  into  the  mouth,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  bag;  a  portion  of  the  finely  triturated  substance  is  put 
into  the  bag,  and  a  piece  of  soft  leather  stretched  tightly  over  the  top  by 
way  of  cover.  By  drumming  with  the  finger  on. the  leather  cover,  a  shaking 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  bag,  which  makes  the  finer  particles  of  the  powder 
gradually  pass  through  the  linen.  The  portion  remaining  in  the  bag  is 
subjected  again  to  trituration  in  an  agate  mortar,  and,  together  with  a 
frefiji  portion  of  the  powder,  sifted  again ;  and  the  same  process  is  continued 
untU  the  entire  mass  has  passed  through  the  bag  into  the  glass. 

When  operating  on  substances  consisting  of  different  compoimds  it 
would  be  a  grave  error  indeed  to  use  for  analysis  the  powder  resulting 
firom  the  first  process  of  elutriation  or  sifting,  since  this  will  contain  the 
more  readily  pulverizable  constituents  in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  more 
resisting  ones  than  is  the  case  with  the  original  substance. 

Great  care  must,  therefore,  also  be  taken  to  avoid  a  loss  of  substance  in 
the  process  of  elutriation  or  sifting,  as  this  loss  is  likely  to  be  distributed 
unequally  among  the  several  component  parts. 

In  cases  where  it  is  intended*  to  ascertain  the  average  composition  of  a 
heterogeneous  substance,  of  an  iron  ore  for  instance,  a  large  average 
sample    is  selected,   and  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder;    the    latter    is 

*  Compt.  Bend.  t.  zliii.,  pp.  117-128. 
t  Archiv  der  Pharm.  91, 147. 
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thoroughly  intermixed,  a  portion  of  it  powdered  more  finely,  and  mixed 
tuii£>rmlj,  and  finally  the  quantity  required  for  analysia  is  reduced  to  the 
finest  powder.  The  most  convenient  instrument  for  the  crushing  and  coarse 
pounding  of  large  samples  of  ore,  &c.,  is  a  steel  anvil  and  hammer.  .  The 
anvil  in  my  own  laboratory  consists  of  a  wood  pillar,  85  cm.  high  and  26 
cm.  in  diameter,  into  which  a  steel  plate,  3  cm.  thick  and  20  cm.  in 
diameter,  is  let  to  the  depth  of  one-half  of  its  thickness.  A  brass  ring, 
5  cm.  high,  fits  round  the  upper  projecting  part  of  the  steel  plate.  The 
hammer,  which  is  well  steeled,  has  a  striking  sur&ce  of  5  cm.  diameter. 
An  anvil  and  hammer  of  this  kind  afiord,  among  others,  this  advantage, 
that  their  steel  sur&ces  admit  most  readily  of  cleaning.  To  convert  &e 
coarse  powder  into  a  finer,  a  smooth-turned  steel  mortar  of  about  130mm. 
upper  diameter  and  74  mm.  deep  is  used — ^the  final  trituration  is  con- 
ducted in  an  agate  mortar. 

§  26. 
3.  Drying. 

Bodies  which  it  is  intended  to  analyze  quantitatively,  must  be,  when 
weighed,  in  a  definite  state,  in  a  condition  in  which  they  can  be  always 
obtained  again. 

Now,  the  essential  constituents  of  a  substance  are  usually  accompanied 
by  an  unessential  one,  viz.,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  water,  enclosed 
either  within  its  lameihe,  or  adhering  to  it  from  the  mode  of  its  prepara- 
tion, or  absorbed  by  it  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
to  estimate  correctly  the  quantity  of  a  substance,  we  must,  in  the  first 
place,  remove  this  variable  amount  of  water.  Moat  solid  bodies,  there- 
fore, require  to  he  dried  before  they  can  be  quantitatively  analysed. 

The  operation  of  drying  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  for  the 
correctness  of  the  results ;  indeed  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  many  of 
the  difierences  observed  in  analytical  researches  proceed  entirely  firom  the 
fiu^  that  substances  are  analysed  in  different  states  of  moisture. 

Many  bodies  contain,  as  is  well  known,  water  which  is  proper  to  them 
either  as  inherent  in  liieir  constitution  or  as  so-called  water  of  crystal- 
lization. In  contradistinction  to  this,  we  will  employ  the  term  moisture 
to  designate  that  variable  adherent  or  mechanically  enclosed  water,  with 
the  removal  of  which  the  operation  of  drying  in  the  sense  here  in  view  is 
alone  concerned. 

In  the  drying  of  substances  fi>r  quantitative  analysis,  oiur  object  is  to 
remove  all  moisture,  without  interfering  in  the  slightest  d^ee  with  combined 
water  or  any  other  constituent  of  the  body.  To  accomplish  this  object,  it 
is  absolutely  requisite  that  we  should  know  the  properties  which  the  sub- 
stance under  examination  manifests  in  the  dry  state,  and  whether  it  loses 
water  or  other  constituents  at  a  red  heat,  or  at  100^  or  in  dried  air,  or 
even  simply  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  These  data  will  serve  to 
guide  us  in  the  selection  of  the  process  of  desiccation  best  suited  to  each 
substance.* 

The  following  classification  may  accordingly  be  adopted : — 

a.  Substances  which  lose  water  even  in  simple  contact  with  the  atmo- 

*  The  dried  snbatanoe  should  always  at  once  be  traDeferred  to  a  well-closed  vessel ; 
glasB-tabes,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  of  sufficiently  thick  glass  to  bear  the  firm  insertion 
of  tight-fitting  smooth  coiiu,  are  usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  advisable 
to  put  tinfoil  under  tiie  oork. 
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tphere ;  such  u  sulphate  of  aoda,  crystallized  carbonate  of  (oda,  &c 
SubatBacen  of  ihis  kind  turn  dull  and  opaque  wben  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  finally  crumble  wholly  or  partially  to  a  vhite  powder.  Tbey  are 
more  difficult  to  dry  than  many  other  bodies.  The  proceea  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  is  to  press  the  puIveriEed  mlts  with  some  degree  of  force 
between  thick  layers  of  fine  whit«  blotting-paper,  repeating  the  opemtioD 
with  fresh  paper  until  the  last  sheets  remain  tdsolutel;/  dry. 

It  is  generally  advisable  in  the  ooune  of  this  operation  to  repowder  the 
salt. 

b.  Subttances  which  do  not  yield  waltr  to  tht  atmosphere  (unUag  it  is 
ptrfectly  dry),  but  effioretce  in  artificially  dried  air;  such  as  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  tartrate  of  potasaa  and  soda  (Rochelle  salt),  &c.  Salte  of  this 
kind  are  reduced  to  powder,  which,  if  it  be  very  moist,  is  pressed  between 
sheets  of  blotting-paper,  as  in  a ;  after  this  operation,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  Bome  time  spread  in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper,  effectually  protected  against  dust,  and  shielded  from  the  direct  raya 
of  the  sun. 

5  27. 

c.  Substances  which  undergo  no  alteration  in  dried  air,  but  lose  water 
at  100°;  tartrate  of  lime,  for  instance.  These  are  finely  pulverized ;  the 
powder  is  put  in  a  thin  layer  into  a  watch-glass  or  shallow  dish,  and  the 
latter  placed  inside  a  chamber  in  which  the  air  is  kept  diy  by  means  at 
sulphuric  acid.  This  process  is  usually  conducted  in  one  of  the  following 
apparatuses,  which  are  termed  desiccators,  and  subserve  slill  another 
purpose  bemdes  that  of  drying,  viz.,  that  of  allowing  hot  crucibles,  dishes, 
&c.,  to  cool  in  dry  air. 


Fig.  25.  Tig.  SS. 

In  fig.  25,  a  represents  a  glass  plate  (ground-glass  plates  answer  the 
purpose  best),  b,  a  bell  jar,  with  ground  rim,  which  is  greased  witli 
tallow ;  c  is  a  glass  bsnn  with  sulphuric  acid ;  d,  a  round  iron  plate,  sup- 
ported on  three  feet,  with  circular  holes  of  various  sizes,  for  the  reception 
of  the  watch-glasses,  crucibles,  £c.,  containing  the  substance. 

In  fig.  26,  a  represents  a  be^er  with  ground  and  greaaed  rim,  and 
filled  to  one-fourth  or  one-third  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  fr  is  a 
ground-glass  plate ;  c  is  a  bent  wire  of  lead,  which  serves  to  support  the 
wateh-glass  containing  the  substance. 

Fig.  27  represents  a  readily  portable  desiccator,  used  more  particularly 
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to  receive  crucibles  in  coarse  of  cooling, 
and  cany  them  to  the  balance.  The  in- 
stnunent  conmste  of  a  box  made  of  strong 
glass ;  the  lid  must  be  ground  to  abut  air- 
tight ;  the  place  on  which  it  joins  is  greased 
-witL  tallow.  The  onter  diameter  of  mj 
boxes  is  105  mm.;  the  ddea  are  6  mm. 
thick.  The  aperture  has  a  diameter  of 
80  mm. ;  the  bos  up  to  tbe  small  part  is 
65  mm.  high ;  the  lid  has  the  same  height ; 
the  small  part  itself  is  15  mm.  high,  and 
ground  to  a  slightly  conical  shape.  A 
brass  ring,  with  rim,  fits  exactly  into  the 
apertore ;  the  rim  mnst  not  project  beyond 
the  glass.     The  ring  bears  a  triangle  of 

iron,  or,  better,  platinum  wire,  intended  for 

(he  reception  of  crucibles,  &c. 

Fig.  28  represents  the  desiccator  con- 
structed by  A.  ScHKbTTER,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  affording  free   egrees   to   the  air, 

which  expands  as  soon  as  hot  crucibles  are 

placed  inside  the  apparatus ;  the  expand- 
ing air  escapes,  in  the 

first  place,  through  the 

little  tube  a,  then  throngh 

the  two  latent  apertures 

in  the  lower  part  of  h ; 

the   air-bubbles  lastly, 

which    aacend   through 

the  sulphuric  acid  in  c, 

make  their  escape  from 

the  bulb  d,  which  iafiUed 

with  chloride  of  calcium. 

When  the  apparatus  is 

cooling,  perfectly  dry  air 

re-enters  t^  the   same 

way.       The    operation 

may  be  tnnsidered  at  an 

end  when  no  more  air- 

bnbbles  ascend  through 

the  sulphuric  acid.  The 

little   tube  e  serves  to 

catch  the  sulphuric  acid 

that   might  be   carried 

down  through  a ;    this 

tube  must  not  close  the 

lower  orifice  of  the  bell- 
jar   air-tight,    and    the 

cork  holding  tt  must  be 

channeUed  ;  y  serves  as 

a  stand  for  the  bell-glass. 

This  desiccator   affords 

tiie  advantage  that  the 
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subitaaces  placed  in  it  are  cooled  in  dij  air  of  tlie  common  pneaxn 
and  have  accordingly,  when  remored  from  the  apparatus,  no  teadtauy  to 
attract  air  (and  coosequentlj  moiBture),  which  cannot  be  said  of  aobaBuices 
cooled  in  air  slightly  rarefied  bj  heat.  The  body  which  it  is  intended  to 
dry  is  kept  expraed  to  the  action  of  the  dry  air  in  the  glass,  until  it  shows 
no  further  diminutiiMi  of  weight  Substances  upon  which  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  exercisee  a  modifying  iniSuenoe  are  dried  in  a  similar  manner,  under 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  Substancea  which,  though  losing 
no  water  in  dry  air,  yet  gire  off  anunooia,  are  dried  over  quicklime, 
mixed  with  some  chloride  of  ammonium  in  powder,  and  consequently  in 
any  anhydrous  anunoniacal  atmosphere. 


}  28. 

d.  Subilanca  tehich  at  100°  eompUtely  lote  their  moittitre,  without 
eufftring  any  other  alteration,  such  as  bitartrate  of  potassa,  «ugaT,  &c. 
Thne  are  dried  in  the  water-bath;  in  the  csm  of  alow-drying  substances, 
or  where  it  is  wished  to  expedite  the  operation,  with  the  aid  of  a  current 
of  dry  air. 

Fig.  29  represents  Aie  water-bath  most 
commonly  used.     It  is  made  either  of  tin- 
,  plate,  or,  better,  of  sheet  copper,  and,  to  adapt 

it  for  use  also  as  an  oil-bath,  soldered  with 
brass.  The  engraving  renders  a  detailed 
description  unnecessary.  The  inner  cham- 
ber, c,  is  surrounded  on  five  sides  by  the 
outer  case  or  jacket,  d  e,  withoat  commu- 
nicating with  it.  The  object  of  the  aper- 
Fig.  20.  tures  g  and  A  is  to  efiect  change  of  air, 

which  purpose  they  answer  sufficiently  well. 
When  it  is  intended  to  use  the  apparatus,  the  outer  case  is  filled  to  about 
one-half  with  rain-water,  and  the  aperture  a  is  closed  with  a  perfo- 
rated cork,  into  which  a  glass  tube  is  fitted ;  the  aperture  b  is  entirely 
closed.  If  the  apparatus  is  intended  to  be  heated  over  charcoal,  it 
should  liave  a  length  of  about  20  cm.  from  dtof;  'but  if  over  a  gas>, 
spirit-,  or  oO-lamp,  it  should  be  only  about  13  cm.  long.  In  the  former 
case,  the  inner  chamber  is  17  cm.  deep,  14  cm.  broad,  and  10  cm.  high ; 
in  the  latter  case,  it  is  10  cm.  deep,  9  cm.  broad,  and  6  cm.  high.  The 
temperature  in  theinnerchamber  never  quite  reaches  100°;  to  bring  it  up  to 
100°,  F.  RocHLEDEB  has  suggested  (in  a  private  communication)  to  close  & 
with  a  double-limbed  tube,  the  outer  longer  limb  of  which  dipn  into  a 
cylinder  filled  with  wnter ;  a  is  in  that  case  closed  with  a  perforated  cork 
bearing  a  sufficiently  taU  funnel  tube,  which  fits  air-tight  in  the  cork.  The 
lower  end  of  this  tube  reaches  down  to  one  inch  fi^m  the  bottom. 

In  lai^  analytical  laboratories  water  is  usually  kept  boiling  all  day 
long,  for  the  production  of  distilled  vrater.  The  boilers  used  in  my  own 
laboratory  have  the  shape  of  somewhat  oblong  square  boxes,  about 
120  cm.  long,  60  cm.  broad,  and  24  cm.  high ;  the  firont  of  the  boiler 
has  soldered  into  it,  one  above  the  other,  two  rows  of  drying-chambers, 
or  closets,  of  the  kind  shown  in  fig.  29.  This  gives  bo  many  ovens, 
that  almost  every  student  may  have  one  for  his  special  use.  Most  of 
these  ovens  are  from  II  to  12  cm.  deep  and  broad,  and  8  cm.  high; 
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some  of  them,  however,  are  16  cm.  deep  and  broad,  to  enable  them  to 
receive  large-sized  dishes.     The  subatancee  to  be  dried  are  uauaily  put 
on  double  watch-glaasee,  laid  one  within  the  other,  which  are  placed  in 
the  oven,  and  the  door  is  then  closed.     In  the  subseqaent  proceas  of  weigh- 
ing, the  upper  glass,  which  contains  the  Bubelance,  is  covered  with  the 
lower  one.     The  glasses  must  be  quite  cold  before  tbey  are  placed  on  the 
scale.     In  cases  where  we  have  to  deal  with  hygroscopic  substances,  the 
reabsorption  of  water  upon  cooling  is  prevented  by  the  selection  of  close- 
fitting  glasses,  which  are  held  tight  tc^ther  by  a  clasp  (Gg.  30),  and 
allowed  to  cool  with  their  ooatents 
under  a  bell-glasB  over  sn][^uric  acid 
(see  fig.  25).     These  latter  instruc- 
tioui  apply  equally  to  the  proceas  of 
drying  conducted  m  other  apparatus.  , 

The   claap  used  for   keeping  the 
watcfa-glaasee  ptemai  blether — and 

which  in  all  oasee  where  it  is  intended  ^-  ^■ 

to  ascertain  the  loes  of  weight  which 

a  substance  suffers  on  desiocatioD,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to 
the  glassee,  and  must  accordingly  be  weighed  with  them — ^is  constructed 
of  two  strips  of  thin  braas  plate,  about  10  cm.  long,  and  1  cm.  wide,  which 
are  laid  the  one  over  the  otJter,  and  soldered  together  at  the  ends,  to  the 

The  following  apparatuses  serve  for  drying  substances  in  a  current  of 
air: — 

la  fig.  31  (d)  the  current  ^ 

is  caused  simply  by  heating 
the  air,  whiph  renders  this 
apparatus  very  convenient  tor 
use. 

a  6  is  a  case  of  sheet  cop- 
per, OT  tin  plate,  into  which 
the  canal  c  d  ia  soldered ;  the 
latter  communicates  with  the 
chimney  e  f;  this  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the 
cover  g  ft,  which  again  com- 
monicates  witfaaft.  The  cover 
has  no  opening  at  the  top.  At 
i  is  a  round  aperture  leading  Fig.  31. 

into  the  canal,  and  which  may 

be  closed  with  a  cork ;  Ik'vi  provided  with  a  well-fitting  sliding  door  run- 
ning in  grooves. 

When  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used,  the  aperture  n,  which  serves  to  let 
off  the  water,  is  closed  with  a  cork,  the  outer  case  is  half  filled — through 
the  hole  tn — wiUi  water,  which  is  then  heated  to  boiling.  The  watch- 
glaasee  with  the  substances  to  be  dried  are  placed  into  the  holes  of  the 
sliding  shelf  B,  and  the  latter  is  introduced  into  the  canal  at  /  k,  which  is 
then  dosed. 

An  upward  current  is  soon  produced  in  the  chimney,  heated  as  it  is, 
by  the  steam  surrounding  it,  and  the  cold  atmospheric  air  flowing  in 
through  the  aperture  t,  and  passing  over  the  dicing  substances,  carries 
away  with  it  the  evaporating  moisture.    There  u  a  alight  diaadvautaga 


^ 
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attending  this  mode  of  proceeding,  viz.,  the  cold  air  irhich  passes  through 
I  keeps  the  drying  substances  always  a  little  below  212°;  this  maybe 
easily  remedied,  however,  by  condnctitig  the  air,  in  the  first  place,  through 
a  tube  running  along  under  the  bottom  of  the  caaal  (to  which  it  is  sol- 
dered) from  one  end  to  the  other  and  back  sgtun.  The  air  is  thus  heated 
to  100°,  before  coming  into  contact  with  the  drying  aubstaoce.  This 
tube  haa  been  omitted  from  the  engraving,  to  avoid  confusion. 

To  render  the  apparatus  still  more  useful,  round  holes  of  different  sizes 
may  be  cut  in  the  top  of  the  case;  theee  holes,  for  which  proper  coven 
miut  be  provided,  serve  for  the  reception  of  small  evaporating  di^es.  Tbe 
aperture  m  may,  in  that  cose,  of  course  be  omitted.  The  apparatus  is, 
according  to  Uie  requirements  of  the  case,  mode  from  20  to  30  cm.  long, 
with  a  depth  of  15  cm.,  and  height  of  about  10  cm.  The  canal  should 
be  6  cm.  wide,  and  3  cm.  high. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  create  a  stronger  draught  of  air  than  that  produced 
by  tbe  little  chimney,  air  which  has  previously  been  transmitted  through 
sulphuric  acid,  or  through  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  may  be  blown  into 
I  by  means  of  a  gasometer,  or  an  india-rubber  balloon,  or  some  other 
contrivance. 


Fig.  S2. 

If  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  boiling  water  be  required,  the  appa- 
ratus (which  must  then  be  of  copper)  is  filled  with  oil,  and  the  temperature 
determined  by  a  thermometer,  fixed  into  m  by  a  cork. 

In  tbe  apparatus  represented  in  fig,  32,  the  current  of  air  is  produced 
by  an  aspirator. 

a  represents  a  flask  filled  to  one-third  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ; 
c  a  glass  vessel  (commonly  called  a  Liebig's  drying-tube),  and  r'  a  tin 
veaael,  provided  with  &  stop-cock  at  e,  and  arranged  in  other  respects  aa 
the  cat  shows. 

Fig.  S3  represents  a  small  tin  vessel,  containing  water  and  covered  with 
a  lid ;  two  apertures,  a  and  b,  are  cut  into  the  border 
of  the  latter,  to  receive  the  ascending  limbs  of  c. 

The  tube  c  is  first  weighed  with  the  substance,  then 

placed  in  tbe  water-bath,  tig.  33,  which  is  placed  over  a 

spirit-  or  gas-lamp;   the  aspirator  d  is  then  filled  with 

Fig.  S3.  water,  and  c  connected  with  the  flask  a  by  the  per- 
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tbnted  cork  g,  and  with  d  hj  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube-/  If  the 
atop-cock  e  be  now  opened  so  as  to  cause  die  water  to  drop  from  d,  the 
air  will  pass  through  the  tube  b,  and  after  being  dehydrated  bj  the  sul- 
phuric  acid,  will  pass  orer  the  heated  substance  in  c.  After  the  operation 
has  been  continued  for  some  time,  it  is  interrupted  for  the  purpose  of 
weighing  the  tube  c  and  its  cont«ita,  and  then  resumed  agun,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  weight  of  c  (and  its  contents)  remains  statiooaiy.  The 
current  of  cold  air,  exer<n8ing  its  constant  cooling  acdon  upon  the  sub* 
stance,  the  latter  never  really  reaches  100°.  It  is,  therefore,  sometimes 
adrisable  to  substitute  for  the  water  in  die  bath  a  saturated  solutioa  of 
common  salt. 

With  this  substitution,  the  apparatus  represented  in  figs.  32  and  33 
wiU  be  found  to  effect  its  purpose  the  most  expeditiously.  It  is  not 
ad^>ted,  however,  for  drying  such  substances  as  hare  a  tendency  to  ftise 
or  agglutinate  at  100°. 

;  29. 

e.  SHbtUtnctt  which  ptrsiaUntly  rttain  moitture  at  100°,  or  btcotne  com- 
pletely dry  only  after  a  very  long  time;  but  which  are  decomposed  by  a 
red  heat. 

The  desiccation  of  such  substances  is  effected  in  the  air-bath  or  oU- 
bath,  or  the  drying-disk  is  resorted  to,  the  temperature  being  raised  to 
110-120°,  and  ^ill  higher,  and,  according  to  circumstancee,  wiu  or  with- 
out application  of  a  current  of  air;  in  some  cases  in  rarefied  air,  in  others 
in  dilute  carbonic  add. 

FigB.  34  and  35  represent  two 
air-baths  of  the  simplest  construc- 
tion ;  the  former  (fig.  34)  adapted 
fiir  the  simoltaneoufl  drying  of 
sereral  substances,  the  tatter  more 
particularly  suited  for  the  desicca- 
doa  of  a  ungle  substance. 

Id  fig.  34,  a  i  b  a  case  of 
strong  sheet  copper,  soldered  with 
brass,  of  a  width  and  depth  of 
15  to  20  cm.,  and  corresponding 
height.  The  aperture  c  is  in- 
tended to  receive  a  perforated 
cork,  into  which  is  fixed  a  ther-  i 
mometer,  d,  which  reaches  into 
liie  interior  of  the  case;  e  is  a 
wire  stand,  on  which  are  placed 
the  .watch-glasses  with  the  sub- 
Btancea  to  be  dried.  The  case  is 
heated  by  means  of  a  gas-,  spirit-, 
or  oil-lamp.    When  the  tempera-  ^' 

tnre  has  once  reached  the  intended 

point,  it  is  easy  to  mwitAin  it  pretty  constant,  by  r^tilating  the  flame.* 
Id  order  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  the  cooling  finm  without,  it  is  advis- 

■  Witli  m  gu-Ump,  Kainp'*  nguktor  improrod  byBoosen,  nu;  sdnDtagfoiulj  be 
naed  to  obtain  coutuit  tempantorM, 
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&bl«  to  put  over  the  irhole  appcrUuB  a  puteboard  hood 
with  a  movable  frent 

In  %■  35)  ^  is  a  box  of  strong  sheet  copper,  about 

11  cm.  high,  and  9  cm.  in  diameter.     The  box  ia  closed 

wi&  the  loose-fitting  cover  B,  which  is  provided  with  a 

narrow  rim,  and  has  two  apertures,  CaaiE;  Cis  intended 

to  receive  the  thermometer  D,  which  is  fitted  into  it  by  a 

perforated  cork,  E  BSbrds  an  exit  to  the  aqueous  vapors, 

and  is,  according  to  circtimstances,  either  left  open,  or 

loosely  closed,      la  the  interior  of  the  box,  about  half 

way  up,  are  fixed  three  pins,  supporting  a  triangle  of 

moderately  stout  wire,   upon  which  the  crucible  with 

the  aubstouce  ia  placed  uncovered.     The  bulb  of  tlie 

thermometer  approaches  the  crucible  as  closely  as  posei- 

ble,  but  without  touching  the  triangle.     The  heating  is 

effected  by  means  of  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp.     When  the 

apparatus  has  cooled  suffidently  to 

^ow  its  being  laid  hold  of  without 

inconvenience,  the  lid  is  removed, 

the  crucible,  which    ia  still  warm, 

taken  out,  covered,  and  allowed  to 

cool  in  a  desiccator;  and  weighed 

when  cold. 

The  air-bath  i&preaeDted  in  fig. 
36  serves  for  the  deuccaldon  of  sub- 
stances in  a  bulb-tube,  with  simul- 
taneous application  of  a  current  of 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  hollow 
box,  made  of  sheet  iron,  of  tLe  fol- 
lowing dimensions  : — a  6  =  20,  a  e 
=  13,  <id  =  12,  e/=Il,  ej  =  6cm. 
The  apertures  of  both  aides  hare  a 
diameter  of  16  mm.  The  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  should  be  on  a  level 
with  that  of  the  bulb-tube,  touching 
it  at  the  side.  To  this  end,  the  aper- 
ture h  must  not  be  placed  in  tha 
middle  line,  but  1  cm.  in  the  rear  of 
it.  It  is  easy  to  attain  in  this  appa- 
ratus a  temperature  of  fivm  2O0  to 
260°.  To  produce  the  current  (^ 
dry  air,  one  of  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  bulb-tube  is  connectw  with 
an  aspirator,  as  in  fig.  S2,  the  other 
witb  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube ;  the 
water  of  the  aspirator  is  allowed  to 
drop  out,  somewhat  rapidly  at  first, 
more  slowly  aitorwards.  If  it  is  in- 
tended to  weigh  the  tube  with  the 
dried  substance,  it  is  allowed  to  cool, 
with  a  current  of  dry  air  stall  con- 
tinuing to  psss  through. 
Fig.  St. 
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In  tbe  air-bath  illustarated   by  fig.   37,  the  dtying  is  promoted  %y 
alternate  exhaustion  and  re-admission  of  air. 


Pig.  87. 

a  represents  a  vessel  of  strong  sheet  copper,  soldered  with  brass,  and 
provided  with  two  apertures  at  the  top ;  5  is  a  small  glaas  tube,  containing 
the  substance;  c  a  thermometer;  d  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube;  e  an 
exiunudng  «7rii>g«. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  heating  a  to  the  desired  degree ;  b  and 
d  are  then  exhausted  by  working  the  syringe.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  fresh  air  is  readmitted  through  the  stop-cock  /,  which,  passing 
over  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  J,  is  completely  dried.  The  same  process 
of  alternate  exhaustion  and  readmission  of  air  is  repeated  until  the 
interior  of  the  tube  g  ceases  to  exhibit  even  the  ^intest  trace  of  moisture, 
when  cooled  by  the  application  of  wool  saturated  with  ether. 

§  30. 

The  copper  apparatus  represented  in  ^.  29  is  employed  dso  as  an  oil- 
bath  ;  when  used  for  that  purpose,  the  outer  case  is  filled  to  two-thirds 
with  refined  rape-oil.  To  note  the  temperature,  a  thermometer  is  in- 
serted, by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  in  the  aperture  a ;  with  the  bulb 
reachkig  nearly  to  the  bottom,  or,  at  all  events,  entirely  immersed  in  the 
oil.  As  the  oil,  when  heated,  emits  a  most  disagreeable  smell,  I  ofi;en  use 
paraffin  instead,  which  may  now  be  had  cheap.  The  air-bath  represented 
in  fig.  37  will  also  serve  the  purpose  of  an  oil-bath.  If  it  is  intended  to 
weigh  the  substance  after  diying  in  a  tube,  a  Sorter  tube  is  selected  for 
the  purpose,  which  readily  admits  of  insertion  into  the  tube  standing  in 
the  <nl. 

Many  organic  substances,  wh^i  4lried  at  a  somewhat  high  temperature, 
sufiler  alteration  by  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen.  (Fr.  Rochleder.*) 
In  the  desiccation  of  such  substances,  oxygen  must  accor^ngly  be  excluded. 

Fig.    38    represents    the    apparatus    devised   for   that    purpose    by 

ROCHLBBER. 

The  oock  H  is  screwed  on  at  a,  to  the  ur-pump ;  h  is  connected,  by 
means  of  an  india-rubber  tube,  with  a  caoutchouc-bag  (or  a  bladder), 

*  Joutn.  fttr  piakt  Chemie,  66,  208. 
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filled  with  carbonic  acid.  £  is  an  oil-batH ;  the  temperature  of  the  bath 
is  noted  hj  means  of  a  thermometor  i  S  ia&  wide-mouthed  resael  of  Btrong 
ghus,  placed  in  the  bath,  which  aerres  to  receive  the  Bubetance  to  be  dried, 
contained  in  a  glaas  tube  as  wide  as  practicable,  and  sealed  at  the  bottom. 


.  By  working  the  ur-pump  with  the  cock  ^  open  and  ?' closed  the  air  in  S 
is  rarefied;  b;  closing  H,  and  opening  ^,the  apparatus  is  filled  with  car- 
bonic acid,  freed  from  moiature  in  its  passage  through  the  chloride  of  cal- 
cium tube,  C. 

By  repeating  this  operation,  the  apparatus  is  filled  completely  with  dry 
carbonic  acid.  IT  is  then  closed,  and  the  pump  set  to  work.  The  oil-bath 
is  then  heated  to  the  desired  d^ee,  carbonic  add  being  admitted,  from 
ijme  to  time,  through  IT.  With  the  carbonic  acid  pumped  out,  after 
cioung  the  cock  IT,  is  removed  also  the  moisture  absorbed  by  it,  which  is 
retained  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  C.  The  entire  operation  is  com- 
pleted within  an  hour. 

§  SI. 

In  technical  and  agricultural  chemical  processes,  when  it  is  required  to 
dry  a  number  of  samples  simultaneously  at  arather  high  temperature,  the 
drymg-ditk,  devised  by  myself,  and  represented  in  ^.  39,  will  be  found 
convenient. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  lathe-tumed  circular  cast-iron  plate,  37  mm. 
thick  and  2 1  cm.  in  diameter ;  the  bulk  of  the  plate  is,  therefore,  conuder- 
able,  the  weight  being  8  kilogrammes.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the 
heat  ia  very  uniformly  difiused  through  its  entire  mass,  and  it  is  easy  to 
maintain  it  steadily  at  the  desired  temperature.  The  plate  has  six  smooth- 
turned  cylindrical  cavities,  placed  round  the  centre,  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  in  which  ux  lathe-tumed  cylindrical  brass  pons,  of  55  mm. 
diameter  and  18  mm.  height  in  the  clear,  are  fitted  somewhat  loosely,  to 
admit  of  their  ready  removal  after  the  process  of  heating.  The  pans  ar*> 
provided  with  small  handles,  turned  towards  the  periphery  of  the  disk,  and 
resting  in  appropriate  grooves.  Behind  every  cavity  is  stamped  on  the 
plate  a  number,  from  1  to  6 ;  the  handles  of  the  pans  bear  corresponding 
numbers,  so  that  every  pan  has  its  own  proper  cavity.  The  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  plate  to  the  ceitre  of  the  pans  is  6'5  cm. ;  the  rims  of 
the  pans  are  levm  with  the  sur&ce  of  the  plate.  Five  of  the  pons  are 
intended  to  receive  the  samples  (ores,  parts  of  plants,  &c.) ;  the  sixth 
receives  the  thermometer,  to  which  end  a  brass  ring  is  fitted  into  it,  pro- 
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jecdng  3  cm.  abore  the  surface.     The  paD,  which  is  Uierebj'  heightened,  in 
filled  with   brass  or   copper  filings,  and  the   bulb  of  the  thermometer 
immeraed  in  these  down  to  the  bottom.  The 
heftt  is  made  to  act  upon  the  oeatre  of  the 
plate. 

/.  Substances  which  safftr  ne  alteration  "* 

at  a  red  heat,  such  as  sulphate  of  baryta, 
pearlash,  &c.,  are  vecy  readily  freed  Jrom 
moisture.  They  need  simply  be  heated  in 
a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  over  a  gas 
or  spirit-lamp  until  the  desired  end  is  at- 
tained. The  crucible,  haring  first  been 
allowed  to  cool  a  little,  is  put,  stiU  hot, 
under  a  deeiocator,  and  finally  weighed 
when  cold, 

III.  General  Procei>itre  in  QrAHrrrATtvE 

Analyses. 

§  32. 

It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  ob- 
terve  that  we  embrace  in  the  following  ge- 
neral analytical  method  only  the  separation 
and  determination  of  the  metals  and  their 
combinations  with  the  metalloids,  and  of  the 
inorganic  acids  and  salts.  With  respect  to 
the  quantitative  analysis  of  other  com- 
pounds, it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  a  univer- 
sally applicable  method,  except  that  their 
constituents  usually  require  to  be  converted 
first  into  acids  or  bases,  before  their  separa- 
tion and  eatimadon  can  be  attempted ;  this 
is  the  case,  for  inalance,  with  sulphide  of 
phoaphoTus,  diloride  of  sulphnr,  chloride 
of  iodine,  sulphide  of  nitrogen,  &c 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  a  substance  ^„  ^^^ 

presupposes  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 

properties  of  the  same,  and  of  the  nature  of  its  several  constituents. 
These  data  will  enable  the  operator  at  once  to  decide  whether  the  direct 
estimation  of  each  individual  constituent  is  necessaiy ;  wbethn'  he  need 
operate  only  on  one  portion  of  the  substance,  or  whether  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  det«rmine  each  constituent  in  different  portions.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodiimi  and  anhy- 
drous sulphate  of  soda,  and  wish  to  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which 
these  two  substances  are  mixed.  Here  it  would  be  superfluous  to  deter- 
mine each  constituent  directly,  unce  the  determination  either  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  chlorine,  or  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  is  quite  sufficient  to  answer 
the  purpose ;  sdll  the  estimation  of  both  the  chlorine  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  will  afford  us  an  infallible  control  for  the  correctness  of  our  analysis ; 
since  the  united  weights  of  these  two  substances,  added  to  the  sodium  and 
soda  respectively  equivalent  to  them,  mu^  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  tht^ 
Bubetance  taken. 

These  esUmations  may  be  made,  either  in  one  and  the  same  portion  of 
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the  mixture,  by  first  precipitatiDg  the  sulphuric  acid  with  nitrate  of  baryta, 
and  subsequently  the  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  filtrate  with  solution*  of 
nitrate  of  silver ;  or  a  separate  portion  of  the  mixture  may  be  appropriated 
to  each  of  these  two  operations.  Unless  there  is  some  objection  to  its 
use  {e,g,,  deficiency  or  heterogeneousness  of  substance),  the  latter  method 
'  is  more  convenient  and  generally  yields  more  accurate  results ;  since,  in 
the  former  method,  the  unavoidable  washing  of  the  first  precipitate  swells 
the  amount  of  liquid  so  considerably  that  the  analysis  is  thereby  delayed, 
and,  moreover,  loss  of  substance  less  easily  guarded  against. 

Before  beginning  all  analyses,  at  least  those  of  a  more  complex  nature, 
the  student  should  write  out  an  exact  plan,  and  accurately  note  on  paper, 
during  the  entire  process,  everything  that  he  does.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  imwise  to  rely  on  the  memory  in  a  complicated  analysis.  When 
students,  who  imagine  they  can  do  so,  come,  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
after  they  have  b^gun  their  analysis,  to  work  out  the  results,  they  find 
generally  too  late  that  they  have  forgotten  much,  which  now  appears  to 
them  of  importance  to  know.  The  intelligent  pursuit  of  chemical  analysis 
consists  in  tlie  projecting  and  accurate  testing  of  the  plan ;  acuteness  and 
the  power  of  passing  in  review  all  the  influencing  chemical  relations  must 
here  support  each  other.  He  who  works  without  a  thoroughly  thought- 
out  plan,  has  no  right  to  say  he  is  practising  chemistry;  for  a  mere 
unthinking  stringing  together  of  a  series  of  filtrations,  evaporations,  igni- 
tions, and  weighings,  howsoever  well  these  several  operations  may  be  per* 
formed,  is  not  chemistry. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  operations  constituting 
the  process  of  quantitative  analysis. 

§  3.3. 
1.  WsiaHiNG  THE  Substance. 

The  amount  of  matter  required  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a  sub* 
stance  depends  upon  the  nature  of  its  constituents ;  it  is,  therefore,  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  rules  for  guidance  on  this  point.  Half  a  gramme  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  even  less,  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  estimation  of  . 
the  chlorine.  For  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a  mixture  of  common 
flalt  and  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  1  gramme  will  sufiice ;  whereas,  in 
the  case  of  ashes  of  plants,  complex  minerals,  &c.,  3  or  4  grammes,  and 
even  more,  are  required.  1  to  3  grm.  can  therefore  be  indicated  as  the 
average  quantity  suitable  in  most  cases.  For  the  estimation  of  consdtuenta 
present  in  very  minute  proportions  only,  as,  for  instance,  alkalies  in  lime* 
stones,  phosphorus  or  sulphur  in  oast-iron,  &c.,  much  greater  quantities 
are  oflen  required — 10,  20,  or  50  grammes. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  substance  taken  the  more  accurate  will  be  the 
analysis ;  the  smaller  the  quantity,  the  sooner,  as  a  rule,  will  the  analysis 
be  finished.  We  would  advise  the  student  to  endeavour  to  combine 
accuracy  with  economy  of  time.  The  less  substance  he  takes  to  operate 
upon,  the  more  carefully  he  ought  to  weigh ;  the  larger  the  amount  of 
substance,  the  less  harm  can  result  from  slight  inaccuracies  in  weighing. 
Somewhat  large  quantities  of  substance  are  generally  weighed  to  1  milli- 
gramme ;  minute  Quantities,  to  .j^  of  a  milligramme. 

If  one  portion  of  a  substance  is  to  be  weighed  off,  we  first  weigh  two 
watch-glasses  which  fit  on  each  other,  or  else  an  empty  platinum  crucible 
with  lid,  then  we  put  some  substance  in,  and  weigh  again ;  the  difference 
between  the  two  weighings  gives  the  weight  of  tlie  substance  taken. 
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J£  several  quantities  of  a  substance  are  to  be  operated  upon,  the  best 
way  is  to  weigh  off  the  several  portions  succesaivelj ;  which  may  be 
accomplished  most  readily  by  weighing  in  a  glass  tube,  or  other  appro- 
priate vessel,  the  whole  amount  of  substance,  and  then  shaking  out  of  the 
tube  the  quantities  required  one  afler  another  into  appropriate  vessels, 
weighing  the  tube  afler  each  time. 

The  work  may  oflen  also  be  materially  lightened,  by  weighing  off  a  larger 
portion  of  the  substance,  dissolving  this  to  ^,  4  or  1  litre,  and  taking  out 
for  the  several  estimations  aliquot  parts,  with  ike  50  or  100  c.  c.  pipette.. 
The  first  and  most  essential  condition  of  this  proceeding,  of  course,  is 
that  the  pipettes  must  accurately  correspond  with  the  measuring  fiasks 
(§§  18  and  20), 

§34. 

2.  Estimation  op  the  Wateb. 

If  the  substance  to  be  examined — after  having  been  ireed  from  moisture 
by  a  suitable  drying  process  (§§  26 — 32) — contains  water,  it  is  usual  to 
begin  by  determining  the  amount  of  this  w%ter.  This  operation  is  gene- 
rally simple ;  in  some  instances,  however,  it  has  its  difficulties.  This 
depends  upon  various  circumstances,  viz.,  whether  the  com^unds  intended 
for  analysis  yield  their  water  readily  or  not ;  whether  they  can  bear  a  red 
heat  without  suffering  decomposition ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  ihey 
give  off  other  volatile  substances,  besides  water,  even  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature. 

The  correct  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  a  compound  depends  fre- 
quently upon  the  accurate  estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  it ;  in 
many  cases — ^for  instance,  in  the  analysis  of  the  salts  of  known  acids — the 
estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  the  analysed  compound  suffices  to 
enable  us  to  deduce  the  formula.  The  estimation  of  the  water  contained 
in  a  substance,  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  most 
frequently  occurring  operations  of  quantitative  analysis.  The  proportion 
of  water  contained  in  a  substance  may  be  determined  in  two  ways,  viz., 
Oy  from  the  diminution  of  weight  consequent  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
water  ;^  by  by  weighing  the  amount  of  water  expelled. 

f  35. 

a.  Estimation  of  the  Water  fbom  the  Loss  op  Weight. 

This  method,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  is  most  frequently  employed. 
The  modus  operandi  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  substance  under 
examination. 

« 

a.  The  Substance  hears  ignition  without  losing  other  Constituents  besides 

Water,  and  without  absorbing  Oxygen, 

The  substance  is  weighed  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and 
placed  6ver  the  gas-  or  spirit  lamp ;  the  heat  should  be  v^ry  gentle  at 
first,  and  gradually  increased.  When  the  crucible  has  been  maintained 
some  time  at  a  red  heat,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  put  still  warm  u^der 
the  desiccator,  and  finally  weighed  when  cold.  The  ignition  is  then  repeated, 
and  the  weight  again  ascertained.  If  no  further  diminution  of  weight  has 
taken  place,  the  process  is  at  an  end,  the  desired  object  being  fully  attained. 
But  if  the  weight  is  less  than  afler  the  first  heating,  the  operation  must 
be  repeated  until  the  weight  remains  constant 

e2 
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In  the  6aBe  of  silicates,  the  heat  must  be  nused  to  a  verj  high  degree, 
since  many  of  them  (e.g,  talc,  steatite,  nephrite),  onlj  begin  at  a  red  heat 
to  give  off  water,  and  require  a  jellow  heat  for  the  complete  expulsion  of 
that  constituent.  (Th.  Sch£ER£b.*)  Such  bodies  are  therefore  ignited 
over  the  bellows  blowpipe. 

In  the  case  of  substances  that  have  a  tendency  to  puff  off,  or  to  spirt,  a 
small  flask  or  retort  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the 
crucible.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  aqueous  vapor 
from  the  vessel,  by  suction  through  a  glass  tube. 

Decrepitating  salts  (chloride  of  sodium,  for  instance)  are  put — ^finely 
pulverized,  if  possible — ^in  a  small  covered  platinum  crucible,  which  is 
then  placed  in  a  large  one,  also  covered ;  the  whole  is  weighed,  then  heated, 
gently  at  first  for  some  time,  then  more  strongly ;  finally,  afler  cooling, 
weighed  again. 

/3.  The  Substance  loses  on  ignition  other  Constituents  besides  Watery 
{Boracic  Acid,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Fluoride  of  Silicon,  ^c.) 

Here  the  analyst  has  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  water 
may  not  be  expelled  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  which  does  not  involve  the 
loss  of  other  constituents.  If  this  may  be  done,  the  substance  is  heated 
either  in  the  water-bath,  or  where  a  higher  temperature  is  required,  in 
the  air-bath  or  oil-bath,  the  temperature  being  regulated  by  the  ther- 
mometer. The  expulsion  of  the  water  may  be  promoted,  by  the  co- 
operation of  a  current  of  air  (compare  §§  29  and  30) ;  or  by  the  addition  of 
pure  dry  sand  to  the  substance,  to  keep  it  porous.t  The  process  must  be  con- 
tinued imder  these  circumstances  also,  until  the  weight  remains  constant. 

In  cases  where,  for  some  reason  or  other,  such  gentle  heating  is  insuf- 
ficient, the  analyst  has  to  consider  whether  the  desired  end  may  not  be 
attained  at  a  red  heat,  by  adding  some  substance  that  will  retain  the 
volatile  constituent  whose  loss  is  apprehended.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
crystallized  sulphate  of  alumina  loses  at  a  red  heat,  besides  water,  also 
sulphuric  acid ;  now,  the  loss  of  the  latter  constituent  may  be  guarded 
against,  by  adding  to  the  sulphate  an  excess  (about  six  times  the  quantity) 
of  finely  pulverized,  recently  ignited,  pure  oxide  of  lead.  But  the  adcU* 
tion  of  this  substance  will  not  prevent  the  escape  of  fluoride  of  silicon 
from  silicates  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat  (List}). 

Thus  again,  the  amount  of  water  in  commercial  iodine  may  be  determined 
by  triturating  the  iodine  together  with  eight  times  the  quantity  of  mercury, 
and  drying  the  mixture  at  100°  (Boli.ey§). 

y.  The  Substance  contains  several  differently  combined  quantities  of  Water 
which  require  different  Degrees  of  Temperature  for  Expulsion, 

Substances  of  this  nature  are  heated  first  in  the  water-batli,  imtil  their 
weight  remains  constant ;  they  are  then  exposed  in  the  oil-  or  air-bath 
to  150,  200,  or  260°,  &c.,  and  finally,  when  practicable,  ignited  over 
a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp.  In  such  experiments  I  prefer  the  apparatus,  ^g,  36. 
The  bulb-tube  may  be  replaced  by  a  tube  of  uniform  width,  in  which 
slides  a  little  porcelain  boat  for  the  reception  of  the  substance.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  dehydrated  substance  attracting  water  while  on  the  balance 
tlie  boat  is  always  weighed  in  a  corked  glass  tube. 

*  Jahresber.  von  Liebig  u.  Kopp,  1851,  610. 
t  Ano.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.,  58,  288.  %  Ibid.,  81,  189. 

%  Dingler'i  Polyt.  Joum.,  126,  89. 
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In  this  mannebr  differently  combined  quantities  of  water  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  their  respective  amounts  correctly  estimated.  Thus,  for 
instance,  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  contains  28*87  per  cent,  of  watev, 
which  escapes  at  a  temperature  below  140^,  and  7'22  per  cent.,  which 
escapes  only  at  a  temperature  between  220  and  260^.  It  is  oflen 
advisable  to  assist  the  action  of  heat  by  rarefication  of  ^e  air.  Thus 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  when  dried  in  vacuo,  over  sulphuric  acid  at  100**, 
loses  5  eq.  water ;  dried  in  the  air  at  132°,  it  loses  the  sixth,  and  at  a 
moderate  red  heat,  the  seventh  equivalent  of  water. 

d.  When  the  substance  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  (from  the  pre- 
sence of  protoxide  of  iron,  for  instance)  the  water  is  better  determined  in  the 
direct  way,  than  by  the  loss.     (§  36.) 

§  36. 
b.  Estimation  of  Water  by  Direct  Weighing. 

This  method  is  resorted  to  by  way  of  control,  or  in  the  case  of  substances 
which,  upon  ignition,  lose,  besides  water^  other  constituents,  which  cannot 
be  retained  even  by  the  addition  of  some  other  substance  (e.g.,  carbonic 
acid,  oxygen),  or  in  the  case  of  substances  containing  bodies  inclined  to 
oxidation  {e.g.,  protoxide  of  iron).  The  principle  of  the  method  is  to  expel 
the  water  by  the  application  of  a  red  heat,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  the  collection  of  the  condensed  water  in 
an  appropriate  apparatus,  partly  physically,  partly  by  the  agency  of  some 
hygroscopic  substance.  The  increase  in  the  weight  of  this  apparatus  re- 
presents the  quantity  of  the  water  expelled. 

The  operation  may  be  conducted  in  various  ways ;  the  following,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  most  appropriate  : — 


Fig.  40. 

B  represents  a  gasometer  filled  with  air ;  5  a  flask  half  filled  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid ;  c  and  a  o  are  chloride  of  calcium  tubes ;  £f  is  a 
bulb-tube. 

The  substance  intended  for  examination  is  weighed  in  the  perfectly  dry 
tube  dy  which  is  then  connected  with  c  and  the  weighed  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  a  0,  by  means  of  sound  and  well-dried  perforated  corks. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  opening  the  stop-cock  e  a  little,  to  allow 
the  air,  which  loses  all  its  moisture  in  b  and  c,  to  pass  slowly  through  d ; 
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the  tube  d  is  then  heated  to  beyond  the  boiling-point  of  water,  by 
holding  a  lamp  towards/,  taking  care  not  to  burn  the  cork ;  and  finally, 
the  bulb  which  contains  the  substance  is  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  the 
temperatiure  at  /  being  maintained  all  the  while  at  the  point  indicated. 
When  the  expulsion  of  the  water  has  been  accomplished,  a  slow  current  of 
air  is  still  kept  up  till  the  bulb-tube  is  cold ;  the  apparatus  is  then  discon- 
nected, and  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  a  o,  weighed.  The  increase  in 
the  weight  of  this  tube  represents  the  quantity  of  water  originally  present 
in  the  substance  examined. 

The  empty  bulb  a,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  collects, 
has  not  only  for  its  object  to  prevent  the  liquefaction  of  the  chloride  of 
calcium,  but  enables  the  analyst  also  to  test  the  condensed  water  as  to  its 
reaction  and  purity. 

The  apparatus  may,  of  course,  be  modified  in  various  ways ;  thus,  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tubes  may  be  U-shaped ;  a  U-tube,  filled  with  pieces  of 
pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  substituted  for  the  fiask 
with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  gasometer  may  be  replaced  by  an  aspirator 
(fig.  32)  joined  to  o. 

The  expulsion  of  the  aqueous  vapor  from  the  tube  containing  the  sub- 
stance under  examination,  into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  may  be 
efiected  also  by  other  means  than  a  current  of  air  supplied  by  a  gasometer 
or  aspirator ;  viz.,  the  substance  under  examination  may  be  heated  to 
redness  in  a  perfectly  dry  tube,  together  with  carbonate  of  lead,  since  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  latter,  escaping  at  a  red  heat,  serves  here  the  same 
purpose  as  a  stream  of  air.  This  method  is  principally  applied  in  cases 
where  it  is  desirable  to  retain  an  acid  which  odierwise  would  volatilize  to- 
gether with  the  water ;  thus,  it  is  applied,  for  instance,  for  the  direct 
mation  of  the  water  contained  in  the  bisulphate  of  potassa,  &c. 


Fig.  41. 

Fig.  41  represents  the  disposition  of  the  apparatus. 

a  ^  is  a  common  combustion  iumace ;  c  /  a  tube  filled  as  follows ; — from 
cto  d  with  carbonate  of  lead,*  from  dto  e  the  substance  intimately  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  from  e  ix>  f  pure  carbonate  of  lead.  The 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  g,  being  accurately  weighed,  is  connected  with  the 
tube  c/,  by  means  of  a  well-dried  perforated  cork,/. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  surrounding  ^e  tube  with  red-hot 
charcoal,  advancing  from  f  towards  c ;  the  fore  part  of  the  tube  which 
protrudes  from  the  furnace  should  be  maintained  at  a  degree  of  heat  which 
barely  permits  the  operator  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  his  fingers.  All  further 
particulars  of  this  operation  will  be  foimd  in  the  chapter  on  organic  ele- 
mentary analysis.  The  mixing  is  performed  best  in  the  tube  with  a  wire. 
The  tube  c/  may  be  short  and  moderately  narrow. 

The  volatilization  of  an  acid  cannot  in  all  cases  be  prevented  by  oxide  of 
lead  ;  thus,  for  instance,  we  could  not  determine  the  water  in  crystallized 
boracic  acid  by  the  above  process.  This  could  readily  be  done,  however, 
by  igniting  the  acid  mixed  with  excess  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  glass 

*  The  carbonate  of  lead  must  have  been  preTiously  ignited  to  incipient  decomposi- 
tion, and  cooled  in  a  clcsed  tabe. 
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tube  drawn  out  bebind  in  the  form  of  a  beak,  receiving  the  water  in  a 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  transferring  the  final  residue  of  aqueous  vapor 
into  the  Ca  Cl-tube  by  suction,  after  the  point  of  the  beak  has  been  broken 
off.  (See  Organic  Analysis.) 

The  foregoing  methods  for  the  direct  estimation  of  water  do  not,  how* 
ever,  yet  embrace  all  cases  in  which  those  described  in  §  35  are  inap- 
plicable ;  sincd'they  can  be  employed  only  if  the  substances  escaping  along 
with  the  water  are  such  as  will  not  wholly  or  partly  condense  in  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  (or  in  a  hydrate  of  potassa  tube,  or  one  filled  with 
pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  might  be  used  instead). 
Thus  they  are  perfectly  well  adapted  for  determining  the  water  in  the  basic 
carbonate  of  zinc,  but  they  cannot  be  applied  to  determine  the  water  in 
sulphate  of  soda  and  ammonia.  With  substances  like  the  latter,  we  must 
either  have  recourse  to  the  processes  of  organic  elementary  analysis,  or  we 
must  rest  satisfied  with  the  indirect  estimation  of  the  water. 

§  87. 
d.  Solution  or  Substances. 

Before  pursuing  the  analytical  process  further,  it  is  in  most  cases  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  substance.  This  operation  is  simple 
where  the  body  may  be  dissolved  by  direct  treatment  with  water,  or  acids, 
or  alkalies,  &c. ;  but  it  is  more  complicated  in  cases  where  the  body  requires 
fluxing  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  solution. 

When  we  have  mixed  substances  to  operate  upon,  the  component  parts 
of  which  behave  differently  with  solvents,  it  is  not  by  any  means  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  whole  substance  at  first ;  on  the  contrary,  the  separation  may, 
in  such  cases,  be  oflen  effected,  in  the  most  simple  and  expeditious  manner ,^ 
by  the  solvents  themselves.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of 
potassa,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  baryta,  may  be  readily  and  ac- 
curately analysed  by  dissolving  out,  in  the  first  place,  the nitrateof  potassa 
with  water,  and  subsequently  the  carbonate  of  lime  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
leaving  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta. 

§  38. 
a.  Direct  Solution.    . 

The  direct  solution  of  substances  is  effected,  according  to  circumstances, 
in  beakers,  fiasks  or  dishes,  and  may,  if  necessary,  be  promoted  by  the 
application  of  heat ;  for  which  purpose  the  water-bath  will  be  found  most 
convenient.  In  cases  where  an  open  fire,  or  the  sand-bath,  or  an  iron- 
plate  is  resorted  to,  the  analyst  must  take  care  to  guard  against  actual 
ebullition  of  the  fluid,  since  this  would  render  a  loss  of  substance  fix>m 
spirting  almost  unavoidable,  especially  in  cases  where  the  process  is  con- 
ducted in  a  dish.  Fluids  containing  a  sediment,  either  insoluble,  or,  at 
least,  not  yet  dissolved,  will,  when  heated  over  the  lamp,  often  bump  and 
spirt  even  at  temperatures  &r  short  of  the  boiling-point. 

In  cases  where  the  solution  of  a  substance  is  attended  with  evolution 
of  gas,  the  process  is  conducted  in  a  flask,  placed  in  a  sloping  position, 
so  that  the  spirting  drops  may  be  thrown  against  the  walls  of  the  vessel, 
and  thus  secured  from  being  carried  off  with  the  stream  of  the  evolved 
fpA\  ox  it  may  be  conducted  in  a  beaker,  covered  with  a  large-sized 
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Watch-glaas,  which,  after  the  solution  is  effected,  and  the  gas  expelled  by 
heating  on  the  water-bath,  must  be  thoroughly  rinsed  widi  the  washing 
bottle. 

In  cases  where  the  solution  has  to  be  effected  by  means  of  concentrated 
volatile  acids  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  aqua  regia),  the  operation 
should  never  be  conducted  in  a  dish,  but  always  in  a  flask  covered  with  a 
watch-glass,  or  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  and  the  application  of  too  high 
a  temperature  must  be  avoided.  The  operation  should  always  be  con- 
ducted also  under  a  hood,  with  proper  draught,  to  carry  off  the  escaping  acid 
vapors.  In  my  own  laboratory,  I  use  for  the  latter  purpose  the  following 
simple  contrivance :  a  leaden  pipe,  permanently  fixed  in  a  convenient  posi- 
tion, leads  from  the  working  table  through  the  wall  or  the  window-f^ame 
into  the  open  air.  The  end  in  the  laboratory  is  connected  with  one  of  the 
mouths  of  a  two-necked  bottle  which  contains  a  little  water.  The  other  mouth 
of  the  bottle  is  closed  with  a  perforated  cork,  bearing  a  firmly-fixed  glass 
tube  bent  at  a  right  angle;  the  portion  of  the  tube  which  enters  the 
bottle  must  not  dip  into  the  water.  The  solution-fiask  being  now  closed 
with  a  perforated  cork,  or  an  india-rubber  cap,  bearing  a  glass  tube,  con- 
nected by  means  of  india-rubber,  with  the  bent  tube  in  the  double-necked 
bottle,  the  vapors  evolved  are  carried  out  of  the  laboratory  without  the 
least  inconvenience  to  the  operator ;  moreover,  no  receding  of  fluid  upon 
cooling  need  be  apprehended.  Instead  of  conveying  the  vapors  away 
through  a  tube  leading  into  the  open  air,  a  conical  glass-tube  filled  with 
pieces  of  broken  glass,  moistened  with  water  or  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  may  be  fixed  on  the  second  mouth  of  the  double-necked  bottle.  I, 
however,  prefe]:  the  other  method.  In  some  cases,  it  is  advisable  also  to 
conduct  the  escaping  vapors  into  a  little  water,  and,  when  solution  has  been 
effected,  make  the  water  recede  by  withdrawing  tlie  lamp,  since  this  will, 
at  the  same  time,  serve  to  dilute  the  solution ;  care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever, to  guard  against  a  premature  receding  of  the  water  in  consequence  of 
an  accidental  cooling  of  the  solution  fiask. 

It  is  oflen  necessary,  in  conducting  a  process  of  solution,  to  guard  against 
the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen ;  in  such  cases,  a  slow  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  is  transmitted  through  the  solution-fiask ;  in  some  cases  it 
is  sufiicient  to  expel  the  air,  by  simply  first  putting  a  little  bicarbonate 
of  soda  into  the  fiaisk,  containing  an  excess  of  acid,  before  introducing  the 
substance. 

§  39. 

b.  Solution,  preceded  bt  Fluxing. 

Substances  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  or  aqueous  alkalies,  usually 
require  decomposition  by  fiuxing,  to  prepare  them  for  analysis.  Sub- 
stances of  this  kind  are  oflen  met  with  in  the  mineral  kingdom ;  most 
silicates,  the  sulphates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  chrome  ironstone,  &c.,  belong 
to  this  class. 

The  object  and  general  features  of  the  process  of  fiuxing  have  already 
been  treated  of  in  the  qualitative  part  of  the  present  work.  The  special 
methods  of  conducting  this  important  operation  will  be  described  hereafter 
under  "  The  analysis  of  silicates,"  and  in  the  proper  places ;  as  a  satisfactory 
description  of  the  process,  with  its  various  modifications,  cannot  well  be 
given  without  entering  more  minutely  into  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  several  special  cases. 

Decomposition  by  fiuxing  oflen  requires  a  higher  temperature  than  is 
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attainable  with  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  with  a  common  gas- 
lamp.  In  such  cases,  the  glass-blower^s  lamp,  fed  with  gas,  is  used  with 
advantage,  , 

§  40. 

4.  Conversion  of  the  dissolved  Substance  into  a  weighable  Form. 

The  conversion  of  a  substance  in  a  state  of  solution  into  a  form  adapted 
for  weighing  may  be  effected  either  by  evaporation  or  by  precipitation. 
The  former  of  these  operations  is  applicable  only  in  cases  where  the  sub- 
stance, the  weight  of  which  we  are  desirous  to  ascertain,  either  exists 
already  in  the  solution  in  the  form  suitable  for  the  determination  of  its 
weight,  or  may  be  converted  into  such  form  by  evaporation  in  conjunction 
with  some  reagent.  The  solution  must,  moreover,  contain  the  substance 
unmixed,  or,  at  least,  mixed  only  with  such  bodies  as .  are  expelled  by 
evaporation  or  at  a  red-heat.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  sulphate 
of  soda  present  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  that  substance  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  simple  evaporation ;  whilst  the  carbonate  of  potassa  contained 
in  a  solution  had  always  better  be  converted  into  chloride  of  potassium, 
by  evaporating  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Precipitation  may  always  be  resorted  to,  whenever  the  substance  in 
solution  admits  of  being  converted  into  a  combination  which  is  insoluble  in 
the  menstruum  present,  provided  that  the  precipitate  is  fit  for  determination, 
which  can  never  be  the  case  unless  it  can  be  washed  and  is  of  constant 
composition. 

§  41. 

a.  Evaporation, 

In  processes  of  evaporation 
for  pharmaceutical  or  technico- 
chemical  purposes  the  principal 
object  to  be  considered  is  saving 
of  time  and  fuel ;  but  in  evapo- 
rating processes  in  quantitative 
analytical  researches  this  is 
merely  a  subordinate  point,  and 
the  analyst  has  to  direct  his 
principal  care  and  attention  to 
the  means  of  guarding  against 
loss  or  contamination  of  the 
gabstanoe  operated  upon. 

The  simplest  case  of  evapo- 
ration is  when  we  have  to  con- 
centrate  a  clear  Jluidy  without 
carrying  the  process  to  dryness. 
To  effect  this  object,  the  fluid 
is  poured  into  a  basin,  which 
should  not  be  filled  to  more 
than  two-thirds.  Heat  is  then 
applied  by  placing  the  basin 
eitlier  on  a  water-bath,  sand- 
bath,  common  stove,  or  heated 
iron  plate,  or  over  the  fiame  of 
a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp,  care 
being  takeA   always  to  guard  Fig.  42. 
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Bgamst  actual  ebullition,  as  this  invariablj  and  unavoidably  leads  to 
lOHB  from  Bmall  drops  of  fluid  spirting  out.  Evaporatiou  over  a  ga»- 
oi  spirit-lamp,  when  conductad  with  proper  care,  is  an  expeditious 
and  cleanly  process.  Buhsen's  gas-lainp  (see  %.  42),  which  has 
already  been  described  in  the  "  Qualitative  Anidyus,"  may  be  used  most 
advantageously  in  operations  of  this  kind ;  a  little  wire-gauze  cap, 
loosely  fitted  upon  the  tube  of  the  lamp,  is  a  material  imprOTSment. 
By  means  of  this  simple  airangenieDt  it  is  easy  to  produce  even  the 
smaUest  flame,  without  the  least  apprehension  of  ignition  of  the  gas  within 
the  tube. 

If  the  evaporation  is  to  be  effected  on  the 
water-bath,  and  the  operator  happens  to  poaseaa 
a  Beisdobf,  or  other  similarly-constructed  steam 
apparatuB,  the  evaporating-diah  may  be  placed 
simply  into  an  opening  corre^tonding  in  size. 
Otherwise  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  water- 
f  j-_  43_  bath,  illustrated  by  £g.  43. 

It  is  made  of  strong  sheet  copper,  and  when 
uaed  is  half  filled  with  water,  which  is  kept  boiling  over  a  gas-,  spirit-, 
or  oil-lamp.  The  breadth  fr«ro  a  to  6  should  bo  from  12  to  18  cm. 
Various  flat  rings  of  the  same  outside  diameter  as  the  top  of  the  bath,  and 
adapted  to  receive  diahes  and  crucibles  of  different  sizes,  are  essential 
adjuncta  to  the  bath.  These  rings  when  required  are  simply  laid  on  the 
bath. 

It  will  occasionally  happen  tliat  the  water  in  the  bath  completely  evapo- 
rates without  the  operator  being  aware  of  it ;  this  is  a  great  inconvenience, 
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as  it  will  often  occur,  in  sacli  cases,  that  residues  ar6  heated  to  a  higher 
degree  than   desirable;  that  concentrated  solutions  spirt,  &c.     I  have, 
therefore,  lately  employed  in  mj  own  laboratory,  a  water-bath  with  con- 
stant level  (see  fig.  44). 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  zinc  vessel,  ab  c  dy  10  cm.  high,  12  cm.  in 
diameter ;  this  is  connected  with  the  water-bath,  g^  by  means  of  india- 
rubber,  e,  and  a  copper  tube,  /.  A  bottle,  h  i  k  I,  made  of  sheet  zinc, 
and  filled  with  water,  is  inverted  into  the  vessel  ah  c  d*^  the  cylindrical 
part  of  the  bottle  is  17  cm.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  neck  3  cm. ;  the  true 
orifice  of  the  bottle,  which  is  15  mm.  wide,  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  neck ; 
in  the  inverted  position  this  orifice  is  closed  by  the  valve,  m.  Upon  in- 
verting the  bottle  into  abed,  the  wire  »,  striking  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  opens  the  valve.  By  raising  or  lowering  the  pillar-support  o, 
it  is  easy  to  establish  any  desired  level  in  g^  which  will  remain  unaltered 
so  long  as  there  is  any  water  left  in  the  bottle.  The  tube /is  bent  down- 
ward in  the  water-bath  nearly  to  the  bottom. 

If  the  operator  can  conduct  his  processes  of  evaporation  in  a  room  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  where  he  may  easily  guard  against  any  occurrence 
tending  to  suspend  dust  in  the  air,  he  will  find  it  no  very  difficult  task  to 
keep  the  evaporating  fluid  clean  ;  in  this  case  it  is  best  to  leave  the  dishes 
uncovered.*  But  in  a  large  laboratory,  frequented  by  many  people,  or  in 
a  room  exposed  to  draughts  of  air,  or  in  which  coal  fires  are  burning,  the 
greatest  caution  is  required  to  protect  the  evaporating  fluid  from  contami- 
nation by  dust  or  ashes. 

For  this  purpose  the  evaporating  dish  is  either  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
filtering-paper  turned  down  over  the  edges,  or  a  glass  rod  twisted  into  a 
triangular  shape  (fig.  45)  is  laid  upon  it,  and  a 
sheet  of  filtering-paper  spread  over  it,  which  is 
kept  in  position  by  a  glass  rod  laid  across,  the 
latter  again  being  kept  from  rolling  down  by  the 
slightly  turned  up  ends,  a  and  5,  of  the  triangle. 

The  best  way,   however,   is  the  following:-—  Fig.  45. 

Take  two  small  thin  wooden  hoops  (fig.  46),  one 

of  which  fits  loosely  in  the  other;  spread  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  over 
the  smaller  one,  and  push  the  other  over  it.  This  forms  a  cover  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose;  and  whilst  in  no  way 
interfering  with  ^e  operation,  it  completely  pro- 
tects the  evaporating  fluid  from  dust,  and  may 
be  readily  taken  off;  the  paper  cannot  dip  into  the 
fluid ;    the  coveY   lasts  a  long  time,   and  may,  -pig^  40. 

moreover,  at  any  time  be  easily  renewed. 

.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  common  filtering  paper 
contains  always  certain  substances  soluble  in  acids,  such  as  lime,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  &c,,  which,  were  covers  of  the  kind  just  described  used  over 
evaporating  dishes  containing  a  fluid  evolving  acid  vapors,  would  infallibly 

*  In  my  own  laboratory,  evaporating  prooesaea  in  quantitative  researches  are  con- 
ducted in  separate  closets.  The  floor  and  roof  of  these  closets  should  be  constructed 
of  aUbe  of  sandstone,  and  the  walls  of  bricks,  smoothly  lined  with  plaster  of  Paris. 
At  the  topmost  part  of  the  back  wall  is  a  horiaontal  channel  of  sufficient  width,  which 
at  a  short  distanoe  opens  into  a  separate  Russian  chimney.  No  fire  must  ever  be 
made  under  this  chimney ;  but  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  it  placed  quite  cloee  to 
another  chimney,  which  is  kept  constantly  warm  by  a  fire  (that  of  the  steam  apparatus, 
for  instance).  The  front  wall  of  the  evaporating  closet  is  formed  of  sand-stone  pillars 
eighteen  dedmetroB  high|  in  which  ara  fitted  sliding  windows  with  wooden  finmea. 
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dissolve  in  these  vapors,  and  the  solution  dripping  down  into  the  evapo^ 
rating  fluid,  would  speedily  contaminate  it.  Care  must  be  taken,  there- 
fore, in  such  cases,  to  use  only  such  filtering  paper  as  has  been  freed  by 
washing  from  substances  soluble  in  acids. 

Evaporation  for  the  purpose  of  concentration  may  be  effected  also 
in  flasks;  these  are  only  half  filled',  and  placed  in  a  slanting  position. 
The  process  may  be  conducted  on  the  sand-bath,  or  over  a  gas-  or  spirit- 
lamp,  or  even,  and  with  equal  propriety,  over  a  charcoal  fire.  In  cases 
where  the  operation  is  conducted  over  a  lamp  or  a  charcoal  fire,  it  is  the 
safest  way  to  place  the  fiasks  on  wire  gauze.  Gentle  ebullition  of  the 
fiuid  can  do  no  harm  here,  since  the  slanting  position  of  the  fiask  guards 
effectively  against  risk  of  loss  from  the  spirting  of  the  liquid.  Still  better 
than  in  fiasks  the  object  may  be  attained  by  evaporating  in  tubulated 
retorts  with  open  tubulure  and  neck  directed  obliquely  upwards.  The 
latter  acts  as  a  chimney,  and  the  constant  change  of  air  thus  effected  is 
extremely  favourable  to  evaporation. 

The  evaporation  oi fluids  containing  a  precipitate  is  best  conducted  on 
the  water-bath ;  since  on  the  sand-bath,  or  over  the  lamp,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  guard  against  loss  from  bumping.  This  bumping  is  occa- 
sioned by  slight  explosions  of  steam,  arising  from  the  sediment  impeding 
the  uniform  difiusion  of  the  heat.     Still  there  remains  another,  though 

less  safe  way,  viz.,  to  conduct  the  evaporation 
in  a  crucible  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  as 
illustrated  in  fig.  47.  In  this  process,  tlie 
fiame  is  made  to  play  upon  the  crucible  above 
the  level  of  the  fiuid. 

Where  a  fluid  has  to  he  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness^ as  is  so  oflen  the  case,  the  operation  should 
always,  if  possible,  be  terminated  on  the  water- 
bath.  In  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
solved substance  precludes  the  application  of 
the  water-bath,  the  object  in  view  may  often 
be  most  readily  attained  by  heating  the  con- 
tents  of  the  dish  from  the  top,  which  is  effected 
by  placing  the  dish  in  a  proper  position  in  a 
drying  closet,  whose  upper  plate  is  heated  by  a 
flajne  (that  of  the  water-  or  sand-bath)  passing 
over  it.  If  the  substance  is  in  a  covered  pla- 
tinum dish  or  crucible,  place  the  gas-lamp  in 
such  a  position  that  the  fiame  may  act  on  the  cover  from  above. 

In  cases  where  the  heat  has  to  be  applied  from  the  bottom,  a  method 
must  be  chosen  which  admits  of  an  equal  diffusion  and  ready  regulation 
of  the  heat. 

An  air-bath  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  i.e,,  a  dish  of  iron  plate,  in 
which  the  porcelain  or  platinum  dish  is  to  be  placed  on  a  wire  triangle,  so 
that  the  two  vessels  may  be  at  all  points  ^  to  ^  inch  distant  from  each 
other.  The  copper  apparatus,  fig.  43,  may  also  serve  as  an  air-bath^ 
although  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  this  mode  of  application  will  in 
the  end  seriously  injure  it.  If  the  operation  has  to  be  conducted  over  a 
lamp,  the  dish  should  be  placed  high  above  the  fiame ;  best  on  wire  gauze, 
since  this  will  greatly  contribute  to  an  equal  diffusion  of  the  heat.  The 
use  of  the  sand-bath  is  objectionable  here,  because  with  that  apparatus  we 
cannot  reduce  the  heat  so  speedily  as  may  be  desirable.     An  iron  plate 


Fig.  47. 
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heated  by  gas  may  perhaps  be  used  with  advantage.  But  no  matter 
which  method  be  employed,  this  rule  applies  equally  to  all  of  them  ;  that 
the  operator  must  watch  the  process,  from  the  moment  that  the  residue 
begins  to  thicken,  in  order  to  prevent  spirting,  by  reducing  the  heat,  and 
breaking  the  pellides  which  form  on  the  surface,  Mrith  a  glass  rod,  or  a 
platinum  wire  or  spatula.  ji 

Saline  solutions  that  have  a  tendency,  upon  their  evaporation,  t6  creep 
up  the  sides  of  ike  vessel,  and  may  thus  finally  pass  over  the  brim  of  the 
latter,  thereby  involving  the  risk  of  a  loss  of  substance,  should  be  heated 
from  the  top,  in  the  way  just  indicated ;  since  by  that  means  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  will  get  heated  sufBciently  to  cause  the  instantaneous  evapora- 
tion of  the  ascending  liqidd,  preventing  thus  its  overflowing  the  brim.  The 
inconvenience  just  alluded  to  may,  however,  be  obviated  also,  in  most 
cases,  by  covering  the  brim,  and  the  uppermost  part  of  the  inner  side  of 
die  vessel,  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  tallow,  thus  diminishing  the  adhesion 
between  the  fluid  and  the  vessel. 

In  the  case  oj  liquids  evolving  gas  bubbles  upon  evaporating,  particular 
caution  is  required  to  guard  against  loss  from  spirting.  The  safest  way  is 
to  heat  such  liquids  in  an  obliquely-placed  flask,  or  in  a  beaker  covered 
with  a  large  watch-glass ;  the  latter  is  removed  as  soon  as  the  evolution  of 
gas  bubbles  has  ceased,  and  the  fluid  that  may  have  spirted  up  against  it 
is  carefully  rinsed  into  the  glass,  by  means  of  a  washing-bottle.  If  the 
evaporation  has  to  be  conducted  in  a  dish,  a  rather  capacious  one  should 
be  selected,  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat  applied  at  first,  and  imtil 
the  evolution  of  gas  has  nearly  ceased. 

If  a  fluid  has  to  be  evaporated  with  exclusion  of  air,  the  best  way  is 
to  place  the  dish  under  the  bell  of  an  air-pump,  over  a  vessel  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  to  exhaust ;  or  a  tubulated  retort  may  be  used,  through 
whose  tubulure  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid  is  passed  by  the  aid  of  a  tube 
not  quite  reaching  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  fluid. 

The  material  of  the  evaporating  vessels  may  exercise  a  much  greater 
influence  on  the  results  of  an  analysis  than  is  generally  believed.  Many 
rather  startling  phenomena  that  are  observed  in  analytical  processes  may 
arise  simply  from  a  contamination  of  the  evaporated  liquid  by  the  mate- 
rial of  the  vessel ;  great  errors  may  also  spring  from  the  same  source. 

The  importance  of  this  point  has  induced  me  to  subject  it  to  a  searching 
investigation  (see  Appendix,  Analytical  Experiments,  1 — 4),  of  which  I 
will  here  briefly  intimate  the  results. 

Distilled  water  kept  boiling  for  some  length  of  time  in  glass  (flasks  of 
Bohemian  glass)  dissolves  very  appreciable  traces  of  that  material.  This 
is  owing  to  the  formation  of  soluble  silicates ;  the  particles  dissolved  con- 
sist chiefly  of  potassa,  or  soda  and  lime,  in  combination  with  silicic  acid. 
A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  glass  is  dissolved  by  water  containing 
caustic  or  carbonated  alkali ;  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  anunonium 
also  strongly  attacks  glass  vessels.  Boiling  dilute  acids,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  course,  of  hydrofluoric  and  hydrofluosilicic  acids,  exercise  a  less 
powerfrd  solvent  action  on  glass  than  pure  water.  Porcelain  (Berlin  dishes) 
is  much  less  ^afl'ected  by  water  than  glass ;  alkaline  liquids  also  exercise  a 
much  less  powerful  solvent  action  on  porcelain  than  on  glass ;  the  quantity 
dissolved  is,  however,  still  notable.  Solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  acts 
on  porcelain  as  strongly  as  on  glass ;  dilute  acids,  though  exercising  no  very 
powerfrd  solvent  action  on  porcelain,  yet  attack  that  material  more  strongly 
^n  glass.     It  results  from  these  data,  that  in  analyses  pretending  to  a 
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high  degree  of  accuracy,  platinum  or  platinum-iridium  or  silver  dishes 
should  always  be  preferred.  The  former  may  be  used  in  all  cases  where 
no  free  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  is  present  in  the  fluid,  or  can  be  formed 
during  evaporation.  Fluids  containing  caustic  alkalies  may  safely  be 
evaporated  in  platinum,  but  not  to  the  point  of  fusion  of  the  residue. 
Silver  vessels  should  never  be  used  to  evaporate  acid  fluids  nor  liquids 
containing  alkaline  sulphides ;  but  they  are  admirably  suited  for  solutions 
of  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies,  as  well  as  of  most  neutral  salts. 

§  42. 

We  come  now  to  weighing  the  residues  remaining  upon  the  evaporation 
of  fluids.  We  allude  here  simply  to  such  as  are  soluble  in  water;  those 
which  are  separated  by  filtration  will  be  treated  of  afterwards.  Residues 
are  generally  weighed  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  the  evaporation  has  been 
completed,  for  which  purpose  platinum  dishes,  from  4  to  8  cm.  in  diameter^ 
provided  with  light  covers,  or  large  platinmn  crucibles,  are  best  adapted^ 
since  they  are  lighter  than  porcelain  vessels  of  the  sam^  capacity. 

However,  in  most  cases,  the  amount  of  liquid  to  be  evaporated  is  too 
large  for  so  small  a  vessel,  and  its  evaporation  in  portions  would  occupy 
too  much  time.  The  best  way,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  to  concentrate  the 
liquid  first  in  a  larger  vessel,  and  to  terminate  the  operation  afterwards  in 
the  smaller  weighing  vessel. 

In  transferring  the  fluid  from  the  larger  to  the 
smaller  vessel,  the  lip  of  the  former  is  slightly  greased, 
and  the  liquid  made  to  run  down  a  glass  rod.  (See 
fig.  48), 

Finally  the  large  vessel  is  carefully  rinsed  with  a 
washing- bottle,  until  a  drop  of  the  last  rinsing  leaves  - 
no  longer  a  residue  upon  evaporation  on  a  platinum 
knife.  When  the  fluid  has  thus  been  transferred  to 
the  weighing  vessel,  the  evaporation  is  completed  on 
the  water-bath,  and  the  residuary  substance  finally 
Fig.  43.  ignited,  provided,  of  course,  it  will  admit  of  this  pro- 

cess. For  this  purpose  the  dish  is  covered  with  a  lid 
of  thin  platinum  (or  a  thin  glass  plate),  and  then  placed  high  over  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  and  heated  very  gently  until  all  the  water  which  may  still 
adhere  to  the  substance  is  expelled  ;  the  dish  is  now  exposed  to  a  stronger, 
and  finally  to  a  red-heat.  (Where  a  glass  plate  is  used,  this  must,  of 
course,  be  removed  before  igniting).  In  this  case  it  is  also  well  to  make 
the  flame  play  obliquely  on  the  cover  from  above,  so  as  to  run  as  little  risk  * 
as  possible  of  loss  by  spirting.  After  cooling  in  a  desiccator,  the  covered 
di  Ji  is  weighed  with  its  contents.  When  operating  upon  substances  which 
decrepitate,  such  as  chloride  of  sodium,  for  instance,  it  is  advisable  to 
expose  them — afler  their  removal  from  the  water-bath,  and  previously  to 
the  application  of  a  naked  flame—to  a  temperature  somewhat  above 
100^,  either  in  the  air-bath,  or  on  a  sand-bath,  or  on  a  common  stove. 

If  the  residue  does  not  admit  of  ignition,  as  is  the  case^  for  instance, 
with  organic  substances,  ammoniacal  salts,  &c.,  it  is  dried  at  a  temperature 
suited  to  its  nature.  In  many  cases,  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath  is 
sufiiciently  high  for  this  purpose,  for  the  drying  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
for  instance ;  in  others,  die  air  or  oil-bath  must  be  resorted  to.  (See  §§ 
29  and  30).     Under  any  circiunstances,  the  desiccation  must  be  continued 
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until  the  sabstanoe  ceaaes  to  suffer  the  slightest  diminution  in  weight,  after 
Tenewed  exposure  to  heat  for  half  an  hour.  The  dish  should  invariably 
be  covered  during  the  process  of  weighing. 

If,  as  will  frequently  happen,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  fluid  containing  a 
BDiall  quantity  of  a  salt  of  potassa  or  soda,  the  weight  of  which  we  want 
to  ascertain,  in  presence  of  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  a  salt  of 
ammonia,  which  has  been  mixed  with  it  in  the  course  of  the  analytical 
process,  I  prefer  the  following  method.  The  saline  mass  is  thoroughly 
dried,  in  a  large  dish,  on  the  water-bath,  or,  towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  at  a  temperature  somewhat  exceeding  100^.  The  dry  mass  is 
then,  with  the  aid  of  a  platinum  spatula,  transferred  to  a  small  glass  dish, 
which  is  put  aside  for  a  time  in  a  desiccator.  The  last  traces  of  the 
salt  left  adhering  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  large  dish  are  rinsed  off 
with  a  little  water  into  the  small  dish,  or  the  large  crucible,  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  weigh  the  salt ;  the  water  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  dry 
contents  of  the  glass  dish  are  added  to  the  residue :  ihe  ammonia  salts  are 
now  expelled  by  ignition,  and  the  residuary  fixed  salts  finally  weighed. 
Should  some  traces  of  the  saline  mass  adhere  to  the  smaller  glass  dish, 
they  ought  to  be  removed  and  transferred  to  the  weighing  vessel,  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  pounded  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  some  other  salt 
of  ammonia,  aa  the  moistening  again  with  water  would  involve  an  almost 
certain  loss  of  substance. 

§  43. 
b.  Pkecifitation. 

Precipitation  is  resorted  to  in  quantitative  analysis  far  more  frequently 
than  evaporation,  since  it  serves  not  merely  to  convert  substances  into 
forms  adapted  for  weighing,  but  also,  and  more  especially,  to  separate  them 
from  one  another.  The  principal  intention  in  precipitation,  for  the  purpose 
of  quantitative  estimations,  is  to  convert  the  substance  in  solution  into  a 
form  in  which  it  is  insoluble  in  the  menstruum  present.  The  result  will, 
therefore,  cceteris  paribus^  be  the  more  accurate,  the  more  the  precipitated 
body  deserves  the  epithet  insoluble,  and  in  cases  where  precipitates  are  of 
the  same  degree  of  solubility,  that  one  will  suffer  the  least  loss,  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  smallest  amount  of  solvent. 

Hence  it  follows,  first,  that  in  all  cases  where  other  circumstances  do 
not  interfere,  it  is  preferable  to  precipitate  substances  in  their  most  inso* 
luble  form ;  thus,  for  instance,  baryta  had  better  be  precipitated  as  sulphate 
than  as  carbonate ;  secondly,  that  when  we  have  to  deal  with  precipitates 
that  are  not  quite  insoluble  in  the  menstruum  present,  we  must  endea^ 
vor  to  remove  that  menstruum,  as  &r  as  practicable,  by  evaporation; 
thus  a  dilute  solution  of  strontia  should  be  concentrated,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  precipitate  the  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  precipitates  slightly  soluble  in  the  liquid 
present,  but  insoluble  in  another  menstruum,  into  which  the  former  may 
be  converted  by  the  addition  of  some  substance  or  other,  we  ought  to 
endeavor  to  bring  about  this  modification-  of  the  menstrumn.  Thus, 
for  instance,  alcohol  may  be  added  to  water,  to  induce  complete  precipi- 
tation of  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium,  chloride  of  lead,  sulphate 
of  lime,  &c. ;  thus-  again,  the  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia 
may  be  rendered  insoluble  in  an  aqueous  menstrumn  by  adding  ammonia 
to  the  latter,  &c. 
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Precipitation  is  generally  effected  in  beakers.  In  cases,  however, 
where  we  have  to  precipitate  from  fluids  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  or 
where  the  precipitate  requires  to  be  kept  boiling  for  some  time  with 
the  fluid,  flasks  or  dishes  are  substituted  for  beakers,  with  due  regard 
always  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made  (see  Evaporation,  §  41,  at 
the  end). 

The  separation  of  precipitates  from  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  sus- 
pended, is  eflected  either  by  decantation  or  filtration,  or  by  both  these 
processes  jointly.  But,  before  proceeding  to  the  separation  of  the  pre^ 
cipitate  by  any  of  these  methods,  the  operator  must  know  whether  the 
precipitant  has  been  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  whether  the  precipi- 
tate is  completely  formed.  To  determine  the  latter  point,  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  various  precipitates  must  be  attained, 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  supply  in  the  third  section.  To  decide  the 
former  questicm,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  add  to  the  fluid  (ailer  the  pre- 
cipitate has  settled)  cautiously  a  fresh  portion  of  the  precipitant,  and  to 
note  if  a  further  turbidity  ensues.  This  test,  however,  is  not  infallible, 
when  the  precipitate  has  not  the  property  of  forming  immediately ;  as,  for 
instance,  is  the  case  with  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia.  When  this  is 
apprehended,  pour  out  (or  transfer  wil^i  a  pipette)  a  small  quantity  of  the 
clear  supernatant  fluid  into  another  vessel,  add  some  of  the  precipitant, 
warm,  if  necessary ;  and  atler  some  time  look  and  see  whether  a  fresji  pre- 
cipitate has  formed.  As  a  general  rule,  the  precipitated  liquid  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  several  hours,  before  proceeding  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  precipitate.  This  rule  applies  more  particularly  to  crystalline, 
pulverulent,  and  gelatinous  precipitates,  whilst  curdy  and  flocculent  pre- 
cipitates, more  particularly  when  the  precipitation  was  eflected  at  a  boiling 
temperature,  may  oflen  be  filtered  off  immediately.  However,  we  must 
observe  here,  that  all  general  rules,  in  thb  respect,  are  of  very  limited 
application. 

§  44. 

a  Separation  of  Precipitates  by  Decantation. 

When  a  precipitate  subsides  so  completely  and  speedily  in  a  fluid  that 
the  latter  may  be  decanted  off  perfectly  clear ;  or  drawn  off  with  a  syphon, 
or  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  that  the  washing  of  the  precipitate 
does  not  require  a  very  long  time,  decantation  is  often  resorted  to  for  its 
separation  and  washing ;  this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  chloride  of 
silver,  metallic  mercury,  &c, 

Decantation  will  always  be  found  a  very  expeditious  aiid  accurate 
method  of  separation,  if  the  process  be  conducted  with  due  care ;  it  is 
necessary,  however,  in  most  cases,  to  promote  the  speedy  and  complete 
subsidence  of  the  precipitate ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  heating  the  precipitate  with  the  fluid  will  produce  the  desired  effect. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  instances  in  which .  the  simple  application  of  heat 
will  not  suffice ;  in  some  cases,  as  with  chloride  of  silver,  for  instance,  agita- 
tion must  be  resorted  to ;  in  other  cases,  some  reagent  or  other  is  to  be 
added — ^hydrochloric  acid,  fot  instance,  in  the  precipitation  of  mercury, 
&c.  We  shall  have  occasion,  subsequently,  in  the  fourth  section,  to 
discuss  this  point  more  fully,  when  we  shall  also  mention  the  vessels  best 
adapted  for  the  application  of  this  process  to  the  variouis  precipitates. 

After  having  washed  the  precipitate  repeatedly  with  fresh  quantities  of 
the  proper  fluid,  until  there  is  no  trace  of  a  dissolved  substance  to  be 
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detected  in  the  last  rinsings,  it  is  placed  in  a  crucible  or  dish,  if  not  already 
in  a  Teasel  of  that  description ;  the  fluid  still  adhering  to  it  is  poured  off 
as  £u:  as  practicable,  and  the  precipitate  is  then,  according  to  its  nature, 
either  simply  dried,  or  heated  to  redness. 

A  far  larger  amount  of  water  being  required  for  washing  precipitates 
by  decantation  than  on  filters,  the  former  process  can  be  expected  to  yield 
accurate  results  only  where  the  precipitates  are  absolutely  insoluble.  For 
the  same  reason,  decantation  is  not  ordinarily  resorted  to  in  cases  where 
we  have  to  determine  other  constituents  in  the  decanted  fluid. 

The  deoanted  fluid  must  be  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  contains  no  particles  of  the 
precipitate ;  if,  after  the  lapse  of  this  time,  no  precipitate  is  visible,  the 
fluid  may  be  thrown  away ;  but  if  a  precipitate  has  subsided,  this  had 
better  be  estimated  by  itself,  and  the  weight  added  to  the  main  amount ; 
the  precipitate  may,  in  such  cases,  be  separated  from  the  supernatant  fluid 
by  decantation,  or  by  filtration. 

§  45. 

/3.  Separation  op  Precipitates  bt  Filtration. 

This  operation  is  resorted  to  whenever  decantation  is  impracticable, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases;  provided  always  the 
precipitate  is  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  its  being  completely  freed,  by  mere 
washing  on  the  filter,  from  all  foreign  substances.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  more  particularly,  therefore,  with  gelatinous  precipitates,  hydrate  of 
alumina  for  instance, 'a  combination  of  decantation  and  filtration  is  resorted 
to  (f  48). 

aa.  Filtering  Apparatus. 

Filtration,  as  a  process  of  quantitative  analysis,  is  almost  exclusively 
eflected  by  means  of  paper. 

Plain  circular  filters  are  most  generally  employed;  plaited  filters  are 
only  occasionally  used.  Much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  paper. 
Good  filtering  paper  must  possess  the  three  following  properties: — 1.  It 
must  completely  retain  the  finest  precipitates ;  2.  It  must  filter  rapidly ;  and 
3.  It  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  any  admixture  of  inorganic  bodies, 
but  more  especially  from  such  as  are  soluble  in  acid  or  alkaline  fluids. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  however,  to  procure  paper  fully  answering 
these  conditions.  The  Swedish  filtering  paper ,  with  the  watermark  J.  H. 
Munetell,  is  considered  the  b€»t,  and,  consequently,  fetches  the  highest 
price ;  but  even  this  answers  only  the  first  two  conditions,  being  by  no 
means  sufficiently  pure  for  very  accurate  analyses,  since  it  leaves  upon 
incineration  about  0'3  per  cent,  of  ash,*  and  yields  to  acids  perceptible 
traces  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron.  For  exact  eicperiments 
it  is,  consequently,  necessary  first  to  extract  the  paper  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  then  to  wash  the  acid  completely  out  with  water,  and  finally 
to  dry  the  paper.  In  the  case  of  very  fine  filtering  paper,  the  best  way 
to  perform  this  operation  is  to  place  the  ready-cut  filters,  several  together, 
in  a  funnel,  exactly  the  same  way  as  if  intended  for  immediate  filtration ; 
they  are  then  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  ordinary  pure 

*  Flantftmour  found  tbe  ash  of  Swedish  filtering  paper  to  oonaist  of  63*28  silicic 
mcid,  1^-83  lime,  6*21  magnesia)  2*94  alamina^  and  18*92  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  100 
parts. 
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hydrocbloric  acid  with  two  parts  of  water,  whicli  is  allowed  to  act  on  them 
for  about  ten  minutes;  afber  this,  all  traces  of  the  acid  are  carefully 
removed  by  washing  the  filters  in  the  fimnel  repeatedly  with  warm  water. 
The  ftmnel  being  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  paper,  turned  over  the  edges, 
is  put  in  a  warm  place  until  the  filters  are  dry.  Compare  the  instruction 
given  in  the  "  Qual.  Anal.,"  6th  Ed.,  §  5,  p.  7,  on  the  preparation  of 
washed  filters.  Filter  paper  containing  lead,  and  which  is  consequently 
blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  should  be  rejected.* 

Ready-cut  filters  of  various  sizes  should  always  be  kept  on  hand.  Filters 
are  either  cut  by  circular  patterns  of  pasteboard  or  tin,  or,  ftill  better, 

by  Mohr's  filter-patterns  (Bg.  49), 
This  little  apparatus  is  made  of 
tin-plate,  and  consists  of  two  parts. 
B  iB&  quadrant  fitting  in  A,  whose 
straight  edges  are  turned  up,  and 
which  is  dightly  smaller  than  B, 
The  sheets  of  filter-paper  are  first 
cut  up  into  squares,  which  are  folded 
in  quarters  and  placed  in  A ;  then 
B  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  free 
edge  of  the  paper  is  cut  off  with  scissors.  Filters  cut  in  this  way  are  per- 
fectly circular  and  of  equal  size. 

Several  pairs  of  these  patterns  of  various  sizes  (3,  4,  5,  6,  6*5,  and  8  cm. 
radius)  should  be  procured.  In  taking  a  filter  for  a  given  operation,  you 
should  always  choose  one  which,  after  the  fiuid  has  nm  through,  will  not 
be  more  than  half  filled  with  the  precipitate. 

As  to  the  funnels,  they  should  be  inclined  at  the  angle  of  60^,  and  not 
bulge  at  the  sides.     Glass  is  the  most  suitable  material  for  them. 


Fig.  49. 


Fig.  50.  Fig.  61. 

The  filter  should  never  protrude  beyond  the  fimnel.     It  should  come 
up  to  one  or  two  lines  firom  the  edge  of  the  latter. 

♦  Wicke,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm^  112,  127. 
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The  filter  is  firmly  pressed  into  the  funnel,  to  make  the  paper  fit  closely 
to  the  side  of  the  latter ;  it  is  then  moistened  with  water ;  any  extra  wat^ 
is  not  poured  out,  but  allowed  to  drop  through. 

The  stands  shown  in  figs.  50  and  51  complete  the  apparatus  for 
filtering. 

The  stand  in  fig.  50  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
larger  funnels,  and  should  therefore  be  made  a  little  more  solid  thEua  that 
in  fig.  51,  which  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  fimnels  of  smaller  size. 

The  stands  are  made  of  sohd  hard  wood.  The  arm  holding  the  funnel 
or  funnels  must  slide  easily  up  and  down ;  and  be  fixable  by  the  screw. 
The  holes  for  the  funnels  must  be  cut  conically,  to  keep  the  funnels  steadily 
in  their  place. 

These  stands  are  very  convenient,  and  may  be 
without  interfering  with  the  operation. 


W.   BULES  TO   BE   OBSERVED   IN   THE  PROCESS  'OP   PlLTRAlONf^    /  >►'♦ 

In  the  case  of  curdy,  fiocculent,  gelatinous,  or  crystaUiife^p 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  fiuid  passing  turbid  througQ^'^ 
with  fine  pulverulent  precipitates  it  is  generaUy  necessat 
advisable^  to  let  the  precipitate  subside,  and  then  filter  the  supernatant 
liquid,  before  proceeding  to  place  the  precipitate  upon  the  filter.  We 
generally  proceed  in  this  way  also  with  other  kinds  of  precipitates,  espe- 
cially with  those  that  require  to  stand  long  before  they  completely  separate. ' 
Precipitates  which  have  been  thrown  down  hot,  are  most  properly  filtered 
off  before  cooling  (provided  always  there  be  no  objection  to  this  course), 
since  hot  fluids  run  through  the  filter  more  speedily  than  cold  ones.  Some 
precipitates  have  a  tendency  to  be  carried  through  the  filter  along  with  the 
fluid;  this  may  be  prevented  in  some  instances  by  modifying  the  latter. 
Thus  sulphate  of  baryta,  when  filtered  fi-om  an  aqueous  solution,  passes 
rather  easily  through  the  filter — ^the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or 
chloride  of  ammonium  prevents  this  in  a  great  measure. 

If  the  operator  finds,  during  a  filtration^  that  the  filter  would  be  much 
more  than  half  filled  by  the  precipitate,  he  had  better  use  an  additional 
filter,  and  thus  distribute  the  precipitate  over  the  two ;  for,  if  the  first 
were  too  full,  the  precipitate  could  not  be  properly  washed. 

The  fluid  ought  never  to  be  poured  directly  upon  the  filter,  but  always 
down  a  glass  rod  (as  shown  in  fig.  48),  and  the  lip  or  rim  of  the  vessel 
from  which  the  fluid  is  poured  diould  always  be  slightly  greased  with 
tallow.*  The  stream  ought  invariably  to  be  directed  towards  the  sides  of 
the  filter,  never  to  the  centre,  since  this  might  occasion  loss  by  splashing. 
In  cases  where  the  fluid  has  to  be  filtered  off,  with  the  least  possible  disturb* 
ance  of  the  precipitate,  the  glass  rod  must  not  be  placed,  during  the  inter- 
vals, in  the  vessel  containing  the  precipitate;  but  it  may  conveniently 
be  put  into  a  clean  glass,  which  is  finally  rinsed  with  the  wash- water. 

The  filtrate  is  received  either  in  flasks,  beakers,  or  dishes,  aecording  to 
the  various  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  intended.  Strict  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  drops  of  fluid  filtering  through  glide  down  the  side  of  the 
receiving  vessel ;  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  ML  into  the  centre  of 

*  The  tallow  Bbonld  be  poured  into  a  glass  tube,  corked  »t  the  bottom.  A$  it  is 
required  for  use  the  oork  is  puflhed  with  a  glass  rod .  The  best  way  of  applying  the 
tallow  to  the  lip  of  a  vessel  is  with  the  greased  6iiger. 
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the  filtrate,  since  this  again  might  occasion  loss  by  splashing.  The  best 
method  is  that  shown  in  fig.  50,  viz.,  to  rest  the  point  of  the  iiinnel  against 
the  upper  part  of  the  inside  of  the  receiving  vessel. 

If  the  process  of  filtration  is  conducted  in  a  place  perfectly  free  irom 
dust,  there  is  no  necessity  to  cover  the  funnel,  nor  the  vessel  receiving  the 
filtrate ;  however,  as  this  is  but  rarely  the  case,  it  is  generally  indispensable 
to  cover  both.  This  is  best  effected  with  round  plates  of  sheet-glass. 
The  plate  used  for  covering  the  receiving  vessel  should  have  a  small 
U-shaped  piece  cut  out  of  its  edge,  large  enough  for  the  funnel-tube  to 
go  through.  The  e£Eect  desired  may  be  produced  by  cautiously  chipping 
out  the  glass  bit  by  bit  with  the  aid  of  a  key.  Plates  perforated  in  the  centre 
are  worthless  as  regards  the  object  in  view. 

Afber  the  fiuid  and  precipitate  have  been  transferred  to  the  filter,  and 
the  vessel  which  originally  contained  them  has  been  rinsed  repeatedly  with 
water,  it  happens  generally  that  small  particles  of  the  precipitate  remain 
adhering  to  the  vessel,  which  cannot  be  removed  with  the  glass  rod.  From 
beakers  or  dishes,  these  particles  may  be  readily  removed  by  means  of  a 
feather  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  tearing  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
plumules,  leaving  only  a  smaU  piece  at  the  end  which  should  be  cut  per- 
fectly straight.  From  fiasks,  minute  portions  of  heavy  precipitates  which 
are  not  adherent,  are  readily  removed  by  blowing  a  jet  of  water  into  the 
fiask,  held  inverted  over  the  funnel ;  this  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
washing-bottle  sho^vn  in  fig.  53,  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  dipping  in  the 
water  being  turned  upward  instead  of  downward  as  in  the  cut.  If  the 
minute  adhering  particles  of  a  precipitate  cannot  be  removed  by  mechanical 
means,  solution  in  an  appropriate  menstruum  must  be  resorted  to,  followed 
by  re-precipitation.  Bodies  for  which  we  possess  no  solvent,  such  as 
sulphate  of  baryta,  for  instance,  must  not  be  precipitated  in  flasks. 

§  47. 

cc.  Washing  of  Precipitates. 

After  having  transferred  the  precipitate  completely  to  the  filter,  we  have 
next  to  perform  the  operation  of  washing ;  this  is  effected  by  means  of  one 
of  the  well-known  washing  <botiles,  of  which  I  prefer  the  one  represented 
in  fig.  53  in  every  respect. 


Fig.  53. 


Fig.  54. 


Fig.  52. 

Care  must  always  be  taken  to  properly  r^ulate  the  jet,  as  too  impetuous 
a  stream  of  water  might  occasion  loss  of  substance. 
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In  cases  where  a  precipitate  has  to  be  washed  with  great  caution,  the 
apparatus  illustrated  in  fig.  54  will  be  found  to  answer  very  well. 

The  construction  of  this  apparatus  does  not  require  much  explaining. 
The  point  a  is  drawn  out  at  the  end,  and  broken  off.  When  the  flask  is 
inverted,  it  supplies  a  fine  continuous  jet  of  water. 

Precipitates  requiring  washing  with  water,  are  washed  most  expeditiously 
with  hot  water,  provided  always  there  be  no  special  reason  against  its  use. 
The  washing-bottle  shown  in  ^g.  53  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  The  wood  handle  which  ys  fastened  to  the  fiask  with  wire  serves 
to  &cilitate  holding  it.  Instead  of  a  handle  you  may  have  a  sufiiciently 
thick  coil  of  string  wound  roimd  the  neck. 

It  is  a  rule  in  washing  precipitates  not  to  add  firesh  wash- water  to  the 
filter  till  the  old  has  quite  rtm  through.  In  applying  the  jet  of  water  you 
have  to  take  care  on  the  one  hand  that  the  upper  edge  of  the  filter 
is  properly  washed,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  no  canals  are  formed  in  the 
precipitate,  through  which  the  fiuid  runs  off,  without  coming  in  contact 
with  the  whole  of  the  precipitate.  If  such  canals  have  formed  and  cannot 
be  broken  up  by  the  jet,  the  precipitate  must  be  stirred  cautiously  with  a 
small  platinum  knife  or  glass  rod. 

The  washing  may  be  considered  completed  when  all  soluble  matter  that 
is  to  be  removed  has  been  got  rid  of  The  beginner  who  devotes  proper 
attention  to  the  completion  of  this  operation  shims  one  of  the  rocks  which 
he  is  most  likely  to  encounter.  Whether  the  precipitate  has  been  com- 
pletely washed  may  generally  be  ascertained  by  slowly  evaporating  a  drop 
of  the  last  washings  upon  a  platinum  knife,  and  observing  if  a  residue  is  left. 
But  in  cases  where  the  precipitate  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in  water 
(sulphate  of  strontia,  for  instance),  recourse  must  be  had  to  more  special 
tests,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  in  the  course  of  the  work. 
The  student  should  never  discontinue  the  washing  of  a  precipitate  because 
he  simply  imagines  it  is  finished--he  must  be  certain. 

Some  time  ago  continuous  washing  bottles  used  to  be  employed  for 
protracted  washings.  But  they  have  now  completely  fallen  into  disuse  in 
analytical  laboratories,  precipitates  which  are  difficult  to  wash  being  treated 
as  described  in  §  48.  The  objections  to  the  use  of  the  continuous  washing- 
bottle  *  are  the  following :  canals  are  liable  to  be  formed  in  the  precipitate, 
a  very  large  quantity  of  washing- water  is  Required,  and  the  employment 
of  hot  water  is  excluded.  «        ^ 

§48. 
y.  Separation  of  Precipitates  by  Decantation  and  Filtration 

COMBINED. 

In  the  case  of  precipitates  which,  firom  their  gelatinous  nature,  or  firom 
the  firm  adhesion  of  certain  coprecipitated  salts,  oppose  insuperable  or,  at 
all  events,  considerable  obstacles  to  perfect  washing  on  the  filter,  the  follow- 
ing method  is  resorted  to.  Let  the  precipitate  subside  as  far  as  practicable, 
pour  the  nearly  clear  supernatant  liquid  on  the  filter,  stir  the  precipitate 
up  with  the  washing  fluid  (in  certain  cases,  where  such  a  course  is 
indicated,  heat  to  boiling),  let  it  subside  again,  and  repeat  this  operation 
until  the  precipitate  is  almost  thoroughly  washed.  Transfer  it  now  to  the 
filter,  and  complete  the  operation  with  the  washing-bottle  (see  §  47).    This 

*  Chemistfi  interested  in  the  construotion  of  these  apparatus  are  referred  to  the 
Handworterbnch  der  Chemie,  2  anfl.,  2,  684-6. 
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method  is  liighlj  to  be  recommended ;  there  are  many  precipitates  that 
can  be  thoroughly  washed  only  by  its  application. 

In  cases  where  it  is  not  intended  to  weigh  the  precipitate  washed  by 
decantation,  but  to  dissolve  it  again,  the  operation  of  washing  is  entirely 
completed  by  decantation,  and  the  precipitate  not  even  transferred  to  the 
filter,  ^he  re-solution  of  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  being  effected  in  the 
vessel  containing  it,  the  filter  is  placed  over  tibe  latter,  and  the  solvent 
passed  through  it.  Although  the  termination  of  the  operation  of  washing 
may  be  usually  ascertained  by  testing  a  sample  of  the  washings  for  one  of 
the  substances  originally  present  in  l^e  solution  which  has  to  be  removed, 
(for  hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  with  nitrate  of  silver),  still  there  are 
cafles  in  which  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  inapplicable.  In  such  cases,  and 
indeed  in  processes  of  washing  by  decantation  generally,  Buksen^s  method 
will  be  found  convenient^ — ^viz.,  to  continue  the  process  of  washing  until 
the  fluid  which  had  remained  in  the  beaker,  after  the  first  decantation, 
has  undergone  a  ten  thousand-fold  dilution.  To  effect  this,  measure 
with  a  slip  of  paper  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  this  beaker  to  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  fiuid  remaining  in  it,  together  with  the  precipitate,  after  the 
first  decantation ;  then  fill  the  beaker  with  water,  if  possible,  boiling,  and 
taeasure  the  entire  height  of  the  fiuid ;  divide  the  length  of  the  second 
column  by  that  of  the  first.  Go  through  the  same  process  each  time  you 
add  firesh  water,  and  always  multiply  the  quotient  found  with  the  number 
'  obtained  in  the  preceding  calculation,  until  you  reach  10000. 

§  49. 
Further  Treatment  of  Precipitates. 

Before  proceeding  to  weigh  a  precipitate,  it  still  remains  to  convert  it 
into  a  form  of  accurately  known  composition.  This  is  done  either  by 
igniting  or  by  drying.  The  latter  proceeding  is  more  protracted  and 
tedious  than  the  former,  and  is,  moreover,  apt  to  give  less  accurate  results. 
The  process  of  drying  is,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  applied  only  to  pre- 
cipitates which  cannot  bear  exposure  to  a  red  heat  without  undergoing 
total  or  partial  volatilization  ;  or  whose  residues  left  upon  ignition  have  no 
constant  composition ;  thus,  for  instance,  drying  is  resorted  to  in  the  case 
of  sulphide  of  mercury,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and  other  metallic  sulphides ; 
and  also  in  the  case  of  cyanide  of  silver,  double  chloride  of  platinum  and 
potassium,  <&c. 

But  whenever  the  nature  of  the  precipitate  {e.g.,  sulphate  of  baryta,  sul- 
phate of  lead,  and  many  other  compounds)  leaves  the  operator  at  liberty 
to  choose  between  drying  and  heating  to  redness,  the  latter  process  is  almost 
invariably  preferred. 

§  50. 

aa.  Drying  of  Precipitates. 

When  a  precipitate  has  been  collected,  washed,  and  dried  on  a  filter, 
minute  particles  of  it  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  paper  that  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  remove  them.  The  weighing  of  dri^  precipitates  involves, 
therefore,  in  aU  accurate  analyses,  the  drying  and  weighing  of  the  filter 
also.  Formerly,  chemists  used  two  filters  of  equal  size,  the  one  placed 
within  the  other ;  after  the  precipitate  had  been  dried,  the  outer  filter  was 
taken  off,  and  placed  on  the  balance  as  a  coimterpoise  to  the  inner  filter 
which  contained  the  precipitate.  It  was  at  the  time  assumed  that  filters 
of  equal  size  were  likewise  of  equal  weight.     This  assumption,  however^ 
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18  inadmissible  in  accnrate  analyses,  since  eveiy  experiment  shows  tliat 
eyen  small  filters,  of  equal  size,  differ  in  weight  to  ^e  extent  of  twenty, 
thirty,* and  even  more  milligrammes.  To  obtain  accurate  results,  it  is 
necessary  to  dry  and  weigh  the  filter  before  using  it ;  the  temperature 
at  which  the  filter  is  dried  must  be  the  same  as  that  to  which  it  is  intended 
subsequently  to  expose  the  precipitate.  Another  condition  is  that  the  fil- 
tering paper  must  not  contain  any  substance  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  the 
fluid  passing  through  it. 

The  drying  is  conducted  either  in  the  water-,  air-,  or  oil-bath,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  heat  required.  The  weighing  is  performed  in  a  closed 
vessel,  mostly  between  two  clasped  watch-glares  (fig.  30),  or  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  When  the  filter  appears  diy,  it  is  placed  between  the  warm 
watch-glasses,  or  in  the  warm  crucible,  allowed  to  cool  under  a  bell-glass, 
over  sulphuric  acid,  and  weighed.  The  reopened  crucible  or  watch- 
glasses,  tc^ether  with  the  filter,  are  then  again*  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  required  degree  of  heat,  and,  after  cooling,  weighed  once  more.  If 
the  weight  does  not  differ  from  that  found  at  first,  tibe  filter  may  be  con- 
sidered dry,  and  we  have  simply  to  note  the  collective  weight  of  the 
watch-glasses,  clasp,  and  filter,  or  of  the  crucible  and  filter. 

After  the  washing  of  the  precipitate  has  been  concluded,  and  the  water 
allowed  to  run  off  as  &r  as  possible,  the  filter  with  the  precipitate  is  taken 
off  the  funnel,  folded  up,  and  placed  upon  blotting-paper,  which  is  then 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  protected  fi-om  dust ;  it  is 
finally  put  into  one  of  the  watch-glasses,  or  into  the  uncovered  platinimi 
crucible,  with  which  it  was  first  weighed,  and  exposed  to  the  appropriate 
degree  of  heat,  either  in  the  water-,  air-,  or  oil-bath.  When  it  is  judged 
that  the  precipitate  is  diy,  the  second  watch-glass,  or  the  lid  of  the  crucible 
is  put  on  (with  the  clasp  pushed  over  the  two  in  the  former  case),  and  the 
whole,  after  cooling  in  die  desiccator,  is  weighed.  The  filter  and  the 
precipitate  are  then  again  exposed,  in  the  same  way,  to  the  proper  drying 
temperature,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed  again,  the  same  process  being 
repeated  until  the  weight  remains  constant  or  varies  only  to  the  extent 
of  a  few  deci-milligrammes.  By  subtracting  firom  the  weight  found  the 
tare  of  the  crucible  or  watch-glasses  and  filter,  we  obtain  the  weight  of 
the  dry  precipitate. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  the  precipitate  nearly  fills  the  filter,  or  regains 
a  considerable  amount  of  water ;  or  sometimes  the  paper  is  so  thin  that  its 
removal  fi-om  the  funnel  cannot  well  be  effected  without  tearing.  In  all 
such  cases,  the  best  way  is  to  let  the  filter  and  precipitate  get  nearly  dry 
in  the  funnel,  which  may  be  effected  readily 
by  covering  the  latter  with  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper*  to  keep  out  the  dust,  and  placing  it, 
supported  on  a  broken  beaker  (fig.  55),  or 
some  other  vessel  of  the  kind,  on  the  steam- 
,  apparatus  or  sand-bath,  or  stove,  or  on  a 
heated  iron  plate.  For  supports  for  funnels 
while  drying  I  can  recommend  the  little  de- 
vice, fig.  56.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  fi-ustum  ^ifif-  5^«  'ifif*  ^^• 
of  a  cone  open  both   ends,  made  of  sheet 

*  Tamed  down  over  the  rim.  Or  more  neatly  as  follows :— Wet  a  common  cut 
filter,  stretch  it  over  the  ground  top  of  the  funnel,  and  then  gently  tear  off  the  soper- 
floona  paper.  The  ooTer  thus  formed  oontinaee  to  adhere  after  drying  with  some 
fovoe. 
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zinc.     Two  sizes  may  be  used,  10  cm.  and  12  cm.  high  respectively.     The 
lower  diameter  should  be  from  7  to  8,  the  upper  from  4  to  6  cm. 

§51. 
hb.  Ignition  of  Precipitates. 

It  was  customary  formerly,  in  this  process,  to  dry  the  precipitate  with 
the  filter,  then  to  scrape  the  latter  clean  and  remove  it,  previously  to 
heating  the  precipitate  to  redness.  This  proceeding  was  inevitably  attended 
with  the  loss  of  the  minute  particles  whichj  however  so  clean  the  filter 
may  be  scraped,  will  always  adhere  to  it.  Experience  has  shown  that  more 
accurate  results  are  obtained  if  the  filter  is  burned  when  the  precipitate  is 
Ignited,  and  the  weight  of  the  filter  ash  subtracted  from  the  weight  found. 

If  care  be  taken  to  make  the  filters  always  of  the  same  paper,  and  to  cut 
every  size  by  a  pattern,  the  quantity  of  ash  which  ea^h  size  yields  upon 
incineration  may  be  readily  determined.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
determine  separately  the  quantity  of  ash  left  by  ordinary  filters,  and  that 
left  by  filters  which  have  been  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water ; 
on  an  average  the  latter  leave  about  half  as  much  ash  as  the  former.  To 
determine  ^e  filter  ash  take  ten  filters  (or  an  equal  weight  of  cuttings 
from  the  same  paper),  bum  them  in  an  obliquely-placed  platinum  crucible, 
and  ignite  until  every  trace  of  carbon  is  constmied ;  then  weigh  the  ash, 
and  divide  the  amount  found  by  ten ;  the  quotient  expresses,  with  suf- 
ficient precision,  the  average  quantity  of  ash  which  every  individual  filter 
leaves  upon  incineration. 

In  the  ignition  of  precipitates,  the  following  four  points  have  to  be  more 
partictdarly  regarded : 

1.  No  loss  of  substance  must  be  incurred ; 

2.  The  ignited  precipitates  must  really  be  the  bodies  they  are  represented 
to  be  in  the  calculation  of  the  results ; 

3.  The  incineration  of  the  filters  must  be  complete ; 

4.  The  crucibles  must  not  be  attacked. 

The  following  two  methods  seem  to  me  the  simplest  and  most  appro- 
priate of  all  that  have  as  yet  been  proposed.  The  selection  of  either 
depends  upon  certain  circumstances,  which  I  shall  immediately  have  occa- 
sion to  point  out.  But  no  matter  which  method  is  resorted  to,  the  pre- 
cipitate must  always  be  thoroughly  dried,  before  it  can  properly  be  exposed 
to  a  red  heat.  The  application  of  a  red  heat  to  moist  precipitates,  more 
particularly  to  such  as  are  very  light  and  loose  in  the  dry  state  (silicic 
acid,  for  instance),  involves  always  a  risk  of  loss  from  the  impetuously 
escaping  aqueous  vapors  carrying  away  with  them  minute  particles  of  the 
substance.  Some  other  substances,  as  hydrate  of  alumina  or  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  for  instance,  form  small  hard  lumps ;  if  such  lumps 
are  ignited  while  still  moist  within  they  are  liable  to  fiy  about  with  great 
violence.  The  best  method  of  drying  precipitates  as  a  preliminary  to 
ignition  is  as  described  in  §  50,  the  last  paragraph. 

Respecting  the  ignition,  the  degree  of  heat  to  be  applied,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  process  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
cipitate and  upon  its  deportment  at  a  red  heat.  As  a  general  rule,  a 
moderate  red  heat,  applied  for  about  ^ve  minutes,  is  found  sufiicient  to 
effect  the  purpose ;  there  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  which 
will  be  indicated  wherever  they  occur. 
Whenever  the  choice  is  permitted  between  porcelain  and  platinum 
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erucibles,  the  latter  are  always  preferred,  on  account  of  their  comparatiye 
lightnesB  and  infiangibilily,  and  because  they  are  more  readily  heated  to 
redness.  The  crucible  selected  should  always  be  of  sufficient  capacity,  as 
the  use  of  crucibles  deficient  in  size  inyolves  the  risk  of  loss  of  substance. 
The  proper  size,  in  most  cases,  is  4  cm.  in  iieight,  and  3'5  cm.  in  diameter. 
That  the  crucible  must  be  perfectly  clean,  both  inside  and  outside,  need 
hardly  be  mentioned.  The  analyst  should  acquire  the  habit  of  cleaning 
and  polishing  the  platinum  crucible  always  after  using  it.  This  should 
be  done  as  recommended  by  Berzelius,  and  lately  also  by  Erdmann,  by 
friction  with  moist  sea-sand  whose  grains  are  all  roimd  and  do  not  scratch. 
I  have  found  this  method  to  answer  extremely  weU.  The  sand  is  rubbed 
on  with  the  finger,  and  the  desired  efiect  is  produced  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  adoption  of  this  habit  is  attended  with  the  pleasure  of  always  working 
with  a  bright  crucible  and  the  profit  of  prolonging  its  existence.  This 
mode  of  cleaning  is  all  the  more  necessary,  when  one  ignites  over  gas- 
lamps,  since  at  this  high  temperature  crucibles  soon  acquire  a  grey  coating, 
which  arises  from  a  superficial  loosening  of  the  platinum.  A  little  scouring 
with  sea-sand  readily  removes  the  appearance  in  question,  without  causing 
any  notable  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  crucible.  (Erdmann*).  The 
foregoing  remarks  on  platinum  crucibles  refer  equally  to  those  of  iridium- 
platinum — whidi,  by-the-bye,  are  now  much  used,  and  very  highly  to  be 
recommended — only  the  restoration  of  the  polish  is  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult with  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  greater  hardness  of  the  alloy.  If 
there  are  spots  on  the  platinum  or  iridium-platinimi  crucibles,  which 
cannot  be  remoyed  by  &e  sand  without  wearing  away  too  much  of  the 
metal,  a  little  bisulphate  of  potassa  is  fused  in  the  crucible,  the  fiuid  mass 
shaken  about  inside,  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  crucible  finally  boiled  with 
water.  There  are  two  ways  of  cleaning  crucibles  soiled  outside ;  either 
the  crucible  is  placed  in  a  larger  one,  and  the  interspace  filled  with  bisul- 
phate of  potassa,  which  is  then  heated  to  fusion ;  or  the  crucible  is  placed 
on  a  platinum-wire  triangle,  heated  to  redness,  and  then  sprinkled  oyer 
with  powdered  bisulphate  of  potassa.  Instead  of  the  bisulphate  you  may 
use  borax.   Neyer  forget  at  last  to  polish  the  crucible  with  sea-sand  again. 

When  the  crucible  is  clean,  it  is  placed  upon 
a  dean  platinum-wire  triangle  (fig.  57),  ignited, 
allowed  to  cool  in  the  desiccator,  and  weighed. 
This  operation,  though  not  indispensable,  is  still 
always  advisable,  that  the  weighing  of  the  empty 
and  the  filled  crucible  may  be  performed  imder  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  circumstances.  The 
empty  crucible  may  of  course  be  weighed  afUr 
the  ignition  of  the  precipitate;  however,  it  is 
preferable  in  most  cases  to  weigh  it  before.  The 
ignition  is  effected  with  a  Berzelius  spirit-lamp  ^ig-  ^7. 

or  a  gas-Lamp,  or  else  in  a  muffle.     K  a  Bunsen^s 

gas-liunp  is  used,  the  perforated  porcelain  plate  is  previously  put  on. 
The  6  spikes  (see  fig.  42)  are  provided  for  its  support.  In  ig- 
niting reducible  substances  over  lamps,  the  analyst  must  always  be  on 
his  guard  against  the  contact  of  unconsumed  hydrocarbons  even  in 
covered  crucibles.  When  gas-lamps  are  used  there  is  especial  need  of 
caution  in  this  respect.     Reduction  will  be  avoided  if  the  flame  is  made 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  79,  117. 
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no  larger  iban  necessary,  if  the  crucible  is  supported  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  flame,  and  if,  when  the  crucible  is  in  a  slanting  position,  it  is  heated 
from  behind. 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  description  of  the  special  methods. 

§  52. 
First  Method.     {Ignition  of  the  Precipitate  with  the  Filter.) 

This  method  is  resorted  to  in  cases  where  there  is  no  danger  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  precipitate  by  the  action  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter.  The  mode 
of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — 

The  perfectly  dry  filter,  with  the  precipitate,  is  removed  firom  the  funnel, 
and  its  sides  are  gathered  together  at  the  top,  so  that  the  precipitate  lies 
enclosed  as  in  a  small  bag.  The  filter  is  now  put  into  the  crucible,  which 
is  then  covered  and  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught  or  over 
gas  very  gently,  to  efEect  the  slow  charring  of  the  filter ;  the  cover  is  now 
removed,  the  crucible  placed  obliquely,  and  a  stronger  degree  of  heat  ap- 
plied, tmtil  complete  incineration  of  the  filter  is  effected ;  the  lid,  which 
had  in  the  meantime  best  be  kept  on  a  porcelain  plate,  or  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  is  put  on  again,  and  a  red  heat  applied  for  some  time  longer,  if 
needed ;  the  crucible  is  now  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  and  is  then,  while  still 
hot,  though  no  longer  red  hot,*  taken  off  with  a  pair  of  tongs  of  brass  or 
polished  iron  (figs.  58  and  59),  and  put  in  the  desiccator,  where  it  is  left 
to  cool ;  it  is  finally  weighed. 


Fig.  5S. 


Fig.  69. 


Fig.  60. 


The  combustion  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  may  be  promoted,  in  cases 
where  it  proceeds  too  slowly,  by  pushing  the  non-consumed  particles,  with 
a  smooth  and  rather  stout  platinum  wire,  within  the  focus  of  the  strongest 
action  of  the  heat  and  air.  And  the  operator  may  also  increase  the  draught 
of  air  by  leaning  the  lid  of  the  crucible  against  the  latter  in  the  manner 
illustrated  in  fig.  60. 

*  Taking  hold  of  a  red-h(ft  cnidble  with  brau  tongs  might  cause  the  formation  of 
black  rings  round  it. 
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It  will  occasionally  happen  that  particles  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  obsti- 
nately resist  incineration.  In  such  cases  the  operation  may  be  promoted 
by  putting  a  small  lump  of  fused,  dry  nitrate  of  ammonia  into  the  crucible, 
placing  on  the  lid  and  applying  a  gentle  heat  at  first,  which  is  gradually 
increased.  However,  as  this  way  of  proceeding  is  apt  to  involve  some  loss 
of  substance,  its  application  should  not  1^  made  a  general  rule. 

In  cases  where  die  bulk  of  the  precipitate  is  easily  detached  from  the 
filter,  the  preceding  method  is  occasionally  modified  in  this,  that  the  pre- 
cipitate is  put  into  the  crucible,  and  the  filter,  with  the  still  adhering  par- 
ticles, folded  loosely  together,  and  laid  over  the  precipitate.  In  other 
respects,  the  operation  is  conducted  in  the  manner  above  described. 

§  53. 
Second  Method.    (Ignition  of  the  Precipitate  apart  from  the  Filter,) 

This  method  is  resorted  to  in  cases  where  a  reduction  of  the  precipitate 
from  the  action  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  is  apprehended ;  and  also  where 
the  ignited  precipitate  is  required  for  fiirther  examination,  which  the 
presence  of  the  filter  ash  might  embarrass.  It  may  be  employed  also,  in- 
stead of  the  first  method,  in  all  cases  where  the  precipitate  is  easily  detached 
from  the  filter.     The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — 

The  crucible  intended  to  receive  the  precipitate  is'  placed  upon  a  sheet 
of  glazed  paper ;  the  perfectly  dry  filter  wiUi  the  precipitate  is  taken  out 
of  the  funnel,  and  gently  pressed  together  over  the  paper,  to  detach  the 
precipitate  firom  the  filter ;  the  precipitate  is  now  shaken  into  the  crucible, 
and  die  particles  still  adhering  to  the  filter  are  removed  firom  it,  as  far  as 
practicable,  by  fiirther  pressing  or  gentle  rubbing  together  of  the  folded 
filter,  and  are  then  also  transferred  to  the  crucible.  The  filter  is  now 
spread  open  upon  the  sheet  of  glazed  paper,  and  then  folded  in  form  of  a 
little  square  box,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  parts  turned  up ;  any  minute 
particles  of  the  precipitate  that  may  have  dropped  on  the  glazed  paper  are 
brushed  into  this  little  box,  with  the  aid  of'  a  small  feather ;  the  box  is 
closed  again,  rolled  up,  and  one  end  of  a  long  platinum  wire  spirally  wound 
round  it.  The  crucible  being  placed  on  or  above  a  porcelain  plate,  the 
little  roll  is  lighted,  and,  during  its  combustion,  held  over  the  crucible,  so 
that  the  falling  particles  of  the  precipitate  or  filter  ash  may  drop  into  it, 
or,  at  least,  into  die  porcelain  plate.  In  this  way,  and  by  occasionally  holding 
the  little  foil  again  in  or  against  the  fiame,  the  incineration  of  the  filter 
is  readily  and  safely  effected.  When  the  operation  is  terminated,  a  slight 
tap  will  sufiice  to  drop  the  ash  and  the  remaining  particles  of  the  precipi- 
tate into  the  crucible,  which  is  then  covered,  and  the  ignition  completed 
as  in  §  52.  Where  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  ash  separate  firom  the  preci- 
pitate, it  is  made  to  drop  into  the  lid  of  the  crucible,  in  which  case  it  is 
better  to  ignite  the  crucible  with  the  principal  portion  of  the  precipitate 
first.  This  method  of  incinerating  the  filter,  devised  by  Bunsen,  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  method  formerly  in  use,  in  which  the  filter,  fireed,  as  fiir  as 
practicable,  firom  the  precipitate,  was  burnt  either  whole  or  cut  up  into 
little  bits  on  the  lid  of  the  crucible,  the  operation  being  promoted  when 
necessary  by  g^tly  pressing  the  still  unconsumed  particles  with  a  platinum 
.  wire,  or  platinum  spatula,  against  the  red-hot  lid.  No  matter  which  method 
of  incineration  is  resorted  to,  the  operation  must  always  be  conducted  in  a 
spot  entirely  protected  firom  draughts. 
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Certain  precipitates  saflTer  some  essential  modification  in  their  properties, 
in  their  solubility,  for  instance,  from  ignition.  In  cases  where  a  portion 
of  a  substance  of  the  kind  is  required,  afler  the  weighing,  for  some  other 
purpose  with  which  the  effects  of  a  red  heat  would  interfere,  the  two  ope- 
rations of  drying  and  igniting  may  be  combined  in  the  following  way  :~^ 
The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  fiker  dried  at  100° ;  it  is  then  also  dried, 
at  100®,  and  weighed  (§  50).  A  portion  of  the  dry  precipitate  is  put  into 
a  tared  crucible,  and  its  exact  weight  ascertained ;  it  is  dien  exposed  to  a 
red  heat,  allowed  to  cool  in  the  usual  way,  and  weighed  again ;  the  dimi^ 
nution  of  weight  which  it  has  tmdergone  is  calculated  on  the  whole  amount 
of  the  precipitate. 

§  54. 

5.  Analysis  by  Measure  (Volumetric  Analysis). 

The  principle  of  volumetric  analysis  has  been  explained  already  in  the 
"  Introduction,"  where  we  have  seen  how  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of 
iron  present  in  a  fluid  may  be  determined  by  means  of  a  solution  of  per- 
mangan'ate  of  potassa,  the  value  of  which  has  been  previously  ascertained 
by  observing  the  quantity  required  to  oxidize  a  known  amount  of  protoxide 
of  iron. 

In  order  to  make  the  matter  as  clear  as  possible  I  will  here  adduce  a  few 
more  examples. 

Suppose  we  have  prepared  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  such  a 
strength  that  100  c.  c  will  exactly  precipitate  1  grm.  silver  from  its  solu- 
tion in  nitric  acid,  we  can  use  it  to  estimate  unknown  quantities  of  silver. 
Let  us  imagine,  for  instance,  we  have  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  in  un- 
known proportion,  we  dissolve  1  grm.  in  nitric  acid,  and  add  to  the  solution 
our  solution  of  chloride  of  sodiiun,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  whole  of  the 
silver  is  thrown  down,  and  an  additional  drop  fails  to  produce  a  further 
precipitate.  The  amotmt  of  silver  present  may  now  be  calculated  from 
the  amount  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  used.  Thus,  supposing  we 
have  used  80  c.  c,  the  amount  of  silver  present  in  the  alloy  is  80  per  cent. ; 
since,  as  100  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  will  throw  down 
1  grm.  of  pure  silver  (i.e.  of  100  per  cent.),  it  fbllows  that  every  c.  c.  of 
the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  corresponds  to  1  per  cent,  of  silver. 

Another  example.  It  is  well  known  that  iodine  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  cannot  exist  together :  whenever  these  two  substances  are  brought 
in  contact,  decomposition  immediately  ensues,  the  hydrogen  separating 
from  the  sulphur  and  combining  with  the  iodine  (I  +  HS  =  HI  +  S).  Hy- 
driodic  acid  exercises  no  action  on  starch-paste,  whereas  the  least  trace  of 
free  iodine  colors  it  blue.  Now,  if  we  prepare  a  solution  of  iodine  (in 
iodide  of  potassium)  containing  in  100  c.  c.  0*7470  grm.  iodine,  we  may 
with  this  decompose  exactly  0*1  grm.  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for 
17  :  127  ::  0*1  :  0*7470.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  we  have  before  us  a  fluid 
containing  an  unknown  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  it  is  our 
intention  to  determine.  We  add  to  it  a  little  starch-paste,  and  then,  drop 
by  drop,  our  solution  of  iodine,  until  a  persistent  blue  coloration  of  the 
fluid  indicates  the  formation  of  iodide  of  starch,  and  hence  the  complete 
decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  amount  of  the  latter 
originally  present  in  the  fluid  may  now  be  readily  calculated  from  the 
amount  of  solution  of  iodine  used.  Say,  for  instance,  we  have  used  50  c.  c. 
of  iodine  solution,  the  fluid  contained  originally  0*05  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
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since,  as  we  have  seen,  100  c.  c.  of  our  iodine  solution  will  decompose 
exactly  0*1  grm.  of  that  body. 

Solutions  of  accurately  known  composition  or  strength,  used  for  the 
purposes  of  volumetric  analysis,  are  called  standard  solutions.  The^f 
may  be  prepared  in  two  ways,  viz.,  (a)  by  dissolring  a  weighed  quantity 
of  a  substance  in  a  definite  volume  of  fluid ;  or  (6),  by  fiist  preparing  a 
suitably  concentrated  solution  of  the  reagent  required,  and  then  deter- 
mining its  exact  streng^th  by  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  it  upon 
weighed  quantities  of  the  body  for  the  determination  of  which  it  is  intended 
to  be  used. 

In  the  preparation  of  standard  solutions  by  method  a,  a  certain  definite 
.strength  is  adopted  once  for  all,  which  is  usually  based  upon  the  principle 
of  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  ntunber  of  grammes  of  the  reagent 
.  contained  in  a  litre  of  the  fiuid,  and  the  equivalent  number  of  the  reagent 
(H  =  1).  In  the  case  of  standard  solutions  prepared  by  method  by  this  may 
also  be  easily  done,  by  diluting  to  the  required  d^ee  the  still  somewhi^t 
too  concentrated  solution,  afler  having  accurately  determined  its  strength ; 
however,  as  a  rule,  this  latter  process  is  only  resorted  to  in  technical  ana- 
lyses, where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  all  calculation.  Fluids  which  contain 
tiie  eq.  number  of  grammes  of  a  substance  in  1  litre,  are  called  normal 
solutions ;  those  which  contain  ^  of  this  quantity,  decinormal  solutions. 

The  determination  of  a  standard  solution  intended  to  be  used  for  volu- 
metric analysis  is  obviously  a  most  important  operation ;  since  any  error 
in  this  will,  of  course,  necessarily  falsify  every  analysis  made  with  it.  In 
scientific  and  accurate  researches  it  is,  there^re,  always  advisable,  when- 
ever practicable,  to  examine  the  standard  solution — no  matter  whether 
prepared  by  method  a,  or  by  method  b,  ^th  subsequent  dilution  to  the 
required  degree — ^by  exp^imenting  with  it  upon  accurately  weighed  quan- 
tities of  the  body  for  the  determination  of  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

In  the  previous  remarks  I  have  made  no  di£ference  between  fluids  of  known 
composition  and  those  of  known  power ;  and  this  has  hitherto  been  usual. 
But  by  accepting  the  two  expressions  as  synonymous,  we  take  for  granted 
that  a  fluid  exercises  a  chemical  action  exactly  corresponding  to  the  amount 
of  dissolved  substance  it  contains — that,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  containing  1  eq.  Na  CI  will  precipitate  exactly  1  eq.  silver. 
This  presumption,  however,  is  very  often  not  absolutely  correct,  as  will  be 
shown  with  reference  to  this  very  example,  §  115,  i,  5.  In  such  cases,  of 
course,  is  it  not  merely  advisable,  but  even  absolutely  necessary,  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  ike  fluid  by  experiment,  although  the  amount  of  the 
reagent  it  contains  may  be  exactly  known,  for  the  power  of  the  fluid  can 
be  inferred  firom  its  composition  only  approximately  and  not  with  perfect 
exactness.  If  a  standard  solution  keeps  unaltered,  this  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, as  it  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  determining  its  strength  before 
every  firesh  analysis. 

That  particular  change  in  the  fluid  operated  upon  by  means  of  a  standard 
solution  which  marks  the  completion  of  the  intended  decomposition,  is 
termed  the  final  reaction.  This  consists  either  in  a  change  of  color,  as 
is  the  case  when  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  acts  upon  an 
acidified  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  a  solution  of  iodine  upon  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  mixed  with  starch  paste ;  or  in  the  cessation 
of  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  upon  further  addition  of  the  standard 
solution,  as  is  the  case  when  a  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  is 
used  to  precipitate  silver  firom  its  solution  in  nitric  acid;  or  in  incipient 
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precipitation^  as  is  the  case  when  a  standard  solution  of  silver  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  mixed  with  an  alkali ;  or  in  a  change  in  the 
action  of  the  examined  fluid  upon  a  particular  reagent,  as  is  the  case  when 
a  solution  of  arsenite  of  soda  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride  of  lime,  imtil  the  mixture  no  longer  imparts  a  blue  tint  to  paper 
moistened  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch-paste,  &c. 

The  more  sensitive  a  final  reaction  is,  and  the  more  readily,  positively, 
and  rapidly  it  manifests  itself,  the  better  is  it  calculated  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  a  volumetric  method.  In  cases  where  it  is  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  ascertain  with  the  greatest  practicable  precision  the  exact 
moment  when  the  reaction  is  completed,  the  analyst  may  sometimes  pre* 
pare,  besides  the  actual  standard  solution,  another,  ten  times  more  dilute, 
and  use  the  latter  to  finish  the  process,  carried  nearly  to  completion  with 
the  former. 

But  a  good  final  reaction  is  not  of  itself  sufiicient  to  afford  a  safe  basis 
for  a  good  volumetric  method ;  this  requires,  as  the  first  and  most  indis^ 
pensable  condition,  that  the  particular  decomposition  which  constitutes  the 
leading  point  of  the  analytical  process  should — ^at  least  under  certain 
known  circumstances — ^remain  tmalterably  the  same.  Wherever  this  is 
not  the  case — ^where  the  action  varies  with  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  fiuid^  or  according  as  there  may  be  a  little  more  or  less 
free  acid  present ;  or  according  to  the  greater  or  lees  rapidity  of  action  of  the 
standard  solution ;  or  where  a  precipitate  formed  in  ihe  course  of  the  pro- 
cess has  not  the  same  composition  throughout  the  operation — ^the  basis  of 
the  volumetric  method  is  fallacious,  and  the  methojl  itself,  therefore,  of 
no  value. 

When  the  new  system  of  volumetric  analysis  first  began  to  find  favor 
with  chemists,  a  great  many  volumetric  methods  were  proposed,  based 
simply  upon  some  final  reaction,  without  a  careful  study  of  the  decompo- 
sition involved ;  the  result  has  been  a  superabundant  crop  of  new  volu- 
metric methods,  of  which  a  great  many  are  totally  fallacious  and  useless. 
In  the  special  part  of  the  present  work  I  have  taken  care  to  separate  the 
really  good  methods  from  the  fallacious. 


SECTION    II, 


REAGENTS. 

§  65, 

Fob  general  information  respecting  reagents,  I  refer  the  student  to  my 
volume  on  "  Qualitative  AnalysisL" 

The  instructions  given  here  will  be  confined  to  the  preparation,  testing, 
and  most  important  uses  of  those  chemical  substances  which  subserve 
principally  and  more  exclusively  the  piuposes  of  quantitative  analysis. 
Those  reagents  which  are  employed  in  qualitative  investigations,  having 
been  treated  of  already  in  the  volume  on  the  qualitative  branch  of  the 
analytical  science,  will  therefore  be  simply  mentioned  here  by  name. 

The  reagents  used  in  quantitative  analysis,  are  properly  arranged  under 
the  following  heads  :— 

A.  Reagents  for  gravimetric  analysis  in  the  wet  way. 

B.  Reagents  for  gravimetric  analysis  in  the  dry  way. 

C.  Reagents  for  volumetric  analysis. 

D.  Reagents  used  in  organic  analysis. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  fluids  used  in  volumetric  analysis,  and  the 
absorption  bulbs  used  in  gas  analysis,  will  be  found  where  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  their  application. 

A.  REAGENTS  FOR  GRAVIMETRIC  ANALYSIS 

IN  THE  WET  WAY. 

I.    SIMPLE    SOLVENTS. 

§  56. 

1.  Distilled  Water  (see  "Qual.  AnaL") 

Water  intended  for  quantitative  investigations  must  be  perfectly  pure. 
Water  distilled  from  glass  vessels  leaves  a  residue  upon  evaporation  in  a 
platinum  vessel  (see  experiment  No.  5),  and  is  therefore  inapplicable  for 
many  purposes ;  as  for  instance,  for  the  determination  of  the  exact  degree 
of  solubiHty  of  sparingly  soluble  substances.  For  certain  uses  it  is 
necessary  to  free  the  water  by  ebullition  from  atmospheric  air  and 
carbonic  acid. 

2.  Alcohol  (see  <*  Qual.  AnaL"). 

a.  Absolute  alcohol,  b.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  of  various  degrees  of 
strength. 

3.  Ether. 

The  application  of  ether  as  a  solvent  is  very  limited-  It  is  more  fire- 
quently  used  mixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  in  order  to  diminish  the  solvent 
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power  of  the  latter  for  certain  substances,  e.g.j  bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  ammonium.  The  ordinary  ether  of  the  shops  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

n.  ACIDS  AND  HALOGENS, 
a.  Oxygen  Acids. 

§57. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

a.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  the  shops. 
h.  Concentrated  pure  sulphuric  acid. 
c.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
See  "  Qual.  Anal." 

2.  Nitric  Acid. 

a.  Pure  nitric  acid  of  1-2  sp.  gr.  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.*'). 

h.  Bed  fuming  nitric  acid  (concentrated  nitric  acid  containing  some 
hyponitric  acifl).    ^^ 

Prepara/i'on.— ?Wb  parts  of  pure,  dry  nitrate  of  potassa  are  introduced 
into  a  capacious  retort,  and  one  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  either  through  tJie  tubulure  of  the  retort,  or  if  a  common  non- 
tubulated  one  is  used,  through  the  neck  by  means  of  a  long  fimnel-tube 
bent  at  the  lower  end,  carefully  avoiding  soiling  the  neck  of  the  retort. 
The  latter  being  put  into  a  vessel  filled  with  sand,  or,  better  still,  with  iron 
turnings,  is  then  connected  with  a  receiver,  but  not  quite  air-tight.  The 
distillation  is  conducted  at  a  gradually  increased  heat,  and  carried  to  dry- 
ness. The  cooling  of  the  receiver  must  be  properly  attended  to  during 
the  distillation.  In  the  preparation  of  small  quantities,  the  retort  is  placed 
on  a  piece  of  wire-gauze,  and  heated  with  charcoal ;  in  this  process  it  is 
always  advisable  to  coat  tJie  retort  by  repeated  application  of  a  thin  paste 
made  of  clay  and  water ;  a  little  borax  or  carbonate  of  soda  should  be 
added  to  the  water  used  for  making  the  paste. 

Tests, — Red  fuming  nitric  acid  must  be  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  pos7 
Bible  concentration,  and  perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  In  order  to 
detect  minute  traces  of  the  latter,  evaporate  a  few  c.  c.  of  the  specimen  in 
9  porcelain  dish  nearly  to  dryness,  dilute  the  residue  with  water,  add  some 
chloride  of  barium,  and  observe  whether  a  precipitate  forms  on  standing. 

Uses. — A  powerM  oxidizing  agent  and  solvent ;  it  serves  more  espe- 
cially to  convert  sulphur  and  metallic  sulphides  into  sulphuric  acid  and 
Bulpliates  respectively. 

8.  Acetic  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 
4.  Tartaric  Acid  (see  '*  Qual.  Anal."). 

h.  Hydrogen  Adds  and  Halogens. 

§  58, 

1.  Htdrocbloric  Acid. 

a.  Pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 
h.  Pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  of  about  1*18  sp.  gr. 
Preparation. — As  in  "  Qual.  Anal."  §  26,  with  this  modification,  how- 
ever, that  only  3  or  4  parts  of  water,  instead  of  6,  are  put  into  the 
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receiver,  to  4  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  retort.  The  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  receiver  cool,  and  to  change  it  as  soon  as  the 
tube  through  which  the  gas  is  conducted  into  it  begins  to  get  hot,  since  it 
is  now  no  longer  hydrochloric  acid  gas  which  passes  over,  but  an  aqueous 
solution  df  the  gas,  in  form  of  vapor,  which  would  simply  weaken  the 
fuming  acid,  if  it  were  allowed  to  mix  with  it. 

Tests, — The  fuming  acid  must,  for  many  purposes,  be  p^ectly  free 
from  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid.  For  the  mode  of  testing  for  these 
impurities,  see  *'  Qual.  Anal."  loc.  cit.  Test  for  sulphuric  acid  as  under 
Nitric  Acid,  previous  page. 

Uses. — ^Fuming  hydrochloric  acid  has  a  much  more  energetic  action 
than  the  dilute  acid ;  it  is,  therefore,  used  instead  of  the  latter  in  cases 
whoTQ  a  more  rapid  and  energetic  action  is  desirable. 

*      2.  Htdrofluoric  Acjd, 

This  is  employed  for  the  decomposition  of  silicates  and  borates,  some^ 
times  in  the  gaseous  form,  sometimes  in  the  condition  of  aqueous  solution. 
In  the  first  case,  the  substance  to  be  decomposed  is  introduced  into  the 
leaden  box,  in  which  the  hydrofluoric  gas  is  being  generated ;  in  the  ktter 
case,  we  must  first  prepare  the  aqueous  acid.  The  raw  material  employed 
is  fluor  spar,  or,  better,  kryolite  (Luboldt*).  Both  are  first  finely  pow- 
dered, and  then  Seated  with  conjcentrated  sulphuric  acid.  To  1  part 
kryolite,  2^  parts  sulphuric  acid  are  used ;  to  1  part  fiucnr  spar,  2  parts 
sulphuric  acid  are  used.  If  the  latter  is  emjdoyed,  allow  tfae  mixture  to 
stand  in  a  dry  place  for  several  days,  stirring  every  now  and  then,  so  that 
the  silicic  acid  (whidiL  is  generally  contained  in  fiuor  spar)  may  first  escape 
in  the  form  of  fiuosilicic  gas.  Convenient  distillatory  apparatus  have  been 
described  by  Luboldt  (loc.  eit)  and  by  H.  BRiEGL^B.t  The  latter  com- 
mends itself  especially  o^  account  of  its  relatively  small  cost.  It  consists 
of  a  leaden  retort,  with  a  movable  leaden  top,  which  can  be  luted  on. 
The  receiver  belonging  to  it  is  a  box  of  lead,  with  a  tubulure  at  the  side, 
into  which  the  neck  of  the  retort  just  enters.  •  The  cover  of  the  receiver 
is  raised  conical,  and  is  provided  At  the  top  with  an  exit  tube  of  lead.  In 
the  receiver  a  platumm  dish  containing  water  is  placed,  all  joints  are 
luted,  and  the  retort  is  carefully  heated  in  a  sand  bath.  The  aqueous 
hydrofiuoric  acid  found  At  the  end  of  the  operation  in  the  platinum  dish  is 
perfectly  pure.  The  small  quantity  of  impure  hydrofluoric  acid  which 
collects  on  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  is  thrown  away.  The  hydrofluoric 
acid  must  entirely  volatili;ze  when  heated  in  a  platinum  dish  on  a  water- 
bath.  The  pure  acid  gives  no  precipitate  when  neutralized  with  potash, 
while  silicofluoride  of  potassium  separates,  if  the  acid  contains  hydrofluo- 
silicic  acid.  The  acid  is  best  preserved  in  gutta-percha  bottles,  as  recom- 
mended by  StAdeleb.  The  greatest  caution  must  be  observed  in  preparing 
this  acid,  since,  whether  in  the  fluid  or  gaseous  condition,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  injurious  substances. 

3.  CaLOftiNE  AND  Chlorine-water  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

4.  NiTRO-HTDROCHLORjc  AciD  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.").. 

5.  Hypbofluosilicic  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.").. 

c.  Sulphur  Acids, 
1.  Htdrosulphtjbic  Acjjd  (see  *^  Qual.  Anal,").. 

*  Jouni.  AU*  TVsM.  Chem.,  76,  880. 
t  Anna],  d.  ChMxi.  u.  Pharm.,  Ill,  880. 

n.  0 
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III.  BASES  AND  METALS. 

a.  Oxygen  Bases  and  Metals, 

§  69. 

a.  Alkalies, 

1.  PoTASSA  AND  SoDA  (see  '^  Qual.  Anal."). 

All  tlie  three  sorts  of  the  caustic  alkalies  mentioned  in  the  qualitative 
part  are  required  in  quantitative  analysis,  Viz.,  common  solution  of  soda, 
liydiate  of  potasaa  purified  with  alcohol,  and  solution  of  potassa  prepared 
with  baryta.  Pure  solution  of  potassa  may  be  obtained  also  by  heating 
to  redness  for  half  an  hour  in  a  copper  crucible,  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
nitrate  of  potassa,  and  2  or  8  parts  of  thin  sheet  copper  cut  into  small 
pieces,  treating  the  mass  with  water,  allowing  the  oxide  of  copper  to  sub- 
side in  a  tall  vessel,  and  removing  the  supernatant  clear  fluid  by  means  of 
a  syphon  (Wohler). 

2.  Ammonia  {see  ^^  QuaL  Anal.''). 

fi.  Alkaline  Earths, 

1.  Bastta  (see  ^  QuaL  Anal."). 

The  process  proposed  by  Pr.  Mohr*  for  preparing  crystals  of  baryta 
(precipitation  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  with  solution  of  soda),  can- 
not be  recommended  for  the  preparation  of  baryta  intended  for  analytical 
purposes,  for  instance,  for  the  precipitation  of  magnesia  in  the  separation 
of  that  earth  from  the  alkalies,  for  the  decomposition  of  silicates,  &c. ; 
since  the  almost  unavoidable  presence  of  soda  in  the  baryta  prepared  in 
this  way  might  lead  to  serious  errors. 

i.   LiUE. 

Pinely  divided  hydrate  of  lime  mixed  with  water  (milk  of  lime),  is 
<used  more  particularly  to  «ffeet  the  separation  of  magnesia,  &c.,  from  the 
jalkalies.  Milk  of  lime  intended  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  must,  of 
pourse,  be  perfectly  free  frt>m  alkalies.  To  insure  this  absolute  purity  of 
fthe  reagent,  the  purest  lime  (calcined  white  marble)  should  be  used,  and 
the  hydrate  thoroughly  washed,  by  repeated  boiling  with  fresh  quantities 
:of  distilled  water.  This  operation  is  conducted  best  in  a  silver  dish. 
When  cold,  the  milk  of  lime  so  prepared  is  kept  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottle* 

y.  Heavy  Metals^  and  their  Oxides 

§  60. 
1.  Zinc. 

Zinc  has  of  late  been  much  Used  as  a  reagent  in  quantitative  analysis. 
It  serves  more  especially  to  effect  the  reduction  of  dissolved  sesquioxide 
of  iron  to  protoxide,  and  also  the  precipitation  of  copper  from  the  solu- 
tions of  that  metal.  Zinc  intended  to  be  used  for  the  former  purpose 
must  be  free  from  iron,  for  the  latter  free  from  lead,  copper,  and  other 
metals  which  remain  imdissolved  upon  treating  the  zinc  with  dilute 
acids. 

*  Archly  der  Pharm.,  138,  88. 
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The  distillation  of  zinc  in  the  laboratory  being  a  troublesome  and  costly 
operation,  chemists  generally  use  the  raw  product  of  the  reduction  and  dis- 
tillation of  the  ore,  as  this  contains,  at  least  in  many  cases,  only  such 
trifling  traces  of  iron  that  it  may  be  safely  used  for  reducing  solutions  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  The  ordinary  zinc  of  commerce,  which  is  prepared 
by  fusing  the  reduced  metal  in  iron  pots,  contains  much  more  iron,  as 
melted  zinc  has  the  property  of  slowly  dissolving  that  metal.  Of  the 
several  sorts  of  crude  zinc  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine, 
Silesian  zinc  contains  the  least  admixture  of  iron. 

To  procure  zinc  which  leaves  no  residue  upon  solution  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  there  is  no  other  resource  but  to  re-distil  the  commercial 
article. 

This  is  effected  in  a  retort  made  of  the  material  of  Hessian  or  black-* 
lead  crucibles.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  wind-furnace  with  good 
draught  The  neck  of  the  retort  must  hang  down  as  perpendicular  as 
possible.  Under  the  neck  is  placed  a  basin  or  small  tub,  filled  with  water. 
The  distillation  begins  as  soon  as  the  retort  is  at  a  bright  red  heat.  As 
the  neck  of  the  retort  is  very  liable  jto  become  choked  up  with  zinc,  or 
oxide  of  zinc,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  constantly  free  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  iron  wire.  The  zinc  obtained  by  this  re-distillation  is  quite  free  from 
lead,  or,  at  least,  nearly  so,  but  it  still  contains  perceptible  traces  of  iron 
(from  the  wire).  If  the  total  absence  of  iron  in  the  product  is  desired, 
we  must  use  the  stem  of  a  clay  pipe  instead  of  the  iron  wire. 

Tests, — The  following  is  the  simplest  way  of  testing  the  purity  of  zinc : 
dissolve  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  small  flask  provided  witli 
a  gas-evolution  tube,  place  the  outer  limb  of  the  tube  under  water,  and 
when  the  solution  is  completed,  let  the  water  entirely  or  partly  recede 
into  the  flask ;  afler  cooling,  add  to  the  fluid,  drop  by  drop,  a  sufficiently 
dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  If  a  drop  of  that  solution 
imparts  the  same  red  tint  to  the  zinc  solution  as  to  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  the  zinc  may  be  considered  free  from  iron.  I  prefer  this  way  of 
testing  the  purity  of  zinc  to  other  methods,  as  it  affords,  at  the  same  time, 
an  approximate,  or,  if  the  zinc  has  been  weighed,  and  the  chameleon  solu- 
tion (which,  in  that  case,  must  be  considerably  diluted)  measured,  an 
accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  iron  present.  If  lead 
or  copper  are  present,  these  metals  remain  undissolved  upon  solution  of 
the  zinc. 

2.  Copper. 

The  copper  of  commerce,  with  the  exception  of  the  Japanese,  is 
rarely  sufficiently  pure  for  analytical  purposes.  The  chemist  may  prepare 
this  metal  for  himself  in  a  state  of  purity,  either  in  the  galvanoplastic 
way,  or  as  follows :  precipitate  the  metal  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  by 
a  clean  iron  plate,  free  the  precipitated  copper  from  iron  by  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  wash,  (fry,  fuse,  and  roll  into  thin  sheets  (FocHs). 

Tests. — Pure  copper  must  dissolve  completely  in  nitric  acid,  and  addi- 
tion of  ammonia  in  excess  to  this  solution  must  not,  even  after  long 
standing,  produce  in  it  the  &intest  trace  of  a  precipitate  (iron,  lead,  &c.) ; 
neither  should  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  render  the  solution  turbid 
(silver).  If  its  solution  be  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
filtrate  should  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation. 

Uses. — This  metal  serves  us  occasionally  in  indirect  analysis ;  thus  it 
is  used,  for  instance,  to  determine  copper,  also  iron  according  to  Fughs,  &c. 

o2 
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However,  since  the  introduction  of  volumetric  methods,  it  is  but  rarely 
used  in  quantitative  analysis. 

3.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Precipitate  pure  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite  gently  to  complete  decomposition. 

Oxide  of  lead  is  often  used  to  fix  an  acid,  so  that  it  is  not  expelled  even 
by  a  red  heat. 

4.  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

Preparation, — ^Pour  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  into  a  hot  mode- 
rately dilute  solution  of  soda,  taking  care  to  leave  the  solution  of  soda 
always  in  excess,  and  wash  the  yellow  precipitate  thoroughly  by  decanta- 
tion ;  lastly  mix  with  water,  and  keep  in  a  bottle  in  this  condition. 

Tests, — Oxide  of  mercury  must  leave  no  residue  when  heated  to  redness 
in  a  platinum  crucible. 

Uses. — This  reagent  serves,  in  quantitative  investigations,  principally 
to  decompose  chloride  of  magnesium  in  the  process  of  separating  magnesia 
from  the  alkalies. 

b.  Sulphur  Bases, 

1.  Sulphide  of  Ammonium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

We  require  both  the  colorless  monosulphide,  and  the  yellow  poly- 
^ulphide. 

2,  Sulphide  of  Sodium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

IV.  SALTS- 

a.  Salts  of  the  Alkalies. 
§  61. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Potassa  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Phosphate  of  Ammonia. 

Preparation, — To  pure  dilute  phosphoric  acid  (prepared  from  phos- 
phorus) add  pure  ammonia  to  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  allow  to  stand 
some  time,  filter,  if  necessary,  and  keep  for  use. 

Tests. — Phosphate  of  ammonia  must  be  free  from  arsenic,  nitric,  and 
sulphuric  acids,  but  more  particularly  from  potassa,  or  soda.  The  pre- 
sence of  either  of  these  alkalies  may  be  detected  by  adding  solution  of 
pure  acetate  of  lead,  until  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  ceases,  filtering, 
precipitating  the  excess  of  lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtering  again, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the  residue.  If  there  now  remains  a 
residue  soluble  in  water,  and  of  alkaline  reaction,  this  may  be  considered 
a  conclusive  proof  of  the  presence  of  soda  or  potassa. 

In  most  cases  phosphate  of  soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.")  maybe  substituted 
for  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

3.  Oxalate  of  Ammonia  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

4.  Acetate  of  Soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Succinate  of  Ammonia. 
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Preparation, — Saturate  succinic  acid,  which  has  been  purified  by  dis- 
dolring  in  nitric  acid  and  recr jstallizing,  with  dilute  ammonia.  The 
reaction  of  the  new  compound  should  be  rather  slightly  alkaline  than  acid. 

Uses, — This  reagent  serves  occasionally  to  separate  sesquioxide  of  iron 
from  other  metallic  oxides. 

6.  Cabbonate  of  Soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

This  reagent  is  required  both  in  solution  and  in  pure  crystals;  in  the 
latter  form  to  neutralize  an  excess  of  acid  in  a  fluid  which  it  is  desirable 
not  to  dilute  too  much. 

7.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

8.  Bisulphite  of  Soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

9.  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

This  salt  occurs  in  commerce.  It  should  be  dry,  clear,  well  crystallized, 
completely  and  with  ease  soluble  in  ^vater.  The'  solution  must  give  with 
nitrate  of  silver  at  first  a  white  precipitate,  must  not  effervesce  with  acetic 
acid,  and  when  acidified  must  give  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium, 
or  at  most,  only  a  slight  turbidity.  The  acidified  solution  must,  ailer  a 
short  time,  become  milky  from  separation  of  sulphur. 

Uses, — The  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  used  for  the  precipitation  of  several 
metals,  as  sulphides,  particularly  in  separations,  for  instance,  of  copper 
firom  zinc ;  it  also  serves  as  solvent  for  several  salts  (chloride  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  lime,  &c.)  ;  lastly,  it  is  employed  in  volumetric  analysis,  its  use 
here  depending  on  the  reaction  2  (NaO,  S,  O,)  +  I  =  Na  I  +  Na  O, 
S.O.. 

10.  Nitrite  of  Potassa  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

11.  Bichromate  of  Potassa  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

12.  MoLYBDATE  OF  Ammonia  (see  Qual.  Anal."). 

13.  Chloride  of  Ammonium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

14.  Cyanide  of  Potassium  (see  Qual.  Anal."). 

h.  Salts  of  the  Alkaline  Earths. 
§62. 

1.  Chloride  of  Barium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

The  following  process,  which  I  have  of  late  devised,  gives  a  very  pure 
chloride  of  barium,  free  from  lime  and .  strontia  : — Transmit  through  ai 
concentrated  solution  of  impure  chloride  of  barium  hydrochloric  gas,  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  form.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  chloride 
of  barium  present  is  by  this  means  separated  from  the  solution,  in  form  of 
a  crystalline  powder.  Collect  this  on  a  filter,  let  the  adhering  liquid  drain 
off,  wash  the  powder  repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of  pure  hydrochloric 
acid,  until  a  sample  of  the  washings,  diluted  with  water,  and  precipitated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  filtrate  which,  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum 
dish,  leaves  no  residue.  The  hydrochloric  mother-liquor  serves  to  dissolve 
fresh  portions  of  witherite.  I  make  use  of  the  chloride  of  barium  so 
obtained,  principally  for  the  preparation  of  perfectly  pure  carbonate  of 
baryta,  which  is  often  required  in  quantitative  analyses. 

2.  Acetate  of  Baryta. 
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Preparation, — ^Dissolve  pure  carbonate  of  baryta  in  moderately  dilute 
acetic  acid,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  crystallization. 

Tests, — Dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta  must  not  be  rendered  turbid 
by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  See  also  "  Qual.  Anal.,"  Chloride  of 
barium^  the  same  tests  being  also  used  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  the 
acetate. 

Uses, — Acetate  of  baryta  is  used  instead  of  chloride  of  barium,  to  effect 
the  precipitation  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  a  chloride  into  the  solution,  or  to  convert  the  base  into 
an  acetate.     As  the  reagent  is  seldom  required,  it  is  best  kept  in  crystals. 

3.  Cajrbonate  of  Baryta  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

4.  Chloride  of  Strontium. 

Preparation,  —  Chloride  of  strontium  is  prepared  from  strontianite  or 
celestine,  by  the  same  processes  as  chloride  of  barium.  The  pure  crystals 
obtained  are .  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine  of  96  per  cent.,  the  solution  is 
filtered,  and  kept  for  use. 

Uses. — The  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium  is  used  to  effect 
the  conversion  of  alkaline  sulphates  into  chlorides,  in  cases  where  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  the  introduction  into  the  fiuid  of  a  salt  insoluble  in  spirit 
of  wine. 

5.  Chloride  of  Calcium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

This  reagent  is  principally  used  to  precipitate  phosphoric  acid  from 
aqueous  solutions.  The  solution  required  for  this  purpose  should  be  kept 
ready  prepared  ;  it  is  made  by  dissolving  1  part  of  crystallized  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  1  part  of  pure  chloride  of  ammonium  in  8  parts  of  water 
and  4  parts  of  solution  of  ammonia,  allowing  the  fiuid  to  stand  at  rest  for 
several  days,  and  then  filtering. 

This  solution  is  sometimes  called  magnesia-mixture. 

c.  Salts  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Heavy  Metals, 

§  63. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Iron  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Sesquichloride  of  Iron  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

3.  Acetate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Uranium. 

Heat  finely  powdered  pitchblende  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  filter  the  fluid 
from  the  undissolved  portion,  and  treat  the  filtrate  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  to  remove  the  lead,  copper,  and  arsenic ;  filter  again,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  water,  and  filter  the  solution  from  the 
oxides  of  iron,  cobalt  and  manganese.  Nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
crystallizes  from  the  filtrate ;  purify  this  by  recrystallization,  and  then 
heat  the  crystals  until  a  small  portion  of  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is 
reduced.  Warm  the  yellowish-red  mass  thus  obtained  with  acetic  acid, 
filter  and  let  the  filtrate  crystallize.  The  crystals  are  acetate  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  uranium,  and  the  mother-Hquor  contains  the  undecomposed  nitrate 
(Wertheim). 

Tests, — Solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  after  acidification 
with  hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  altered  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  ;  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  must  produce  in  it  a  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  the  precipitant. 
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Uses, — ^Acetate  of  seaquioxide  of  uraninm  may  serve,  in  many  cases, 
to  effect  the  separation  and  determination  of  phosphoric  acid. 

4.  Nitrate  of  Silver  (see  "  Qual.  Anal/*)% 
6.  Acetate  op  Lead  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Chloride  op  Mercurt  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

7.  Protochloride  of  Tin  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

8.  Bichloride  op  Platinum  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

9.  Sodio-Protochloride  op  Palladium  (see  "  Qual.  AnaL"). 

B.  REAGENTS  FOR  GRAVIMETRIC  ANALYSIS  IN 

THE  DRY  WAY. 

§  64. 

*  » 

1.  Carbonate  of  Soda,  pure  anhydrous  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.'*). 

2.  Mixed  Carbonates  of  Soda  and  Potassa  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

3.  Hydrate  of  Baryta  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."  and  §  59). 

4.  Nitrate  of  Potassa  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Nitrate  of  Soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Borax  (fused). 

Preparation, — Heat  crystallized  borax  (see  '^  Qual.  Anal.")  iflba  platinum 
or  porcelain  dish,  until  there  is  no  further  intumescence ;  reduce  the  porous 
mass  to  powder,  and  heat  this  in  a  platinum  crucible  until  it  is  fused  to  a 
transparent  mass.  Pour  the  semi-fluid,  viscid  mass  upon  a  fragment  of 
porcelain.  A  better  way  is  to  fuse  the  borax  in  a  net  of  platinum  gauze, 
by  making  the  gas  blowpipe-flame  act  upon  it.  The  drops  are  collected 
in  a  platinum  dish.  The  vitrified  borax  obtained  is  kept  in  a  well-stop- 
pered bottle.  But  as  it  is  always  necessary  to  heat  the  vitrified  borax 
previous  to  use,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  is  perfectly  anhydrous,  the  best 
way  is  to  prepare  it  only  when  required. 

Uses. — Vitrified  borax  is  used  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid 
and  other  volatile  acids,  at  a  red  heat. 

7.  Bisulphate  of  Potassa. 

Preparation, — ^Mix  87  parts  of  neutral  sulphate  of  potassa  (see  "  Qual. 
Anal."),  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  49  parts  of  concentrated  pure  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  heat  to  gentle  redness,  imtil  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of  uniform 
and  limpid  fusion.  Pour  the  fused  salt  on  a  figment  of  porcelain,  or  into 
a  platintmi  dish  standing  in  cold  water.  After  cooling,  break  the  mass  into 
pieces,  and  keep  for  use. 

Uses, — This  reagent  serves  as  a  flux  for  certain  native  compounds  of 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  Bisulphate  of  potassa  is  used 
also,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  for  the  cleansing  of  plati- 
nirai  crucibles ;  forthis  latter  purpose,  however,  the  salt  which  is  obtained 
in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid,  will  be  found  sufiiciently  pure. 

8.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (solid). 

Preparation, — See  "  Qual.  Anal." — This  reagent  serves  to  convert 
the  bisulphates  of  the  alkalies  into  neutral  salts.  It  must  completely  vola- 
tilize when  heated  in  a  platinum  dish. 

9.  Nitrate  of  Ammonia. 
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Preparation. — Neutralize  pure  carbonate  of*  ammonia  with  pure  nitric 
acid,  warm,  and  add  ammonia  to  slightly  alkaline  reaction ;  filter,  if  neces- 
sary, and  let  the  filtrate  crystallize.  Fuse  the  crystals  in  a  platinum  dish, 
and  pour  the  fused  mass  upon  a  piece  of  porcelain ;  break  into  pieces  whilst 
still  warm,  and  keep  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

Tests. -^Witr&te  of  ammonia  must  leave  no  residue  when  heated  in  a 
platinum  dish. 

Uses, — Nitrate  of  ammonia  serves  as  an  oxidizing  agent;  for  instance, 
to  convert  lead  into  oxide  of  lead,  or  to  effect  the  combustion  of  carbon,  in 
cases  where  it  is  de^red  to  avoid  the  use  of  fixed  salts. 

10.  Chloride  of  AhmonIum* 

Preparation  and  Tests, — See  "  Qual.  Anal." 

Uses. — Chloride  of  anmionium  is  oilen  used  to  convert  metallic  oxides 
and  acids,  tf.^«,  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  binoxide  of  tin,  arsenic  acid, 
antimonic  acid,  &c.,  into  chlorides  (ammonia  and  water  escape  in  the'  pro- 
cess). Many  metallic  chlorides  being  volatile,  and  others  volatilizing  in 
presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  iumes,  they  may  be  completely  removed 
by  igniting  them  with  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess,  and  ^us  many 
compounds,  e.g.,  alkaline  antimoniates,  may  be  easily  and  expeditiously 
analysed.  Chloride  of  ammonium  is  also  used  to  convert  various  salts 
with  other  acids  into  chlorides,  e.g.j  small  quantities  of  alkaline  sulphates. 

11.  Htdrogen  Gas. 

Preparation. — Hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  when  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  granulated  zinc.  It  may  be  purified  firom  traces  of  foreign  gases 
either  by  passing  first  through  chloride  of  mercury  solution,  then  through 
potash  solution  or  as  recommended  by  Stenhouse,  by  passing  through  a 
tube  filled  with  pieces  of  charcoal.  If  the  gas  is  desired  dry,  pass  through 
sulphuric  acid  or  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube. 

Tests, — ^Pure  hydrogen  gas  is  inodorous.  It  ought  to  bum  with  a 
colorless  fiame,  which,  when  cooled  by  depressing  a  porcelain  dish  upon 
it,  must  deposit  nothing  on  the  surface  of  the  dish  except  pure  water 
(firee  firom  acid  reaction). 

Z7se5.--^Hydrogen  gas  is  frequently  used,  in  quantitative  analysis,  to 
reduce  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphides,  &c.,  to  the  metallic  state. 

12^  Chlorine^ 

Preparation.-^^eB  "  Qual.  Anal." — Chlorine  gas  is  purified  and  dried 
by  transmitting  it  through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  chloride  of 
calcium  tube. 

Uses, — Chlorine  gas  serves  principally  to  produce  chlorides,  and  to 
separate  the  volatile  from  the  non-volatile  chlorides;  it  is  also  used  to 
displace  and  indirectly  determine  bromine  and  iodine. 

C.  REAGENTS  USED  IN  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS. 

§  65. 
Under  this  head  are  arranged  the  most  important  of  those  substances, 
which   serve   for   the   preparation  and  testing  of  the  fluids  required  in 
volumetric  analysis,  and  have  not  been  given  suh  A  and  B, 

1.  Pure  Crystallized  Oxalic  Acid. 

The  introduction  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  as  a  basis  for  alkalimetry  and 
acidimetry  is  due  to  Fr.  Mohr.  It  is  also  employed  to  determine  tlie  strength 
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of,  or  to  standordizey  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  1  equivalent 
of  permanganic  acid  being  required  to  convert  5  equivalents  of  oxalic  acid* 
into  carbonic  acid  (Mn,  O,  +  2  S  O,  +  6  C,  O,  =  2  (Mn  O,  S  O,)  +  10 
C  O,).  We  use  in  most  cases  the  pure  crystallized  acid  which  has  the 
formula  C,  O^,  H  O  +  2  aq.,  and  of  which  the  equivalent  is  accordingly  63. 

Preparation, — Treat  powdered  oxalic  acid  of  commerce,  in  a  flask,  with 
lukewarm  distilled  water,  in  such  proportion  as  will  leave  a  large  amount 
of  the  acid  undissolved^  and  rfiake  (Mohr).  Filter,  crystallize,  and  let 
the  crystals  drain ;  then  spread  them  out  on  blotting-paper,  and  let  them 
get  thoroughly  dry,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  a  place  free  from  dust ; 
or  press  them  gently  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and  repeat  the 
operation  with  fresh  sheets,  until  the  crystals  are  quite  dry.  Another 
method,  by  which  the  acid  is  obtained  perfectly  pure,  consists  in  decom- 
posing oxalate  of  lead  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Teats. — The  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  must  not  show  the  least  sign  of 
efflorescence  (to  which  they  are  liable  even  at  20°  in  a  dry  atmosphere)  ; 
they  must  dissolve  in  water  to  a  perfectly  clear  fluid ;  when  heated  in  a 
platinum  dish,  they  must  leave  no  fixed  and  incombustible  residue  (car- 
bonate of  lime,  carbonate  of  potassa,  &c.).  If  the  acid  obtained  by  a  first 
ciystallization  fails  to  satisfy  tiiese  requirements,  it  must  be  recrystallized. 

2.  Tincture  of  Litmus. 

Preparation. — Digest  1  part  of  litmus  of  commerce  with  6  parts  of 
water,  on  the  water-bath,  for  some  time,  filter,  divide  the  blue  fluid  into  2 
portions,  and  saturate,  in  one  half  the  free  alkali,  by  stirring  repeatedly 
with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  untU  the  color  just 
appears  red ;  add  the  remaining  blue  half,  together  with  1  part  of  strong 
spirit  of  wine,  and  keep  the  tincture,  which  is  now  ready  for  use,  in 
a  small  open  bottle,  not  quite  full,  in  a  place  protected  from  dust.  In 
a  stoppered  bottle  the  tincture  would  speedily  lose  color. 

Tests. — Litmus  tincture  is  tested  by  coloring  with  it  about  100  cubic 
centimetres  of  water  distinctly  blue,  dividing  the  fluid  into  two  portions, 
and  adding  to  the  one  the  least  quantity  of  a  dilute  acid,  to  the  other 
a  ti'ace  of  solution  of  soda.  K  the  one  portion  acquires  a  distinct  red,  the 
other  a  distinct  blue  tint,  the  litmus  tincture  is  fit  for  use,  as  neither  acid 
nor  alkali  predominates. 

3.  Permanganate  of  Potassa. 

Preparation. — Mix  8  parts  of  very  finely  powdered  pure  pyrolusite, 
or  binoxide  of  manganese,  with  7  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  put  the 
mixture  into  a  shallow  cast-iron  pot,  and  add  37  parts  of  a  solution 
of  potassa  of  1*27  specific  gravity  (the  same  solution  as  is  used  in 
organic  analysisf) ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  stirring  the  mixture  during 
the  operation ;  put  the  residue  before  it  has  absorbed  moisture,  into 
an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  and  expose  to  a  dull-red  heat,  with  fre- 
quent stirring  with  an  iron  rod  or  iron  spatula,  until  no  more  aqueous 
vapors  escape,  and  the  mass  is  in  a  feint  glow.  Remove  the  crucible  now 
from  the  fire,  and  transfer  the  friable  mass  to  an  iron  pot.  Reduce  to 
coarse  powder,  and  transfer  this,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  to  an  iron 
vessel  containing  100  parts  of  boiling  water ;  keep  boiling,  replacing  tlie 

*  Coomdered  at  a  xnoDobasic  acid, 
f  Or  iDBtead  of  the  solution,  use  10  part«  of  the  hydrate  (K  0,  H  O).     In  this  case 
fuse  the  potash  and  the  chlorate  together  first,  and  then  project  the  manganese  into 
the  crucible. 
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evaporating  water,  and  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  through  the 
fluid.  (Mulder*).  The  originally  dark  green  solution  of  manganate  of 
potaasa  soon  changes,  with  separation  of  hjdrated  binoxide  of  manganese^ 
to  the  deep  violet-red  of  the  permanganate.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  conversion  is  complete,  allow  to  settle,  take  out  a  small  quantity  of  the 
clear  liquid,  boil  and  pass  carbonic  acid  through  it.  If  a  precipitate 
forms,  the  conversion  is  not  yet  complete. 

The  solution  may  be  filtered  through^  gun-cotton.  Evaporate,  crystal- 
lize and  dry  the  crystals  on  a  porous  tile. 

4.  Ahmonio-Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Iron. 

(Fe  0,  S  0,  +  N  H,  0,  S  0,  +  6  aq.) 

Fr.  Mohr  has  proposed  to  employ  this  double  salt,  which  is  not  liable 
to  efflorescence  and  oxidation,  as  an  agent  to  determine  the  strength  of  the 
permanganate  solution. 

Preparation. — Take  two  equal  portions  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
warm  the  one  with  a  moderate  excess  of  small  iron  nails  free  from  rust, 
until  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  has  altogether  or  very  nearly  ceased ; 
neutralize  the  other  portion  exacUy  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  then 
add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Filter  the  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  that  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  evapo- 
rate the  mixture  a  little,  if  necessary,  and  then  allow  the  salt  to  crystallize. 
Let  the  crystals,  which  are  hard  and  of  a  pale  green  colour,  dntin  in  a 
funnel,  then  wash  them  with  a  little  water,  dry  thoroughly  on  blotting- 
paper,  in  the  air,  and  keep  for  use. 

The  equivalent  of  the  salt  (196)  is  exactly  7  times  that  of  iron  (28). 
The  solution  of  the  salt  in  water  which  has  been  just  acidified  with  sul- 
phuric acid  must  not  become  red  on  the  addition  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium. 

5.  Pure  Iodine. 

Preparation, — Triturate  iodine  of  commerce  with  \  part  of  its  weight 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  dry  the  mass  in  a  large  watch-glass  with  ground 
rim,  warm  this  gently  on  a  sand-bath,  or  on  an  iron  plate,  and  as  soon  as 
violet  fumes  begin  to  escape,  cover  it  with  another  watch-^ass  of  the  same 
size.  Continue  the  application  of  heat  until  all  the  iodine  is  sublimed, 
and  keep  in  a  well-closed,  glass  bottle.  The  chlorine  or  bromine,  which  is 
often  found  in  iodine  of  commerce,  combines,  in  this  process,  with  the 
potassium,  and  remains  in  the  lower  watch-glass,  together  with  the  excess 
of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Tests, — Iodine  purified  by  the  process  just  now  described,  must  leave 
no  fixed  residue  when  heated  on  a  watch-glass.  But,  even  supposing  it 
should  leave  a  trace  on  the  glass,  it  would  be  of  no  great  consequence,  as 
the  small  portion  intended  for  use  has  to  be  resublimed  immediately  before 
weighing. 

Uses, — Pure  iodine  is  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  iodine  contained 
in  the  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  employed  in  many  volu- 
metric processes. 

6.  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

Small  quantities  of  this  article  may  be  procured  cheaper  in  commerce 
than  prepared  in  the  laboratory.     For  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  potas- 

*  Jabresbericht  von  Kopp  und  Will,  1858,  581. 
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slum  intended  for  analytical  purposes  i.  recommend  Baup^s  method,  im- 
proved bj  Frederkikg,  because  the  product  obtained  by  this  process  is 
free  from  iodic  acid. 

Tests, — Put  a  sample  of  the  salt  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  iodide 
is  pure,  it  will  dissolve  without  coloring  the  fluid;  but  if  it  contain 
iodate  of  potassa,  the  fluid  will  acquire  a  brown  tint,  from  the  presence 
of  free  iodine  (KI+  H  0  +  SO,  =  KO,  S  0,  +  H  I  and  I  0,  +  6  H  1  = 
5  H  0  +  6  1,  which  remain  in  solution  in  the  hydriodic  acid).  Mix  the 
solution  of  another  sample  with  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
continues  to  form ;  add  solution  of  ammonia  in  excess,  shake  the  mixture, 
filter,  and  supersaturate  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid.  The  formation  of  a 
white,  curdy  precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of  chloride  in  the  iodide  of 
potassium.  Presence  of  sulphate  of  potassa  is  detected  by  means  of  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  barium,  with  addition  of  some  hydrochloric  acid. 

Uses. — Iodide  of  potassium  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  iodine,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  standard  solutions  of  iodine ;  it  is  employed  also  to  absorb 
fr^ee  chlorine.  In  the  latter  case  every  equivalent  of  chlorine  liberates  an 
equivalent  of  iodine,  which  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  agency  of  the 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  iodide  of  potassium  intended  for  these 
uses  must  be  free  from  iodate  and  carbonate  of  potassa ;  the  presence  of 
trifling  traces  of  chloride  of  potassium  or  sulphate  of  potassa  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

7.  Sulphurous  Acid. 

Preparation. — Conduct  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  disengaged  from  copper 
turnings  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  washed  (see  ^*  Qual.  Anal.*') 
into  water  to  saturation,  and  keep  the  solution  in  several  well-corked 
bottles. 

This  concentrated  solution  serves  to.  prepare  the  highly  dilute  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid  used  in  Bunsen's  method  of  determining  iodine. 

8.  Arsenious  Acid. 

The  arsenious  acid  sold  in  the  shops  in  large  pieces,  externally  opaque, 
but  oft«n  still  vitreous  within,  is  generally  quite  pure.  The  purity  of  the 
article  is  tested  by  moderately  heating  it  in  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends, 
through  which  a  feeble  current  of  air  is  transmitted.  Pure  arsenious  acid 
must  completely  volatilize  in  this  process ;  no  residue  must  be  left  in  the 
tube  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  sublimate  from  it.  If  a  non- volatile  residue 
is  left  which,  when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  turns  black,  the 
arsenious  acid  contains  teroxide  of  antimony,  and  is  luifit  for  use  in  ana- 
lytical processes.  Dissolve  about  10  grm.  of  the  arsenious  acid  to  be 
tested  in  soda,  and  add  1 — 2  drops  acetate  of  lead.  If  a  brownish  color  is 
produced,  the  arsenious  acid  contains  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  cannot  be 
used.  Arsenious  acid  is  employed,  in  form  of  arsenite  of  soda,  to  deter- 
mine hypochlorous  acid,  free  chlorine,  iodine,  &c. 

9.  Chloride  of  Sodium. 

Perfectly  pure  rock-salt  is  best  suited  for  analytical  purposes.  It  must 
dissolve  in  water  to  a  clear  fluid ;  oxalate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  chloride  of  barium  must  not  trouble  the  solution.  Pure  chloride  of 
sodium  may  be  prepared  also  by  Margueritte's  process,  viz.,  conduct  into 
a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt  hydrochloric  gas  to  saturation, 
collect  the  small  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  which  separate  on  a  funnel, 
let  them  thoroughly  drain,  wash  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dry  the 
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chloride  of  sodium  finally  in  a  p<Jrcelain  dish,  until  the  hydrochloric  acid 
adhering  to  it  has  completely  evaporated.  The  mother-liquor,  which 
contains  the  small  quantities  of*sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  magnesium,  &c., 
originally  present  in  the  salt  is,  at  the  next  preparation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  added  to  the  ingredients  in  the  retort,  instead  of  a  corresponding 
portion  of  water. 

Uses. — Chloride  of  sodium  serves  as  a  volumetric  precipitating  agent 
in  the  determination  of  silver,  and  also  to  determine  the  strength  of  solu- 
tions of  silver  intended  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine.  We  usually  fuse  it 
before  weighing.  The  operation  must  be  conducted  with  caution  and 
must  not  be  continued  longer  than  necessary ;  for  if  the  gas-fiame  acts  on 
the  salt,  hydrochloric  acid  escapes,  while  carbonate  of  soda  is  formed. 

10.  Metallic  Silver. 

The  silver  obtained  by  the  proper  reduction  of  the  pure  chloride  of  the 
metal  alone  can  be  called  chemically  pure.  The  silver  precipitated  by 
copper,  is  never  absolutely  pure,  but  contains  generally  about  i^nny  ®^ 
copper. 

Chemically  pure  silver  is  only  used  in  small  quantity  to  prepare  the 
dilute  solution  employed  for  the  determination  of  silver.  The  solution  of 
silver  required  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine  need  not  be  made  with  abso- 
lutely pure  silver,  as  the  strength  of  this  solution  had  always  best  be 
determined  afler  the  preparation,  by  means  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium. 

D,  REAGENTS  USED  IN  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS. 

1.  Oxide  of  Copper. 

Preparation. — Stir  pure*  copper  scales  (which  should  be  first  ignited  in ' 
a  mufiie)  with  pure  nitric  acid  in  a  porcelain  dish  to  a  thick  paste ;  after 
the  effervescence  has  ceased,  heat  gently  on  the  sand-bath  imtil  the  mass 
is  perfectly  dry.  Transfer  the  green  basic  salt  produced  to  a  Hessian 
crucible,  and  heat  to  a  moderate  redness,  until  no  more  fumes  of  hypo- 
nitric  acid  escape;  this  may  be  known  by  the  smell,  or  by  introducing  a 
small  portion  of  the  mass  into  a  test  tube,  closing  the  latter  with  the 
finger,  heating  to  redness,  and  then  looking  through  the  tube  lengthways. 
The  uniform  decomposition  of  the  salt  in  the  crucible  may  be  promoted  by 
stirring  the  mass  from  time  to  time  with  a  hot  glass  rod.  When  the  crucible 
has  cooled  a  little,  reduce  the  mass,  which  now  consists  of  jpure  oxide  of 
copper,  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  by  triturating  it  in  a  brass  or  porcelain 
mortar ;  pass  through  a  metal  sieve,  and  keep  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle 
for  use.  It  is  always  advisable  to  leave  a  small  portion  of  the  oxide  in 
the  crucible,  and  to  expose  this  again  to  an  intense  red  heat.  This 
agglutinated  portion  is  not  poimded,  but  simply  broken  into  small  fi-agments. 

Tests, — Pure  oxide  of  copper  is  a  compact,  heavy,  deep-black  powder, 
gritty  to  tlie  touch ;  upon  exposure  to  a  red  heat  it  must  evolve  no  hypo- 
nitric  acid  fumes,  nor  carbonic  acid ;  the  latter  would  indicate  presence  of 
fragments  of  charcoal,  or  particles  of  dust.    It  must  contain  nothing  soluble 

*  If  the  scales  contain  lime,  digest  them  with  water,  containing  a  little  nitric  acid, 
for  a  long  time,  wash,  and  then  proceed  as  above. 
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in  water.  That  portion  of  the  oxide  which  has  been  exposed  to  an  intense 
red  heat  should  be  hard,  and  of  a  greyish-black  color. 

JJse&. — Oxide  of  copper  serves  to  oxidize  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
oi^anic  substances,  yielding  up  its  oxygen  wholly  or  in  part,  according  to 
circumstances.  That  portion  of  the  oxide  which  has  been  heated  to 
the  most  intense  redness  is  particularly  useiul  in  the  analysis  of  volatile 
fluids. 

N.B.  The  oxide  of  copper,  after  use,  may  be  regenerated  by  oxidation 
with  nitric  acid,  and  subsequent  ignition.  Should  it  have  become  mixed 
with  alkaline  salts  in  the  course  of  the  analytical  process,  it  is  first  digested 
with  very  dilute  cold  nitric  acid,  and  washed  afterwards  with  water.  To 
purify  oxide  of  copper  containing  chloride,  E.  Erlenueter  recommends 
to  ignite  it  in  a  tube,  first  in  a  stream  of  moist  air,  and  finally,  when  the 
escaping  gas  ceases  to  redden  litmus  paper,  in  dry  air.  By  these  opera- 
tions any  oxides  of  nitrogen  that  may  have  remained  are  also  removed. 

2.  Ghromate  of  Lead. 

Preparation, — Precipitate  a  clear  filtered  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  with  a  small  excess  of  bichromate  of 
potassa;  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation  and  at  last  tliorcmghly  on 
a  linen  strainer ;  dry,  put  into  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  heat  to  bright 
redness  until  the  mass  is  fairly  in  fusion.  Pour  out  upon  a  stone  slab  or 
iron  plate,  break,  pulverize,  pass  through  a  fine  metallic  sieve,  and  keep 
the  tolerably  fine  powder  for  use. 

Tests. — Ghromate  of  lead  is  a  heavy  powder,  of  a  dirty  yellowish-brown 
color.  It  must  evolve  no  carbonic  acid  upon -the  application  of  a  red  heat; 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  would  indicate  contamination  with  organic 
matter,  dust,  &c.     It  must  contain  nothing  soluble  in  water. 

Uses. — Ghromate  of  lead  serves,  the  same  as  oxide  of  copper,  for  the 
combustion  of  organic  substances.  It  is  converted,  in  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, into  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  basic  chromate  of  lead.  It 
suffers  the  samei  decomposition,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  when  heated  by 
itself  above  its  point  of  fusion.  The  property  of  chromate  of  lead  to  fuse 
at  a  red  heat  renders  it  preferable  to  oxide  of  copper  as  an  oxidizing  agent, 
in  cases  where  we  have  to  act  upon  difiicultly  combustible  substances. 

N.B.  Ghromate  of  lead  may  be  used  a  second  time.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  fused  again  (being  first  roasted,  if  necessary),  and  then  powdered. 
After  having  been  twice  used  it  is  powdered,  moistened  with  nitric  acid, 
driedj  and  fiuused.  In  this  way  the  chromate  of  lead  may  be  used  over  and 
over  again  indefinitely  (Vohl*). 

3.  OxTQEN  Gas. 

Preparation. — Triturate  100  grammes  of  chlorate  of  potassa  with 
exactly  0*1  grm.  of  finely-powdered  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  introduce 
the  mixture  into  a  plain  retort,  which  must  not  be  more  than  half  full ; 
expose  the  retort,  over  a  charcoal  fire,  at  first  to  a  gentle,  and  then  to  a 
gradually  increased  heat.  As  soon  as  the  salt  begins  to  fuse,  shake  the 
retort  a  little,  that  the  contents  may  be  uniformly  heated.  The  evolution 
of  oxygen  speedily  commences,  and  proceeds  rapidly,  but  not  impetuously, 
provided  the  above  proportion  between  the  chlorate  of  potassa  and  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  be  adhered  to.  As  soon  as  the  air  is  expelled  firom 
the  retort,  connect  the  glass  tube,  fixed  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  by  means 

*  Annalen  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.,  106, 127. 
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of  a  tight-fitting  perforated  cork,  with  an  india-rubber  tube  inserted  into 
the  lower  orifice  of  the  gasometer ;  the  glass  tube  must  be  sufficiently 
wide,  and  there  must  be  sufficient  space  left  aroimd  the  india-rubber  to 
permit  the  fi^ee  efflux  of  the  displaced  water.  Continue  the  application  of 
heat  to  the  retort  until  incipient  redness  having  been  reached,  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas  has  altogether  or  very  nearly  ceased.  It  is  advisable  to  coat 
the  retort  up  to  the  middle  of  the  body  with  several  layers  of  a  thin  paste 
made  of  clay  and  water,  with  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  or 
borax. 

100  grammes  of  chlorate  of  potassa  give  about  27  litres  of  oxygen 
gas. 

The  oxygen  gas  produced  by  this  process  is  moist,  and  may  contain 
traces  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  also  of  chlorine.  The  gasj)repared  firom 
a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  with  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of 
binoxide  of  manganese  always  contains  a  rather  considerable  quantity  of 
chlorine  gas.  These  impurities  must  be  removed,  and  the  oxygen  gas 
thoroughly  dried,  before  it  can  be  used  in  elementary  organic  analysis. 
The  gas  is,  therefore,  passed  from  the  gasometer,  first  through  a  Liebiq's 
bulb-apparatus  filled  with  solution  of  potassa  of  1*27  sp.  gr.,  then  through 
a  U-tube  containing  pumice-stone,  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  after- 
wards through  several  tubes  filled  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  and  lastly 
through  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube. 

Tests, — ^A  chip  of  wood  which  has  been  kindled  and  blown  out,  so  as 
to  leave  a  spark  at  the  extremity,  must  immediately  burst  into  fiame  in  a 
current  of  oxygen  gas.  The  gas  must  not  trouble  lime-water,  nor  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  when  transmitted  through  these  fiuids. 

4.    SODA-LIME. 

Preparation. — Take  ordinary  solution  of  soda,  ascertain  its  specific  gra- 
vity, weigh  out  a  certain  quantity,  calculate  by  means  of  the  table,  §  218 
the  weight  of  the  hydrate  of  soda  that  must  be  present,  add  twice  this 
latter  weight  of  the  best  quick  Hme,  and  then  evaporate  to  dryness  in  an 
iron  vessel.  Heat  the  residue  in  an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  keep  for  some 
time  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  reduce  the  mass,  whilst  still  warm,  to  a  tole- 
rably fine  powder,  by  pounding  and  sifting  through  a  metallic  sieve.  Keep 
the  powder  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

Tests, — Soda-lime  must  not  effervesce  too  much  when  treated  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess ;  but  more  partictdarly,  it  must  not 
evolve  ammonia,  when  mixed  with  pure  sugar,  and  heated  to  redness. 

Uses. — Soda-lime  serves  for  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  organic  sub- 
stances. For  the  rationale  of  its  action,  see  the  chapter  on  Organic 
.Analysis. 

5.  Metallic  Copper. 

Metallic  copper  serves,  in  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances,  to 
.effect  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  oxide  gas  that  may  form  in  the  course  of 
the  analytical  process. 

It  is  used  either  in  the  form  of  turnings,  or  in  that  of  close  wire  spirals ; 
or  of  small  rolls  made  of  thin  sheet  copper.  A  length  of  from  7  to  10 
centimetres  is  given  to  the  spirals  or  rolls,  and  just  sufficient  thickness 
to  admit  of  their  being  inserted  into  the  combustion  tube.  To  have  it 
perfectly  free  from  dust,  oxide,  &c.,  it  is  first  heated  to  redness  in  the 
open  air,  in  a  crucible,  until  the  surfiice  is  oxidized ;  it  is  then  put  into 
a  glass  or  porcelain   tube,  through  which  an  uninterrupted  current  of 
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dry  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted ;  and  when  all  atmospheric  air  has  been 
expelled  from  die  evolution  apparatus  and  the  tube,  the  latter  is  in  its 
whole  length  heated  to  redness.  The  operator  should  make  sure  that 
the  atmospheric  air  has  been  thoroughly  expelled,  before  he  proceeds 
to  apply  heat  to  the  tube ;  neglect  of  this  precaution  may  lead  to  an 
explosion. 

6.    POTASSA. 

a.  Solution  of  Potassa. 

Solution  of  potassa  is  prepared  from  the  carbonate,  with  the  aid  of  milk 
of  lime,  in  the  way  described  in  the  "  Qualitative  Analysis,"  for  the  pre- 
paration of  solution  of  soda.  The  proportions  are-—!  part  of  carbonate 
of  potassa  to  12  parts  of  water,  and  |  part  of  lime,  slaked  to  paste  with 
three  times  the  quantity  of  warm  water. 

The  decanted  clear  solution  is  evaporated,  in  an  iron  vessel,  over  a 
strong  fire,  until  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*27  ;  it  is  then,  whilst  still 
warm,  poured  into  a  bottle,  which  is  well-closed,  and  allowed  to  stand  at 
rest  until  all  solid  particles  have  subsided.  The  clear  solution  *is  finally 
drawn  o£E  from  the  deposit,  and  kept  for  use. 

b.  Hydrate  of  Potassa  (common). 

The  commercial  hydrate  of  potassa  in  sticks  will  answer  the  purpose. 
If  you  wish  to  prepare  it,  evaporate  solution  of  potassa  (a)  in  a  silver 
vessel,  over  a  strong  fire,  until  the  residuary  hydrate  fiows  like  oil,  and 
white  fumes  begin  to  rise  from  the  siu^ace.  Pour  the  fused  mass  out  on  a 
clean  iron  plate,  and  break  it  up  into  small  pieces.  Keep  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle  for  use. 

c.  Hydrate  of  Potassa  (purified  with  alcohol),  see  "  Qual.  Anal." 
p.  43. 

Uses, — Solution  of  potassa  serves  for  the  absorption,  and  at  the  same 
time  for  the  estimation  of  carbonic  acid.  In  many  cases,  a  tube  filled 
with  hydrate  of  potassa  is  used,  in  addition  to  the  apparatus  filled  with 
solution  of  potassa.  Hydrate  of  potassa  purified  with  alcohol,  which  is 
perfectly  free  from  sulphate  of  potassa,  is  employed  for  the  determination 
of  sulphur  in  organic  substances.     * 

7.  Chlosipe  of  Calcium. 

a.  Crude  fused  Chloride  of  Calcium. 
Preparation, — Digest,  with  warm  water,  the  residuary  mixture  of 
chloride  of  calcium  and  lime  which  remains  after  the  preparation  of 
ammonia;  filter,  neutralize  the  alkaline  filtrate  exactly  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  an  iron  pan  ;  fuse  the  residue  in 
an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  pour  out  the  frised  mass,  and  break  into  pieces. 
Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

h.  Pure  Chloride  of  Calcium, 

Preparation, — Dissolve  the  crude  chloride  of  calcium  of  a  in  lime-water, 
filter  die  solution,  and  neutralize  exactly  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  evapo- 
rate, in  a  porcelain  dish,  to  dryness,  and  expose  the  residue  for  several 
hours  to  a  tolerably  strong  heat  (about  200^),  on  the  sand-bath.  The 
white  and  porous  mass  obtained  by  this  process  consists  of  Ca  CI  +  2  aq. 

Uses. — The  crude  frised  chloride  of  calcium  serves  to  dry  moist  gases ; 
the  pure  chloride  is  used  in  elementary  organic  analysis  for  the  absorption 
and  estimation  of  the  water  formed  by  the  hydrogen  contained  in  the 
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analysed  substance.     The  solution  of  the  pure  chloride  of  calcium  must 
not  show  an  alkaline  reaction. 

8.  Bichromate  of  Potassa. 

Bichromate  of  potassa  of  commerce  is  purified  by  repeated  recrystalliza- 
tion,  until  chloride  of  barium  produces  in  the  solution  of  a  sample  of  it  in 
water,  a  precipitate  which  completely  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Bi- 
chromate of  potassa  thus  perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  acid  is  required 
more  particularly  for  the  oxidation  of  organic  substances  with  a  view 
to  the  estimation  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  them.  Where  the  salt  is 
intended  for  other  purposes,  e.g,,  to  determine  the  carbon  of  organic 
bodies,  by  heating  them  with  chromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  one 
recrystalHzation  is  sufficient. 


SECTION    III. 


FORMS  AND  COMBINATIONS  IN  WHICH  SUBSTANCES  ARE  SEP  A- 
RATED  FROM  EACH  OTHER,  OR  IN  WHICH  THEIR  WEIGHT  IS 
DETEEIMINED. 

§  67. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  a  compound  substance  requires,  as  the  first 
and  most  indispensable  condition,  a  correct  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
composition  and  properties  of  the  new  combinations,  into  which  it  is 
intended  to  convert  its  several  individual  constituents,  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  them  from  one  another,  and  determining  their  several  weights. 
Regarding  the  properties  of  the  new  compounds,  we  have  to  inquire  more 
particularly,  in  the  first  place,  how  they  behave  with  solvents ;  secondly, 
what  is  their  deportment  in  the  air ;  and,  thirdly,  what  is  their  behavior 
on  ignition  ?  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  compounds  are 
the  better  adapted  for  quantitative  determination  tlie  more  insoluble  they 
are,  and  the  less  alteration  they  imdergo  upon  exposure  tu  air  or  to  a  high 
temperature. 

The  composition  of  bodies  is  expressed  either  in  per-cents,  or  in  stoichio- 
metrical  or  symbolic  formulas ;  by  means  of  the  latter,  the  constitution  of 
the  more  frequently  recurring  compounds  may  be  easily  remembered.  In 
this  Section  the  composition  of  the  substances  treated  of  is  given  in  three 
different  ways,  in  as  many  columns :  the  first  column  gives  the  com- 
position of  the  substance  in  symbols;  the  second,  in  equivalents  (H  =  1) ; 
the  third,  in  per-cents.  With  respect  to  its  composition,  a  compound  is  the 
better  adapted  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  a  body  the  less  it 
contains  relatively  of  that  body  ;  since  any  error  or  loss  of  substance  that 
may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  analytical  process  will  exercise  the  less 
influence  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Thus,  ammonio-bichloride  of 
platinum,  for  instance,  is,  in  this  respect,  better  adapted  than  chloride  of 
ammonium,  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen ;  since  the  former  contains 
only  6*27  per  cent.,  while  the  latter  contains  26*2  per  cent,  of  the  element  in 
question. 

Suppose  we  have  to  analyse  a  nitrogenous  substance; — ^we  estimate  its 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 
When  the  process  is  conducted  with  absolute  accuracy,  0*300  grm.  of  the 
analysed  body  yields  1*000  grm.  of  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum  :  100 
parts  of  this  double  chloride  contain  6*27  parts  of  nitrogen,  1*000  contains 
therefore  0*0627  of  that  element.  These  0*0627  have  been  derived  from 
0*300  of  substance ;  100  parts  of  the  analysed  body,  consequently,  contain 
20*90  of  nitrogen. 

We  now  make  a  second  analysis,  in  which  we  convert  the  nitrogen  of 
the  substance  to  be  analysed  into  chloride  of  ammonium,  instead  of  bi- 
chloride of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium :   we  again  conduct  the 
II.  H 
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process  with  absolute  accuracy,  and  obtain  from  0*300  of  the  substance 
under  examination,  0*2394  of  cbloHde  of  ammonium,  corresponding  to 
0-0627  of  nitrogen,  or  20-90  per  cent. 

Now,  let  us  assume  a  loss  of  10  -milligrammes  to  Iiave  occurred  in  each 
process: — this  will  alter  the  result,  in  the  first- instance,  from  1-000  to 
0*990  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  corresponding 
to  0-062073  of  nitrogen,  or  20*69  per  cent. ;  the  loss  of  nitrogen  will  there- 
fore be  20*90  -  20*69  =  0*21. 

In  the  second  instance  the  result  will  be  altered  from  0-2394  to  0*2294 
of  chloride  of  anmioniura,  corresponding  to  0-0601  of  nitrogen,  or  20-03 
per  cent.     The  loss  in  this  case  will  consequently  amoimt  to  0-87. 

We  see  here  that  the  same  error  occasions,  in  the  one  case,  a  loss  of  0*21 
per  cent.,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen ;  whilst,  in  the  other  case, 
the  loss  amounts  to  0*87  per  cent. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  enumerate  and  examine  those  combinations  of 
the  seyeral  bodies  which  are  best  adapted  for  their  quantitative  determina- 
tion. The  description  given  of  the  external  form  and  appearance  of  the 
new  compounds  relates  more  particularly  to  the  state  in  which  they  are 
obtained  in  our  analyses.  With  regard  to  the  ptoperties  of  the  new  com- 
poimds,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  enumeration  of  those  which  bear 
upon  the  special  object  we  have  more  immediately  in  view.  * 

A. — Forms  in  which  the  bases  are  weighed  or  precipitated. 

BASES   OF  THE   FIRST  OROUP. 

§  68. 
1.  PoTASSA  (or  Potash). 
The  combinations  best  suited  for  the  weighing  of  potassa  are,  sulphate 

of   POTASSA,    nitrate    OF    POTASSA,    CHLORIDE    OF    POTASSIUM,   BICHLORIDE  OF 

PLATINUM  AND  CHLORIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  (Potassio-Bichloridc  of  Platinum). 

a.  Sulphate  of  potassa  crystallizes  usually  in  small,  hard,  oblique,  four- 
sided  prisms,  or  in  double  six-sided  pyramids;  in  the  analytical  process 
it  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass.  It  dissolves  with  some  difficulty 
in  water  (1  part  requiring  10  parts  of  water  of  12^),  it  is  almost  absolutely 
insoluble  in  pure  alcohol,  but  slightly  more  soluble  in  alcohol  containing 
sulphuric  acid  (Expt.  No.  6).  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors;  it  is 
unalterable  in  the  air.  The  crystals  decrepitate  strongly  when  heated, 
yielding  at  the  same  time  a  little  water,  which  they  hold  mechanically 
confined.  The  decrepitation  of  crystals  that  have  been  kept  long  drying 
is  less  marked.  When  very  strongly  ignited  for  a  long  time  the  »alt  loses 
weight  a  little,  even  when  reducing  gases  are  excluded, — the  residue  pos- 
sesses an  alkaline  reaction  (Al.  Mitscherlich*).  When  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  in  conjimction  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  potassa  is 
partly,  and,  upon  repeated  application  of  the  process,  whoUy,  converted, 
with  effervescence,  into  chloride  of  potassium  (H.  Rose). 
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Bisulphate  of  potassa  (K  O,  S  O,  +  H  O,  S  O,),  which  is  alwaye  pro- 
duced when  the  neutral  salt  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  free  sulphured 
acid,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  fusible  even  At  a  moderate  heat.  At 
a  red  heat,  it  loses  half  its  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  the  basic  water,\ 
but  not  readily — the  complete  conversion  of  the  acid  into  the  neutral  salt^\ 
requiring  the  long-continued  application  of  an  intense  red  heat.  However, 
when  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonate  of  ammonia — which  may  be 
readily  procured  by  repeatedly  throwing  into  the  feint  red-hot  crucible 
contaming  the  bisulphate,  small  lumps  of  pure  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
putting  on  the  lid — ^the  acid  salt  changes  readily  and  quickly  to  the  neutral 
sulphate.  The  transformation  may  be  considered  complete  as  soon  as  the 
salt,  which  was  so  readily  fusible  befoi'e,  assumes  the  solid  state,  at  a  faint 
red  heat. 

L  Nitrate  of  potassa  cry8talli:^es  generally  in  long  six- sided  striated 
prisms.  In  analysis  it  ia  dbtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass;  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  sparingly  soluble 
in  spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  affeet  Vegetable  colors,  and  is  unalterable  in 
the  air.  On  being  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  fkr  below  redness,  it  fuses 
unaltered  and  without  any  diminution  of  weight ;  upon  the  application  of 
a  stronger  heat,  it  changes  into  nitrite  of  potassa,  with  evolution  of  oxygen ; 
and  if  the  heat  be  increased  to  very  intense  redness,  it  becomes  converted 
into  caustic  potassa,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  iand  nitrogen.  When  ignited 
with  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  in  a  stre^im  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
readily  and  completely  converted  into  chloride  of  pota«num.  When  re- 
peatedly evaporated  with  oxalic  acid  in  excess,  it  is  completely  converted 
into  oxalate  of  potassa.  When  evaporated  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
repeatedly  (4  to  6  times),  it  is  completely  converted  into  chloride  of 
potassium. 
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c.  Chloride  of  potassium  crystallizes  usually  in  cubes,  oflen  lengthened 
to  columns ;  rarely  in  octahedra.  In  analysis  we  obtain  it  either  in  the 
former  shape,  or  as  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but 
much  less  so  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  in  absolute  alcohol  it  is  nearly 
insoluble,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  affect 
vegetable  colors,  and  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  When  heated,  it  decrepi- 
tates, tmless  it  has  been  kept  long  drying,  with  expulsion  of  a  little  water 
mechanically  confined  in  it.  At  a  moderate  red  heat,  it  fuses  unaltered 
and  without  diminution  of  weight ;  when  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature, 
it  volatilizes  in  white  fumes ;  this  volatilization  proceeds  the  more  slowly, 
the  more  effectually  the  access  of  air  is  prevented  (Expt.  No.  7).  When 
repeatedly  evaporated  with  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  excess,  it  is  converted 
into  oxalate  of  potassa.  When  evaporated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  readily  and  completely  into  nitrate.  On  ignition  with  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potassa  and  cyanide  of  potassium  are  formed  in 
noticeable  quantities. 


h2 
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d.  Bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  (Potassio-bichloride 
of  Platinum)  presents  either  small  reddish-yellow  octahedra,  or  a  lemon - 
colored  powder.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot 
water ;  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
spirit  of  wine— one  part  requiring  for  its  solution,  respectively,  12083 
parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  3775  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent, 
and  1053  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent.  (Expt.  No.  8,  a).  Presence 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  sensibly  increases  the  solubility  (Expt.  No.  8,  5). 
In  caustic  potassa  it  dissolves  completely  to  a  yellow  fluid.  It  is  unalterable 
in  the  air,  and  at  100^.  On  exposure  to  an  intense  red  heat,  2  eq.  of 
chlorine  escape,  metallic  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  being  left; 
but  even  after  long- continued  fusion,  there  remains  always  a  little  potassio- 
bichloride  of  platinum  which  resists  decomposition.  Complete  decompo- 
sition is  easily  effected,  by  igniting  the  double  salt  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas,  or  with  some  oxalic  acid. 

According  to  Andrews,  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of 
potassium,  even  though  dried  at  a  temperature  considerably  exceeding 
100®,  retains  still  0-0055  of  its  weight  of  water. 
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§  69. 

2.  Soda. 

Soda  is  usually  weighed  as  sulphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  soda,  chloride 
OF  SODIUM,  or  carbonate  of  soda.     It  is  separated  from  potassa  in  the  form 

of  SODIO-BICHLORIDE  OF  PLATINUM. 

«.  The  anhydrous  neutral  sulphate  of  soda  is  a  white  powder  or  a  white 
very  friable  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water ;  but  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol ;  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  slightly  increases  its 
solubility  in  that  menstruum;  it  is  somewhat  more  readily  soluble  in 
spirit  of  wine  (Expt,  No.  9).  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors;  upon 
exposure  to  moist  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  water  (Expt.  No.  10).  When 
heated  to  fusion,  it  scarcely  loses  weight,  but  when  exposed  to  a  white 
heat  for  a  long  time,  it  decidedly  loses  weight,  even  when  reducing  gases 
are  excluded ;  the  residue  then  shows  a  slight  alkaline  reaction  (Al.  Mit- 
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SCHERLICH*).     When  ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  it  comports  itself 
the  same  as  sulphate  of  potassa  under  similar  circumstances. 
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Bisulphate  of  soda  (Na  O,  S  O,  +  H  O,  S  O,),  which  is  always  produced  (J 

upon  the  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  ^       \ 

in  excess,  fuses  even  at  a  gentle  heat ;  it  may  be  readily  converted  into  ^ 

the  neutral  salt,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bisulphate  of  potassa  is  con- 
verted into  the  neutral  sulphate  (see  §  68,  a). 

b.  Nitrate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  obtuse  rhombohedra.  In  analysis  it 
is  generally  obtained  as  an  amorphous  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
but  is  almost  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but  little  more  soluble  in 
spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors,  and  is  imalterable  in 
the  air  under  common  circiunstances ;  but  when  exposed  to  very  moist 
air,  it  absorbs  water.  It  fuses  without  decomposition  at  a  temperature  far 
below  red  heat ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  undergoes  the  same  decompo- 
sition as  nitrate  of  potassa  (see  §  68,  b,  comp.  Expt.  No.  11).  When 
ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium  or  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  when 
evaporated  with  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  or  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
comports  itself  like  the  corresponding  potassa  salt  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  change  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  is  effected  more 
easily,  that  is,  by  fewer  evaporations,  than  in  the  case  of  nitrate  of  potash 

(v.  BAUMHAUEKf ). 
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c.  Chlonde  of  sodium  crystallizes  in  cubes,  octahedra,  and  hollow  four* 
sided  pyramids.  In  analysis  it  is  frequently  obtained  as  an  amorphous 
mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is  much  less  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  100  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  75  per  cent,  dis- 
solve, at  a  temperature  of  15**,  0*7  part  (Wagner).  It  is  neutral  to  v^e- 
table  colors.  Exposed  to  a  somewhat  moist  atmosphere,  it  slowly  ab- 
sorbs water  (Expt.  No.  12).  Crystals  of  this  salt  that  have  not  been 
kept  drying  a  considerable  time  decrepitate  when  heated,  yielding  a  little 
water,  which  they  hold  mechanically  confined.  The  salt  fuses  at  a  red 
heat  without  decomposition ;  at  a  white  heat,  and  in  open  vessels  even  at 
a  bright  red  heat,  it  volatilizes  in  white  flimes  (Expt.  No.  13).  If  a  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  flame  acts  on  fusing  chloride  of  sodium,  hydrochloric 
acid  escapes,  and  some  carbonate  of  soda  is  formed.  On  evaporation  with 
oxalic  or  nitric  acids  as  well  as  by  ignition  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  it 
comports  itself  like  the  xjorresponding  salt  of  potassa. 

♦  Joum.  t  prakt  Chem.,  83,  485.  t  Ibid.,  78,  213. 
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COMPOSITION. 

Na 2300  39-34 

CI 35-46  60-66 


58-46  10000 

d.  Anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  is  a  white  powder  or  a  white  very 
friable  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  much  less  so  in  solution 
of  ammonia  (Margueritte)  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  reaction  is 
strongly  alkaline.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  water  slowly.  On 
moderate  ignition  to  incipient  fusion  it  scarcely  loses  weight;  on  long 
fusion,  however,  it  volatilizes  to  a  considerable  extent  (Comp.  Expt.  14). 

COMPOSITION. 

NaO 31  68-49 

CO, 22  41-51 


53  100-00 

e,  Sodio-hichloride  of  platinum  crystallizes  with  6  equivalents  of  water 
(Na  CI,  Pt  CI,  +  6  aq.),  in  light  yellow,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals 
which  dissolve  readily  both  in  water  and  in  spirit  of  wine. 

§  70. 
3.  Ammonia. 

Ammonia  is  most  appropriately  weighed  as  chloride  of  ammonium,  or 
as  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  (ammonio-bichloride 
of  platinum). 

Under  certain  circumstances,  ammonia  may  also  be  estimated  from  the 
volume  of  the  nitrogen  gas  eliminated  from  it. 

a.  Chloride  of  ammonium  crystallizes  in  cubes  and  octahedra,  but  more 
frequently  in  feathery  crystals.  In  analysis  we  obtain  it  uniformly  as  a 
white  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors,  and  remains  unaltered 
in  the  air.  Solution  >  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  when  eva})orated  on  the 
water-bath,  loses  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  becomes  slightly  acid. 
The  diminution  of  weight  occasioned  by  this  loss  of  ammonia  is  very 
trifling  (Expt.  No.  15).  At  100^  chloride  of  ammonium  loses  nothing, 
or  very  little  of  its  weight  (comp.  same  Expt).  At  a  higher  temperature 
it  volatilizes  readily,  and  without  undergoing  decomposition. 


NH, 

CI 

COMPOSITION. 

.     .     .     .     18-00 
.     .     .     .     35-46 

33-67 
66-33 

NH, 
HCl 

53-46 

.     .     .     .     17-00 
.     .     .     .     36-46 

10000 

31-80 
68-20 

53-46  100-00 
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5.  Bichloride  oj  platinum  and  chloride  oj  ammonium  (ammonio- 
bichloride  of  platinum)  occurs  either  as  a  heavy,  lemon-colored  powder, 
or  in  small,  hard  octahedral  crystals  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  It  is  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  cold,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water.  It  is  very  sparingly 
Boluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  more  readily  in  spirit  of  wine — I  part 
requiring  of  absolute  alcohol,  26535  parts ;  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per 
cent,  1406  parts ;  of  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent.,  665  parts.  The  pre- 
sence of  free  acid  sensibly  increases  its  solubility  (Expt.  No.  16).  It 
remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  and  at  100°.  Upon  ignition  chlorine  and 
chloride  of  ammonium  escape,  leaving  the  metallic  platinum  as  a  porous 
mass  (sponf2;y  platinum).  However,  if  due  care  be  not  taken,  in  this  pro- 
cess, to  apply  the  heat  gradually,  the  escaping  fumes  wiU  carry  off  particles 
of  platinum,  which  will  coat  the  lid  of  the  crucible. 

COMPOSITION. 

NH,  ....  1800  8-06 
Pt  ....  98-94  44-30 
CI,    ....  106-38     47-64 

223-32     100-00 

NH,  CI      ...     53-46  23-94 

PtCl,    .     .     .     .  169-86  76-06 

223-32  100-00 

NH,      ....     1700  7-61 

HCl      ....     36-46  16-33 

PtCl,     .     .     .     .  169-86  76-06 

223-32  100-00 

N 1400  6-27 

H, 4-00  1-79 

Pt 98-94  44-30 

CI, 106-38  47-64 

223-32  100-00 

c.  Nitrogen  gas  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous ;  it  mixes  with  air, 
without  producing  the  slightest  coloration ;  it  does  not  affect  vegetable 
colors.  Its  specific  gravity  is  096978  (air  =  1).  One  litre  (one  cubic 
decimeter)  weighs  at  0°,  and  0*76  meter  of  the  barometer,  1*25456  grm. 
It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  1  volume  of  water  absorbing,  at  0®,  and 
0-76  pressure,  002035  vol. ;  at  10^  001607  vol. ;  at  15°,  001478  vol.  of 
nitrogen  gas  (Bunsen). 

BASES   OF   THE   SECOND   GROUP. 

§  71. 
1.  Baryta. 
Baryta  is  weighed  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  carbonate  of  baryta,  and 

SILICO-FLUORIDE   OF   BARIUM. 
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a.  Artificially  prepared  sulphate  of  baryta  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  fine  white  powder.  When  recently  precipitated,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
a  clear  filtrate,  especially  if  the  precipitation  was  effected  without  the  aid 
of  heat,  and  the  solution  contains  neither  hydrochloric  acid  nor  chloride  of 
ammonium.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  in  hot  water.  It  has  a  great 
tendency,  upon  precipitation,  to  carry  down  with  it  other  substances  con- 
tained in  the  solution  from  which  it  separates,  more  particularly  nitrate  of 
baryta,  chloride  of  barium,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  &c.  These  substances 
can  generally  be  completely  removed  only  after  ignition,  by  washing  with 
appropriate  solvents.  Even  the  precipitate  obtained  from  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  contains  traces  of 
chloride  of  barium,  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove,  even  by  washing 
with  boiling  water,  but  which  are  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  (Siegle).  Cold 
dilute  acids  dissolve  trifling,  yet  appreciable  traces  of  sulphate  of  baryta ; 
for  instance,  1000  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  1'032  sp.  gr.  dissolve  0*062  parts 
of  Ba  O,  S  Oj.  Cold  concentrated  acids  dissolve  considerably  more ; 
thus,  1000  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  1*167  sp.  gr.  dissolve  2  parts  of  Ba  O, 
S  O,  (Calvert).  Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  also  dissolves  appreciable 
traces ;  thus  230  c.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*02  sp.  gr.  were  found,  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour*s  boiling  with  0*679  grm.  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  to 
have  dissolved  of  it  0*048  grm.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  less  sulphate  of 
baryta  than  the  other  acids;  thus,  80  c.  c^  of  acetic  acid  of  1*02  sp.  gr. 
were  found,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  boiling  with  0*4  grm.  of  Ba  O, 
S  O,,  to  have  dissolved  only  0*002  grm.  (Siegle).  Free  chlorine  con- 
siderably increases  the  solubility  of  sulphate  of  baryta  (O.  L.  Erdmann). 
Several  salts  more  particularly  interfere  with  the  precipitation  of  baryta 
by  sulphuric  acid.  I  observed  this  some  time  ago  with  chloride  of  magne- 
sium, but  nitrate  of  ammonia  (Mittentzwey)  and  alkaline  citrates  (Spiller) 
possess  this  property  in  a  high  degree.  In  the  last  case  the  precipitate 
appears  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  a  fluid  contains  meta- 
phosphoric  acid,  baryta  cannot  be  completely  precipitated  out  of  it  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  resulting  precipitate  too  is  not  pure,  but 
contains  phosphoric  acid  (Scheerer,  Rube).  Sulphate  of  baryta  remains 
quite  unaltered  in  the  air,  at  100®,  and  even  at  a  red  heat.'  On  ignition 
with  charcoal,  or  under  the  influence  of  reducing  gases,  it  is  converted 
comparatively  easily,  but  as  a  rule  only  partially,  into  sulphide  of  barium. 
On  ignition  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  baryta  undergoes 
partial  decomposition.  It  is  not  affected,  or  affected  but  very  slightly,  by 
cold  solutions  of  alkaline  bicarbonates  or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  solu- 
tions of  the  monocarbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  when  cold  have  only  a 
slight  decomposing  action  upon  it ;  but  when  boiling,  and  upon  repeated 
application,  they  effect  at  last  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  salt  (H. 
Kose).  By  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphate  of  baryta  is  readily 
decomposed. 

COMPOSITION. 

BaO     .     .     .     .     76*5  65*67 

SO 400  34*33 


116*6  100*00 


h.  Artificially  prepared  carbonate  of  baryta  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
white  powder.  It  dissolves  in  14137  parts  of  cold,  and  in  15421  parts  of 
boiling  water  (Expt.  No.  17).     It  dissolves  far  more  readily  in  solutions  of 
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chloride  of  ammonium  or  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  from  these  solutions  it  is, 
however,  precipitated  again,  though  not  completely,  by  caustic  ammonia. 
In  water  containing  free  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  baryta  dissolves  to 
bicarbonate.  In  water  containing  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it 
is  nearly  insoluble,  one  part  requiring  about  141000  parts  (Expt.  No.  18). 
Its  solution  in  water  has  a  very  faint  alkaline  reaction.  Alkaline  citrates 
and  metaphosphates  im|)ede  the  precipitation  of  baryta  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat.  When  exposed 
to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  blast-furnace,  it  slowly  yields  up  the  whole  of  its 
carbonic  acid;  this  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  promoted  by  the 
simultaneous  action  of  aqueous  vapor.  Upon  heating  it  to  redness  with 
charcoal,  caustic  baryta  is  formed,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

• 

COMPOSITION. 

BaO     .     .     .     .     76-5  7767 

CO 220  22-33 


98-5  100-00 

c.  Silico-fluoride  of  barium  forms  small,  hard,  and  colorless  crystals,  or 
(more  generally)  a  crystalline  powder.  It  dissolves  in  3800  parts  of  cold 
water ;  in  hot  water  it  is  more  readily  soluble  (Expt.  No.  19).  The  pre- 
sence of  free  hydrochloric  acid  increases  its  solubility  considerably  (Expt. 
No.  20).  Chloride  of  ammonium  acts  also  in  the  same  way  (1  part  siiico- 
fluoride  of  barium  dissolves  in  428  parts  of  saturated,  and  589  parts  of 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  J.  W.  Mallet).  In  spirit  of 
wine  it  is  almost  insoluble.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  ^t  100° ; 
when  ignited,  it  is  decomposed  into  fluoride  of  silicon,  which  escapes, 
and  fluoride  of  barium,  which  remains. 


COMPOSITION. 

BaFl 

SiFl,     . 

.     .     87-5 
.     .     520 

62-72 
37-28 

Ba     . 

Si      . 
Fl.    . 

.     68-5 
.     14-0 
.     570 

4910 
1004 
40-86 

139-5 

100-00 

139-3 

100-00 

§72. 

* 

2.  Strontia. 

Strontia  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  of  stkontia,  or  as  carbonate  of 

STBONTIA. 

a.  Sulphate  of  strontia,  artificially  prepared,  is  a  white  powder.  It 
dissolves  in  6895  parts  of  cold,  and  9638  parts  of  boiling  water  (Expt. 
No.  21).  In  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  still  more  difficultly 
soluble,  requiring  from  1 1000  to  12000  parts  (Expt.  No.  22).  Of  cold 
hydrochloric  acid  of  8-5  per  cent.,  it  requires  474  parts ;  of  cold  nitric 
acid  of  4-8  per  cent.,  432  parts;  of  cold  acetic  acid  of  15-6  per  cent. 

of  A,  HO,  as  much  as  7843  parts  (Expt.  No.  23).  It  dissolves  in  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodiiuu,  but  is  precipitated  again  from  this  solution  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  Metaphosphoric  acid  (Scheerer,  Rube),  and  also  alkaline 
citrates,  but  not  free  citric  acid  (Spiller),  impede  tlie  precipitation  of  strontia 
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by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  both  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in 
spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors ;  ^nd  remains  unaltered 
in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat.  When  exposed  to  a  most  intense  red  heat, 
it  fuses  without  undergoing  decomposition.  When  ignited  with  charcoal, 
or  under  the  influence  of  reducing  gases,  it  is  converted  into  sulphide  of 
strontium.  The  solutions  of  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  potassa,  soda, 
and  ammonia  decompose  sulphate  of  strontia  completely  at  the  common 
temperatiu'e,  even  when  considerable  quantities  of  alkaline  sulphates 
are  present  (H.  Kose).     Boiling  promotes  the  decomposition. 


SrO     . 
SO,     . 

COMPOSITION. 

.     .    .    51-75 
.     .     .     4000 

56-40 
43-60 

91-75  100-00 

h.  Carbonate  of  strontia,  artificially  prepared,  is  a  white,  light,  loose 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  18045  parts  of 
water  (Expt.  No.  24).  Presence  of  ammonia  diminishes  its  solubility 
(Expt.  No.  25).  It  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  solutions  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  but  is  precipitated  again  from  these 
solutions  by  ammonia,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  more  completely 
than  carbonate  of  baryta  under  similar  circumstances.  Water  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  it  as  bicarbonate.  Its  reaction  is  very  feebly 
alkaline.  Alkaline  citrates  and  metaphosphates  impede  the  precipitation  of 
strontia  by  alkaline  carbonates.  Ignited  with  access  of  air  it  is  infusible, 
but  when  exposed  to  a  most  intense  heat,  it  fuses  and  gradually  loses 
its  carbonic  acid.  On  ignition  with  charcoal,  caustic  strontia  is  formed, 
with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  gas. 


Amposition. 

SrO     . 

.     .     .     51-75 

7017 

CO,     . 

.     .     .     22-00 

29-83 

• 

73-75 

100-00 

§73. 

3.  Lime. 

Lime  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  of  lime,  or  as  carbonate  of  lime  ; 
to  convert  it  into  the  latter  form,  it  is  first  usually  precipitated  as  oxalate 
of  lime. 

a.  Artificially  prepared  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  is  a  loose,  white 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  430  parts,  at  100% 
in  460  parts  of  water  (Poggiale).  Presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric 
acid,  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
increases  its  solubility.  It  dissolves  with  comparative  ease,  especially  on 
gently  warming,  in  aqueous  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  (Diehl.)  The 
aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  does  not  alter  v^etable  colors.  In 
alcohol  and  in  spirit  of  wine  of  90  per  cent,  it  is  almost  absolutely  in* 
soluble.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  water.  It  remains  un- 
altered at  a  dull  red  heat.     Heated  to  intense  bright  redness,  it  fuses 
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without  undergoing  decomposition.  At  a  white  heat  it  loses  sulphuric 
acid  and  its  weight  is  considerably  diminished — ^the  residue  has  an  alkaline 
reaction.  (Al.  Mitscherlich  •).  On  ignition  with  charcoal  or  under  the 
influence  of  reducing  gases  it  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  calcium.  Solu- 
tions of  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  decompose  sulphate  of  lime 
more  readily  still  than  sulphate  of  strontia. 

COMPOSITIOK. 

CaO 28  4118 

SO.       .....     40  58-82 


68  100-00 

b.  Artificially  prepared  carbonate  of  lime  is  a  fine  white  powder.  It 
dissolves  in  10601  parts  of  cold,  and  in  8834  parts  of  boiling  water 
(Expt.  No  26).  The  solution  has  a  barely  perceptible  alkaline  reaction. 
In  water  containing  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it  dissolves 
much  more  sparingly,  one  part  of  the  salt  requiring  about  65000  parts 
(Expt.  No.  27) ;  this  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 
Presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  increases  the 
solubility  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  the  salt  is  precipitated  again  from 
these  solutions  by  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  more  com- 
pletely than  carbonate  of  baryta  under  similar  circumstances.  Neutral 
salts  of  potassa  and  soda  likewise  increase  its  solubility.  The  precipitation 
of  lime  by  alkaline  carbonate  is  completely  prevented  or  considerably 
interfered  with  by'  the  presence  of  alkaline  citrates  (Spiller)  or  meta- 
phosphp.tes  (Rube).  Water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  car- 
bonate of  lime  as  bicarbonate.  Carbonate  of  lime  remains  unaltered  in 
the  air,  at  100**,  and  even  at  a  low  red  heat ;  but  upon  the  application  of 
a  stronger  heat,  more  particularly  with  free  access  of  air,  it  gradually  loses 
its  carbonic  acid.  By  means  of  a  gas  blowpipe-lamp,  carbonate  of  lime 
(about  0*5  grm.),  in  an  open  platinum  crucible,  is  without  difficulty 
reduced  to  the  caustic  state  ;  attempts  to  effect  complete  reduction  over  a 
spirit  lamp  with  double  draught  have,  however,  failed  (Expt.  No.  28).  It 
is  decomposed  &r  more  readily  when  mixed  with  charcoal  and  heated 
to  redness,  giving  off  its  carbonic  acid,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide. 

COMPOSITION. 

CaO 28  5600 

CO 22  44-00 


50  10000 

c.  Oxalate  of  lime,  precipitated  from  hot  or  concentrated  solutions,  is  a 
fine  white  powder  consisting  of  infinitely  minute  indistinct  crystals,  and 
almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  If  the  oxalic  acid  is  held  to  be 
bibasic,  the  salt  has  the  formula,  2  CaO,  C^  O^  +  2  aq.  When  pre- 
cipitated from  cold,  extremely  dilute  solutions,  the  salt  presents  a  more 
distinctly  crystalline  appearance,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  2  CaO,  C^ 
0,+  2  aq.  and  2  CaO,  C^  O^  +  6  aq.  (Souchay  and  Lenssen).  Presence 
of  free  oxalic  acid  and  acetic  acid  slightly  increases  tlie  solubility  of 
oxalate  of  lime.     The  stronger  acids  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid)  dis- 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Gbem.,  83,  485. 
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solve  it  readily ;  from  these  solutions  it  is  precipitated  again  unaltered,  by 
alkalies;  and  also  (provided  the  excess  of  acid  be  not  too  great)  by 
alkaline  oxalates  or  alkaline  acetates  added  in  excess.  Oxalate  of  lime 
does  not  dissolve  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
chloride  of  strontium,  even  though  these  solutions  be  hot  and  concentrated ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  dissolves  readily  and  in  appreciable  quantities, 
in  hot  solutions  of  the  salts  belonging  to  die  magnesia  group.  From  these 
solutions  it  is  reprecipitated  by  an  excess  of  alkaline  oxalate  (Souchay  and 
Lenssen).  Alkaline  citrates  (Spiller)  and  metaphosphates  (Rube)  impede 
the  precipitation  of  lime  by  alkaline  oxalates.  When  treated  with  solu- 
tions of  many  of  the  heavy  metals,  e.^.,  with  solution  of  chloride  of  copper, 
nitrate  of  silver,  <fec.,  oxalate  of  lime  suffers  decomposition,  a  soluble  salt 
of  lime  being  formed,  and  an  oxalate  of  the  heavy  metallic  oxide,  which 
separates  immediately,  or  after  some  time  (Reynoso).  Oxalate  of  lime  is 
unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  100*^.  Dried  at  the  latter  temperature,  it 
has  invariably  the  following  composition  (Expt.  No.  29,  and  also  Souchay 
and  Lenssen.*) 

2  CaO 56     38-36 

C^O, 72     49-32 

2aq 18      12-32 

146    100-00 

At  205*  oxalate  of  lime  loses  its  water,  without  undergoing  decompo- 
sition ;  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  still  scarcely  reaching  dull 
redness,  the  anhydrous  salt  is  decomposed,  without  actual  separation  of 
carbon,  into  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  powder,  which 
was  previously  of  snowy  whiteness,  transiently  assumes  a  gray  color  in  the 
pourse  of  this  process,  even  though  the  oxalate  be  perfectly  pure.  Upon 
continued  application  of  heat,  this  gray  color  disappears  again.  If  the 
oxalate  of  lime  is  heated  in  small  coherent  fragments,  such  as  are  obtained 
upon  di-ying  the  precipitated  salt  on  a  filter,  the  commencement  and  pro- 
gress of  the  decomposition  can  be  readily  traced  by  this  transient  appear- 
ance of  gray.  If  the  process  of  heating  be  conducted  properly,  the  residue 
will  not  contain  a  trace  of  caustic  lime.  Hydrated  oxalate  of  lime  exposed 
suddenly  to  a  dull  red  heat,  is  decomposed  with  considerable  separation  of 
carbon. 

§  74. 

-    4.  Magnesia. 

Magnesia  is  weighed  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  pyrophosphate  of 
magnesia,  or  pure  magnesia.  To  convert  it  into  the  pyrophosphate,  it 
is  precipitated  as  basic  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 

a.  Anhydrous  sulphate  of  magnesia  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white 
opaque  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water.  It  is  nearly  altogether  inso- 
luble in  absolute  alcohol,  but  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine. 
It  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  water 
rapidly.  At  a  moderate  red  heat,  it  remains  unaltered  ;  but  when  heated 
to  intense  redness,  it  undergoes  partial  decomposition,  losing  part  of  its 
acid,  after  which  it  is  no  longer  perfectly  soluble  fn  water.  By  means  ol 
a  blowpipe-lamp,  it  is  tolerably  easy  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric 

♦  Annal.  der  Cliem.  und  Pharm.,  100,  322. 
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acid  firom  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Expt.  No.  30). 
Ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  not  de- 
composed. 

COMPOSITION. 

MgO 20  33-33 

SO, 40  66-67 


60  10000 

b.  Basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  15293  parts  of  cold 
water  (Expt.  No.  31).  In  water  containing  ammonia,  it  is  much  more 
insoluble — one  part  of  the  salt  requiring  about  45000  parts  of  the  solvent 
(Expt.  No.  32).  Chloride  of  ammonium  slightly  increases  its  solubility 
(Expts.  Nos.  34  and  35).  Presence  of  alkaline  phosphates  exercises  no 
influence  in  this  respect.  It  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  even  in  acetic 
acid.    Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

2  Mg  O,  /n  Rfij  P  O,  +  12  aq: 

I 

4 

10  eq.  of  water  escape  at  100°,  the  remaining  2,  together  with  the  am- 
monia, at  a  red  heat,  leaving  2  MgJD,  P^D^A  The  change  of  the  ordinary 
phosphoric  to  pyrophosphoric  acid,^s  indicated  by  a  vivid  incandescence 
of  the  whole  mass. 

If  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  be  then  added  to  the  solution,  the  salt 
is  reprecipitated  completely,  or  more  correctly,  only  so  much  remains  in 
solution  as  corresponds  to  its  ordinary  solubility  in  water  containing 
ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salt.  Weber  *  having  questioned  the  correctness 
of  this  statement,  I  was  induced  to  test  it  again  by  experiment  (No.  33). 
I  obtikied  exactly  the  same  result  as  before. 

c.  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  mass, 
often  slightly  inclining  to  gray.  It  is  barely  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
so  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  nitric  acid.  It  remains  unaltered  in  the 
air,  and  at  a  red  heat ;  at  a  very  intense  heat  it  fiises  unaltered.  Ex- 
posed at  a  white  heat  to  the  action  of  hydrogen,  3  Mg  O,  P  O^  is  formed, 
while  P  H„  P  and  P  O,  escape.  3  (2  Mg  O,  P  O,)  =  2  (3  Mg  O,  P  OJ 
+  P  Oj  (Struve  f ).  It  leaved  the  color  of  moist  turmeric-,  and  of  reddened 
litmus  paper  unchanged. 

If  we  dissolve  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid, 
add  water  to  the  solution,  boil  for  some  time,  and  then  precipitate  with 
ammonia  in  excess,  we  obtain  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  which,  after  ignition,  affords  less  2  Mg  O,  P  O^,  than  was 
originally  employed.  Weber  gives  the  loss  as  from  1*3  to  2-3  per  cent. 
My  own  experiments  (No.  36)  confirm  this  statement,  and  point  out  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  loss  is  the  least  considerable.  By  long-  * 
continued  fusion  with  mixed  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda,  pyrophosphate 
of  magnesia  is  completely  decomposed,  the  phosphoric  acid  being  recon- 
verted into  the  tribasic  state.  If,  therefore,  we  treat  the  fused  mass  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  add  water  and  ammonia,  we  re-obtain  on 
igniting  the  precipitate  the  whole  quantity  of  the  salt  used. 

*  Pogg.  73,  p  152.  t  JourD.  f.  prakt.  Chom.,  79,  849. 
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COMPOSITION. 

2MgO 
PO.      . 

.     .     .     40-00 
.     .     .     7100 

"  3604 
63-96 

11100     10000 

d.  Pure  magnesia  is  a  white,  light,  loose  powder.  It  dissolyes  in  55368 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  the  same  proportion  of  boiling  water  (£xpt.  No.  37). 
Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  very  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  Magnesia 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  and  in  other  acids,  without  evolution  of  gas. 
Magnesia  dissolves  readily  and  in  quantity,  in  solutions  of  neutral  am- 
monia salts,  and  also  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  potassiiun  and  chloride 
of  sodium  it  is  more  s(4uble  than  in  water  (Expt.  No.  38).  Exposed  to 
the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Magnesia  is  highly 
infusible,  remaining  unaltered  at  a  strong  red  heat,  and  fusing  superficially 
only  at  the  v^y  highest  temperature. 

COMPOSITION. 

.      Mg 12  6003 

O 8  39-97 
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BASES  OF  THE  THIRD  QROCP. 

§  75. 
L  Alumina. 

Alumina  is  usually  precipitated  as  hydrate,  occasionally  as  basic  acetate 
or  basic  formiate,  and  always  weighed  in  the  pure  state. 

a.  Hydrate  of  alumina^  recently  precipitated,  is  gelatinous;  it  invtfriably 
retains  a  minute  proportion  of  the  acid  with  which  the  alumina  was 
previously  combined,  as  well  as  of  tlie  alkali  which  has  served  as  the  pre- 
cipitant; it  is  freed  with  difficulty  from  these  admixtiures  by  repeated 
washing. 

Hydrate  of  alumina  is  insoluble  in  pure  water ;  but  it  readily  dissolves 
in  soda,  potassa  and  ethylamine  (Sonnenschein)  ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
caustic  ammonia,  and  altogether  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia; 
presence  of  amnion iaciil  salts  greatly  dimiuislies  its  solubility  in  caustic 
ammonia  (Expt.  No.  39).  The  correctness  of  this  statement  of  mine  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  has  been  amply  confirmed  since  by 
Malaguti  and  Durocher  ;  •  and  also  by  exi)eriment8  made  by  my  former 
assistant,  Mr.  J.  FucHS.  The  former  chemists  state  also  that,  when  a  solu- 
tion of  alumina  is  precipitated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  fiuid  may 
be  filtered  off  l^ve  minutes  after,  without  a  trace  of  alumina  in  it.  FucHS 
did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case  (Expt.  No.  40). 

Hydrate  of  alumina,  recently  precipitated,  dissolves  readily  in  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid;  but  after  filtration,  or  after  having  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  fluid  from  which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it  does  not  dis- 
solve in  these  acids  without  considerable  difiiculty,  and  long  digestion. 
Hydrate  of  alimiina  shrinks  considerably  on  drying,  and  then  presents  the  ap- 

*  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  3  S^r.  16,  421. 
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pearanoe  of  a  Hard,  transparent,  yellowish,  or  of  a  white,  earthy  mass.  When 
heated  to  redness,  it  loses  its  water,  and  this  loss  is  frequently  attended  with 
slight  decrepitation,  and  invariably  with  considerable  diminution  of  bulk. 

b.  Alumina,  prepared  by  heating  the  hydrate  to  a  moderate  degree  oi 
redness,  is  a  loose  and  soft  mass ;  but  upon  the  application  of  a  very  intense 
degree  of  redness,  it  concretes  into  snudl,  hard  lumps.  At  the  most 
intense  white  heat,  it  fuses  to  a  colorless  glass.  Ignited  alumina  is  dis- 
Bolved  hy  dilute  acids  with  very  great  difficulty ;  in  fiuning  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  dissolves  upon  long-continued  digestion  in  a  warm  place,  slowly, 
but  completely.  It  dissolves  tolerably  easily  and  quickly  by  first  heating 
with  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  3  parts  of  water, 
and  then  adding  water  (A.  Mitscherlich*).  Ignition  in  a  current  of  hy- 
drogen gas  leaves  it  unaltered.  By  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  it  is 
rendered  soluble,  the  residue  dissolving  readily  in  water.  Upon  igniting 
alumina  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  aluminium  escapes ;  but 
the  process  fails  to  effect  complete  volatilization  of  the  alimiina  (U.  Eose). 
When  alumina  is  fused  at  a  very  high  temperature,  in  conjunction  with 
ten  times  its  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  aluminate  of  soda  is  formed, 
which  is  soluble  in  water  (R.  Richter).  Placed  upon  moist  red  litmus 
paper,  pure  alumina  does  not  change  the  color  to  blue. 

COMPOSITION. 

Al,  .  .  .  .  27-50     63-40  ' 
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c.  If  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  almnina,  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate 
of  ammonia  be  added,  tiU  the  resulting  precipitate  only  just  redissolves  on 
stirring,  and  then  acetate  of  soda  or  acetate  of  ammonia  poured  in  in 
abundance  and  the  mixture  boiled  some  time,  the  alumina  is  precipitated 
almost  completely  as  basic  acetate  in  the  form  of  transparent  flocks,  so  that 
if  the  filtrate  be  boiled  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  ammonia  only 
unweighable  traces  of  alumina  separate.  If  the  quantity  of  acetate  of  soda 
employed  be  too  small,  the  precipitate  appears  more  granular,  the  filtrate 
would  then  contain  a  larger  amoimt  of  alumina.  The  precipitate  cannot 
be  very  conveniently  filtered  and  washed.  In  washing  it  it  is  best  to  use 
boiling  .water,  containing  a  little  acetate  of  soda  or  acetate  of  ammonia. 
The  precipitate  is  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

d.  If,  instead  of  the  acetates  mentioned  in  c,  the  corresponding  forniiates 
be  used,  a  fiocculent  voluminous  precipitate  of  basic  formiate  of  aluaiiua  is 
obtained,  which  may  be  very  readily  washed  (Fr.  Schulzej). 

§  76. 
2.  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  usually  precipitated  as  hydrate,  and 
always  weighed  in  the  pure  state. 

a.  Hydrated  aesqutoocide  of  chromium,  recently  precipitated  firom  a  green 
solution,  is  greenish-gray,  gelatinous,  insoluble  in  water :  it  dissolves 
readily,  in  the  cold,  in  solutions  of  potassa  or  soda,  to  a  dark  green  fluid  ; 
it  dissolves  also  in  the  cold,  but  rather  sparingly,  in  solution  of  ammonia, 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt*.  Chem.,  81,  110.  f  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1861,  3. 
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to  a  bright  violet  red  fluid.  In  acids  it  dissolves  readily,  imparting  a  dark 
green  tint  to  the  fluid.  Presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  exercises  no 
influence  upon  the  solubility  of  the  hydrate  in  ammonia.  Boiling  effects 
the  complete  separation  of  the  seaquioxide  from  its  solutions  in  potassa, 
soda,  or  ammonia  (Expt.  No.  41).  The  dried  hydrate  is  a  greenish-blue 
powder ;  it  loses  its  water  of  hydration  at  a  gentle  red  heat. 

h.  Sesquioxtde  of  chromium,  produced  by  heating  the  hydrate  to  dull 
redness,  is  a  dark  green  powder ;  upon  the  application  of  a  higher  degree 
of  heat,  it  assumes  a  lighter  tint,  but  suffers  nd  diminution  of  weight ;  the 
transition  from  the  darker  to  the  lighter  tint  is  marked  by  a  vivid  incan- 
descence of  the  powder.  The  feebly  ignited  sesquioxide  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  strongly  ignited  sesquioxide  is  alto- 
gether insoluble  in  that  acid.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  sesquioxide  of  chromium  remains  unaltered ;  it 
suffers  no  alteration  when  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas. 


COMPOSITION. 
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BASES   OF   THE   FOURTH 

GROUP. 

§  77. 
1.  Oxide  of  Zinc. 
Zinc  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  oxide  or  sulphide;  it  is  precipitated  as 

BASIC  CARBONATE,  Or  aS  SULPHIDE. 

a.  Basic  carbonate  of  zinc,  recently  precipitated,  is  white,  flocculent, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water — (one  part  requiring  44600  parts.  Expt.  No.  42) 
— ^but  readily  soluble  in  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  acids.  The  solutions  in  soda  or  potassa,  if  concentrated,  are  not 
altered  by  boiling;  but  if  dilute,  nearly  all  the  'oxide  of  zinc  present  is 
thrown  down,  as  a  white  precipitate.  From  the  solutions  in  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  especially  if  they  are  dilute,  oxide  of  zinc  like- 
wise separates  upon  boiling.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  zinc  is  precipitated 
with  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved, 
since  the  precipitate  formed  is  not  Zn  O,  CO,,  but  consists  of  a  compound 
of  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  with  carbonate  of  zinc,  in  varying  proportions, 
according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solution,  and  to  the  mode 
of  precipitation.  Owing  to  the  presence  and  action  of  this  carbonic  acid, 
part  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  remains  in  solution ;  if  filtered  cold,  therefore,  the 
filtrate  gives  a  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 

But  ^  th&  solution  is  precipitated  boiling,  and  kept  at  that  temperature 
for  some  time,  the  precipitation  of  the  zinc  is  complete  to  the  extent  that 
the  filtrate  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium ; 
still,  if  the  filtrate,  mixed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  be  allowed  to  stand 
at  rest  for  many  hours,  minute  and  almost  unweighable  flakes  of  sulphide 
of  zinc  will  separate  from  the  fluid.  The  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  zinc, 
obtained  in  the  manner  just  described,  may  be  completely  fireed  from  all 
admixture  of  alkali  by  washing  witli  hot  water.  If  ammoniacal  salts  be 
present,  the  precipitation  is  not  complete  till  ever^  trace  of  ammonia  is 
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expelled.  If  the  solution  of  a  zinc  salt  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassa 
or  soda  in  excess,  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness,  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
the  residue  treated  with  cold  water,  a  perceptible  proportion  of  the  zinc  is 
obtained  in  solution  as  double  carbonate  of  zinc  and  potassa  or  soda;  but  if 
the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  at  boiling  heat,  and  the  residue  treated 
with  hot  water,  the  whole  of  the  zinc,  with  the  exception  of  an  extremely 
minute  proportion,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  obtained 
as  carbonate  of  zinc. 

The  dried  basic  carbonate  of  zinc  is  a  fine,  white,  loose  powder;  exposure 
to  a  red  heat  converts  it  into  oxide  of  zinc. 

b.  Oxide  of  zinCj  produced  from  the  carbonate  by  the  application  of  a 
red  heat,  is  a  white  light  powder,  with  a  slightly  yellow  tint.  When  heated, 
it  acquires  a  yellow  color,  which  disappears  again  on  cooling.  Upon 
ignition  with  charcoal,  carbonic  oxide  gas  and  zinc  fumes  escape.  By 
igniting  in  a  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  metallic  adnc  is  produced ; 
whilst  by  igniting  it  in  a  feeble  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  crystallized  oxide 
of  zinc  is  obtained  (St.  Claire  Deville).  In  this  case,  too,  a  portion  of  the 
metal  is  reduced  and  volatilized.  Oxide  of  zinc  is  insoluble  in  water. 
Placed  on  moist  turmeric  paper,  it  does  not  change  the  color  to  brown.  In 
acids,  oxide  jof  zinc  dissolves  readily  and  without  evolution  of  gas.  Ignited 
with  chloride  of  ammonium,  fused  chloride  of  adnc  ia  produced  which 
volatilizes  with  very  great  difficulty,  if  the  air  is  excluded ;  but  readUy 
and  completely,  with  free  access  of  air,  and  with  chloride  of  ammonium 
fumes.  Mixed  with  a  sufficiency  of  powdered  sulphur  and  ignited  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen,  the  corresponding  amount  of  sulphate  is  obtained 
(H.  Rose). 

COMPOSITION. 
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c.  Sulphide  of  zinc  J  recently  precipitated,  is  a  white,  loose  hydrate,  (Zn  S, 
H  O).  The  following  facta  should  here  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  its  pre- 
*  cipitation.*  Colorless  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  dilute  solutions 
of  zinc,  but  only  slowly ;  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  does  not  precipi- 
tate dilute  solutions  of  zinc  (1  :  5000)  at  all.  Chloride  of  ammonium 
&vors  the  precipitation  considerably.  Free  ammonia  acts  so  as  to  keep 
the  precipitate  somewhat  longer  in  suspension,  otherwise  it  exerts  no  in- 
jurious influence.  If  the  conditions  which  I  shall  lay  down  are  strictly 
observed,  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium 
from  a  solution  containing  only  goo^ooo*  Hydrated  sulphide  of  zinc  on  ac- 
count of  its  slimy  nature  easily  stops  up  the  pores  of  the  filter,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  washed  without  difficulty  on  a  filter.  The  washing  is  best 
performed  by  using  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  con- 
tinually diminished  quantities  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (at  last  none) 
(see  Expt.  No.  43).  The  hydrate  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  caustic  alkalies, 
alkaline  carbonates,  and  tlie  monosulphides  of  the  alkali  metals.  It  dis- 
solves readily  and  completely  in  hydrochloric  and  in  nitric,  but  only  very 
sparingly  in  acetic  acid.  When  dried,  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc  is 
a  white  powder;  at  100°  it  loses  half,  and  at  a  red  heat  the  whole  of 

*  Jonrn.  t  prakt  Cbem.  82,  268, 
II.  I 
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its  water.  During  the  latter  process  some  sulpliuretted  hydrogen 
esoapes,  and  the  remaining  sulphide  of  zinc  contains  an  admixture  of 
oxide  of  zinc.  By  roasting  in  the  air,  and  intense  ignition  of  the  re- 
sidue, small  quantities  of  sulphide  of  zinc  may  be  readily  converted  into 
the  oxide. 

On  igniting  the  dried  sulphide  of  zinc,  mixed  with  powdered  sulphur,  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  pure  anhydrous  sulphide  is  obtained.  (H. 
Bos£.) 

COMPOSITION. 

Zn  .  ,  .  .  32-53     67-03 
S   ....  1600     82-97 
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§  78. 

2.  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

Manganese  is  weighed  either  as  protosesquioxide,  as  sulphide,  or  as 
PROTOSULPHATE.  With  the  view  of  converting  it  into  the  first  form,  it  is 
precipitated  as  protocarbonate,  htdrated  protoxide,  or  binoxide. 

a.  Carbonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  recently  precipitated,  is  white, 
fiocculent,  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  somewhat  more  soluble  in 
water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  Presence  of  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potassa  does  not  increase  its  solubility.  Becently  precipitated  carbonate 
of  protoxide  of  manganese  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  solution  of  chloride 
of  ammonium :  it  is  owing  to  this  property  that  a  solution  of  protoxide 
of  manganese  cannot  be  completely  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potassa 
or  soda,  in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (or  any  other  ammoniacal 
salt),  until  the  latter  is  completely  decomposed.  If  the  precipitate^  while 
still  moist,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  washed  with  water  impregnated  with 
air,  especially  if  it  is  in  contact  with  carbonated  alkali,  it  slowly  assumes  a 
dirty  brownish-white  color,  part  of  it  becoming  converted  into  hydrated 
protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  In  washing  the  precipitate,  we  often 
obtain  a  turbid  filtrate.  If  the  latter  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  in  * 
a  warm  place,  the  manganese  separates  in  brown  fiocks.  If  the  precipitate 
is  dried  out  of  contact  with  air,  it  forms  a  delicate  white  powder,  persistent 
in  the  air  [2  (Mn  O,  C  O,)  +  aq.]  ;  but  when  dried  with  free  access  of 
air,  the  powder  is  of  a  more  or  less  dirty-white  color.  When  strongly 
heated  with  access  of  air,  this  powder  first  turns  black,  and  changes  sub- 
sequently to  brown  protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  However,  this  con- 
version takes  some  time,  and  must  never  be  held  to  be  completed  until 
two  weighings,  between  which  the  precipitate  has  been  ignited  again  with 
free  access  of  air,  give  perfectly  corresponding  results.  On  igniting  the 
carbonate  of  manganese,  mixed  with  powdered  sulphur,  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  sulphide  of  manganese  is  obtained  (H.  Rose). 

b,  Hydrated  protoxide  of  manganese,  recently  thrown  down,  forms  a 
white,  fiocculent  precipitate,  intoluble  in  water  and  in  the  alkalies,  but 
soluble  in  chloride  of  ammonimn;  this  precipitate  immediately  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  turns  brown,  owing  to  the  formation  of  hydrated 
protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  On  drying  it  in  the  air,  a  brown  powder 
(hydrated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese)  is  obtained  which,  when  heated 
to  intense  redness,  with  free  access  of  air,  is  converted  into  protosesquioxide 
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of  manganese,  and  on  ignition  with  powdered  sulphnr,  in  a  stream   of 
hydrogen,  is  converted  into  sulphide. 

c.  Proioseaquioxide  of  manganese,  artificially  produced,  is  a  brown 
powder.  All  the  oxides  of  manganese  are  finally  converted  into  this  by 
ignition  in  die  air.  Each  time  it  is  heated  it  assumes  a  darker  color,  but 
its  weight  remains  unaltered.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  alter 
v^etable  colors.  Heated  to  redness  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  it  is 
converted  into  protochloride  of  manganese.  When  heated  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves  to  chloride  with  evolution  of 
chlorine. 

(Mn^  O,  +  4  HC1  =  3  Mn  CI  +  C1  +  4  H  O) 

On  ignition  with  powdered  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  it  is  converted 
into  sulphide  (H.  Rose). 


Mn, 


composition. 

.    82-50 
.     8200 

72-05 
27-95 

114-50  100-00 


d.  Binoxide  of  manganese  is  oflen  produced  in  analysis  by  exposing  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitnite  of  protoxide  of  manganese  to  a  gradually 
increased  temperature.  At  140^,  brown  flakes  separate,  at  155°  much 
nitrous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  whole  of  the  manganese  separates  as  an- 
hydrous binoxide.  It  is  brownish  black,  and  is  deposited  on  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  with  metallic  lustre.  It  is  insoluble  in  weak  nitric  acid,  but 
dissolves  to  a  small  amount  in  hot  and  concentrated  nitric  acid  (Deville). 
In  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  liberation  of  oxygen.  The  binoxide  is  also  not  un- 
oflen  obtained  in  the  hydrated  condition  in  analytical  separations,  thus 
when  we  precipitate  a  solution  of  protoxide  with  hypochlorite  of  soda,  or, 
afler  addition  of  acetate  of  soda,  with  chlorine  in  the  heat.  The  brown  Ish- 
black  flocculent  precipitate  thus  obtained,  contains  alkali,  from  which  it 

.  cannot  be  well  freed  by  washing. 

e.  Sulphide  of  manganese,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  flesh- 
colored  precipitate.  I  must  make  a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  its  preci- 
pitation.* This  is  effected  but  incompletely  if  we  add  to  a  pure  man- 
ganese solution  only  sulphide  of  ammonium,  no  matter  whether  it  be  color- 
less or  yellow,  while  it  is  perfectly  eflfected  if  chloride  of  ammonium  be 
used  in  addition.  A  very  large  quantity  even  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
does  not  impede  the  precipitation  ;  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  iree 
ammonia  somewhat  interferes  with  the  completeness  of  the  precipitation. 
In  all  cases  we  must  allow  to  stand  at  least  24  hours,  and  with  very  dilute 
solutions  48  hours,  before  filtering.  The  yeDow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  is 
the  most  appropriate  precipitant.  In  the  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
even  a  large  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  uniajurious.  If  the  pre- 
cipitation is  conducted  as  directed,  the  manganese  can  be  precipitated  S-om 
solutions  which  contain  only  4qqq(^q  of  the  protoxide.  If  the  flesh-colored 
hydrated  sulphide  remains  some  time  under  the  fluid,  firom  which  it  was 
precipitated,  it  sometimes  becomes  converted  into  the  green  anhydrous 
sulphide.     This  appearance  ofl^en  occurs  afler  a  few  hours  or  days,  some- 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  82,  265. 
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times  not  for  weeks.  In  acids  (hydrocUoric,  sulphuric,  a^D^e,  &c.)  the 
hydrate  dissolves  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ff  the  preci- 
pitate, while  still  taoist,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  washed  with  water  im-  v^ 
pregnated  with  air,  its  fleshy  tint  changes  to  brown,  hydrated  protosesqui- 
oxide  of  manganese  being  formed,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  manganese.  Hence  in  washing  the  hydrate  we  always  add 
some  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  the  wash- water,  and  keep  the  filter  as  full 
as  possible  with  the  same.  We  guard  against  the  filtrate  running  through 
turbid,  by  adding  gradually  decreasing  quantities  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
to  the  wash- water  (at  last  none).  (Expt.  No.  44.)  On  igniting  the  preci- 
pitate mixed  with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  the  anhydrous  sulphide 
remains.  If  we  have  gently  ignited  during  this  process,  the  product  is  • 
light  green ;  if  we  have  strongly  ignited,  it  is  dark-green  to  black.  Neither 
the  green  nor  the  black  sulphide  attracts  oxygen  or  water  quickly  firom  the 
air  (H.  Rose). 

couposrnoN. 

Mn    .    •    .     .     27-5  68-22 

S       ....     160  86-78 


43-5  100-00 

/.  Anhydrous  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese^  produced  by  exposing 
the  crystallized  salt  to  the  action  of  heat,  is  a  white,  friable  mass,  readily 
soluble  in  water.  It  resists  the  protracted  application  of  a  faint  red  heat ; 
but  upon  exposure  to  a  more  intense  red  heat,  it  suffers  more  or  less  com- 
plete decomposition— oxygen,  sulphurous  acid,  and  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid  being  evolved,  and  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  remaining  behind. 
Ignited  with  powdered  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  it  is  transformed 
pito  sulphide  (H.  Rose). 


COMPOSITION. 
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§79. 

8.  Protoxide  of  Nickel 

Nickel  is  precipitated  as  htdrated  protoxide,  and  as  sulphide.  It  is 
always  weighed  in  the  form  of  protoxide. 

a,  Hydrated  protoxide  of  nickel  forms  an  apple-green  precipitate,  almost 
absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  From  these  solutions  it  is  completely  reprecipitated  by  potassa 
or-  soda,  added  in  excess;  application  of  heat  promotes  the  precipita- 
tion. It  is  unalterable  in  the  ur ;  on  ignition,  it  passes  into  anhydrous 
protoxide.  • 

h.  Protoxide  of  nickel  is  a  dirty  grayish-green  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  does  not  affect  vege- 
table colors.  It  suffers  no  variation  of  weight  upon  ignition  with  ^ee 
access  of  air.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  ignited,  it  is  reduced 
to  metallic  nickel  (H.  Rose);  it  is  also  easily  reduced  by  ignition  in 
}}ydrogcu  or  carbonic  o^de  gas. 
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COKPOSITION. 

Ni 29-5  78-67 

O 80  21-33 


87-5  100-00 

c,  Hydrated  sulphide  of  nickel,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  black 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water.  1  must  make  some  observations  on  its 
precipitation.*  In  order  to  precipitate  the  nickel  from  a  pure  solution 
completelj  and  with  ease,  chloride  of  anunoniuiji  must  be  present,  it  is  not 
enough  to  add  sulphide  of  ammonium  alone.  A  large  quantity  even  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  produces  no  injurious  efEect.  In  the  presence  of 
free  ammonia,  on  the  contrary,  some  nickel  remains  in  solution.  In  thia 
case,  the  supernatant 'fluid  appears  brown.  As  precipitant,  colorless  or 
light-yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  containing  no  free  ammonia  should  be 
used,  a  large  excess  must  be  avoided.  If  the  directions  given  are  adhered 
to — allowing  to  stand  48  hours — ^the  nickel  may  be  precipitated  by  means 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  from  solutions  containing  only  too\)oo  ^^  ^^ 
oxide.  As  the  precipitate  is  liable  to  take  up  oxygen  from  the  air,  being 
transformed  into  sulphate,  a  little  sulphide  of  ammoniimi  is  mixed  with 
the  wash- water,  to  which  also  it  is  advisable  to  add  chloride  of  ammonium 
(less  and  less — at  last  none) ;  the  filter  should  be  kept  frdl  (Expt.  No.  45). 
Brown  filtrates,  containing  sulphide  of  nickel  in  solution,  may  be  freed 
from  the  latter  by  acidulation  with  acetic  acid,  and  boiling  some  time. 
The  sulphide  fisdls  down,  and  may  now  be  filtered  off.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  somewhat  more  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  more  readily  soluble  still  in  nitric  acid,  but  its  best  solvent  is 
nitrohydrochloric  acid.  It  loses  its  water  upon  the  application  of  a  red  heat ; 
when  ignited  in  the  air,  it  is  transformed  into  a  basic  compound  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  nickel  with  sulphuric  acid.  Mixed  with  sulphur  and  ignited  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen,  a  fused  mass  remains,  of  pale-yellow  color  and 
metallic  lustre.  This  consists  of  Ni,  S,  but  its  composition  is  not  per- 
fectly constant  (H.  Rose). 

§  80. 

4.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. 

i 

Cobalt  is  weighed  in  the  pure  metallic  state ;  or  as  protosesquioxide, 
or  as  SULPHATE  of  PROTOXIDE,  or  as  nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and 
POTASSA.  Besides  the  properties  of  these  substances,  we  have  to  study 
here  also  those  of  the  htdrated  protoxide  and  of  the  sulphide. 

a.  Hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt, — Upon  precipitating  a  solution  of 
protoxide  of  cobalt  with  potassa,  a  blue  precipitate  (a  basic  salt)  is  formed 
at  first,  which,  upon  boiling  with  potassa  in  excess,  excluded  from  contact 
of  air,  changes  to  light-red  hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  process  is  conducted  with  free  access  of  air,  the  precipitate 
becomes  discolored,  part  of  the  hydrated  protoxide  being  converted  into 
hydrated  sesquioxide.  But  the  hydrate,  prepared  in  this  way,  retains  always 
ascertain  quantity  of  the  acid,  and,  even  afber  the  most  thoroygh  washing 
vrith  hot  water,  also  a  considerable  amount  of  the  alkaline  precipitant 
(PREMYf).  The  results  of  my  own  experiments  fully  confirm  this  state- 
ment of  Premy  (Expt.  No.  46).     The  metallic  cobalt,  therefore,  which  we 

*  Joum.  f.  prakb  Chem._82,  257.  t  Ibid.  57,  81. 
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obtain  upon  the  ignition  of  the  precipitate  in  hydrogen  gas,  manifests  •a 
strong  alkaline  reaction  when  placed  on  moist  turmeric  paper.  On  account 
of  this  unavoidable  alkaline  admixture,  the  oxide  or  metal  obtained  in  this 
way  is  unfit  for  the  estimation  of  cobalt. 

Hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  also  in  potassa ; 
it  dissolves  in  solutions  of  anmioniacal  salts;  when  dried  in  the  air,  it 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  acquires  a  brownish  color. 

h.  When  pure  chloride  of  cobalt  or  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  is 
ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  pure  metallic  cobalt  is  obtained,  in 
the  form  of  a  grayish-blaok  metallic  powder,  which  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  and  is  more  difficultly  fusible  than  gold.  If  the  reduction  has 
W  effected  at  a  faint  heat,  the  finely  dividll  metal  biims  in  the  air  to 
protosesquioxide  of  cobalt,  which  is  not  the  case  if  the  reduction  has  been 
effected  at  an  intense  red  heat.  Cobalt  does  not  decompose  water,  either 
at  the  common  temperature,  or  upon  ebullition— except  sulphuric  acid  be 
present,  in  which  case  decomposition  will  ensue.  Heated  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  with  evolution 
of  sulphurous  acid.  In  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  readily  to  nitrate  of  protoxide 
of  cobalt. 

c.  Upon  ignition  of  the  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  a  black  residue  is 
lefl  of  constant  composition ;  this  residue  consists  of  protosesquioxide  of 
cobalt,  a  compoimd  corresponding  to  the  protosesquioxide  of  iron,  and 
which,  accordingly,  has  the  formula  Co  O  +  Co,  O,,  or  Co,  O^  (Bammelsberg, 
Frkmt).  This  oxide  is  insoluble  in  water ;  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid  it 
dissolves  to  protochloride  of  cobalt,  with  evolution  of  chlorine.  When 
heated  to  redness  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  it  suffers  reduction  to 
metallic  cobalt.  If  the  ignition  is  effected  with  £i*ee  access  of  air,  or  in  a 
current  of  oxygen,  the  protochloride,  which  forms  at  first,  is  reconverted 
partly  into  amorphous,  partly  into  crystalline  protosesquioxide,  Co,  O^ 
(Ph.  Schwarzenberg*),  which  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dis- 
solves in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

COMPOSITION. 

Co, 88-5  73-44 

O, 320  26-56 
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d.  Sulphide  of  cobalt^  produced  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  black  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  water,  in  alkalies,  and  in  alkaline  sulphides.  With 
regard  to  its  precipitation ; — ^this  is  eJEEected  but  slowly  and  imperfectly  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium  alone,  in  the  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
however,  it  takes  place  quickly  and  completely.  Free  ammonia  is  not 
injurious ;  it  is  all  one,  whether  colorless  or  yellow  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium is  employed.  If  the  directions  given  are  observed,  cobalt  may  be 
precipitated  from  a  solution  containing  no  more  than  floo\)OTy  ^^  ^^  prot- 
oxide. In  the  moist  condition,  exposed  to  the  air,  it  02ddizes  to  sulphate. 
In  washing  it,  therefore,  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium  is 
employed,  and  the  filter  is  kept  full.  It  is  advisable  also  to  mix  a  little 
chloride  of  ammonium  with  the  wash-water,  but  its  quantity  should  be 
gradually  decreased,  and  the  last  water  used  must  contain  none.     It  is  but 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  97,  211. 
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sparingly  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  more  readily 
in  concentrated  mineral  acids,  and  most  readily  in  warm  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid.  Mixed  with  sulphur  and  ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  we  obtain 
a  product,  varying  according  to  the  temperature  employed.  Since,  then, 
the  composition  of  the  residue  is  uncertain ;  it  is  not  suited  for  the  determi- 
nation of  cobalt.  (H.  Bose). 

e.  Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  crystallizes,  in  combination  with 
7  aq.,  slowly  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  a  fine  red  color.  The  crystals 
yield  the  whole  of  the  7  eq.  of  water,  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  are  con- 
verted into  a  rose-colored  anhydrous  salt,  which  bears  the  application  of  a 
gentle  red  heat  without  losing  acid.  It  dissolves  rather  difficultly  in  cold, 
but  more  readily  in  hot  water. 

OOKPOSITION. 
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f.  Nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  potassa,  which  is  easily  pro- 
duced by  mixing  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  with  nitrite  of  potassa 
and  some  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  a  fine 
yellow  color,  which  dissolves  to  a  very  perceptible  amoimt  in  pure  water, 
land  still  more  copiously  in  water  containing  chloride  of  sodium  and  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium.     Li  rather  concentrated  solutions  of  salts  of  potassa 

(KG,  S0„-KC1,-K0,  NO,,-KO,X),  ontheother  hand,  it  is  in- 
soluble even  upon  boiling.  The  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  free 
acetic  acid  exercises  no  solvent  action  imder  these  circumstances.  The 
precipitate  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol  of  80  per  cent. ;  but  it  dissolves, 
though  not  copiously,  in  boiling  water,  to  a  red  fluid.  Nitrite  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  cobalt  and  potassa  is  decomposed  with  difficulty  by  solution  of 
potassa,  but  readily  by  solution  of  soda,  or  by  baryta- water ;  the  decom- 
position is  attended  with  separation  of  brown  hydrated  sesquioxide  of 
cobalt  (A.  Strometer*).  According  to  this  chemist,  nitrite  of  sesquioxide 
of  cobalt  and  potassa  dried  at  100*",  has  the  following  composition  : 

Co,  O,    .  .  .  .  8300  19-20 

8  K  O    .  .  .  .  141-33  82-69 

5  N O,  .  .  .  .  19000  43-95 

2H0   .  .  .  .  1800  416 


432-33  100-00 

100  parts  of  the  compound  correspond  accordingly  to  17-35  of  prot- 
oxide of  cobalt  (Co  O),  or  13-64  of  cobalt.  It  is  decomposed  by  ignition, 
and  gives  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  potassa. 

§  81.     . 

5.  PROTOxroE  OP  Iron;  and  6.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Iron  is  usually  weighed  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide,  occasionally  as  sul- 
phide.    We  have  to  study  also  the  hydrated  sesquioxide,  the  succinate 

OF  THE   SESQUIOXIDE,    the  ACETATE   OF   THE   SESQUIOXIDE,  and  the  FORMIATE 
OF  THE   SESQUIOXIDE. 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Ph&nn.  96,  218.         ^ 
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a.  Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  recently  prepared,  is  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  in  the  alkalies,  and  in  ammoniacal  salts,  but 
readily  soluble  in  acids ;  the  process  of  drying  very  greatly  reduces  the 
bulk  of  this  precipitate.  When  dry,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  brown, 
hard  mass,  with  shining  conchoidal  fracture.  If  the  precipitant  alkali  is 
not  used  in  excess,  the  precipitate  contains  basic  salt ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  alkali  has  been  used  in  excess,  a  portion  of  it  is  invariably  carried 
down  in  combination  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, — on  which  account 
ammonia  alone  can  properly  be  used  in  analysis,  as  a  precipitant  for  salts  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  Under  certain  circumstances,  for  instance,  by  pro- 
tracted heating  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  on  the 
water-bath  (which  turns  the  solution  from  blood-red  to  brick-red,  and  •,: 
makes  it  appear  turbid  by  reflected  light),  and  subsequent  addition  of 
some  sulphuric  acid  or  salt  of  an  alkali,  a  reddish-brown  hydrate  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  insoluble  in  cold  acids,  even  though  concentrated,  and  is 
not  attacked  even  by  boiling  nitric  acid  (L.  Pean  de  St.  Gilles*). 

b.  The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is,  upon  ignition,  converted  into 
the  anhydrous  sesquioxide.  If  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  has  not  been  most 
carefrdly  and  thoroughly  dried,  the  small  solid  lumps,  though  dry  outside, 
retain  still  a  portion  of  water  confined  within,  the  sudden  conversion  of 
that  water  into  steam,  upon  the  application  of  a  red  heat,  will  cause  par- 
ticles of  the  sesquioxide  to  fly  about,  and  may  thus  lead  to  loss  of  substance. 
Pure  sesquioxide  of  iron,  when  placed  upon  moist  reddened  litmus  paper, 
does  not  change  the  color  to  blue.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  dilute,  but  more 
rapidly  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  application  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  effects  this  solution  more  readily  than  boiling.  With  a 
mixture  of  8  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  3  parts  water,  it 
behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  alumina. 

The  weight  of  the  sesquioxide  does  not  vary  upon  ignition  in  the  air ; 
when  ignited  together  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  sesquichloride  of  iron 
escapes.  Ignition  with  charcoal,  in  a  closed  vessel,  reduces  it  more  or  less. 
Strongly  ignited  with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  is  transformed 
into  protosulphide. 

COMPOSITION. 

Fe,     ....     56  7000 

O, 24  3000 


80  10000 

c.  Sulphide  of  iron,  produced  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a  black  precipi- 
tate. The  following  facts  are  to  be  noticed  with  regard  to  its  precipita- 
tion.f  Sulphide  of  ammonium  used  alone,  whether  colorless  or  yellow, 
precipitates  pure  neutral  solutions  of  protoxide  of  iron,  but  slowly  and 
imperfectly.  Chloride  of  ammonium  acts  very  &vorably ;  a  large  excess 
even  is  not  attended  with  inconvenience.  Ammonia  has  no  injurious 
action.  It  is  aU  the  same  whether  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  be  colorless 
or  light  yellow.  If  the  directions  given  are  observed,  iron  may  be  preci- 
pitated by  means  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  from  solutions  containing  only 
i6gtooo  ^^  ^^  protoxide.  In  such  a  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  to  stand  forty-eight  hours.  Since  the  precipitate  rapidly  oxidizes  in 
contact  with  air,  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  to  be  added  to  the  wash- water, 
and  the  filter  kept  full.     It  is  well  also  to  mix  a  little  chloride  of  ammo- 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  66, 137.  t  Ibid.  82,  268. 
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nium  with  the  wash-water,  but  the  qtiantitj  should  be  continually  reduced, 
and  the  last  water  used  should  contain  none*.  In  mineral  acids,  even  when 
Terjr  dilute,  the  hjdrated  sulphide  dissolves  readily.  Mixed  with  sulphur, 
and  strongly  ignited  in  stream  of  hydrogen,  anhydrous  protosUlphide 
remains  (H.  Rose). 

COMPOSITION. 

Fe  ....  28     63-64 
S 16     36-36 


44    100-00 

>,      d.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  a  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  mixed 
' !  with  a  neutral  solution  of  an  alkaline  succinate,  a  cinnamon-colored  preci- 

pitate of  a  brighter  or  darker  tint  is  formed ;  this  is  succinate  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  (Fe,  O,,  C,  H^  OJ.     It  results  from  the  nature  of  this  pre- 
•  I  cipitate,  that  its  formation  must  set  free  an  equivalent  of  acid  (of  succinic 

:■'  acid,  if  the  succinate  of  ammonia  is  used  in  excess) ;  e.g,^  2  (Fe,  O,,  3  S  O  J  + 

I  8  (2  N  H,  O,  C.  H,  0.)  +  2  H  0  =  2  (Fe,  0„  C,  H,  0,)  +  6  (N  H,  O, 

if  S  O,)  +  2  H  O,  C,  H^  O^.     The  free  succinic  acid  does  not  exercise  any 

perceptible  solvent  action  upon  the  precipitate  in  a  cold  and  highly  dilute        ^ 

solution,  but  it  redissolves  the  precipitate  a  little  more  readily  in  a  warin y 

!■■  solution.     The  precipitate  must  therefore  be  filtered  cold,  if  we  want  to  \ 

guard  against  re-solution.  Formerly  the  precipitate  was  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  a  neutral  salt,  decomposable  by  hot  water  into  an  in- 
soluble basic  and  a  soluble  acid  compoimd.  Succinate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  mineral  acids.  Ammonia  deprives  it  of  the  greater 
portion  of  its  acid,  leaving  compounds  similar  to  the  hydrated  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  which  contain  from  18  to  30  eq.  Fe  O,  for  1  eq.  C,  H  O^ 
(Dopping).  Warm  ammonia  withdraws  the  acid  more  completely  uian 
cold  ammonia. 

«.  If  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  carbonate  of  soda  be 
added  in  the  cold,  tOl  the  fluid  contains  no  more  free  acid,  and  in  conse- 
quence of.  the  formation  of  basic  salt  has  become  deep  red,  but  remains 
still  perfectly  clear,  and  then  acetate  of  soda  be  poured  in  and  the  mixture 
boiled,  the  whole  of  the  iron  will  be  precipitated  as  basic  acetate  of  sesqui- 
oxide. The  success  of  this  operation  depends  on  the  iron  solution  being 
sufficiently  dilute,  the  free  acid  sufiiciently  neutralized,  and  the  acetate  of 
soda  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  duration  of  the  boiling  is  of  small  im- 
portance; if  the  proportions  have  been  properly  hit  one  boiling  up  is  enough. 
It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  iron  must  previously  be  all  con- 
verted into  sesquioxide.  Instead  of  carbonate  and  acetate  of  soda  the 
corresponding  salts  of  ammonia  may  be  used.  The  precipitate  may  usually 
be  filtered  off  and  washed  without  any  iron  passing  into  the  filtrate ;  some- 
times, however,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  I  should  recommend  not  to 
boil  longer  than  necessary  to  precipitate,  to  filter  hot,  and  to  use  boiling 
wash-water  mixed  with  some  acetate  of  soda  or  of  ammonia ;  this  gives 
riae  to  no  inconvenience,  since  the  precipitate  is  usually  redissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  solution  finally  precipitated  with  ammonia. 

/.  Instead  of  the  acetate  of  soda  or  ammonia  used  in  e,  the  correspond- 
ing formiates  may  be  used.  The  basic  formiate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
here  obtained  is  more  easily  washed  than  llie  basic  acetate  (Fr.  Sgbulze*). 

*  Chem.  Centralblatt,  1861,  3. 
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BASES   OF  THE   FIFTH  GROUP. 

§82. 
1.  Oxide  of  Silver. 
Silver  may  be  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  aa  chloride,  sulphide,  or 

CYANIDE. 

a.  Metallic  silver^  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  salts  of  silver  with  organic  • 
acids,  &c.,  is  a  loose,  light,  white,  glittering  mass  of  metallic  lustre ;  but,  when 
obtained  by  reducing  chloride  of  silver,  &c.,  in  the  wet  way,  by  the  agency 
of  zinc,  it  is  a  dull  grey  powder.  It  is  not  fusible  over  a  Berzelius'  lamp. 
Ignition  leaves  its  weight  unaltered.  It  dissolves  readily  and  completely 
in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

b.  Chloride  of  silver^  recently  precipitated,  is  white  and  curdy.  On 
shaking,  the  large  spongy  flocks  combine  with  the  smaller  particles,  so  that 
the  fluid  becomes  perfectly  clear.  This  result  is,  however,  only  satis- 
factorily eflected,  when  the  flocks  have  been  produced  in  presence  of  excess 
of  silver  solution,  and  when  they  have  been  recently  precipitated  (compare 
G.  J.  Mulder*).  Chloride  of  silver  is  in  a  very  high  degree  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  strong  nitric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  does 
dissolve  a  trace.  Hydrochloric  acid,  especially  if  concentrated  and  boiling, 
dissolves  it  very  perceptibly.  According  to  Pierre,  1  part  of  chloride  of 
silver  requires  for  solution  200  parts  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  ^00 
parts  of  a  dilute  acid,  composed  of  1  part  strong  acid  and  2  parts  water. 
On  sufficiently  diluting  such  a  solution  with  cold  water  the  chloride  of 
silver  falls  out  so  completely  that  the  filtrate  is  not  colored  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  Chloride  of  silver  is  insoluble,  or  very  nearly  so  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid ;  in  the  dilute  acid  it  is  as  insoluble  as  in  water. 
In  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  chloride  of  silver  dissolves  perceptibly  on 
warming ;  on  cooling,  however,  the  solution  deposits  the  whole,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  greater  jwrt  of  it.  Aqueous  solutions  of  chlorides  (of  sodium, 
potassium,  ammonium,  calcium,  zinc,  &c.)  all  dissolve  appreciable  quan- 
tities of  chloride  of  silver,  especially  if  they  are  hot  and  concentrated. 
On  sufficient  dilution  with  cold  water  the  dissolved  portion  separates  so 
completely  that  the  filtrate  is  not  colored  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
solutions  of  alkaUne  and  alkaline  earthy  nitrates  also  dissolve  a  little 
chloride  of  silver.  The  solubility  in  the  cold  is  trifling ;  in  the  heat,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  very  perceptible.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  dis- 
solves chloride  of  silver  to  a  tolerable  extent ;  aUadine  acetates  separate  it 
from  the  solution.  Solutions  of  potash  and  soda  decompose  chloride  of 
silver,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  more  readily  on  boiling ;  oxide  of 
silver  separates,  and  chloride  of  the  alkali  metal  is  formed.  Solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  or  of  potash  decomposes  chloride  of  silver  only  very 
imperfectly  even  on  boiling ;  afler  long  boiling  decided  traces  of  chlorine 
are  found  in  the  filtrate.  Chloride  of  silver  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  and  also  in  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  that  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  According  to  Wallace  and  LAMONTf  1  part  of 
chloride  of  silver  dissolves  in  12*88  parts  of  strong  aqueous  ammonia  of 
0-89  sp.  gr.  Under  the  influence  of  light  the  chloride  of  silver  soon  changes 
to  violet,  finally  black,  losing  chlorine,  and  passing  partly  into  Ag,  CI. 

*  Die  Silberprobirmethode,  translated  into  German  by  D.  Chr.  Grimm,  pp.  19  and 
811.    Leipzig :  J.  J.  Weber.    1869. 

t  Chem.  Gaz.  1859,  W. 
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The  change  ifi  quite  superficial,  but  the  loss  of  weight  resulting  is  very 
appreciable  (Muldeb  op.  cit.  p.  21).  If  chloride  of  silyer  that  has  beconie 
violet  or  black  from  the  infiuence  of  light  be  treated  with  aqueous  ammonia, 
it  dissolves  with  separation  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  metallic  silver, 
Ag,  CI  gives  Ag  CI  and  Ag  (Wittstein).  On  long  contact  (say  for  24 
hours)  with  pure  water,  especially  if  hot  of  75^  chloride  of  silver,  although 
removed  from  the  influence  of  light,  becomes  grey,  and,  it  appears,  decom- 
X)08ed ;  the  precipitate  is  found  to  contain  oxide  of  silver,  and  the  water 
hydrochloric  acid  (Mulder).  On  digestion  with  excess  of  solution  of 
bromide  or  iodide  of  potassiimi  the  chloride  of  silver  is  completely  trans- 
formed into  bromide  or  iodide  of  silver,  as  the  case  may  be  (Field*).  On 
drying,  chloride  of  silver  becomes  pulverulent ;  on  heating,  it  acquires  a 
yellow  color ;  at  260^  it  fuses  to  a  transparent  yellow  fluid,  which  on  cooling 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  colorless  and  slightly  yellowish  mass.  At  a 
very  strong  heat  it  volatilizes  imchanged.  Fused  in  chlorine  gas,  it  absorbs 
some  chlorine ;  on  cooling,  this  escapes,  but  not  completely.  If  it  is  to  be 
completely  expelled,  and,  in  very  delicate  experiments  this  must  be  done, 
we  pass  carbonic  acid  before  allowing  to  cool  (SxAsf ).  Ignition  with  char- 
coal &ils  to  effect  its  reduction  to  the  metallic  state ;  but  it  may  be  readily 
reduced  to  metallic  silver,  by  igniting  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  car- 
buretted  hydrogoi,  or  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

COMPOSITION. 

Ag  .  .  .  .  107-97     75-28 
CI   ....   35-46     24-72 


143-43     100-00 

c.  Sulphide  of  silver,  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  is  a  black  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  &nd  alkaline  sulphides.  This 
precipitate  is  unalterable  in  the  air ;  after  being  allowed  to  subside,  it  is 
filtered  and  washed  with  ease,  and  may  be  dried  at  100°,  without  suffering 
decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of 
sulphur.  Solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  fails  to  dissolve  sulphide' of 
silver,  except  the  cyanide  be  used  greatly  in  excess.  In  the  latter  case  it 
dissolves  to  a  slight  extent,  but  is  generally  reprecipitated  on  addition 
of  water  (Bechamp:^).  Ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it  passes  readily 
and  completely  into  the  metallic  state  (H.  Rose). 

COMPOSITION. 

Ag  .  .  .  .  107-97     87-07 
S   ....   1600     12-93 


123-97    100-00 

d.  Cyanide  of  silver j  recently  thrown  down,  forms  a  white  curdy  preci- 
pitate insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  soluble  in  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  also  in  ammonia ;  exposure  to  light  fails  to  impart  the  slightest 
tinge  of  black  to  it ;  it  may  be  dried  at  100"  without  suffering  decomposi- 

*  Quart.  Joum.  of  Chem.  Soo.  z.  234 ;  Jonni.  f.  pr»kt.  Chem.  73,  404. 
t  Becherches  sur  les  rapports  rdciproques  des  poida  atomiques,  p.  37.     Broxelles, 
1860.    The  Ion  of  weight  which  about  100  grm.  chloride  of  silver  suffered,  bj  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  absorbed  ohlorine,  was  from  7-18  mgrin. 

X  Joum*  f.  prakt  Chem.  60,  64. 
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tion.  Upon  ignition,  it  is  decomposed  into  cyanogen  gas,  which  escapes, 
and  metallic  silver,  which  remains,  mixed  with  a  little  paracyanide  of 
silver.  By  boiling  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  it  is,  according  to  Glassford  and  Napier,  dissolved  to  sulphate  of 
silver,  with  liberation  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

COMPOSITION. 

Ag    .     .     .     .     107-97  80-60 

C,N  .     .     .     .      26-00  19-40 


133-97  100-00 

§  83. 
2.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Lead  is  weighed  as  oxide,  sulphate,  ghromate,  chloride,  and  sulphide. 
Besides  these  compounds,  we  have  also  to  study  the  carbonate  and  the 

OXALATE. 

a.  Neutral  carbonate  of  lead  forms  a  heavy,  white,  pulverulent  preci- 
pitate. It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  perfectly  pure  (boiled)  water 
(one  part  requiring  50550  parts,  see  Expt.  No  47,  a) ;  but  it  dissolves 
somewhat  more  readily  in  water  containing  ammonia  and  ammoniacal 
salts  (comp.  Expt.  No.  47,  b  and  c).  It  dissolves  also  somewhat  more 
readily  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  than  in  pure  water.  It 
loses  its  carbonic  acid  when  ignited. 

b.  Oxalate  of  lead  is  a  white  powder,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
The  presence  ot  ammonia  salts  slightly  increases  its  solubility  (Expt.  No. 
48).  When  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  leaves  suboxide  of  lead ;  but  when 
heated,  with  access  of  air,  yellow  oxide  (protoxide). 

c.  Oxide,  or  protoxide,  of  lead,  produced  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or 
oxalate,  is  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  inclining  sometimes  to  a  reddish  yellow, 
or  to  a  pale  yellow.  When  this  yellow  oxide  of  lead  is  heated,  it  assumes 
a  brownish-red  color,  without  the  slightest  variation  of  weight.  It  fuses 
at  an  intense  red  heat.  Ignition  with  charcoal  reduces  it.-  When  ex- 
posed to  a  white  heat,  but  not  before,  it  rises  in  vapor.  Placed  upon 
moist  reddened  litmus  paper,  it  changes  l^e  color  to  blue.  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  ignited,  it  is  converted  into  chloride  of  lead.  Oxide  of  lead  in  a  state 
of  :tiision  readily  dissolves  silicic  acid  and  the  earthy  bases  with  which  the 
latter  may  be  combined. 

composition. 

Pb 103-50  92-83 

O 800  7-17 


111-50  100-00 

d.  Sulphate  of  lead  is  a  heavy  white  powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the 
common  temperature,  in  22800  parts  of  pure  water  (Expt.  No.  49) ;  it  is 
less  soluble  still  in  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  (one  part  requiring 
36500  parts — Expt.  No.  50)  ;  it  is  fer  more  readily  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining ammoniacal  salts ;  from  this  solution  it  may  be  precipitated  again 
by  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  (Expt.  No.  51).  It  is  almost  entirely 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  spirit  of  vrine.     Of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  the 
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nitrate,  acetate,  and  tartrate  are  more  especially  suited  to  serve  as  solvents 
for  solpbate  of  lead :  the  two  latter  salts  of  ammonia  are  made  strongly 
alkaline  by  addition  of  ammonia,  previous  to  use  (Wackenrodeb).  Sul- 
phate of  lead  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  upon  heating. 
In  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  the  more  readily,  the  more  concentrated  and 
hotter  the  acid;  water  fails  to  precipitate  it  from  its  solution  in  nitric 
acid ;  but  the  addition  of  a  copious  amount  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  causes 
its  precipitation  from  this  solution.  The  more  nitric  acid  the  solution 
contains,  the  more  sulphuric  acid  is  required  to  throw  down  the  sulphate 
of  lead.  Sulphate  of  lead  dissolves  sparingly  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  dissolved  portion  precipitates  again  upon  diluting  the  acid 
with  water  (more  completely  upon  addition  of  alcohol).  A  moderately 
concentrated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolves  the  sulphate  of  lead 
completely  even  if  cold,  more  readily  if  warmed ;  on  boiling,  the  solution 
becomes  black  from  separation  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  lead. 
(J.  Lowe  *).  The  solutions  of  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies 
convert  sulphate  of  lead,  even  at  the  common  temperature,  completely  into 
carbonate  of  lead.  The  solutions  of  the  carbonates,  but  not  those  of  the  bi- 
carbonates, dissolve  some  oxide  of  lead  in  this  process  (H.  Rose  f ).  Sulphate 
of  lead  dissolves  readily  in  hot  solutions  of  potassa  or  soda.  It  is  unalterable 
in  the  air,  and  at  a  gentle  red  heat ;  when  exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of 
heat,  it  fuses  without  suffering  decomposition  (Expt.  No.  52),  provided 
always  the  action  of  reducing  gases  be  completely  excluded — ^for,  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  weight  will  continually  diminish,  owing  to  the  reduction 
of  Pb  O,  S  O,  to  Pb  S  (ErdmannJ).  When  sulphate  of  lead  is  ignited 
with  charcoal,  sulphide  of  lead  is  formed  at  first,  if  the  heat  be  raised,  this 
sulphide  reacts  on  imdecomposed  sulphate,  metallic  lead  and  sulphurous 
acid  being  produced.  Fusion  with  cyanide  of  potassium  reduces  the  whole 
of  the  lead  to  the  metallic  state.  Sulphate  of  lead  mixed  with  sulphur  and 
exposed  to  intense  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  yields  the  cor- 
responding amount  of  sulphide  (Pb  8). 

COMPOSITION. 

PbO  .     .     .     .     111-50  73-60 

SO,    ...     .      4000  26-40 


151-50  100-00 

6.  Chloride  of  lead  exists  either  in  the  form  of  small,  brilliant  crystal- 
line needles,  or  as  a  white  powder ;  it  dissolves,  at  the  common  tempera- 
ture, in  135  parts  of  water ;  and  is  &x  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  It 
dissolves  less  readily  in  water  mixed  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  one 
part  reqidring  1636  parts  of  water  containing  nitric  acid  (Bischof)  ; 
it  dissolves  freely  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  solution 
it  may  be  partially  precipitated  again  by  addition  of  water.  It  is  ex- 
tremely sparingly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine  of  from  70  to  80  per  cent.,  and 
altogel^er  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  It 
^ses  at  a  temperature  below  red  heat,  without  suffering  any  diminution  of 
weight.  When  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature,  with  access  of  air,  it 
volatilizes  slowly,  being  partially  decomposed  :  chlorine  gas  escapes,  and  a 
mixture  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  lead  remains. 

*  Journ.  f.  piakt  Chem.  74,  S48.  f  Pogg.  Annal.  95,  426. 

t  Joura.  t  prakt.  Chem.  62,  381. 
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COMPOSITION. 

Pb     . 

.     .     .     103-50 

74-48 

CI  .     . 

.     .     .       36-46 

25-52 

138-96  100-00 

f.  Sulphide  of  lead,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  black  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  alkaline  sulphides.  In  pre- 
cipitating it  from  a  solution  coDtaining  &ee  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  dilute  plentifully,  otherwise  the  precipitation  will  be  incomplete. 
Even  if  a  fluid  only  contain  2*5  per  cent.  H  01,  the  whole  of  the  lead  will 
not  be  precipitated  (M.  Martin*).  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air;  it  cannot 
be  dried  at  100°  without  suffering  decomposition.  According  to  H.  Rose 
it  increases  perceptibly  in  weight  by  oxidation ;  in  the  case  of  long- 
protracted  drying  even  becoming  a  few  per-cents  heavier.^  I  have  con- 
firmed his  statement  (see  Expt.  No.  53).  If  sulphate  of  lead  mixed  with 
sulphur  be  exposed  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  to  a  good  red  heat,  pure  crys- 
talline Pb  S  remains ;  if  a  less  heat  be  employed,  the  residue  contains 
excess  of  sulphur.  (H.  Rose  J).  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  moderately 
strong  nitric  acid,  sulphide  of  lead  dissolves,  upon  the  application  of 
heat,  with  separation  of  sulphur ; — ^if  the  acid  is  rather  concentrated,  a 
small  portion  of  sulphate  of  lead  is  also  formed.  Fuming  nitric  acid  acts 
energetically  upon  sulphide  of  lead,  and  converts  it  into  sulphate  without 
separation  of  sulphur. 

composition. 

Pb  .  .  .  .  103-50     86-61 
S 16-00     13-39 


119-50     100-00 

g.  For  the  composition  and  properties  of  chromate  of  lead,  see  chromic 
acidj  §  93,  2. 

§84. 
3.  Suboxide  of  Mercury;  and  4.  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

Mercury  is  weighed  either  in  the  metallic  state,  as  subchloride,  or 
as  SULPHIDE,  or  occasionally  also  as  oxide. 

a.  Metallic  rnercury  is  liquid  at  the  common  temperature ;  it  has  a  tin- 
white  color.  When  pure,  it  presents  a  perfectly  bright  surface.  It  is 
unalterable  in  the  air  at  the  common  temperature.  It  boils  at  360^.  It 
evaporates,  but  very  slowly,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  summer.  Upon 
long-continued  boiHng  with  water,  a  small  portion  of  mercury  volatilizes, 
and  traces  escape  along  with  the  aqueous  vapor,  whilst  a  very  minute  pro- 
portion remains  suspended  (not  dissolved)  in  the  water  (comp.  Expt. 
No.  54).  This  suspended  portion  of  mercury  subsides  completely  after 
long  standing.  When  metallic  mercury  is  precipitated  from  a  fluid,  in  a 
very  minutely  divided  state,  the  small  globules  will  readily  unite  into  a 
large  one  if  the  mercury  be  perfectly  pure ;  but  even  the  slightest  trace  of 

♦  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  374. 
t  Fogg.  Annal.  91,  110 ;  and  110,  184. 
X  Fogg.  AnnaL  110,  135. 
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extraneotiB  matter,  such  as  &t,  <&c.,  adhering  to  the  mercury  will  prevent 
the  union  of  the  globules.  Mercury  does  not  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  not  even  in  concentrated ;  it  is  barely  soluble  in  dilute  cold  sulphuric 
acid,  but  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  boiling  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid. 

b,  Subchloride  of  mercury^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  heavy  white 
powder.  It  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  in  boiling  water 
it  is  gradually  decomposed,  the  water  taking  up  chlorine  and  mercury ; 
upon  continued  boiling,  the  residue  acquires  a  grey  color.  Highly  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  fiuls  to  dissolve  subchloride  of  mercury  at  the  common 
temperature,  but  dissolves  it  slowly  at  a  higher  temperature ;  upon  ebulli- 
tion, with  access  of  air,  the  whole  of  the  subchloride  is  gradually  dissolved 
by  the  dilute  acid :  the  solution  contains  chloride  of  merciuy  (Hg,  CI  + 
H  CI  +  O  =  2  Hg  CI  +  H  O).  Subchloride  of  mercury,  when  acted  upon 
by  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  is  rather  speedily  decomposed 
into  mercury,  which  remains  undissolved,  and  chloride  of  mercury,  which 
dissolves.  Boiling  nitric  acid  dissolves  subchloride  of  mercury,  and  con- 
verts it  into  chloride  and  nitrate  of  mercury.  Chlorine  water  and  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  dissolve  it  to  chloride,  even  in  the  cold.  I^lutions  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  chloride  of  potassium, 
decompose  subchloride  of  mercury  into  metallic  mercury  and  diloride  of 
mercmy,  which  latter  dissolves ;  at  a  low  temperature,  this  decomposition 
is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  subchloride,  but  the  application  of 
heat  promotes  the  decomposing  action  of  these  solutions.  Subchloride  of 
mercury  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors ;  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and 
may  be  dried  at  100*^,  without  suffering  any  diminution  of  weight ;  when 
exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  though  still  below  redness,  it  volatiHzes 
completely,  without  previous  fusion. 

COMPOSITION. 

Hg,  ,  .  .  .  200-00     84-94 
CI   ....   35-46     15-06 


235-46     10000 

c.  Sulphide  of  mercury^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  black  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  dilute  nitric  acid  fail  to 
dissolve  it,  and  it  remains  insoluble  even  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid ;  it 
is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  it  dissolves 
readily  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  From  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury, 
containing  much  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  of  the  metal  cannot  be 
precipitated  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  Hg  S,  until  the  solution 
is  properly  dfiuted.  Should  such  a  solution  be  very  concentrated,  sub- 
chloride of  mercury  and  sulphur  are  precipitated  (M.  Martin*).  SoWtion  of 
potassa,  even  boiling,  fails  to  dissolve  it.  It  dissolves  in  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium, but  readily  only  in  presence  of  free  alkali  (Expt.  No.  55).  Sulphide 
of  ammonitun,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  sulphite  of  soda  do  not  dissolve 
it.  On  account  of  the  solubility  of  sulphide  of  mercury  in  sulphide  of 
potassium,  it  is  impossible  to  precipitate  mercury  by  means  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  completely  from  solutions  containing  hydrate  or  carbonate  of 
potassa  or  soda.  Such  solutions  may  occur,  for  instance,  when  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  mercury  contains  much  chloride  of  potassium,  or  chloride 

♦  Joura.  f.  prakt.  Ohem.  67,  876. 
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of  sodium,  for,  in  this  case,  no  oxide  of  mercury  would  be  precipitated  on 
the  addition  of  potassa  or  soda  (H.  Rose*).  In  the  air  it  is  unalterable, 
even  in  the  moist  state,  and  at  100°.  When  exposed  to  a  higher  tempe> 
rature,  it  sublimes  completely  and  unaltered. 

COlfPOSITION. 

Hg     .     .     .     .  10000  86-21 

S 16-00  13-79 


116-00  10000 

d.  Oxide  of  mercury,  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  is  a  crystalline  brick- 
colored  powder,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  changes  to  the 
color  of  cinnabar,  and  subsequently  to  a  violet-black  tint.  It  bearB  a 
tolerably  strong  heat  without  suffering  decomposition ;  but,  when  heated 
to  incipient  redness,  it  is  decomposed  into  mercury  and  oxygen ;  perfectly 
pure  oxide  of  mercury  leaves  no  residue  upon  continued  exposure  to  a  red 
heat.  The  escaping  Aimes  also  should  not  redden  litmus  papei:.  Water 
takes  up  a  trace  of  oxide  of  mercury,  acquiring  thereby  a  very  weak  alkaline 
reaction.     Hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily. 

COMPOSITION. 

Hg     .     .     .     .  100-00  92-59 

0 800  7-41 


108-00  10000 

§  85. 
5.  Oxide  of  Copper. 

Copper  is  usually  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  or  in  the  form  of 
OXIDE,  or  of  subsulphide.  Besides  these  forms,  we  have  to  examine  the 
SULPHIDE,  the  SUBOXIDE,  and  the  subsulphoctamide. 

a.  Copper,  in  the  pure  state,  is  a  metal  of  a  peculiar  well-known  color. 
It  iuses  only  at  a  white  heat.  Exposure  to  dry  air,  or  to  moist  air,  free 
from,  carbonic  acid,  leaves  the  fused  metal  imaltered ;  but  upon  exposure 
to  moist  air  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  it  becomes  gradually  tar- 
nished and  coated  with  a  film,  first  of  a  blackish  gray,  finally  of  a  bluish 
green  color.  Precipitated  finely  divided  copper,  in  contact  with  water  and 
air,  oxidizes  iar  more  quickly,  especially  at  an  elevated  temperature.  On 
igniting  copper  in  the  air,  a  layer  of  black  oxide  forms  on  its  sur&ce.  Hy- 
drochloric acid  fails  to  dissolve  it,  even  upon  boiling,  if  the  air  is  excluded ; 
but  with  fi-ee  access  of  air,  it  dissolves  it  slowly.  Copper  dissolves  readily 
in  nitric  acid.  In  ammonia  it  dissolves  slowly  if  free  access  is  given  to 
the  air ;  but  it  remains  insoluble  in  that  menstruum  if  the  air  is  excluded. 
Metallic  copper  brought  into  contact  in  a  closed  vessel  with  solution  of 
chloride  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  oxide  of  copper,  reduces  the  chloride  to  subchloride,  or  the  oxide  to 
suboxide,  an  equivalent  of  metal  being  dissolved  for  every  equivalent  of 
chloride  or  oxide. 

h.  Oxide  of  copper, — If  a  dilute,  cold,  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  of  oxide 

*  Fogg.  Annal.  110,  U\ 
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of  copper  is  mixed  with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  a  light  blue 
precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  (Cii  O,  H  O)  is  formed,  which  it 
is  found  difficult  to  wash.  If  the  precipitate  be  left  in  the  fluid  from 
which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it  will,  even  at  a  summer  heat,  gradually 
change  to  brownish-black,  yielding  up  the  greater  part  of  its  water  of 
hydration,  and  passing  into  8  Cu  O,  H  O  (Habms*). 

This  transformation  in  immediate  upon  heating  the  fluid  nearly  to 
boiling.  The  fluid  filtered  ofl^  firom  the  black  precipitate  is  free  from 
copper.  If  the  solutions  in  question  are  mixed  in  a  concentrated  state,  in 
addition  to  the  formation  of  the  blue  precipitate,  the  fluid  itself  acquires  a 
blue  color,  owing  to  a  portion  of  very  minutely  divided  hydrated  oxide 
remaining  suspended  in  it.  From  a  fluid  of  this  description,  even  pro- 
tracted boiling  will  &il  to  precipitate  all  the  copper  which  it  contains ; 
after  dilution  with  water,  however,  the  desired  object  is  readily  attained. 
If  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  copper  contains  non- volatile  organic  substances,  the 
addition  of  alkali  in  excess  will,  even  upon  boiling,  fkU.  to  precipitate  the 
whole  of  the  copper  as  oxide.  The  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  (3  Cu  O, 
H  O)  precipitated  with  potassa  or  soda  from  hot  dilute  solutions  of  salts 
of  copper  retains  a  portion  of  the  precipitant  with  considerable  tenacity; 
it  may,  however,  be  completely  freed  firom  this  by  washing  with  boiling 
water.  Oxide  of  copper,  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  or 
nitrate  of  copper  by  the  action  of  heat,  is  a  brownish-black,  or  black 
powder,  the  weight  of  which  remains  unaltered  even  upon  strong  ignition 
over  the  gas-  or  spirit-lamp,  provided  all  reducing  gases  be  excluded 
(Expt.  No.  56).  The  same  powder  is  produced  by  igniting  the  oxide  of 
copper  obtained  by  precipitation.  If  oxide  of  copper  is  exposed  to  a  heat 
approaching  the  fusing  point  of  metallic  copper,  it  fuses,  yields  oxygen, 
and  becomes  converted  into  Cu,  O,  (Favre  and  Maumene).  It  is  very 
readily  reduced  by  ignition  with  charcoal,  or  under  the  influence  of  reducing 
gases;  heated  in  the  air,  the  reduced  metallic  copper  re-oxidizes.  Mixed 
with  sidphur  and  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  towards  the  end  strongly, 
the  oxide  of  copper  passes  into  subsulphide  (Cu,  S — H.  Rose).  Oxide 
of  copper,  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  absorbs  water ;  oxide  that  has 
been  but  slightly  ignited,  absorbs  the  water  more  rapidly  tJian  such  as 
has  been  Strongly  ignited  (Expt.  No.  57).  Oxide  of  copper  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water ;  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric 
acid,  &c. ;  less  readily  in  ammonia.     It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors. 

COMPOSITION. 

Cu 31-70     79-85 

O 8-Oa     2015 


39f70    10000 

c.  Sulphide  of  copper,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  brownish-black,  or 
black  precipitate,  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water  ;f  when  this  pre- 
cipitate, in  a  moist  state,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  acquires  a  greenish  tint 
and  the  property  of  reddening  litmus  paper,  sulphate  of  copper  being  formed. 
Hence  the  sulphide  must  be  washed  with  water  containing  sidphuretted 
hydrogen.  Sulphide  of  copper  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  with 
separation   of  sulphur.      Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  with  difficulty. 

*  Arch,  der  Pharm.  139,  35. 
t  In  some  experiments  that  I  made  when  examining  the  Weilbach  water,  I  found 
that  about  950000  parts  of  water  are  required  to  dissolve  1  pare  of  Cu  S. 
II.  K 
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This  is  the  reason  why  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  copper  entirely 
from  solutions  which  contain  even  a  very  large  amount  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid  (Grundmanm*).  Only  when  we  dissolve  a  copper  salt  straight  in 
pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*1  sp.  gr.  does  any  copper  remain  unprecipitated 
(M.  MARTiNf ).  It  does  not  dissolve  in  solutions  of  potassa  and  of  sulphide 
of  potassium,  particularly  if  these  solutions  be  boiling ;  but  it  dissolves 
perceptibly  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  readily  in  cyanide  of  potassium. 
Upon  intense  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gaa  it  is  converted  into 
pure  Cu,  S. 

d.  If  the  blue  solution  which  is  obtained  upon  adding  to  solution  of 
oxide  of  copper  tartaric  acid  and  then  solution  of  soda  in  excess,  is  mixed 
with  solution  of  ^pe  sugar  or  sugar  of  milk,  tmd  heat  appHed,  an 
orange-yellow  precipitate  of  hydrated  suboxide  of  copper  is  formed,  which 
contains  the  whole  of  the  copper  originally  present  in  t^e  solution,  and  aStesc 
a  short  time,  more  particularly  upon  the  application  of  a  somewhat  strong 
heat,  turns  red,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  hydrate  into  anhydrous 
suboxide  (Cu,  O).  The  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  retains  a 
portion  of  alkali  with  considerable  tenaciQr.  When  acted  upon  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  sulphate  of  copper,  which  dissolves,  and  metallic 
copper,  which  separates. 

e,  SvhBulphocyanide  of  copper  (Cu,,  Cy  8,),  which  is  always  formed 
when  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  oxide  of  copper, 
mixed  with  sulphurous  or  hypophosphorous  acid,  is  a  white  precipitate 
insoluble  in  water,  as  well  as  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
Dried  at  115'',  the  salt  retains  still  from  1  to  3  per  cent  of  water,  which 
is  driven  off  only  by  heating  to  incipient  decomposition ;  subsulphocyanide 
of  copper  is,  therefore,  not  well  adapted  for  direct  weighing.  When  ignited 
in  conjunction  with  sulphur,  with  exclusion  of  air,  it  changes  to  Cu,  S 
(RivotJ).  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa, 
or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  it  is  dissolved  and  suffers  decom- 
position. Solutions  of  potassa  and  soda  separate  hydrated  suboxide  of 
copper,  with  formation  of  sulphocyanide  of  the  alkali  metal. 

/.  SubmlpJude  of  copper,  produced  by  heating  Cu  S  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  or  Cii,,  Cj  S,,  with  sulphur,  is  a  grayish-black  mass,  which  may 
be  ignited  and  fused,  without  suffering  decomposition,  if  the  air  is  excluded. 
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§  86. 
6.  Teroxide  OF  Bismuth. 

Bismulih  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  teroxide  or  as  chromate  (Bi  O,, 
2  Or  O,).  Besides  these  compounds,  we  have  to  study  here  the  basic 
CARBONATE,  the  BASIC  NITRATE,  and  the  tersulphide. 

a.  Teroxide  of  bismuth^  prepared  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or  nitrate, 
is  a  pale  lemon-yellow  powder  which,  imder  the  influence  of  heat,  assumes 
transiently  a  dark  yellow  or  reddish-brown  color.  When  heated  to  intense 
redness,  it  fuses,  without  alteration  of  weight.     Ignition  with  charcoal,  or 

*  Joum.  f.  pnkt  Chem.  7S,  241.  f  Ibid.  67,  875. 

t  Ibid.  02,  252. 
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in  a  current  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  reduces  it  to  the  metallic  state.  Fusion 
with  cyanide  of  potassium  also  effects  its  complete  reduction  to  the  metallic 
state  (H.  Rose*).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  affect  vegetable 
colors.  It  dissolves  readily  in  those  acids  which  form  soluble  salts  with 
it.  When  ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium  it  gives  metallic  bismuth, 
the  reduction  being  attended  with  deflagration.    • 
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h.  Carbonate  of  bismuth. — ^Upon  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess 
to  a  solution  of  bismuth,  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white  precipitate 
of  carbonate  of  bismuth  (Bi  O,,  C  O  )  is  immediately  formed ;  part  of  this 
precipitate,  however,  redissolves  in  me  excess  of  the  precipitant.  But  if 
the  fluid  with  the  precipitate  be  heated  before  filtration,  the  filtrate  will  be 
free  from  bismuth.  (Carbonate  of  potassa  likewise  precipitates  solutions  of 
bismuth  completely;  but  the  precipitate  in  this  case  invariably. contains 
traces  of  potassa,  which  it  is  very  difiScult  to  remove  by  washing.  Carbo- 
nate of  soda  precipitates  solutions  of  bismuth  less  completely  than  the  carbo- 
nates of  ammonia  and  potassa.)  The  precipitate  obtained  by  means  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  easily  washed ;  it  is  very  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  readily,  with  effervescence,  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
nitric  acid.  Upon  ignition  it  loses  its  carbonic  acid,  leaving  teroxide  of 
bismuth. 

c.  The  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth,  which  is  obtained  by  mixing  with 
water  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  containing  little  or  no  free  acid,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  white,  crystalline  powder.  It  cannot  be  washed  with  pure 
cold  water,  without  suffering  a  decided  alteration.  It  becomes  more  basic, 
while  the  washings  show  an  acid  reaction,  and  contain  bismuth.  If  the 
basic  salt,  however,  be  washed  with  cold  water  containing  -^^  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  no  bismuth  passes  through  the  filter.  The  solution  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia  must  not  be  warm.  These  remarks  only  apply  in  the  absence 
of  free  nitric  acid  (J.  LowEf).  On  ignition  the  basic  nitrate  passes  into 
the  pure  teroxide. 

d.  Chromate  of  bismuth  (Bi  O,,  2  Cr  O^),  which  is  produced  by  adding 
bichromate  of  potassa,  slightly  in  excess,  to  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of 
bismuth,  is  an  orange-yellow,  dense,  readily-subsiding  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  water,  even  in  presence  of  some  free  chromic  acid,  but  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  nitric  acid.  It  may  be  dried  at  from  100^  to  112^,  without 
suffering  decomposition  (LowkJ). 
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e.  Tersulphide  of  bismuth,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  brownish -black, 
or  black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  alkaline  sul- 

•  Jonrn.  f.  prakt.  Chern.  61,  188.  t  Ibid.  74,  841.  t  Ibid.  67,  291. 

k2 
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phides,  sulphite  of  soda,  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  In  moderately  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  it  dissolves,  especially  on  warming,  to  nitrate,  with  separa- 
tion of  sulphur.  Hence  in  precipitating  bismuth  from  a  nitric  acid  solution, 
care  should  he  taken  to  dilute  sufficiently.  Hydrochloric  acid  impedes  the 
precipitation  of  bismuth  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  only  when  a  very  large 
excess  is  present,  and  th«  fluid  is  quite  concentrated.  The  sulphide  does 
not  change  in  the  air.  Dried  at  100°,  it  continually  takes  up  oxygen  and 
increases  sHghtly  in  weight ;  if  the  drying  is  protracted  this  increase  may 
be  considerable  (Expt.  No.  58).  Fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  is 
completely  reduced  (H.  Bose).  Beduction  takes  place  more  slowly  by 
ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
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§  87. 
7.  Oxide  of  Cadmiuk. 

Cadmium  is  weighed  either  as  oxide  or  as  sulphide.  Besides  these  sub- 
stances, we  have  to  examine  carbonate  of  cadmium. 

a.  Oxide  of  cadmium^  produced  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or  nitrate  of 
cadmium,  is  a  powder,  the  color  of  which  varies  from  yellowish  brown  to 
reddish  brown.  The  application  of  a  white  heat  fails  to  fuse,  volatilize,  or 
decompose  it;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  acids;  it 
does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  Ignition  with  charcoal,  or  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  reduces  it  readily,  the 
metallic  cadmium  escaping  in  the  form  of  vapor. 
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h.  Carbonate  of  cadmium  is  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  the  fixed  alkaline  Qarbonates,  and  extremely  sparingly  soluble  in  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  It  loses  its  water  completely  upon  desiccation.  Igni- 
tion converts  it  into  oxide. 

c.  Sulphide  of  cadmium^  produced  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  lemon-yellow, 
to  orange-yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  alka- 
line sulphides,  sulphite  of  soda,-and  cyanide  of  potassium  (Expt.  No.  59). 
It  dissolves  readily  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  precipitating,  therefore,  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  a  cadmium  solution  should  not  contain  too  much  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  should  be  sufficiently  diluted.  The  sulphide  dissolves  in  mode- 
rately concentrated  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  It  may  be 
washed,  and  dried  at  100°  or  105**,  without  imdergoing  decomposition. 
Even  on  gently  igniting  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
it  volatilizes  in  appreciable  amount  (H.  Bose*),  partially  imchanged,  par- 
tially as  metallic  vapor. 

*  Fogg.  AnDal.  110, 184. 
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METALLIC  OXIDES  OF  THE   SIXTH   GROUP. 

§88. 

1.  Teboxide  of  Gold. 

Gold  is  always  weighed  in  the  metallic  state.  Besides  metallic  gold, 
we  have  to  consider  the  tebsulphide. 

a.  Metallic  gold,  obtained  by  precipitation,  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  blackish-brown  powder,  destitute  of  metallic  lustre,  which  it  assumes, 
however,  upon  pressure  or  friction ;  when  coherent  in  a  compact  mass,  it 
exhibits  the  well-known  bright  yellow  color  peculiar  to  it.  It  fuses  only 
at  a  white  heat,  and  resists,  accordingly,  all  attempts  at  fusion  over  a  spirit- 
lamp.  It  remains  wholly  unaltered  in  the  air  and  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  water,  nor  by  any  simple  acid.  Nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  to  terchloride. 

b.  Termlphide  of  gold. — ^When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  transmitted 
through  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  the  whole  of  the 
gold  separates  as  tersulphide  (Au  SJ,  in  form  of  a  brownish-black  pre- 
cipitate. If  this  precipitate  is  left  in  the  fluid,  it  is  gradually  transformed 
into  metallic  gold  and  free  sulphuric  acid.  Upon  transmitting  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  a  warm  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  a  protosulphide 
(Au  S)  precipitates,  with  simultaneous  formation  of  sidphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids. 

(2  Au  Cl,  +  3  H  S  +  3  H  0  =  2  Au  S  +  6  H  Cl  +  S  O,.) 

The  tersulphide  is  insoluble  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric 
acid,  but  dissolves  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  The  colorless  sulphide  of 
ammonium  fails  to  dissolve  it;  but  it  dissolves  almost  entirely  in  the 
yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  completely  upon  addition  of  potassa. 
It  dissolves  in  potassa,  with  separation  of  gold.  Yellow  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium dissolves  it  completely.  Exposure  to  a  moderate  heat  reduces  it  to 
the  metallic  state.. 

§89. 

2.  Binoxide  of  Platinum. 

Platinum  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  metallic  state  ;  it  is  generally 
precipitated  as  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium, 
or  as  bichloride  of   platinum   and   chloride   of   potassium,  rarely  as 

BISULPHIDE   of   PLATINUM. 

a.  Metallic  platinum,  produced  by  igniting  the  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride 
of  potassium,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  gray,  lustreless,  porous  mass 
(spongy  platinum).  The  fusion  of  platinum  can  be  effected  only  at  tlie 
very  highest  degrees  of  heat.  It  remains  whoUy  unaltered  in  the  air,  and 
even  the  most  intense  heat  of  our  furnaces  fails  to  affect  it.  It  is  not 
attacked  by  water,  or  simple  acids,  and  scarcely  by  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  alkalies.     Nitrohydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  to  bidiloride. 
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b.  The  properties  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium^ 
and  those  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  have  been  ^ 
given  already  in  §§  68  and  70  respectively. 

c.  Bisulphide  of  platinum. — ^When  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichloride 
of  platinum  is  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  or  when  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  rather  dilute  solution  of 
the  bichloride,  no  precipitate  forms  at  first ;  after  standing  some  time, 
however,  the  solution  turns  brown,  and  finally  a  precipitate  subsides.  But 
if  tlie  mixture  of  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  excess,  is  gradually  heated  (finally  to  ebullition),  the  whole  of 
the  platinum  separates  as  bisulphide  (free  from  any  admixture  of  bichlo- 
ride). The  bisulphide  of  platinum  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  simple 
acids ;  but  it  dissolves  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  partly  ia 
caustic  alkalies,  with  separation  of  platinum,  and  oompletely  in  alkaline 
sulphides.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  transmitted  through  water 
holding  minutely  divided  bisulphide  of  platinum  in  suspension,  the  bisul- 
phide, absorbing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  acquires  a  light  grayish-brown 
color;  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  thus  absorbed,  separates  again  upon 
exposure  to  the  air.  When  moist  bisulphide  of  platinum  is  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  being  converted  into  metallic  platinum 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Ignition  in  the  air  reduces  bisulphide  of  platinum  to 
the  metallic  state. 

§  90. 
8.  Teroxide  of  Antimony. 

Antimony  is  weighed  as  tebsulphide,  as  antimonious  acid,  or  more 
rarely  in  the  metallic  state. 

a.  Upon  transmitting  stdphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  ter- 
chloride  of  antimony  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  an  orange-red  precipitate 
of  amorphous  tersulphide  is  obtained,  mixed  at  first  with  a  smidl  portion 
of  basic  terchloride  of  antimony.  However,  if  the  fluid  is  thoroughly 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied,  the 
terchloride  mixed  with  the  precipitate  h  decomposed,  and  the  pure  tersul- 
phide of  antimony  obtained.  Tersulphide  of  antimony  is  insoluble  m 
water  an^  dilute  acids ;  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  precipitating  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  therefore,  antimony  solutions  should  not  contain  too  much 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  should  be  sufficiently  diluted.  The  amor- 
phous tersulphide  dissolves  readily  in  potassa,  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
and  sulphide  of  potassium,  sparingly  in  ammonia,  very  slightly  in 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  not  at  ail  in  bisulphite  of  potassa.  The 
amorphous  sulphide,  dried  in  the  desiccator  at  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature, loses  very  little  weight  at  100°;  if  kept  longer  at  this  latter 
temperature  its  weight  remains  constant.  But  it  still  retains  a  little  water, 
which  does  not  perfectly  escape  even  at  190°,  but  at  200°  the  sulphide 
becomes  anhydrous,  turning  black  and  crystalline  (H.  Rose*  and  Expt. 
No.  60.)  Ignited  gently  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  the  weight  of  this 
anhydrous  sulphide  remains  constant ;  in  a  very  intense  heat  a  small  amotmt 
volatilizes.  The  amorphous  sulphide,  if  long  exposed  to  the  action  of 
air,  in  presence  of  water,  slowly  takes  up  oxygen,  so  that  on  treatment 
with  tartaric  acid  it  yields  a  filtrate  containing  teroxide. 

*  Journ.  t  pnkt.  Chem.  59,  881. 
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The  sulphides  corresponding  to  the  antimonious  and  antimonic  acids 
are  eqnallj  insoluble  in  water,  also  in  water  containing  solphnretted 
hydrogen.  The  pure  pentasulphide  dissolves  oompletelj  in  ammonia, 
especially  on  warming;  traces  only  dissolve  in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
On  heating  the  dried  pentasulphide  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  2  eq. 
sulphur  escape,  black  crystalline  tersulphide  remaining. 

On  treating  the  ter-  or  penta-sulphide  with  fuming  nitric  acid  violent 
oxidation  sets  in.  We  obtain  first  antimonic  acid  and  pulverulent  separated 
sulphur;  on  evaporating  to  dryness  antimonic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid;  and 
lastly  on  igniting  antimonious  acid.  The  same  (antimonious  acid)  is 
obtained  by  igniting  the  sulphide  with  30  to  50  times  its  amoimt  of  oxide 
of  mercury  (Bunsen*).  Ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  converts  the 
sulphides  of  antimony  into  the  metallic  state. 
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b.  Antimonious  acid  is  a  white  powder,  which,  when  heated,  acquires 
transiently  a  yellow  tint ;  it  is  infusible ;  it  is  fixed,  provided  reducing 
gases  be  excluded.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  very  great  difiiculty.  It  undergoes  no  alteration  on 
treatment  ¥rith  sulphide  of  ammonium.  It  manifests  an  acid  reaction 
when  placed  upon  moist  litmus  paper. 
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c.  Metallic  antimony,  produced  in  the  wet  way,  by  precipitation,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  lustreless  black  powder.  It  may  be  dried  at  100** 
without  suffering  any  alteration.  It  faaes  at  a  moderate  red  heat.  Upon 
ignition  in  a  current  of  gas,  e.g,  hydrogen,  it  volatilizes,  without  formation 
of  antimonetted  hydrogen.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  very  little  action  on  it, 
even  when  concentrated  and  upon  ebullition.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
teroxide  of  antimony,  mixed  with  more  or  less  antimonious  acid,  according 
to  the  concentration  of  the  nitric  acid. 

§  91. 

4.  Protoxide  op  Tin;  and  5.  Binoxide  of  Tin. 

Tin  is  generally  weighed  in  the  form  of  binoxide  ;  besides  the  binoxide, 
we  have  to  examine  pbotosulphide  and  bisulphide  or  tin. 

a.  Binoxide  of  tin, — The  hydrate  of  the  binoxide  b  {hydrated  meta" 
stannic  acid)  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  precipitate,  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  metallic  tin,  or  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  tin  with 
nitric  acid  in  excess.  This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water,. nitric  acid, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
reddens  litmus,  even  when  thoroughly  washed.     But  if  we  precipitate 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  a.  Phum.  106,  8. 
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solution  of  bichloride  of  tin  with  an  alkali,  or  with  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  the  hydrate  of  the  binoxide  a,  which  dissolves 
readily  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Upon  intense  ignition,  both  hydrates  are 
converted  into  the  anhydrous  binoxide  of  tin.  Mere  heating  to  redness 
is  not  sufficient  to  expel  all  the  water  (Dumas*). 

Binoxide  of  tin  is  a  straw-colored  powder,  which  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  transiently  assumes  a  different  tint,  varying  from  bright  yellow  to 
brown.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  and  does  not  alter  the  color  of 
litmus  paper.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess,  and  ignited, 
it  volatilizes  completely  as  bichloride.  If  binoxide  of  tin  is  fused  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  all  the  tin  is  obtained  in  form  of  metallic  globules, 
which  may  be  completely,  and  without  the  least  loss  of  metal,  freed  from  the 
adhering  slag,  by  extracting  with  dilute  spirit  of  wine  and  rapidly  decanting 
the  fluid  from  the  tin  globules  (H.  BosEf). 

COMPOSITION. 
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b,  Hydrated  protosulphide  of  tin  forms  a  brown  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
water,  sidphuretted  hydrogen  water,  and  dilute  acids.  In  precipitating 
tin  from  solutions  of  the  protoxide  by  means  of  sidphuretted  hydrogen,  free 
hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  present  in  too  large  amount,  and  the  solution 
must  be  diluted  sufficiently.  Ammonia  &ils  to  dissolve  it ;  but  it  dissolves 
pretty  readily  (as  bisulphide)  in  the  yellow  sulphide  of  ammoniiun,  and  in 
the  yellow  sulphide  of  potassium ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  hot  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  Heated,  widi  exclusion  of  air,  it  loses  its  water  of 
hydration,  and  is  converted  into  anhydrous  protosulphide  of  tin ;  when 
exposed  to  the  continued  action  of  a  gentle  heat,  witii  free  access  of  air, 
it  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  escapes,  and  binoxide  of  tin, 
which  remains. 

c.  Hydrated  bisulphide  of  tin  forms  a  light-yellow  precipitate.       In 

washing  with  pure  water,  it  is  inclined  to  yield  a  turbid  filtrate  and  to 

stop  up  the  pores  of  the  filter;  this  annoyance  is  got  over  by  washing  with 

water  containing  chloride  of  sodium,  acetate  of  ammonia,   or  the  like 

(Bunsen).    On  drying,  the  precipitate  assumes  a  darker  tint.     It  is  insoluble 

in  water ;  it  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  ammonia,  but  readily  in  potassa, 

alkaline  sulphides,  and  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.     It  is  insoluble 

in  bisulphite  of  potassa.     In  precipitating  tin  from  solutions  of  the  binoxide 

by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  solution  dbould  not  contain  too  much  free 

hydrochloric  acid,  and  should  be  sufficiently  diluted.    When  heated,  with 

exclusion  of  air,  it  loses  its  water  of  hydration,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat  applied,  one-half,  or  a  whole 

equivalent  of  sulphur,  becoming  converted  eiUier  into  sesquisulphide,  or 

into  protosulphide  of  tin ;  when  heated  very  slowly,  with  free  access  of 

air,  it  is  converted  into  binoxide  of  tin,  with  disengagement  of  sulphurous 

acid. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  105,  104. 
t  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  61,  189. 
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§  92. 

6.  Absenious  Acid  ;  and  7.  Arsenic  Acid. 
Arsenic  is  weighed  either  as  arseniate  of  lead,  as  tersulphide,  as 

ARSENIATE  OF  MAGNESIA  AND  AMMONIA,  OT  aS  BASIC  ARSENIATE  OF  SESQUIOXIDE 

OF  iron;  besides  these  forms,  we  have  here  to  examine  also  arsenic- 
moltbdate  of  ammonla.. 

a,  Arseniate  of  lead,  in  the  pure  state,  is  a  white  powder,  which  agglu- 
tinates when  exposed  to  a  gentle  red  heat,  at  the  same  time  transitorily 
acquiring  a  yellow  tint ;  it  fuses  when  exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of  heat. 
When  strongly  ignited,  it  suffers  a  slight  diminution  of  weight,  losing  a 
small  proportion  of  arsenic  acid,  which  escapes  as  arsenious  acid  and 
oxygen.  In  analysis  we  have  never  occasion  to  operate  upon  the  pure 
arseniate  of  lead,  but  upon  a  mixture  of  it  with  free  oxide  of  lead. 

b.  Tersulphide  of  arsenic  forms  a  precipitate  of  a  rich  yellow  color ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  water,*  and  also  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water.  When 
boiled  with  water,  or  left  for  several  days  in  contact  with  that  fluid,  it 
undergoes  a  very  trifling  decomposition :  a  trace  of  arsenious  acid  dissolves 
in  the  water,  and  a  minute  proportion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  disen- 
gaged. This  does  not  in  the  least  interfere,  however,  with  the  washing 
of  the  precipitate.  The  precipitate  may  be  dried  at  100**,  without  suffering 
decomposition ;  the  whole  of  the  water  which  it  contains  is  expelled  at 
that  temperature.  When  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat,  tersulphide  of  arsenic 
transitorily  assumes  a  brownish-red  color,  fuses,  and  finally  rises  in  vapor, 
without  suffering  decomposition.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alkalies,  alkaline 
carbonates,  alkaline  sulphides,  bisulphite  of  potassa,  and  nitrohydrochlorio 
acid ;  but  it  is  scarcely  soluble  in  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
Bed  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  arsenic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid. 

COMPOSITION. 
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c.  Arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  forms  a  white,  somewhat  trans- 
parent, finely  crystalline  precipitate,  which  has  the  formula  2  Mg  O,  N  H^ 
O,  As  O,  +  12  aq. 

At  100°,  it  loses  11  eq.  water;  the  formula  of  the  precipitate  dried  at 
that  temperature  is  accordingly  2  Mg  O,  N  H^  O,  As  O,  +  aq.  Upon 
ignition  it  loses  its  water  and  ammonia,  and  changes  to  2  Mg  O,  As  O^. 
But  as  the  ammoniacal  gas  exercises  a  reducing  action  upon  the  arsenic 
acid,  the  new  compound  suffers  a  loss  of  weight,  which  is  the  more  con- 
siderable the  longer  the  ignition  is  continued;  it  amounts  to  from  4 — 12 
per  cent,  of  the  arsenic  originally  present  in  the  salt  (H.  Rose).  Arseniate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  one  part  of 
the  salt  dried  at  100°,  requiring  2666,  one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  2788 
parts  of  water  of  15°.     It  is  still  more  sparingly  soluble  in  ammoniated 

*  Id  some  experiments  which  I  had  occasioD  to  make,  in  the  course  of  an  analysis  of 
the  springs  of  Weilbach  (Ghemisohe  Untersuchung  der  wichtigsten  Mineralwasser  dea 
Henogthums  Nassau  von  Dr.  Freseniofi,  V.  SchwefelqueUe  zo  Weilbach.  Wiesbaden, 
Kreidel  and  Niedner.  1856),  I  found  that  one  part  of  As  Sg  dissolves  in  about  1  mil- 
lion parts  of  water. 
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-water,  one  part  of  the  salt  dried  at  100^  requiring  15038,  one  part  of  the 
anhydrous  salt,  15786  parts  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  solution  of 
ammonia  (0*96  sp.  gr.),  and  8  parts,  of  water  at  Id**.  In  water  containing 
chloride  of  ammonium,  it  is  much  more  readily  soluble,  one  part  of  the 
anhydrous  salt  requiring  886  parts  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  in  7  parts  of  water.  Presence  of  ammonia  diminishes  the  sol- 
vent capacity  of  itie  chloride  of  ammonium  solution :  one  part  of  the  anhy- 
drous salt  requires  3014  parts  of  a  mixture  of  60  parts  of  water,  10  of  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  (0*96  sp.  gr.)  and  one  of  chloride  of  ammonium.* 

COMPOSITION   07  THE  ARSENIATE  OF    MAGNESU  AND  AMMONIA 

DRIED  AT   100**. 


2MgO 

NH,  O 

AsO. 

HO 
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26 
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9 

4*74 

190         100*00 

d,  Arseniate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. — The  white  slimy  precipitate,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ordinary  arseniate  of  soda  upon  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  has  the  composition  2  Fe,  O,,  3  H  O,  8  As  O  +  9  aq. 
It  dissolves  in  solution  of  ammonia,  imparting  a  yellow  color  to  tne  fluid. 

Besides  this  compotmd,  there  exist  still  several  others,  with  larger  pro- 
portions of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  thus  we  have  Fe,  O,,  As  O^,  which  falls 
down  +  5  aq.  upon  the  precipitation  of  arsenic  acid  with  acetate  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  (Kotschoubet)  ;  2  Fe,  O,,  As  0„  which  is  obtained  -f 
12  aq.,  when  basic  arseniate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  oxidized  with  nitric 
acid,  and  ammonia  added; — 16  Fe,  O,,  As  O,,  which  forms  +  24  aq., 
upon  boiling  the  less  basic  compounds  with  solution  of  potassa  in  excess ; 
(Berzelius).  The  two  latter  compounds  are  not  soluble  in  ammonia;  the 
LEist  is  quite  like  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron.  In  Berthier's  method  of 
estimating  arsenic  acid,  we  obtain  mixtures  of  these  different  salts.  They 
are  the  better  adapted  ibr  the  purpose,  the  more  basic  they  are ;  being  the 
more  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  at  the  same  time  more  e^isily  washed. 
Upon  ignition  the  water  alone  is  expelled,  provided  the  heat  be  very 
gradually  increased.  But  if  the  salt  is  suddenly  exposed  to  a  strong 
heat,  before  the  adhering  ammonia  has  escaped,  part  of  the  arsenic  acid  is 
thereby  reduced  to  arsenious  acid  (H.  Rose). 

e,  Arsento-molyhdate  of  ammonia, — If  a  fluid  containing  arsenic  acid 
is  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  molybdate  of  ammonia,  and  suflicient 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  of  molybdic  acid 
which  forms  at  first,  and  die  fluid  heated  to  boiling,  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonia  separates — ^provided  the  molybdic  acid  be 
present  in  excess.  This  precipitate  comports  itself  with  solvents  like  the 
analogous  compound  of  phosphoric  acid ;  it  is,  like  the  latter,  insoluble  in 
water,  salts,  and  free  acids,  particularly  nitric  acid,  provided  an  excess  of 
solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  acid  in  moderate  excess,  be 
present.  SELiGSOHNf  found  it  to  be  composed  of  87*666  per  cent  of 
molybdic  acid,  6*308  arsenic  acid,  4*258  ammonia,  and  1*768  water. 

*  Zeitiohrift  f.  aoaL  Cbem.  8,  206.  t  Journ.  f.  pnikt  Chem.  67,  481. 
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B. — ^FORMS  IN  WHICH  THE  ACIDS.  AR£  WEtGHSD  OR  PRECIPITATED. 

ACIDS  OF  THE   FIRST  GROUP. 
§    93. 

1.  Arsenious  Acid  and  Arsenic  Acid. — See  §  92. 

2.  Chromic  Acid. 
Chromic  acid  is  weighed  either  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide,  or  in  that  of 

CHROUATE   OF  LEAD. 

a.  Sesquioxide  of  chromium. — See  §  76. 

b.  Chromate  of  lead  obtained  by  precipitation  forms  a  bright  yellow 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid,  barely  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  readily  in  solution  of  potassa.  When  chromate  of  lead  is 
boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  readily  decomposed, 
chloride  of  lead  and  sesquichloride  of  chromium  being  formed.  Addition 
of  alcohol  tends  to  promote  this  decomposition.  Chromate  of  lead  is 
unalterable  in  the  air ;  it  dries  thoroughly  at  100^  Under  the  influence 
of  heat  it  transitorily  acquires  a  reddish-brown  tint;  it  ^es  at  a  red 
heat;  when  heated  beyond  its  point  of  fusion,  it  loses  oin^gen,  and  is 
transformed  into  a  mixture  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  basic  chro- 
mate of  lead.  Heated  in  contact  with  organic  substances,  it  readily  yields 
oxygen  to  the  latter. 

composition. 
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8.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Sulphuric  add  is  determined  best  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  baryta, 
for  the  properties  of  which  see  §  71. 

4.  Phosphoric  Acid. 

The  principal  forms  into  which  phosphoric  acid  is  converted  are  as 
follows: — phosphate  of  lead,  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  basic  phos- 
phate OP  maqmesia  (3  Mg  O,  P  OJ,  basic  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin, 
and  phosphate  of  silver.  Besides  these  compoimds,  we  have  to  examine 
phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  and  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia. 

a.  The  phosphate  of  lead  obtained  in  the  course  of  analysis  is  rarely 
quite  pure,  but  is  generally  mixed  with  free  oxide  of  lead.  In  this  mix- 
ture we  have  accordingly  the  basic  phosphate  of  lead  (3  Pb  O,  P  O,) ;  in 
the  pure  state,  this  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  powder ;  it  is  in- 
soluble in  water  and  in  acetic  acid,  and  equally  so  in  ammonia ;  it  dissolves 
readily  in  nitric  acid.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  fuses, 
without  undergoing  decomposition. 

b.  Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia, — See  §  74. 

c.  Basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  (3  Mg  O,  P  O,). — This  comjpound  is  pro- 
duced by  mixing  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  phosphate,  containing  chloride 
of  ammonium,  with  magnesia,  evaporating  the  mixture,  heating  the  residue 
until  the  chloride  of  ammonium  is.  completely  expelled,  and  finally  treating 
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"with  water ;  the  compound  so  produced  contains  an  excess  of  magnesia. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  state  that  it  is  nearly  absolutely  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  solutions  of  salts  of  the  alkalies  (Fr.  Schulze*). 

d,  Basic  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

If  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  or  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  acetic  acid 
is  carefully  precipitated  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
or  with  a  mixture  of  iron-alum  and  acetate  of  soda,  so  that  the  iron  salt 
may  just  predominate,  the  precipitate  always  contains  1  eq.  P  O,  to  1  eq. 
Fe,  O,  (RlwsKT,  WiTTSTEiN,  E.  DAvrf) ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  acetate 
of  iron  is  in  larger  excess,  ihe  precipitate  contains  more  base.  Wittstein 
obtained,  by  using  considerable  excess  of  acetate  of  iron,  a  precipitate  of 
the  formula  4  Fe,  O,,  3  P  O,.  Precipitates,  obtained  with  a  small  excess 
of  the  precipitant,  possess  a  composition  varying  between  the  above-men- 
tioned limits.  Kamhelsberg  obtained  Fe,  O,,  P  O,  (  +  4  aq.),  and  Wittstein 
subsequently,  the  same  compound  (with  8  aq.  instead  of  4),  upon  mixing 
sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  phosphate  of  soda  in  excess ;  with  an 
insufficient  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  soda,  the  latter  chemist  obtained  a 
more  yellowish  precipitate,  which  had  the  formula 

3  (Fe,0„  P  O,  +  8  aq.)  +  (Fe,0„  3  H  O). 

If  an  acid  fluid  containing  a  considerable  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  an 
alkaline  acetate  added,  a  precipitate  of  the  formiila,  Fe,0,,  P  O,  +  water, 
is  invariably  obtained,  which,  accordingly,  leaves  upon  ignition  Fe,0,,  P  0„ 
(Wittstein).  Fresh  experiments  that  1  have  made  upon  this  subject 
have  positively  convinced  me  of  the  perfect  correctness  of  this  statement 
of  Wittstein's.  J 

composition. 
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If  we  dissolve  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
supersaturate  the  solution  with  ammonia,  and  apply  heat,  we  obtain  more 
basic  salts,  viz.,  3  Fe,0„  2  P  O,  (Rammelsberg)  ;  2  Fe,0„  P  O,  (Wittstein 
— after  long  washing).  In  Wittstein^s  experiment,  the  wash-water  cour 
tained  phosphoric  acid.  The  white  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  does 
not  dissolve  in  acetic  acid,  but  it  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron. 

Upon  boiling  the  latter  solution  (of  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  in  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron),  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  precipitates,  together  with  the  basic  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  as 
hyperbaric  phosphate  of  sesquioacide  of  iron  (15  Fe,0„  P  O^ — Rammelsberg). 
Similar  extremely  basic  combinations  are  invariably  obtained  (often  mixed 
with  free  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron),  upon  precipitating  with  ammonia 
or  carbonate  of  baryta  a  solution  containing  phosphoric  acid  and  an  excess 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron.     The  precipitate  obtained  by  carbonate  of  baryta, 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Gbem.  63,  440. 
t  Phil.  Mag.,  xu.  p.  181.    JourQ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  80,  880. 
X  Id  an  experiment  maide  at  a  former  period  by  Will  and  myself  (AnnaL  der  Chem. 
u.  Pharm.  50,  879),  we  obtained  in  Uub  way  a  precipitate  of  the  formula  2  Fe,  0„ 
8  P  Of  +  8  H  O  +  10  aq. ;  but  I  have  never  -since  succeeded  in  producing  a  precipi- 
tate ol  the  same  composition. 
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can  be  convenientlj  filtered  off  and  washed,  the  filtrate  la  perfectly  free 
firom  either  iron  or  phosphoric  acid ;  on  the  contrary,  the  precipitate  ob- 
tained by  ammonia,  especially  if  the  latter  were  much  in  excess,  is  slimy, 
and  therefore  difficult  to  wash,  and  the  filtrate  always  contains  small  traces 
of  both  iron  and  phosphoric  acid. 

e.  Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium, — ^If  the  hot  aqueous  solution 
of  a  phosphate  soluble  in  water  or  acetic  acid  is  mixed,  in  presence  of  free 
acetic  acid,  with  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  a  precipitate  of  phos- 
phate of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  immediately  formed.  If  l^e  fluid 
contains  much  ammoniacal  salt,  the  precipitate  contains  also  ammonia. 
The  same  precipitate  forms  also  if  alumina  or  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  pre- 
sent ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  always  mixed  with  more  or  less  phosphate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  or  phosphate  of  alumina.  Presence  of  potassa-  or  soda- 
salto,  on  the  contrary,  or  of  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths,  has  no  influence  on 
the  composition  of  tibe  precipitate. 

Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  ammonia,  2  Ur,  0„  N  H^  O, 
P  O,  +  a;  U  O)  is  a  somewhat  gelatinous,  whitish-yellow  precipitate,  with  a 
tinge  of  green.  The  best  way  of  washing  it,  at  least  so  &r  as  the  principal 
part  of  the  operation  is  concerned,  is  by  boiling  with  water  and  decanting. 
If,  after  having  allowed  the  fluid  in  which  the  precipitate  is  suspended  to 
cool  a  little,  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  shaken 
or  boiled  up,  the  precipitate  subsides  much  more  readily  than*  without  this 
addition. 

The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid ;  but  it  dissolves 
in  mineral  acids ;  acetate  of  ammonia,  added  in  sufficient  excess,  completely 
re-precipitates  it  from  this  solution,  upon  application  of  heat.  Upon 
igniting  the  precipitate,  no  matter  whether  containing  ammonia  or  not, 
phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  of  the  formula  2  Ur,  O^  P  O,  is 
produced.  This  has  the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an  ^g.  If  the  precipitate 
is  ignited  in  presence  of  charcoal  or  of  some  reducing  gas,  partial  reduc- 
tion to  phosphate  of  protoxide  of  uranium  ensues,  owing  to  which  the 
ignited  mass  acquires  a  greenish  tint ;  however,  upon  warming  the  greenish 
residue  with  some  nitric  acid,  the  green  salt  of  the  protoxide  is  readily  re- 
converted into  the  yellow  salt  of  the  sesquioxide.  Phosphate  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  uranimn  is  not  hygroscopic,  and  may  therefore  be  ignited  and 
weighed  in  an  open  platiniun  dish  (A.  Areni^t  and  W.  Knop*). 

COMPOSITION. 
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The  one-fifih  part  of  the  precipitate  may  accordingly  be  calculated  as 
phosphoric  acid  in  ordinary  analyses.f 

f.  Phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin  is  never  obtained  in  the  pure  state  in 
the  analytical  process,  but  contains  always  an   admixture  of  hydrated 

*  Chemiflches  CentralbUtt,  1856,  769,  803 ;  and  1857, 177. 
f  The  equivalent  of  uranium  ii  here  taken  as  59*4,  according  to  Ebelmen.  If  we 
take  it  according  to  PAigot,  as  60,  the  ignited  phosphate  would  contain  80*22  Ur,  O,, 
and  19*78  phosphoric  acid.  W.  Knop  and  Arandt  found  in  four  experiments  20*13, 
20*06,  20-04,  and  20-<f4  respectively  (in  another  20*77).  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
numl^rs  agree  better  with  the  composition  as  reckoned  from  £belmen*s  than  from 
P^ligot's  equivalent. 
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metastannic  acid  in  excess,  which,  upon  ignition,  changes  to  metastannic 
acid.  It  has,  gronerally  speaking,  the  same  properties  as  hydrated  meta- 
stannic acid,  and  is  more  particularly,  like  the  latter,  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid.  Upon  heating  with  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  phosphate  and 
metastannate  of  potassa  are  formed. 

g,  Tribasic  phosphate  of  stiver  is  a  yellow  powder ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  also  in  ammonia.  In  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  it  is  difficultly  soluble.  It  is  luialterable  in  the  air.  Upon 
ignition,  it  acquires  transiently  a  reddish  brown  color ;  at  an  intense  red 
heat,  it  fuses  without  decomposition. 

GOMFOSITION. 

3AgO    .    .    •    .    847-91  8305 

PO 7100  16-96 


418-91  10000 

h.  Phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury, — ^This  compotmd  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  many 
bases,  afler  H.  Rosens  method. 

Phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white 
crystalline  mass,  or  of  a  white  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves in  nitric  acid.  The  action  of  a  red  heat  converts  it  into  fused  phos- 
phate of  oxide  of  mercury,  with  evolution  of  vapor  of  mercury.  Upon 
fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates,  alkaline  phosphates  are  produced,  and 
mercury,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid  escape. 

t.  Phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia, — This  compound  also  serves  to 
effect  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  other  bodies ;  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  this  respect. 

Phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  forms  a  bright  yellow,  readily  subsiding 
precipitate.  Dried  at  100**,  it  has,  according  to  Seligsohn  the  following 
(average)  composition : — 

Molybdicacid  ....  90-744 
Phosphoric  acid  .  .  .  .3-142 
Oxide  of  ammonium  .  .  .  3*570 
Water 2-544 


100000^ 


In  the  pure  state,  it  dissolves  .but  sparingly  in  cold  water  (1  in  10000 — 
EoGERTz) ;  but  it  is  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  readily  soluble,  even  in 
the  cold,  in  caustic  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates  and  phosphates,  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia.  It  dissolves  only  sparingly  in 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  chloride  of  potassium ;  and 
very  sparingly  in  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

It  is  soluble  in  sulphate  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of 
sodiiun  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric 
acids  (both  concentrated  and  dilute).     Water,  containing  1  per  cent,  of 

*  From  the  varyinff  reialts  of  different  analystB  it  is  plain  that  the  precipitate,  pre- 
pared under  apparency  the  same  circumstances,  has  not  always  exactly  the  same  com- 
position.  SonnenRchein  (Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  6S,  842)  round  in  the  precipitate 
dried  at  120%  2*93—^*12  {  P  O^  ;  Lipowitz  (Pogg.  AnnaL  109,  136),  in  the  precipitate 
dried  at  from  20  to  30*,  3*607  i  PO. ;  EggerU  (Jouro.  t  prakt.  Chem.  77,  496),  3*7 
to  8-8. 
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comTnon  nitric  acid  dissolves  -^^j^  (Egoebtz).  Application  of  beat  does 
not  check  the  solvent  action  of  these  substances.  Presence  of  moljbdate 
of  ammonia  totally  changes  its  deportment  with  acid  fluids :  in  presence 
of  that  substance,  it  is  aknost  insoluble  in  acids,  even  upon  ebullition.  The 
solution  of  the  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  in  acids  is  probably  attended, 
in  all  cases,  with  decomposition  and  with  separation  of  ihe  molybdic  acid, 
which  cannot  take  place  in  the  presence  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  (J.  Craw*). 
Tartaric  acid  and  similar  organic  substances  entirely  prevent  the  precipitation 
of  the  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  (Eogertz).  In  the  presence  of  an 
iodide  instead  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  a  green  precipitate  q^  a  green  fluid  is 
formed,  resulting  from  the  reducing  action  of  the  hydriodic  acid  on  the 
molybdic  acid  (J.  W.  BiLLf).  Ol£er  substances  which  reduce  molybdic 
acid  have  of  course  a  similar  action. 

5.  BoBACic  Acid. 

BoROFLUORiDE  OF  PoTASSiUM  is  the  best  form  to  convert  boracic  acid 
into  for  the  purpose  of  the  direct  estimation  of  the  acid.  This  compound 
is  produced  by  mixing  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  borate  (the  potassa  salt 
answers  best)  with  hydrofluoric  acid  in  excess,  in  a  silver  or  platinum  dish, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  gelatinous  precipitate  which  forms  in 
the  cold,  dissolves  upon  application  of  heat,  and  separates  from  the  solution 
subsequently,  upon  evaporation,  in  small,  hard,  transparent  crystals.  The 
compoimd  has  the  formula  E  Fl,  B  Fl,.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  also 
in  dilute  spirit  of  wine ;  but  strong  alcohol  fails  to  dissolve  it ;  it  is  in- 
soluble also  in  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa.  It  may  be  dried 
at  100^,  without  suflering  decomposition  (Auo.  Strometer^). 


K    . 
B    . 

Fl, : 

COMPOSITION. 

.     .     .    89-11 
.     .     .     11-00 
.     .    .    76-00 

81-01 

8-72 

60-27 

126-11 
6.  Oxalic  Acid. 

100-00 

When  oxalic  acid  is  to  be  directly  determined  it  is  usually  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  oxalate  of  lime  ;  and  its  weight  is  inferred  from  the  car- 
bonate OF  LIME  produced  from  the  oxalate  by  ignition.  For  the  pro- 
perties, &c.,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  oxalate  of  Hme,  see  §  78. 

7.  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

The  rfirec*  estimation  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  usually  effected  by  weighing 
the  acid  in  the  form  of  fluoride  of  calcium. 

Fluoride  of  calcium  forms  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  it  is  foimd 
difficult  to  wash.  If  digested  with  ammonia,  previous  to  filtration,  it  is 
rendered  denser  and  less  gelatinous.  It  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in 
water ;  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies  fail  to  decompose  it.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  dilute,  but  more  readily  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
When  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed,  and  sulphate  of  lime 

*  Chem.  Gas.  1852,  216.  t  Sillim.  Joum.,  July,  1858. 

i  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  100,  82. 
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and  hydrofluoric  acid  are  formed.  Fluoride  of  calcium  is  unalterable  in 
the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat.  Exposed  to  a  very  intense  heat,  it  fuses.  Upon 
intense  ignition  in  moist  air,  it  is  slowly  and  partially  decomposed  into 
lime  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  fluoride  of  calcium  suffers  a  continual  loss  of 
weight ;  but  the  decomposition  is  incomplete. 

COMPOSITION. 

Ca   ....  20     61-28 
*   Fl   ....  19     48-72 


39     100-00 

8.  Carbonic  Acid. 

The  direct  estimation  of  carbonic  acid — which,  however,  is  only  rarely 
resorted  to— is  usually  effected  by  weighing  the  acid  in  the  form  of  carbo- 
nate OF  LiBiE.     For  the  properties  of  the  latter  substance,  see  §  73. 

9.  Silicic  Acid  (or  Silica). 

By  whatever  decomposition  silicic  acid  is  separated  in  the  wet  way,  it  is 
always  hydrated.  The  hydrate  is  generally  gelatinous,  occasionally  pul- 
verulent. The  amount  of  water  it  contains  varies,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  formed ;  at  least  this  is  the  only  explanation  I 
can  give  of  the  great  differences  in  the  results  obtained  by  various  che- 
mists who  have  analyzed  hydrates  of  silicic  acid  dried  in  the  same  way.* 

The  gelatinous  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  is  never  entirely  insoluble  in 
water  and  acids.  While  however  the  degree  of  solubility  is  relatively  high, 
if  the  hydrate  immediately  on  separation  comes  in  contact  with  large  quan- 
tities of  fluid,  it  is,  on  the  contra^,  low,  when,  afler  having  been  separated 
and  washed  it  is  treated  with  solvents ;  thus  1  part  of  silicic  acid  in  the 
hydrated  condition,  obtained  by  passing  fluosilicic  gas  into  water  and 
washing  the  precipitate  completely,  requires  7700  parts  of  water,  11000  parts 
of  cold,  and  5500  parts  of  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  of  1-115  sp.  gr.  (J. 
Fdchs,  loc.  cit.)  Hydrate  of  silicic  aqid  dried  at  100°  forms  a  loose,  white 
powder  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids  (hydrofluoric  excepted),  but 
it  dissolves  in  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  especially 
in  the  heat.  The  silicic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  same  form,  when  its  solu- 
tion in  water  or  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  dried 
at  100^ 

On  ignition  all  the  hydrates  pass  into  the  anhydrous  acid.  As  the  vapor 
escapes  small  particles  of  the  extremely  fine  powder  are  liable  to  whirl  up. 
This  may  be  avoided  by  moistening  the  hydrate  in  the  crucible  with 
water,  evaporating  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  and  then  applying  at  first  a 
slight  and  then  a  gradually  increased  heat. 

The  silicic  acid  obtain^  by  igniting  the  hydrate  appears  in  the  amor- 
phous condition,  with  a  sp.  gr.  of  2*2  to  2*3.      It  forms  a  white  powder 

*  Doveri  (AoDaL  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  21,  40 ;  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Ph&nn.  64, 
266)  fouud  in  the  nir-driad  hydrate  16*9  to  17*8}  water ;  J.  Fuchs  (AnnaL  d.  Chem. 
a.  Phann.  82,  119  to  128),  9-1  to  9-6;  Q.  Lippert  (Expt.  No.  61),  9-28  to  9-96. 
Doveri  found  in  the  hydrate  dried  at  100°,  8*8  to  9*4;  J.  Fuchs,  6*63  to  6*96; 
G.  Lippert,  4*97  to  6-62;  H.  Rose  (Pogg.  Anoal.  108,  1 ;  Joum.  fUr  prakt,  Chem. 
81,  227)  found  in  the  hydrate  obtained  by  digesting  stilbite  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  dried  at  150*,  4*85  $  water. 
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insoluble  in  water,  and  acidfl  (hydrofluoric  excepted),  soluble  in  solutions 
of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  especidly  in  the  heat.  Hydro- 
fluoric acid  readily  dissolves  amorphous  silicic  acid ;  the  solution  leaves  no 
residue  on  evaporation  in  platinum,  if  the  silica  was  pure.  The  amorphous 
silica,  when  heated  with  fluoride  of  ammonium  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
readily  volatilizes.  The  ignited  amorphous  silica,  exposed  to  the  air, 
eagerly  absorbs  water,  which  it  will  not  give  up  at  from  100  to  150^ 
(H.  Rose.)  Silica;  fuses  at  the  strongest  heat.  The  mass  obtained  is 
vitreous  and  amorphous. 

Amorphous  silica  ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  at  first  loses 
weight,  and  then,  when  the  ignition  has  rendered  it  denser,  the  weight 
remains  constant. 

The  amorphous  silica  must  be  distinguished  from  the  crystallized  or 
crystalline  variety,  which  occurs  as  rock  crystal,  quartz,  sand,  &c.  This 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  2*6  (Schaffgotsch),  and  is  far  more  difficultly,' and  in  far 
less  amount,  dissolved  by  potash  solution  or  solution  of  fixed  alkaline  car- 
bonates ;  it  is  also  more  slowly  attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid  or  fluoride  of 
ammonium. 

Vegetable  colors  are  not  changed  either  by  silicic  acid  or  its  hydrates. 


COMFOSITIOK. 

Si 

• 

.      .      .      1400 

46-67 

0. 

• 

.     .     .     1600 

5333 

80-00 

100-00 

ACIDS  OF  TH£  SECOND 

GROUP. 

§  94. 

1. 

Htdrochloric  Acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  almost  invariably  weighed  in  the  form  of  chloride 
k>F  SILVER — ^for  the  properties  of  which,  see  §  82. 

2.  Htdrobromic  Acid. 

Hydrobromic  acid  is  always  weighed  in  the  form  of  bromide  of  silver. 

Bromide  of  silver,  prepared  in  ^e  humid  way,  forms  a  yellowish-white 
precipitate.  It  is  wholly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid,  tolerably 
soluble  in  ammonia,  readily  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  in  cyanide 
of  potassium.  Ck>ncentrated  solutions  of  the  chlorides  and  bromides  of 
potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  dissolve  it  to  a  very  perceptible  amount, 
while  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  these  salts  it  is  entirely  insoluble.  Traces 
only  dissolve  in  nitrates  of  the  alkalies.  On  digestion  with  excess  of  iodide 
of  potassium  solution  it  is  completely  converted  into  iodide  of  silver 
(Field).  On  ignition  in  a  current  of  chlorine  the  bromide  of  silver  is 
transformed  into  the  chloride ;  on  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  it  is 
converted  into  metallic  silver.  Exposed  to  the  light  it  grsidually  turns 
gray,  and  finally  black.  Under  ^e  influence  of  heat,  it  fuses  to  a 
reddish  liquid,  which,  upon  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  yellow  horn-like  mass. 
Brought  into  contact  with  zinc  and  water,  bromide  of  silver  is  decomposed : 
'a  spongy  mass  of  metallic  silver  forms,  and  the  solution  contains  bromide 
.of  zinc. 

II.  L 
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COMPOSITION. 


Ag   ....  107-97     57-44 
Br    ....   8000     42-56 


187-97     100-00 

8.  Hydriodic  Acid. 

Hjdriodic  acid  is  usually  determined  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  silveb, 
and  occasionally  also  in  that  of  protiodide  of  palladium. 

a.  Iodide  of  silver,  produced  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a  light-yellow  preci- 
pitate, insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in 
anmionia.  One  part  dissolves,  according  to  Wallace  and  Lamont*  in  2493 
parts  of  aqueous  ammonia  sp.  gr.  0*89,  according  to  Martini,  in  2510  parts, 
of  0*96  sp^  gr.  It  is  copiou^y  taken  up  by  concentrated  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  very  dilute ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  and  in  cyanide  of  potassium ;  traces  only  are  dissolved  by 
alkaline  nitrates.  Hot  concentrated. nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  convert  it, 
but  with  some  difficulty,  into  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  silver  respectively, 
with  expulsion  of  the  iodine.  Iodide  of  silver  acquires  a  black  color  when 
exposed  to  the  light  When  heated,  it  fuses  without  decomposition  to  a 
reddish  fluid,  which,  upon  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  yeUow  mass,  that  may  be 
cut  with  a  knife.  Under  the  influence  of  excess  of  chlorine  in  the  heat  it  is 
completely  converted  into  chloride  of  silver ;  ignition  in  hydrogen  reduces 
it  to  the  metallic  state.  When  brought  into  contact  with  zinc  and  water, 
it  is  decomposed :  iodide  of  zinc  is  formed,  and  metallic  silver  separates. 

composition. 

Ag    .     .     .     .     107-97  45-95  • 

I       ....     12700  54-05 


234-97  10000 

h,  Protiodide  of  palladium^  produced  by  mixing  an  alkaline  iodide  with 
protochloride  of  palladium,  is  a  deep  brownish-black,  flocculent  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  slightly  soluble  in 
saline  solutions  (chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  magnesium,  chloride  of 
calcium,  &c.).  It  is  imalterable  in  the  air.  Dried  simply  in  the  air,  it 
retains  one  equivalent  of  water  =  5*05  per  cent.  Dried  long  in  vacuo,  or 
at  a  rather  high  temperature  (70**  to  80**),  it  yields  the  whole  of  this  water, 
without  the  least  loss  of  iodine.  Dried  at  100^,  it  loses  a  trace  of  iodine ; 
at  from  300  to  400°,  the  whole  of  the  iodine  is  expelled.  The  precipitated 
iodide  of  palladium  may  be  washed  with  hot  water,  without  loss  of  iodine. 

composition. 

Pd 5800  29-44 

I 12700  70-56 


180-00  100-00 

4.  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  if  determined  gravimetrically  and  directly,  is  always 

•  Chem.  Gas.  1859,  137. 
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converted  into  ctanide  of  silver — ^for  the  propertieB  of  which  compound 
8ee§  82. 

5.  Htdhosulphubic  Acid  (or  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen). 

The  forms  into  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  the  sulphur  in  metallic 
sulphides,  is  converted  for  the  purpose  of  being  weighed,  are  tj^rsulphide 
OF  arsenic,  sulphide  of  silver,  sulphide  of  copper,  and  sulphate  of 

BARYTA. 

For  the  properties  of  the  sulphides  named,  see  §§  82,  85,  92 ;  for  those 
of  sulphate  of  baryta,  see  §  71. 

ACIDS  of  the  third  GROUP. 

§95. 

1.  Nitric  Acid;  and  2.  Chloric  Acid. 

These  two  acids  are  never  estimated  in  a  direct  way — that  is  to  say,  in 
compounds  containing  them,  but  always  in  an  indirect  way;  generally 
volumetrically. 


l2 


SECTION   IV. 

THE  DETESMINATION  (OB  ESnSCATION)  OF  BODIES. 

§96. 

In  the  prdceding  Section  we  have  examined  the  composition  and  proper- 
ties of  the  various  forms  and  combinations  in  which  bodies  are  separated 
from  others,  or  in  which  they  are  weighed.  We  have  now  to  consider  the 
special  means  and  methods  of  converting  the  several  bodies  into  such 
forms  and  combinations. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  and  simplicity,  we  shall,  in  the  present 
Section,  confine  our  attention  1  o  the  various  methods  applied  to  effect  the 
estimation  of  single  bodies,  deferring  to  the  next  Section  the  consideration 
of  the  means  adopted  for  the  estimation  of  mixed  bodies,  or  the  separation 
of  bodies  from  one  another^ 

We  have  to  deal  here  exclusively  with  bodies  in  the  free  state,  or  with 
compounds  consisting  of  one  base  and  one  acid,  or  of  one  metal  and  one 
metalloid. 

As  in  the  ''  Qualitative  Analysis,"  the  acids  of  arsenic  will  be  treated  of 
among  the  bases,  on  account  of  their  behavior  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  those  elements  which  form  acids  with  hydrogen  will  be  considered  in 
conjunction  with  their  respective  hydrogen  acids. 

In  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a  body  we  have  to  study  first,  the  most 
appropriate  method  of  dissolving  it;  and,  secondly,  the  modes  of  deter- 
mining it. 

WiSi  regard  to  the  latter  point,  we  have  to  turn  our  attention,  first,  to 
the  performance ;  and  secondly,  to  the  accuracy  of  the  methods. 

It  happens  very  rarely  in  quantitative  analyses  that  the  amount  of  a 
substance,  as  determined  by  the  analjrtical  process,  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  amount  theoretically  calculated  or  actually  present;  and  if  it 
does  happen,  it  is  merely  by  chance. 

It  is  of  importance  to  inquire  what  is  the  reason  of  this  fact,  and  what 
are  the  limits  of  inaccuracy  in  the  several  methods. 

The  cause  of  this  almost  invariably  occurring  discrepancy  between  the 
quantity  present  and  that  actually  found,  is  to  be  ascribed  either  exclu- 
sively to  the  execution,  or  it  lies  partly  in  the  method  itself 

Tne  execution  of  the  analytical  processes  and  operations  can  never  be 
absolutely  accurate,  even  though  the  greatest  care  and  attention  be 
bestowed  on  the  most  trifiing  minutiae.  To  account  for  this,  we  need  only 
bear  in  mind  that  our  weights  and  measures  are  never  absolutely  correct, 
nor  our  balances  absolutely  accurate,  nor  our  reagents  absolutely  pure ;  and, 
moreover,  that  we  do  not  weigh  in  vacuo  ;  and  that,  even  if  we  deduce  the 
weight  in  vacuo  firom  the  weight  we  actually  obtain  by  weighing  in  the 
air,  the  very  volumes  on  which  the  calculation  is  based  are  but  approxi- 
mately known ; — ^that  the  hygroscopic  state  of  the  air  is  liable  to  vary 
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between  the  weighing  of  the  empty  crucible  and  of  the  crucible  +  the 
substance ; — that  we  know  the  weight  of  a  filter  ash  only  approximately ; — ' 
that  we  can  never  succeed  in  completely  keeping  off  dust,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  methods,  many  of  them  are  not  entirely  free  from 
certain  xmavoidable  sources  of  error ; — precipitates  are  not  absolutely  in- 
soluble; compounds  which  require  ignition  are  not  absolutely  fixed; 
others,  which  require  drying,  have  a  slight  tendency  to  volatilize ;  the  final 
reaction  in  volumetric  analyses  is  usually  produced  only  hy  a  small 
excess  of  the  standard  fluid,  which  is  occasionally  liable  to  vary  with  the 
degree  of  dilution,  the  temperature,  &c. 

Strictly  speaking,  no  method  can  be  pronounced  quite  free  firom  defect ; 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  example,  that  even  sulphate  of  baryta  is 
not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  Whenever  we  describe  any  method  as 
free  from  sources  of  error,  we  mean,  that  no  causes  of  considerable  in- 
accuracy are  inherent  in  it. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  our  analytical  processes,  invariably  to  contend 
against  certain  sources  of  inaccuracy  which  it  is  impossible  to  overcome 
entirely,  even  though  our  operations  be  conducted  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous care  and  with  the  utmost  attention  to  established  rules.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  several  defects  and  soiurces  of  error  may,  in  some 
cases,  combine  to  vitiate  the  results ;  whereas,  in  other  cases,  they  may 
compensate  one  another,  and  thus  enable  us  to  attain  a  higher  degree 
of  accuracy.  The  comparative  accuracy  of  the  results  attainable  by  an 
analytical  method  oscillates  between  two  points — ^these  points  are  called 
the  limits  of  error.  In  the  case  of  methods  free  from  sources  of  error, 
these  limits  will  closely  approach  each  other;  thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  estimations  of  chlorine,  with  great  care  one  will  always  be  able  to 
obtain  between  99*9  and  100*1  for  the  100  parts  of  chlorine  actually 
present. 

Less  perfect  methods  will,  of  course,  exhibit  far  greater  discrepancies;  thus, 
in  the  estimation  of  strontia  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  most  attentive 
and  skilful  operator  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  more  than  99*0  (and 
even  less)  for  the  100  parts  of  strontia  actually  present.  I  may  here 
incidentally  state  that  the  numbers  occasionally  given  in  this  manner,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  work,  to  denote  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  certain 
methods,  refer  invariably  to  the  substance  estimated  (chlorine,  nitrogen, 
baryta,  for  instance),  and  not  to  the  combination  in  which  that  substance 
may  be  weighed  (chloride  of  silver,  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of 
ammonium,  sulphate  of  baryta,  for  instance) ;  otherwise  the  accuracy  of 
various  methods  would  not  be  comparable. 

The  occasional  attainment  of  results  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
numbers  calculated  does  not  always  justify  the  assumption,  on  the  part  of 
the  student,  that  his  operations,  to  have  led  to  such  a  result,  must  have 
been  conducted  with  the  utmost  precision  and  accuracy.  It  may  some- 
times happen,  in  the  course  of  the  analytical  process,  that  one  error  serves 
to  compensate  another ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  analyst  may,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  operations,  spill  a  minute  portion  of  the  substance  to  be 
analysed ;  whilst,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  process,  he  may  recover  the  loss 
by  an  imperfect  washing  of  the  precipitate.  As  a  general  rule,  results 
showing  a  trifling  deficiency  of  substance  may  be  looked  upon  as  better 
proof  of  accurate  performance  of  the  analytical  process  than  results  exhibit- 
ing an  excess  of  substance. 

As  not  the  least  effective  means  of  guarding  against  error  and  inaccu- 
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racies  in  gravimetric  analyses^  I  would  most  strongly  recommend  the 
analyst,  after  weighing  a  precipitate^  ^c,  to  compare  its  properties  (color ^ 
solubilittf,  reaction,  ^c.)  with  those  which  it  should  possess,  and  which 
have  been  amply  described  in  the  preceding  Section. 

In  my  own  laboratory,  I  insist  upon  all  substances  that  are  weighed  in 
the  course  of  an  analysis  being  kept  between  watch-glasses,  until  the  whole 
affair  is  concluded.  This  affords  always  a  chance  of  testing  them  once 
more  for  some  impurity,  the  presence  of  which  may  become  suspected  in 
the  after-course  of  the  process. 

I.    ESTIMATION    OF   BASES   IN  COMPOUNDS    CONTAINING   ONLY 
ONE  BASE  AND  ONE  ACID,  OR  ONE  METAL  AND 

ONE  METALLOID. 

FIRST  GROUP. 

POTASSA — SODA — ^AMMONIA — (lITHIA). 

597. 
1.   POTASSA. 

a.  Solution. 

Potassa  and  its  salts  with  those  inorganic  acids  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider here  are  dissolved  in  water,  in  which  menstruum  they  dissolve 
readily,  or  at  all  events,  pretty  readily. 

Potassa  salts  with  organic  acids  it  is  frequently  most  convenient  to 
convert  into  carbonate  of  potassa  by  long-continued  gentle  ignition  in 
covered  crucibles.  If  they  are  heated  to  fusion,  the  separated  carbon  acta 
on  the  carbonate  of  potassa;  carbonic  oxide  escapes,  and  a  portion  of 
caustic  potassa  is  produced.  A  slight  loss  of  potassa  is  occasioned  by 
simple  carbonization ;  a  further  loss  takes  place  on  Rising,  Mrhich  is  conse- 
quently to  be  avoided. 

b.  Estimation, 

Potassa  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  potassa,  or  as  chloride 
of  potassium  or  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  (see 
§  68).  For  the  alkalimetric  estimation  of  caustic  or  carbonated  potassa, 
see  §§219  and  220,  and  for  the  acidimetric  estimation  of  silicofluoride  of 
potassium,  see  §  215. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Potassa. 

Salts  of  potassa  with  strong  volatile  acids ;  e.g.,  chloride  of  potassium, 
bromide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  potassa,  &c. 

2.  Nitrate  of  Potassa. 

Caustic  potassa,  and  compounds  of  potassa  with  weak  volatile  acids  that 
are  not  decomposed  by  nitric  acid;  e.g.,  carbonate  of  potassa  (salts  of 
potassa  with  organic  acids). 

8.  Chloride  of  Potassium. 

In  general,  caustic  potassa  and  salts  of  potassa  with  weak  volatile  acids, 
especially  also  with  such  as  are  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  j  e.g.,  sulphide 
of  potassium. 

Also,  and  more  particularly,  sulphate,  chromate,  chlorate,  and  silicate 
of  potassa. 
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4.  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Potassium. 

Salts  of  potassa  with  non- volatile  acids  soluble  in  alcohol ;  6.^.,  phos- 
phate of  potassa,  borate  of  potassa. 

The  potassa  in  the  borate  of  that  alkali  may  be  determined  .also  as 
sulphate  (§  136) ;  and  the  potassa  in  the  phosphate,  as  chloride  of  potas- 
sium (§  135). 

The  form  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  may  also 
be  resorted  to  in  general,  for  the  estimation  of  the  potassa  in  all  salts  of 
that  alkali  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  form  is,  moreover,  of 
especial  importance,  as  that  in  which  the  separation  of  potassa  from  soda,  &c., 
is  effected. 

1.  Determiitation  as  Sulphate  of  Potassa, 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa  to  dryness, 
ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  crucible  or  dish,  and  weigh  (§  42).  The 
residue  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  you  proceed  to  ignite  it ;  the 
heat  applied  for  the  latter  purpose  must  be  moderate  at  first,  and  very 
gradually  increased  to  the  requisite  degree ;  the  crucible  or  dish  must  be 
kept  well  covered — ^neglect  of  these  precautionary  rules  involves  always  a 
loss  of  substance  from  decrepitation.  If  free  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  we 
obtain,  upon  evaporation,  bisulphate  of  potassa ;  in  such  cases  the  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  removed  by  igniting  first  alone  (here  it  is  best  to 
place  the  lamp  so  that  the  fiame  may  strike  the  dish-cover  obliquely  from 
above),  then  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.     See  §  68. 

For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  Observe  more  particularly  that 
the  residue  must  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid,  and  that  the  solution  must  be 
neutral.  Should  traces  of  platinum  remain  behind  (the  dish  not  having 
been  previously  weighed)  these  must  be  carefully  determined,  and  their 
weight  subtracted  from  that  of  the  ignited  residue. 

With  proper  care  and  attention,  this  method  gives  accurate  results. 

To  conv^  the  above-mentioned  salts  (chloride  of  potassium,  &c.)  into 
salphate  of  potassa,  add  to  their  aqueous  solution  a  quantity  of  pure  sul- 
phuric acid  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate  the  whole  of  the  potassa, 
evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  and  convert  the  bi- 
sulphate of  potassa  into  the  neutral  salt,  by  treating  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  (§  68). 

As  the  expulsion  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  a  very  dis- 
agreeable process,  avoid  adding  too  great  an  excess.  Should  too  little  of 
the  acid  have  been  used,  which  you  may  infer  from  the  non-evolution  of 
sulphuric  acid  frunes  on  ignition,  moisten  the  residue  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  evaporate,  and  again  ignite.  If  you  have  to  deal  with  a  small  quan- 
tity only  of  chloride  of  potassium,  &c.,  proceed  at  once  to  treat  the  dry 
salt,  cautiously,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  platinum  cruciblo ;  pro- 
vided the  latter  be  capacious  enough.  In  the  case  of  bromide  and  iodide 
of  potassium,  the  use  of  platinum  vessels  must  be  avoided. 

2.  Determination  as  Nitrate  of  Potassa. 

Greneral  method  the  same  as  described  in  1.  Nitrate  of  potassa  must 
be  heated  very  gently  to  the  fusing  point,  otherwise  some  loss  is  likely  to 
arise  from  evolution  of  oxygen. 

For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  The  method  is  easy ;  and  the 
results  accurate. 

In  the  conversion  of  carbonate  of  potassa  into  the  nitrate,  §  38  must  be 
consulted. 
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3.  Determination  as  Chloride  of  Potassium. 

Greneral  method  the  same  as  described  in  1.  The  residue  of  chloride  of 
potassimn  must,  previously  to  ignition,  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
sulphate  of  potassa,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  salt  must  be  heated  in 
a  well-covered  crucible  or  dish,  and  only  to  dull  redness,  as  the  applica- 
tion of  a  higher  degree  of  heat  is  likely  to  cause  some  loss  by  volatilization. 
No  particular  regiuxl  need  be  had  to  the  presence  of  free  acid.  For  pro- 
perties of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  This  method,  if  properly  and  carefully 
executed,  gives  very  accurate  results.  The  chloride  of  potassium  may, 
instead  of  being  weighed,  be  determined  volumetrically  by  §  141,  b.  This 
method,  however,  has  no  advantage  in  the  case  of  single  estimations,  but 
saves  time  when  a  series  of  estimations  have  to  be  made. 

In  determining  potassa  in  the  carbonate  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
avoid  the  effervescence  occasioned  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  ignited  residue  of  a  potassa  salt  with 
an  organic  acid,  which  is  contained  in  the  crucible.  This  may  be  effected 
by  treating  the  carbonate  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess, 
evaporating  and  igniting,  when  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  the  excess 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  will  escape,  leaving  chloride  of  potassium 
behind. 

The  methods  of  converting  into  chloride  of  potassium  the  potassa  com- 
poimds  specified  above,  will  be  found  in  Part  IE.  of  this  Section,  imder  the 
respective  heads  of  the  acids  which  they  contain. 

4.  Determination  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Potassium. 
a.  Salts  of  potassa  with  volatile  acids  (nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  &c). 
Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  dissolve 

tlie  residue  in  a  little  water,  add  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichloride  of 
platinum,  as  neutral  as  possible,  in  excess,  and  evaporate  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  on  the  water-bath,  nearly  to  dryness,  taking  care  not  to  heat  the 
water-bath  quite  to  boiling.  Pour  spirit  of  wine  of  about  80  per  cent, 
over  the  residue;  let  it  stand  for  some  time,  and  then  transfer  the  bi- 
chloride of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium,  which  remains  imdissolved, 
to  a  weighed  filter  (which  may  be  readily  done  by  means  of  a  washing 
bottle  filled  with  spirit  of  wine).  Wash  with  spirit  of  wine,  dry  at  100*^, 
and  weigh  (§  50). 

j3.  Potassa  salts  with  non- volatile  acids  (phosphoric  acid,  boracic 
acid,  &c). 

Make  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  in  water,  add  some  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  bichloride  of  platinum  in  excess,  mix  with  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  the  strongest  alcohol,  let  the  mixture  stand  24  hours;  after 
which  filter,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  a. 

Properties  of  the  precipitate,  §  68.  This  method,  if  properly  executed, 
gives  satisfactory  results.  Still  there  is  generally  a  trifling  loss  of  substance, 
bichloride  of  phitinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  not  being  absolutely  in- 
soluble even  in  strong  alcohol.  In  accurate  analyses,  therefore,  the  alco- 
holic washings  must  be  evaporated,  with  addition  of  a  little  pure  chloride 
of  sodium,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  75°,  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  treated  once  more  with  spirit  of  wine.  A  trifling  additional 
amount  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  is  thus  obtained, 
which  is  either  added  to  the  principal  precipitate  or  collected  on  a  separate 
small  filter,  and  determined  as  platinum,  by  the  method  given  below.  The 
object  of  the  addition  of  a  little  chloride  of  sodium  to  the  bichloride  of 
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platinum  is  to  obyiate  the  decomposition  to  which  pure  bichloride  of 
platinum  is  more  liable,  upon  evaporation  in  alcoholic  solution,  than  the 
bichloride  containing  sodio-bichloride  of  platinum.  The  atmosphere  of  a 
laboratory  often  contains  ammonia,  which  might  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  some  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium,  and  to  a  consequent  increase 
of  weight  in  the  potassium  salt 

As  collecting  a  precipitate  upon  a  weighed  filter  is  a  rather  tedious 
process,  and,  besides,  not  over  accurate,  where  we  have  to  deal  with 
minute  quantities  of  substance,  it  is  better  to  collect  small  portions  (up  to 
about  0'03  grm.)  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  upon 
a  very  small  unwetghed  filter, — dry,  and  transfer  the  filter,  with  the  preci- 
pitate wrapped  up  in  it,  to  a  small  porcelain  crucible.  Ck>ver  the  crucible, 
and  let  the  filter  slowly  char ;  remove  the  cover,  bum  the  carbon  of  the 
filter,  and  let  the  crucible  get  cold.  Put  now  a  very  minute  portion  of 
pure  oxalic  acid  into  the  crucible,  cover,  and  ignite,  gently  at  first,  finally 
to  a  strong  red  heat.  The  addition  of  the  oxalic  acid  greatly  promotes  the 
complete  decomposition  of  the  bichloride  of  platinxun  and  chloride  of 
potassium,  which  cannot  well  be  efiected  by  simple  ignition.  Treat  the 
contents  of  the  crucible  now  with  water,  and  wash  the  residuary  platinum, 
until  the  last  rinsings  remain  clear  upon  addition  of  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.*  Dry  the  residuary  platinum,  ignite,  and  weigh.  One  equivalent 
of  platinum  represents  one  equivalent  of  potassium. 

§98. 

• 

2.  Soda. 
a.  Solution. 

See  §  97,  a — solution  of  potassa — ^all  the  directions  given  in  that  place 
applying  equally  to  the  solution  of  soda  and  its  salts. 

ft.  Determination. 

Soda  is  determined  either  as  sulphate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  as 
chloride  of  sodium  or  as  carbonate  of  soda  (§  69).  For  the  alkalimetric 
estimation  of  caustic  soda,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  see  §§  219  and  220 ;  and 
for  the  acidimetric  estimation  of  silicofiuoride  of  sodium,  see  §  215. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Soda;   2.  Nitrate  of  Soda;   8.  CHLORroE  of 

Sodium. 

In  general  the  salts  of  soda  corresponding  to  the  salts  of  potassa  specified 
under  the  analogous  potash  compounds,  §  97. 

4.  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Caustic  soda,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids, 
also  nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

In  the  borate  of  soda  the  alkali  is  estimated  best  as  sulphate  of  soda 
(§  136) ;  in  the  phosphate,  as  chloride  of  sodium,  nitrate,  or  carbonate  of 
soda  (§135). 

Salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids  are  determined  either,  like  the  corre- 
sponding potassa  compoimds,  as  chloride,  or  nitrate ;  or — ^by  preference 


.  *  The  washing  of  the  residuary  platinum  may  generally  be  effected  by  simple  decan- 
tation. 
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as  carbonate.  (This  latter  method  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  salts  of 
potassa.)  The  analyst  must  here  bear  in  mind,  that  when  carbon  acts  on 
fusing  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonic  oxide  escapes,  and  caustic  soda  in  not 
inconsiderable  quantity  is  formed. 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Soda. 

J£  alone  and  in  aqueous  solution,  evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite  and  weigh 
the  residue  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  (§42).  The  process  does  not 
involve  any  risk  of  loss  by  decrepitation,  as  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of 
potassa.  If  free  sulphuric  acid  happens  to  be  present,  this  is  removed  in 
the  same  way  as  in  tiie  case  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 

With  regard  to  the  conversion  of  chloride  of  sodium,  &c.,  into  sulphate 
of  soda,  see  §  97,  b,  1.  For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  69.  The 
method  is  easy,  and  gives  accurate  results. 

2.  Determination  as  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Same  method  as  described  in  1.  The  rules  given  and  the  observations 
made  in  §  97,  b,  2,  apply  equally  here.  For  properties  of  the  residue, 
see  §69. 

3.  Determination  as  Chloride  of  Sodium. 

Same  method  as  described  in  1.  The  rules  given  and  the  observations 
made  in  §  97,  b,  3,  apply  equally  here.  For  properties  of  the  residue 
see  §  69. 

The  methods  of  converting  the  sulphate,  chromate,  chlorate,  and  silicate 
of  soda  into  chloride  of  sodium,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  Section, 
tmder  the  respective  heads  of  the  acids  which  these  salts  contain. 

4.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution,  ignite  moderately,  and  weigh.  The 
results  are  perfectly  accurate.   For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  69. 

Caustic  soda  is  converted  into  the  carbonate  by  adding  to  its  aqueous 
solution  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
igniting  the  residue. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  if  in  the  dry  state,  is  converted  into  the  carbonate 
by  ignition.  The  heat  must  be  very  gradually  increased,  and  the  crucible 
kept  well  covered.  If  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  a 
capacious  silver  or  platiniun  dish,  and  the  residue  ignited. 

Salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids  are  converted  into  the  carbonate  by 
ignition  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  from  which  the  lid  is  removed 
after  a  time.  The  heat  must  be  increased  very  gradually.  When  the 
mass  has  ceased  to  swell,  the  crucible  is  placed  obliquely,  with  the  lid 
leaning  against  it  (see  §  52,  fig.  60),  and  a  dull  red  heat  applied  imtil  the 
carbon  is  consumed  as  &r  as  practicable.  The  contents  of  the  crucible  are 
then  warmed  with  water,  and  the  fiuid  is  filtered  off  from  the  residuary 
carbon,  which  is  carefrdly  washed.  The  filtrate  and  rinsings  are  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  with  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
the  residue  is  ignited  and  weighed.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added, 
to  convert  any  caustic  soda  that  may  have  been  formed  into  carbonate. 
The  method,  if  carefuUy  conducted,  gives  accurate  results;  however,  a 
small  loss  of  soda  on  carbonization  is  not  to  be  avoided. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  may  be  converted  into  carbonate, 
by  adding  to  their  aqueous  solution  perfectly  pure  oxalic  acid  in  moderate 
excess,  and  evaporating  several  times  to  dr}'ness,  with  repeated  renewal  of 
the  water.  AU  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  escapes  in  this  process, 
(partly  decomposed,  partly  undecomposed) ;  and  equally  bo  all  the  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  in  the  case*  of  chloride  of  sodium.     If  the  residue  is  now 
ignited  until  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  is  removed,  carbonate  of  soda  is  left. 

§  99. 

3.  Ammonia. 

a.  Solution. 

Ammonia  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  aU  its  salts  with  those  acids  which 
claim  our  attention  here.  It  is  not  always  necessary,  however,  to  dissolve 
the  ammoniacal  salts  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
ammonia  contained  in  them. 

b.  Determination, 

Ammonia  is  weighed,  as  stated  §  70,  either  in  the  form  of  chloride  of 
ammonium^  or  in  that  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 
Into  these  form's  it  may  be  converted  either  directly  or  indirectly  (t.e., 
after  expulsion  as  ammonia,  and  re- combination  with  an  acid).  Am- 
monia is  also  frequently  determined  by  volimietric  analysis,  and  its 
quantity  is  sometimes  inferred,  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen. 

We  convert  directly  into 

1.  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

Ammoniacal  gas  and  its  aqueous  solution,  and  also  ammoniacal  salts  with 
weak  volatile  adds  (carbonate  of  ammonia,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  <&c). 

2.    BiCHLOKIDE  OF  PlATINUM  AND  ChLORIDE  OF  AmMONIUM. 

Ammoniacal  salts  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  such  as  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, phosphate  of  ammonia,  <&c. 

3.  The  methods  based  on  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia  from  its  com- 
pounds, and  also  that  of  inferring  the  amount  of  ammonia  from  the  volume 
of  nitrogen  eliminated  in  the  dry  way,  are  equally  applicable  to  all  am- 
moniacal salts. 

The  expulsion  of  ammonia  in  the  dry  way,  (by  ignition  with  soda-lime,) 
and  the  estimation  of  that  alkali  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen  eliminated 
in  the  dry  way,  being  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  estimation  of  the 
nitrogen  in  organic  compounds,  I  refer  the  student  to  the  Section  on 
organic  analysis.  Here  I  shall  only  give  the  methods  based  upon  the 
expulsion  of  ammonia  and  of  nitrogen  in  the  wet  way.  For  the  alkali- 
metric  estimation  of  free  ammonia,  see  §§  219  and  220. 

1.  Determination  as  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  on  the 
water-bath,  and  dry  the  residue  at  100°  omtil  the  weight  remains  constant 
(§  42).  The  results  are  accurate.  The  volatilization  of  the  chloride  is 
very  trifling.  A  direct  experiment  gave  99*94  instead  of  100.  (See 
Expt.  15.)  The  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  makes  no  difference ;  the 
conversion  of  caustic  ammonia  into  chloride  of  ammonium  may  accordingly 
be  effected  by  supersaturating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  same  applies 
to  the  conversion  of  the  carbonate,  with  this  addition  only,  that  the  pro- 
cess of  supersaturation  must  be  conducted  in  an  obliquely-placed  flask, 
and  the  mixture  heated  in  the  same,  till  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off. 
In  the  analysis  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  we  proceed  in  the  same  way, 
taking  care  simply,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
before  proceeding  to  evaporate,  to  filter  off  the  sulphur  which  may  have 
separated.     Instead  of  weighing  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  its  quantity 
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may  be  inferred  by  the  determination  of  its  chlorine  according  to  §  141,  b, 
(Comp.  chloride  of  potassium,  §  97,  ft,  3). 

2.  Detemunation  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Ammonium, 

a.  Ammomacal  salts  with  volatile  acids. 

Same  method  as  described' in  §  97,  b,  4,  a  (bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  potassium). 

/3.  Ammoniacal  salts  with  non-volatile  acids. 

Same  method  as  described  §  97,  ft,  4,  /3  (bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  potassimn).  The  results  obtained  by  these  methods  are 
accurate. 

If  you  wish  to  control  the  results,*  ignite  the  double  chloride,  wrapped 
up  in  the  iilter,  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  calculate  the  amoimt  of  am- 
monia from  that  of  the  residuary  platinum.  The  results  must  agree. 
The  heat  must  be  increased  very  gradually.f  Want  of  due.  caution  in  this 
respect  is  apt  to  lead  to  loss,  from  particles  of  the  double  salt  being 
carried  away  with  the  chloride  of  ammonium.  Very  small  quantities 
of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  are  collected  on  an 
unweighed  filter,  dried,  and  at  once  reduced  to  platinum  by  ignition.} 

8.  Estimation  by  Expulsion  of  the  Ammonia  in  the  Wet  Way, 

This  method,  which  is  applicable  in  aU  cases,  may  be  effected  in  two 
different  ways — viz., 

a.  Expulsion  of  the  Ammonia  by  distillation  with  Solution  op  Po- 
TASSA,  or  Soda,  or  with  Mile  of  Lime. — ^Applicable  in  all  cases  where 
no  nitrogenous  organic  matters  from  which  ammonia  might  be  evolved 
upon  boiling  with  solution  of  potassa,  etc.,  are  present  with  the  ammonia 
salts. 

Weigh  the  substance  imder  examination  in  a  small  glass  tube,  3  centi- 
metres long  and  1  wide,  and  put  the  tube,  with  the  substance  in  it,  into  a 
ilask  containing  a  suitable  quantity  of  moderately  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa  or  soda,  or  milk  of  lime,  from  which  every  trace  of  ammonia  has 
been  removed  by  protracted  ebullition,  but  which  has  been  allowed  to  get 
thoroughly  cold  again ;  place  the  flask  in  a  slanting  position  on  wire-gauze, 
and  immediately  connect  it  by  means  of  a  glass-tube  bent  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  with  the  glass-tube  of  a  small  cooling  apparatus.  Connect  the 
lower  end  of  this  tube,  by  means  of  a  tight-fitting  perforated  cork,  with  a 
Bufiiciently  large  tubulated  receiver  which  is  in  its  turn  connected  with  a 
U  tube  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  passing  through  its  tubulure. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  volumetriccdly  the  quantity  of  ammonia  expelled^ 
introduce  the  larger  portion  of  a  measured  quantity  of  standard  solution  of 
oxalic  or  hydrochloric  acid  (§  215),  into  the  receiver,  the  remainder  into 
the  U  tube ;  add  to  the  portion  of  fiuid  in  the  latter  a  little  water,  and  color 
the  liquids  in  the  receiver  and  U  tube  red  with  1  or  2  c.  c.  of  tincture 
of  litmus.  The  cooling  tube  must  not  dip  into  the  fluid  in  the  receiver ; 
the  fluid  in  the  U  tube  must  completely  fill  the  lower  part,  but  it  must  not 
rise  high,  as  otherwise  the  passage  of  air  bubbles  might  easily  occasion  loss 

*  If  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  is  pure,  which  may  be 
known  by  its  color  and  general  appearance,  this  control  may  be  dispensed  with. 

t  The  best  way  is  to  continue  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat  for  a  long  time, 
then  to  remove  the  lid,  place  the  crucible  obliauely,  with  the  lid  leaning  against  it,  and 
bum  the  charred  filter  at  a  gradually  increased  heat  (H.  Kose). 

t  In  a  series  of  experiments  to  get  the  platinum  from  pure  and  perfectly  anhydrous 
ammonio'bichloride  of  platinum,  by  very  cautious  ignition,  Mr.  Lucius,  one  of  my 
pupils,  obtained  from  44*1  to  44*8  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  instead  of  44*8. 
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by  spirting.     The  quantity  of  acid  used  must  of  course  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  fix  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  expeUed. 

When  the  apparatus  is  fully  arranged,  and  you  have  ascertained  that  all 
the  joints  are  perfectly  tight,  heat  the  contents  of  the  £ask  to  gentle 
ebullition,  and  continue  the  application  of  the  same  degree  of  heat  until 
the  drops,  as  they  ML  into  the  receiver,  have  for  some  time  altogether 
ceased  to  impart  the  least  tint  of  blue  to  the  portion  of  the  fluid  with  which 
they  first  come  in  contact.  Loosen  the  cork  of  the  fiask,  allow  to  stand 
half  an  hour,  pour  the  contents  of  the  receiver  and  U  tube  into  a  beaker, 
rinsing  out  wiUi  small  quantities  of  water,  determine  finally  with  a  standard 
solution  of  soda  the  quantity  of  acid  still  free,  which,-  by  simple  subtrac- 
tion, will  give  the  amount  of  acid  which  has  combined  with  the  ammonia ; 
and  from  this  you  may  now  calculate  the  amount  of  the  latter  (§  220). 
Kesults  accurate. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  by  the  gravimetric  method  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  expelled,  receive  the  ammonia  evolved  in  a  quantity  of  hydro- 
diloric  acid  more  than  sufficient  to  fix  the  whole  of  it,  and  determine  the 
chloride  of  anmionium  formed,  either  by  simple  evaporation,  after  the  direc- 
tions of  1,  or  as  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum,  afler,  the  directions  of  2. 

b.  Expulsion  of  the  Ammonia  bt  Milk  of  Lime,  without  Application 
OF  Heat. — This  method,  recommended  by  Sghlosino,  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  an  aqueous  solution  containing  firee  ammonia  gives  off  the  latter 
completely,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  when  exposed  in  a  shallow 
vessel  to  the  air,  at  the  common  temperature.  It  finds  application  in 
cases  where  the  presence  of  6rganic  nitrogenous  substances,  decomposable 
by  boiling  alkalies,  forbids  the  use  of  the  method  described  in  3,  a ;  thus, 
for  instance,  in  the  estimation  of  the  ammonia  in  urine,  manures,  &c. 

The  fiuid  containing  the  ammonia,  the  volume  of  which  must  not  exceed 
35  c.  c,  is  introduced  into  a  shallow  fiat-bottomed  vessel  from  10  to  12 
oentunetres  in  diameter ;  this  vessel  is  put  on  a  plate  filled  with  mercury. 
A  tripod,  made  of  a  massive  glass  rod,  is  placed  in  the  vessel  which  con- 
tains the  solution  of  the  ammoniacal  salt,  and  a  saucer  or  shallow  dish  with 
10  c.  c.  of  the  normal  solution  of  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid  (§215)  put  on 
it.  A  beaker  is  now  inverted  over  the  whole.  The  beaker  is  li^d  up 
on  one  side  as  far  as  is  required,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  of 
lime  added  by  means  of  a  pipette  (which  should  not  be  drawn  out  at  the 
lower  end).  The  beaker  is  then  rapidly  pressed  down,  and  weighted  with 
a  stone  slab.  Afi;er  forty-eight  hours  the  glass  is  lifted  up,  and  a  slip  of 
moist  reddened  litmus  paper  placed  in  it ;  if  no  change  of  color  is  observable, 
this  is  a  sign  that  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia  is  complete ;  in  the  con- 
trary case,  lihe  glass  must  be  replaced.  Instead  of  the  beaker  and  plate 
with  mercury,  a  bell-jar,  with  a  ground  and  greased  rim,  placed  air-tight 
on  a  level  glass  plate,  may  be  used.  A  bell-jar,  having  at  the  top  a 
tubular  opening,  furnished  with  a  close-fitting  glass  stopper,  answers  the 
purpose  best,  as  it  permits  the  introduction  of  a  slip  of  red  litmus  paper 
suspended  from  a  IJiread ;  thus  enabling  the  operator  to  see  whether  the 
combination  of  the  ammonia  with  the  acid  is  completed,  without  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  bell-jar.  According  to  Schlosing,  forty-eight 
hours  are  always  sufficient  to  expel  O'l  to  1  ^gramme  of  ammonia  from 
25  to  35  c.  c.  of  solution.  However,  I  can  admit  this  statement  only  as 
regards  quantities  up  to  0*3  grm. ;  quantities  above  this  oflen  require  a 
longer  time.  I,  therefore,  always  prefer  operating  with  quantities  of  sub- 
stance containing  no  more  than  0*3  grm.  ammonia  at  the  most. 
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When  all  the  ammonia  has  been  expelled,  and  has  entered  into  combi- 
nation with  the  acid,  the  quantity  of  acid  left  free  is  determined  by  means 
of  standard  solution  of  soda,  and  the  amount  of  the  anmionia  calculated 
from  the  result  (§  220). 

4.  Estimation  by  Expulsion  of  the  Nitrogen  in  the  Wet  Way, 
A  process  for  determining  ammonia  by  means  of  the  azotometer  has  been 
given  by  W.  K!nop.*     It  depends  on  ^e  separation  of  the  nitrogen  by  a 
bromized  and  strongly  alkidine  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda.     This 
will  be  found  under  Analysis  of  Soils,  §  266,  8,  h, 

Krockeb  and  DiETRiCHf  employ  the  same  principle  in  another  manner. 
They  decompose  the  ammonia  compounds  by  means  of  a  measured  quan- 
tity of  bromized  hypochlorite  of  soda,  determine  the  undecomposed  re- 
mainder, and  thus  find  the  amount  that  has  been  decomposed.  They  use 
the  same  decomposing  fluid  as  Knop.  It  is  determined  with  a  solution 
of  arsenite  of  soda,  containing  4*95  grm.  (^  eq.)  of  the  acid  in  a  litre. 
As  the  arsenious  acid  requires  2  eq.  oxygen,  or  as  the  case  may  be,  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  iodine,  this  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  represents  ^  eq.  oxygen, 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine.  As  again  3  eq.  chlorine  or  bromine  are 
necessary  to  decompose  1  eq.  ammonia  and  liberate  1  eq.  nitrogen,  3  c.  c. 
of  arsenite  of  soda  solution  correspond  to  ^ ^ g q ^  eq.  chlorine  or  ^^^^^^  eq. 
(0*0017  grm.)  ammonia.  1  c.  c.  therefore  corresponds  to  0*0005666  grm. 
'  ammonia.  The  estimation  of  the  bleaching  fluid  with  the  arsenic  solution 
is  conducted  after  Penot's  process  (§  227).  The  experiment  is  conse- 
quently performed  as  follows :  add  to  the  solution  of  the  ammonia  salt 
measured  quantities  of  the  oxidizing  solution  till  no  more  effervescence 
takes  place,  allow  to  stand  ten  minutes,  dilute  with  water  fi-ee  from 
ammonia  and  run  in  the  arsenic  solution  from  a  burette,  drop  by  drop  to- 
wards the  end,  till  no  reaction  is  produced  on  iodide  of  potassium  and 
starch  paper.  Deduct  the  c.  c.  of  arsenic  solution  used  from  the  c.  c.  cor- 
responding to  the  quantity  of  bromized  solution  added,  the  remainder 
represents  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  accordance  with  the  relation  above 
pointed  out.  The  test-analyses  commimicated  by  the  authors  are  satis- 
&ctory.  In  the  presence  of  other  substances  whidi  are  oxidized  by  chlo- 
rine the  method  is  inapplicable. 

§  100. 

Supplement  to  the  First  Group, 

LITHIA. 

In  the  absence  of  other  bases,  lithia  may,  like  potassa  and  soda,  be  con- 
verted into  anhydrous  sulphate,  and  weighed  in  that  form  (Li  O,  S  OJ. 
As  lithia  forms  no  acid  sulphate,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be 
readily  removed  by  simple  ignition.  Carbonate  of  lithia  also,  which  is 
diflicultly  soluble  in  water,  and  fuses  at  a  red  heat  without  suffering  decom- 
position, is  well  suited  for  weighing ;  whilst  chloride  of  lithium,  which 
deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  is  by  ignition  in  moist  air  converted  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  lithia,  is  imfit  for  the  estimation  of  lithia. 

In  presence  of  other  alkalies,  lithia  is  best  converted  into  basic  phosphate 
OF  lithia  (3  Li  O,  P  Oj),  and  weighed  in  that  form.  This  is  effected  by 
the  following  process :  add  to  the  solution  a  suflicient  quantity  of  phosphate 

*  Chera.  Centralbl.  I860,  244. 
t  Zeitschr.  f.  Analyt,  Chem.  Z,  04. 
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of  soda  (whicli  must  be  perfectly  free  from  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths), 
and  enough  soda  to  keep  the  reaction  alkaline,  and  evaporate  the  mixture 
to  dryness ;  pour  water  over  the  residue,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve 
the  soluble  salts  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  add  an  equal  volume  of  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  digest  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter  afler  twelve  hours,  and  wash 
the  precipitate  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  solution  of 
ammonia.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  and  first  washings  to  dryness,  and  treat 
the  residue  in  the  same  way  as  before.  If  some  more  phosphate  of  lithia 
is  thereby  obtained,  add  this  to  the  principal  quantity.  The  process  gives, 
on  an  average,  99*61  for  100  parts  of  lithia. 

If  the  quantity  of  lithia  present  is  relatively  very  small,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  potassa  or  soda  compounds  should  first  be  removed  by 
addition  of  absolute  alcohol  to  the  most  highly  concentrated  solution  of 
the  salts  (chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  or  nitrates,  but  not  sulphates) ; 
since  this,  by  lessening  the  amount  of  water  required  to  efiect  the  separa- 
tion of  the  phosphate  of  lithia  from  the  soluble  salts,  will  prevent  loss  of 
lithia  (W.  Mayer*). 

The  precipitated  basic  phosphate  of  lithia  has  the  formula  3  Li  O, 
P  Oj  +  aq.  It  dissolves  in  2539  parts  of  pure,  and  3920  parts  of  ammo- 
niated  water ;  at  100^,  it  completely  loses  its  water ;  if  pure,  it  does  not 
cake  at  a  moderate  red  heat  (Mater). 

The  objections  raised  by  RAMMELSBERof  to  Mater's  method  of  estimating 
lithia  I  find  to  be  ungrounded.  According  to  my  own  experience,  it 
appears  that  the  filtrate  and  wash-water  must  be  evaporated  in  a  platinum- 
dish  not  only  once,  but  at  least  twice — ^in  &ct,  till  a  residue  is  obtained 
which  is  completely  soluble  in  dilute  ammonia.  Phosphate  of  lithia  may 
be  dried  at  100*,  or  ignited  according  to  §  53,  before  being  weighed.  In 
the  latter  case,  care  must  be  taken  to  free  the  filter  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  precipitate  before  proceeding  to  incinerate  it.  I  have  thus  ob- 
tained,^ instead  of  100  parts  carbonate  of  lithia,  by  drying  at  100**,  99*84, 
99-89,  100-41,— by  igniting  99*66  and  100*05.  The  phosphate  of  lithia 
obtained  was  free  from  soda. 

SECOND    GROUP. 
BARTTA — STRONTIA — LIME — MAGNESIA. 

§    101. 

1.  Bartta. 

a.  Solution. 

Caustic  bajTta  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  many  of  the  salts  of  this  alka^ 
line  earth.  The  salts  of  baryta  which  are  insoluble  in  water  are,  with  almost 
the  single  exception  of  the  sulphate,  readily  dissolved  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  solution  of  the  sulphate  is  effected  by  frision  with  the  mixed 
carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa,  &c.    (See  §  132.) 

b.  Determination. 

Baryta  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate^  or  as  carbonate^  rarely  (in  the  sepa^ 
ration  from  strontia),  as  ailico-fiuoride  of  barium  (§71).     Bisuyta  in  the 

*  Aimal.  der  Ghem.  u.  Pharm.  98,  198,  where  Mayer  has  also  demonstrated  the 
non-exiHtence  of  a  phosphate  of  soda  and  lithia  of  fixed  composition  (Berzelius),  or  of 
yarying  composition  (Bammelsbei^). . 

t  Fogg.  AnnaL  102,  443.  %  Zeitschr.  f.  Analyt.  Chem.  1,  42. 
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pure  state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate,  may  also  be  determined  by  the  volu- 
metric (alkalimetric)  method.     Comp.  §  223. 
We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Bartta. 

a.  By  Precipitation,  b.  By  Evaporation. 

All  compounds  of  baryta  without  All  compounds  of  baryta  with 
exception.  volatile  acids,  if  no  other  non- vola- 

tile body  is  present. 

2.  Carbonate  of  Bartta. 

a.  All  salts  of  baryta  soluble  in  water. 

b.  Salts  of  baryta  with  organic  acids. 

Baryta,  is  both  precipitated  and  weighed,  by  fiir  the  most  frequently  as 
sulphate,  the  more  so  as  this  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  most  conveniently 
separated  from  other  bases.  The  determination  by  means  of  evaporation 
(1,  b)  is,  in  cases  where  it  can  be  applied,  and  where  we  are  not  obliged  to 
evaporate  large  quantities  of  fluid,  very  exact  and  convenient.  Baryta  is 
determined  as  carbonate  in  the  wet  way,  when  from  any  reason  it  is  not 
possible  or  not  desirable  to  precipitate  it  as  sulphate.  If  a  fluid  or  dry 
substance  contains  bodies,  which  impede  the  precipitation  of  the  baryta  as 
sulphate  or  carbonate  (alkaline  citrates,  metaphosphoric  acid,  see  §  71, 
a  and  ^),  such  bodies  must  of  course  be  got  rid  of,  before  proceeding  to 
precipitation. 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Baryta, 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

Heat  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  baryta,  which  must  not  contain 
too  much  free  acid,  (and  must,  therefore,  if  necessary,  first  be  freed  there- 
from by  evaporation  or  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,)  in  a  platinum  or 
porcekon  di^,  or  in  a  glass  vessel,  to  incipient  ebullition,  add  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  keep  the  mixture  for  some  time 
at  a  temperature  very  near  die  boiling  point,  and  allow  the  precipitate  a 
few  minutes  to  subside ;  decant  the  almost  clear  supernatant  fluid  on  a 
filter,  boil  the  precipitate  three  or  four  times  with  water,  then  transfer  it 
to  the  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling  water,  xmtil  the  filtrate  is  no  longer 
rendered  turbid  by  chloride  of  barium.  Dry  the  precipitate,  and  treat  it 
as  directed  in  §  53.  If  the  precipitate  has  been  properly  washed  in  the 
manner  here  directed,  it  is  perfectly  pure,  and  gives  up  no  chloride  of 
barium  to  acetic  acid,  even  if  boiling,  nor  any  appreciable  trace  of  it,  to 
boiling  nitric  acid,  though  the  solution  had  contained  that  salt.* 

b.  By  Evaporation. 

Add  to  the  solution,  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  pure  sulphuric 
acid  very  slightly  in  excess,  and  evaporate  on  the  water-bath ;  expel  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by  cautious  application  of  heat,  and  ignite  the 
residue. 

For  the  properties  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  see  §  71. 

Both  methods,  if  properly  and  .carefully  executed,  give  almost  absolutely 
accurate  results. 

*  I  mention  this  in  reference  to  Siegle's  statement  in  the  Journal  f.  prakt.  Chem. 
69,  142,  that  acetio  acid  and  nitric  acid  will  still  extract  small  quantities  of  chloride  of 
barium  from  sulphate  of  baryta,  formed  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
thoroughly  washed  with  water. 
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2.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Baryta. 

a.  In  Solutione. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilate  solution  of  the  baiyta  salt,  in  a  beaker  with 
ammonia,  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  let  the  mixture 
stand  several  hours  in  a  warm  place.  Filter,  wash  the  precipitate  with 
water  mixed  with  a  Uttle  ammonia,  dry,  and  ignite  (§  53). 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  71.  This  method  involves 
a.  tri£ing  loos  of  substance,  .as  the  carbonate  of  baryta  is  not  absolutely 
insoluble  in  water.  The  direct  experiment,  No.  62,  gave  99*79  instead 
of  100. 

If  the  solution  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts,  the  loss 
incurred  is  much  more  considerable,  since  the  presence  of  such  salts  greatly 
increases  the  solubility  of  the  carbonate  of  baryta. 

h.  In  S flits  of  Baryta  with  Organic  Acids. 
Heat  the  salt  slowly  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  until  no  more  fumes 
are  evolved ;  place  the  crucible  obliquely,  with  the  lid  leaning  against  it, 
and  ignite,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  consumed,  and  the  residue  pre- 
sents a  perfectly  white  appearance :  moisten  the  residue  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  evaporate,  ignite  gently,  and 
weigh.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  quite  satis^tory.  A 
direct  experiment.  No.  63,  gave  99*61  instead  of  100.  The  loss  of  sub- 
stance, which  almost  invariably  attends  this  method,  is  owing  to  particles 
of  the  salt  being  carried  away  with  the  fumes  evolved  upon  ignition,  and 
is  accordingly  the  less  considerable,  the  more  slowly  and  gradually  the  heat 
is  increased.  Omission  of  the  moistening  of  the  residue  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  would  involve  a  further  loss  of  substance,  as  the  ignition  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta  in  contact  with  carbon  is  attended  with  formation  of  some 
caustic  baryta,  carbonic  oxide  gas  being  evolved. 

§  102. 

2.  Strontia. 

a.  Solution. 

See  the  preceding  paragraph  (§  101,  a. — Solution  of  baryta),  the  direc- 
tions there  given  applying  equally  here. 

b.  Determination. 

Strontia  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  or  as  carbonate  of  strontia  (§72). 
Strontia  in  the  pure  state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate,  may  be  determined  alao 
by  the  volumetric  (alkalimetric)  method.  Ck)mp.  §  223. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Strontia. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

All  compounds  of  strontia  without  exception. 

b.  By  Evaporation. 

All  salts  of  strontia  with  volatile  acids,  if  no  other  non- volatile  body  is 
present. 

2.  Carbonate  qp  Strontia. 

a.  All  compounds  of  strontia  soluble  in  water. 

/3.  Salts  of  strontia  with  organic  acids. 

The  method  based  on  the  precipitation  of  strontia  witih  sulphuric  acid 
jrields  accurate  results  only  ih  cases  where  ihe  fluid  from  which  the  strontia 
is  to  be  precipiti^ted  may.  be  mixed,  without  injury,  with  alcohol.    Where 

II.  M 
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this  cannot  be  done,  and  where  the  method  based  on  the  evaporation  of 
the  solution  of  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid  is  equaUj  inapplicable,  the 
conversion  into  the  carbonate  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  preference,  if 
admissible.  As  in  the  case  of  barjta,  so  here,  we  have  to  be  on  our 
guard  agaiiist  the  presence  of  substances  which  would  impede  precipitation. 

1.  Det^m^nation  as  Sulphate  of  Strontia, 

a,  Py  Precipitation, 

Mix  the  solutioii  of  the  ^alt  of  strontia  (which  must  not  be  too  dilute, 
nor  contain  much  free  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid),  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  in  excess,  in  a  beaker,  and  add,  at  least  an  equAl  volume  of  alcohol ; 
let  the  mixture  ^1^lnd  twelve  hours,  and  filter;  wash  the  precipitate  with 
dilute  spirit  of  wine,  dry  and  ignite  (§  53), 

If  the  circumst^mces  of  the  case  prevent  the  iise  of  alcohol,  the  fluid 
must  be  precipitated  in  a  tolerably  concentrated  state,  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  cold  ft>F  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed 
with  cold  water,  until  the  last  rinsings  manifest  no  longer  an  acid  reaction, 
and  leave  no  perceptible  residue  upon  evaporation.  If  traces  of  free  sul* 
phuric  acid  remain  adhering  to  the  filter,  the  latter  turns  black  on  drying, 
and  crumbles  to  pieces ;  too  protracted  washing  of  die  precipitate,  on  the 
other  hand,  tends  to  increase  the  loss  of  substance. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  precipitate  be  thoroughly  dry,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  ignite  it;  otherwise  it  will  be  apt  to  throw  off  fine  particles 
during  the  latter  process.  The  filter,  which  is  to  be  burnt  apart  firom  the 
precipitate,  must  be  as  clean  as  possible,  or  some  loss  of  substance  will 
be  incurred ;  as  may  be  clearly  seen  ftom  the  depth  of  the  carmine  tint 
of  the  fiame  with  which  the  filter  bums  if  the  precipitate  has  not  been 
properly  removed. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  72.  When  alcohol  is  used 
and  the  directions  given  are  properly  adhered  to,  the  results  are  very  accu- 
rate ;  when  the  sulphate  of  strontia  is  precipitated  firom  an  aqueous  solution, 
on  the  contrary,  a  certain  amount  of  loss  is  unavoidable,  as  sulphate  of 
strontia  is  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  The  direct  experiments,  No. 
64,  gave  only  98'12  and  98*02  instead  of  100.  However,  the  error  may 
be  rectified,  by  calculating  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  strontia  dissolved  in 
the  filtrate  and  the  wash-water,  basing  the  calculation  upon  the  known 
d^ee  of  solubility  of  sulphate  of  strontia  in  pure  and  acidified  water. 
See  Expt.  No.  65,  which,  with  this  correction,  gave  99*77  instead  of  100, 

h.  By  Evaporation, 
The  same  method  as  described  for  baryta,  §  101,  1,  h 

2.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Strontia^ 

a.  In  Solutions. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  a.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  72.  The  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  as  carbonate 
of  strontia  is  nearly  absolutely  insoluble  in  water  containing  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  direct  experiment,  No.  66,  gave  99*82  instead 
of  100.  Presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  exercises  here  a  less  adverse  influence 
than  in  the  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  baryta, 

b.  In  Salts  with  Organic  Acids. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  b.  The  remarks  made  there, 
respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  apply  equally  here. 
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§  103, 

3.  LiMX, 

a.  Solution, 
See  §  101,  a, — Solution  of  barjta.     Fluoride  of  calcium  is,  hj  means  of 
sulphuric  acid,  converted  into  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  latter  again,  if 
necessary,  decomposed  by  boiling  or  fasang  with  an  alkaline  carbonate 

(§  182). 

i.  Determination, 

Lime  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate,  or  as  carbonate  of  lime  (§  78).  It 
may  be  brought  into  the  first  form  by  evaporation,  or  by  precipitafiui'; 
into  the  latter,  by. precipitation  as  oxalate,  or  at  once  as  carbonate,  o^by 
ignition. 

Small  quantities  of  lime  are  also  occasionally  reduced  to  the  caustic 
state,  instead  of  being  converted  into  carbonate.  Lime  in  the  pure  state, 
or  in  form  of  carbonate,  may  be  determined  also  by  the  volumetric  (alkali* 
metric)  method.     Comp.  §  223, 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  LiifE, 

a.  By  Precipitation, 
All  salts  of  Hme  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  provided  no  other  sub- 
stance insoluble  in  alcohol  be  present, 

h.  By  Evaporation, 
All  salts  of  lime  with  volatile  acids,  provided  no  non-volatile  body  be 
present. 

2,  Carbonate  of  Like,  .^  ^ 

a.  By  Precipitation  ivith  Carbonate  of  Ammonia^ 
AH  salts  of  lune  soluble  in  water. 

b.  By  Precipitation  with  Oxalate  of  Ammonia^ 

AH  salts  of  lime  soluble  in  water  or  in  hydrochloric  acid  without 
exception. 

c.  By  Ignition, 

Salts  of  lime  with  organic  acids. 

Of  these  several  methods,  2,  b  (precipitation  with  oxalate  of  ammonia) 
is  the  one  most  frequently  resorted  to.  This,  and  the  method  1,  b,  give 
the  most  accurate  results.  The  method,  1,  a,  is  usually  resorted  to  only 
to  effect  the  separation  of  lime  from  ol^er  Ikiscs  ;  2,  a,  generally  only  to 
effect  the  separation  of  Hme  together  with  other  alkaline  earths  from  the 
alkalies.  As  many  bodies  (alkaline  citrates,  and  metaphosphates)  interfere 
with  the  precipitation  of  lime  by  the  precipitants  ^ven,  these,  if  present, 
must  be  first  removed. 

1«  Determination  as  Sulphate  ofLime^ 

a.  By  Precipitation, 
Mix  the  solution  of  lime  in  a  besiker,  with  dilute  sulphurio  acid  in 
excess,  and  add  twice  the  volume  of  alcohol;  let  the  mixture  stand  twelve 
hours,  filter,  and  thoroughly  wash  the  precipitate  with  spirit  of  wine^  dry, 
W^  ignite  moderately  (§  53).  For  the  properties  of  the  predpitate,  see 
§73.  The  results  are  very  accurate,  A  direct  experiment,  No.  67,  gav^ 
99-64  instead  (€  100. 

MS 
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b.  By  Evaporation. 
The  same  method  aa  described  ^  101,  1,  b, 

2.  Determination  cu  Carbonate  of  Lime, 

a.  By  PredfUtation  vrith  Carbonate  of  Ammonia, 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  a.  The  precipitate  mmt  be 
-exposed  only  to  a  very  gentle  red  heat,  but  this  must  be  continued  for 
some  time.     For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  73. 

This  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  the  loss  of  substance  incurred 
being  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

If  the  solution  contains  chloride  of  ammonium  or  similar  ammoniacal 
salts  in  considerable  proportion,  the  loss  of  substance  incurred  is  &r  greater. 
The  same  is  the  case  if  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  pure  instead  of 
.ammoniacal  water.  A  direct  e3q)eriment,  No.  68,  in  which  pure  water 
was  used,  gave  99*17  instead  of  100  parts  of  lime. 

b.  By  Precipitation  with  Oxalate  of  Ammonia, 

a.  The  Lime  Salt  is  soluble  in  Water. 
To  the  hot  solution  in  a  beaker,  add  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  moderate 
excess,  and  then  ammonia  sufficient  to  impart  an  ammoniacal  smell  to  the 

'fluid ;  cover  the  glass,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  yrarm  pktce  until  the  precipitate 
baa  complete^  subsided,  which  will  reiquire  twelve  hours,  at  least  '  Pour 
the  clear  fluid  gently  and  cautiously,  so  as  to  leave  the  precipitate  undis- 
turbed, on  a  filter ;  wash  the  precipitate  two  or  three  times  by  decantation 

.  with  hot  water ;  lastly,  transfer  the  precipitate  also  to  the  filter,  by  rinsing 
with  hot  water,  taking  care,  before  the  addition  of  a  fresh  portion,  to  wait 
until  the  fluid  has  completely  passed  through  the  filter.  Small  particles 
of  the  precipitate,  adhering  firmly  to  the  glass,  are  removed  with  a  feather. 
If  tliis  fidls  to  effect  their  complete  removal,  they  should  be  dissolved  in  a 
few  2tope  of  highly  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia  added  to  the  solutioui 
and  like  oxahite  obtained  added  to  &e  first  precipitate.  Deviations  from 
the.  rules  laid  down  here  will  generally  give  rise  to  the  passing  of  a  turbid 
fluid  through  the  filter.  After  having  washed  the  precipitate,  dry  it  on  the 
filter  in  the  fimnel,  and  transfer  the  dry  precipitate  to  a  platint^  crucible, 
taking  care  to  remove  it  as  completely  as  .possible  from  the  filter ;  bum  the 
filter  on  a  piece  of  platinum  wire,  letting  the  ash  drop  into  the  hoUow  of 
the  lid ;  put  the  latter,  how  iiiverted,  on  the  crucible,  so  that  the  filter  ash 
may  not  mix  with  the  precipitate ;  heat  at  first  very  gently,  then  more 
strongly,  imtil  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  heated  to  very  fidnt  redness. 
Keep  it  at  that  temperature  firom  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  removing  the  lid 
fi*om  time  to  time.     I  am  accustomed  during  this  operation  to  move  the 

•  lamp  backwards  and  forwards  under  the  crucible  with  tiie  hand,  since,  if 
you  allow  it  to  stand,  the  heat  may.  very  easily  get  too  high.  Finally 
allow  to  cool  in  the  desiccator  and  weigh.  After  .weighing,  moisten  the 
contents  of  the  crucible,  which  must  be  perfectly  white,  or  barely  show 
the  least  tinge  of  gray,  with  a  little  Water,  and  test  this  aft»r  a  time 'With 
a  minute  slip  of  turmeric  paper.  Should  the  paper  turn  brown — a  sign 
that  the  heat  applied  was  too  strong — rinse  off  the  fluid  adhering  to  ti^e 
paper  with  a  little  water  into  the  crucible,  throw  in  a  small  lump  of  pui^ 

•carbonate  of  ammonia,  evaporate  to  dryness  (best  in  tiie  water-bath),  heat 
to  very  fidnt  redness,  and  weigh  the  residue.     If  the  weight  has  increayd, 

^repeat  the  same  operatiou  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  This  method 
gives  nearly  absolutely  accurate  results;  and  if  the  application  of  heat  ia 
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properlj  managed,  there  is  no  need  of  the  tedious  evaporation  with  car- 
bonate of .  ammonia.  A  direct  experiment,  No.  €9,  gave  99*99  instead 
of  100. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  73. 

If  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime  obtained  is  only  very  trifling,  I  prefer 
to  convert  it  into  caustic  lime  or  into  the  sulphate.  To  effect  the  former, 
the  oxalate  of  lime  is  heated  to  intense  redness,  in  a  small  platinum  crucible, 
over  a  gas  blowpipe-flame  for  some  time.  The  conversion  of  the  oxalate 
into  sulphate  is  effected  most  conveniently  by  Schbottss's  method|  viz., 
ignition  with  pure  sulphate  of  ammcmia.  ** 

Many  chemists  prefer  collecting  the  oxalate  of  lime  upon  a  weighed 
filter,  and  drying  at  100°.  Thus  obtained  it  consists  of  2  Ca  0,  C^O^+  2  aq. 
This  method,  besides  being  more  tedious,  gives  less  accurate  reauJts 
than  that  based  on  the  conversion  of  the  oxalate  into  the  carbonate.  The 
direct  experiment,  No.  70,  gave  100*45  instead  of  100. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  oxalate  of  lime  as  such,  or  in  form  of  carbonate, 
&c.,  the  quantity  of  lime  present  in  the  salt  may  be  determined  also  by 
two  different  volumetric  methods. 

a.  Jgtnte  the  oxalate,  converting  it  thus  into  a  mixture  of  carbonate 
and  caustic  lime,  and  determine  the  quantity  of  the  lime  by  the  alkaU- 
inetric  method  described  in  §  223 ;  or, 

b.  Determine  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  well-wa^^^  but  still  moist  oxalate 
of  lime  by  means  of  permanganate  of  potassa  (§  xd7),  and  reckon  for  each 
equivalent  of  bibaaic  oxalic  acid  2  equivalents  of  lime  (Hempel). 

With  proper  care,  both  these  volumetric  methods  give  as  accurate 
results  as  those  obtained  by  weighing.  (Gomp.  Expt.  No.  71.)  They 
deserve  to  be  reoomipaided  more  particularly  in  cases  where  an  entire 
series  of  quantitative  estimations  of  lime  has  to  be  made.  Under  certain 
circumstances  it  may  also  prove  advantageous  to  precipitate  the  lime  with 
a  measured- quantity  of  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid  or  quadroxalate 
of  potassa,  filter,  and  determine  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  filtrate. 
(Kbadt.*) 

fi.  The  Salt  is  inaoluble  in  Water. 
Dissolve  the  salt  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  add  combined 
with  the  lime  is  of  a  nature  to  escape  in  this  operation  (e.^.,  carbonic 
a^^id),  or  to  admit  of  its  separation  by  evaporation  (e.^.,  silicic  acid),  pro- 
ceed, afler  the  removal  of  Uie  acid,  as  directed  in  a.  But  if  the  acid  cannot 
thus  be  readily  got  rid  of  (e.g^  phosphoric  acid),  proceed  as  follows :  add 
ammonia  imtil  a  precipitate  begins  to  form,  re-dissolve  this  with  a  drop 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  and  finally  acetate 
of  soda ;  allow  the  predpitate  to  subside,  and  proceed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  operation  as  directed  in  a.  In  this  process  the  firee  hydrochloric 
acid  present  combines  with  the  ammonia  and  soda  of  the  oxalate  and 
acetate,  liberating  a  corresponding  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  and  acetic  acid, 
in  which  acids  oxalate  of  lime  is  nearly  insoluble.  The  method  yields 
accurate  results.    A  direct  experiment,  No.  72,  gave  99*78  instead  of  100. 

c.  By  Ignition, 
The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  h  (baryta).     The  residue  re- 
maining upon  evaporation  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  (which  operation  it 
is  advisable  to  perform  twice)  must  be  ignited  very  gently.     The  remarks 
made  in  §  101,  2,  6,  in  reference  to  &e  accuracy  of  &e  results,  apply 

*  Chem.  GentnObUtt,  1856,  816. 
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equally  here,  fey  way  of  control,  the  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  converted 
into  t^e  caufitic  state  or  into  sulphate  of  lime  (see  b^  a),  or  it  may  be 
determined  a1ka1imetricall^§  223). 

§  104. 

4.  Magnesia. 
o.  Solution.^ 
Many  of  the  compounds  of  magnesia  are  soluble  in  water ;  those  which 
are  insoluble  in\hat  menstruiun  dissoFve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the 
exception  of  some  silicates  and  aluminates. 

b.  Determination, 

Magnesia  is  weighed  (§  74)  either  as  sulphate  or  as  pyrophosphate,  or  as 
pure  magnesia.  In  the  pure  state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate,  it  may  be 
determined  also  by  the  alkali  metric  method  described  in  §  223. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

a.  Direatly,  b.  Indirectly. 

All  compounds  of  magnesia  with  All  compounds  of  magnesia  so-* 
volatile  acids,  providedg^o  other  luble  in  water,  and  also  those 
non- volatile  substance  iM^raent.        which,  insoluble  in  that  menstruum, 

dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
separation  of  their  acid  (provided 
no  ammoniacal  saks  be  present). 

2.  Pyrophosphate  of  Magnesia. 
An  compounds  of  magnesia  without  exception. 

3.  Pure*  Magnesia. 

a.  Salts  of  magnesia  with  organic  acids,  or  with  readily  volatile  in- 
organic oxygen  acids. 

b.  Chloride  of  magnesium,  and  the  compounds  of  magnesia  convertible 
into  that  salt. 

The  direct  determination  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  highly  recom* 
mended  in  all  cases  where  it  is  applicable.  The  indirect  conversion  into 
the  sulphate  serves  only  in  the  case  of  certain  separations,  and  is  hardly 
ever  had  recourse  to  where  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  determination 
as  pyrophosphate  is  most  generally  resorted  to ;  especially  also  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  magnesia  from  oUier  bases.  The  method  based  on  the  conversion 
of  chloride  of  magnesium  into  pure  magnesia  is  usually  resorted  to  only  to 
effect  the  separation  of  magnesia  from  the  fixed  alkalies.  Compounds  of 
magnesia  witii  phosphoric  acid  are  analysed  as  §  134  directs. 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 

a.  Direct  Determiwxtion, 

Add  'to  the  solution  excess  of  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  in  a  weighed  platinum  di^,  on  the  water  bath ;  then  heat  at  first 
cautiously,  afiierwards,  with  the  cover  on  more  strongly — ^here  i(  is 
advisable  to  place  the  lamp  so  that  the  fiame  may  play  obliquely  on  the 
cover  from  above — ^until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely 
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e3q)elled ;  lastly,  ignite  gently  over  the  lamp  for  some  time ;  allow  to  cool) 
and  weigh.  Should  no  famea  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  escape  upon  the 
application  of  a  strongiah  heat,  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sure  sign  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  has  not  been  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  in  which  case, 
after  aJlowing  to  cool,  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  The 
method  yields  yeiy  accurate  results.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  a  very 
large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  must  be  exposed  to  a  moderate 
red  heat  only,  and  weighed  rapidly.  For  the  properties  of  the  residuCi 
see  §74. 

b.  Indirect  Determination. 

The  solution  of  magnesia  is  heated,  in  a  &iak,  to  100^,  and  clear  satu- 
rated baryta  watet  added  in  excess ;  the  temperature  is  maintained  near 
the  boiling  point  for  some  time ;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered  off  from  the  pre- 
cipitate, and  the  latter  thoroughly  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  sub- 
sequently dissolved  upon  the  filter,  with  somewhat  dilute  warm  hydro- 
chloric acid;  the  filter  is  carefully  washed,  and  the  further  operation 
conducted  as  directed  in  a.  Should  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta 
£>rm  upon  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  this  may  be  considered  a 
sign  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  has  not  been  sufficiently  excluded 
firom  contact  with  the  baiyta  water  during  the  operation.  In  that  case, 
we  may  either  allow  this  precipitate  to  subside,  filter,  and  evaporate  the 
filtrate ;  or  we  may  evaporate  at  once,  weigh  the  residue,  dissolve  in  water 
containing  hydrodbloric  acid,  filter  the  solution  off  firom  the  undissolved 
sulphate  of  baryta,  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  latter  (§  1(71,  1,  a),  and 
subtract  this  from  the  original  residue. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  &11  somewhat  short  of  100,  since 
hydrated  mi^esia  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water.  The  method  is,  more- 
over, rather  too  complicated  to  yield  perfectly  accurate  results. 

2.  Determination  as  Pyrophosphate  of  Magnesia. 

The  solution  of  the  salt  of  magnesia  is  mixed,  in  a  beaker,  with 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia  added  in  slight  excess.  Should 
a  predpitate  form  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia,  this  may  be  considered 
a  sign  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  chloride  of  ammonium  has  not  been 
used;  a  firesh  amount  of  that  isalt  must  consequently  be  added,  sufficient  to 
effect  the  re-solution  of  the  precipitate  formed.  The  clear  fluid  is  then 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  in  excess,  and  the  mixtur« 
stirred,  taking  care  to  avoid  touching  the  sides  of  the  beaker  with  th6 
stirring-rod ;  otherwise  particles  of  the  precipitate  are  apt  to  adhere  so 
firmly  to  the  rubbed  parts  of  the  beaker,  that  it  will  be  foimd  difficult  to 
remove  them ;  the  beaker  is  then  covered,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for 
twelve  hours,  without  warming ;  afi^er  that  time  the  fluid  is  filtered,  ande 
the  precipitate  collected  on  the  filter,  the  last  particles  of  it  being  rinsed 
out  of  the  glass  with  a  portion  of  the  filtrate,  with  the  aid  of  a  feather ; 
when  the  fluid  has  completely  passed  through,  the  precipitate  is  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  water,  and  1  part  of  solution  of  ammonia  of 
0*96  sp.  gr.,  the  operation  being  continued  until  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid 
passing  through  the  filter  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  a  drop  of  nitrate  of 
nUver  show  only  a  very  dight  opalescence. 

The  prenpitate  is  now  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  transferred  to  a  pla^- 
iinum  cruoole  (§  53) ;  the  latter,  with  the  lid  on,  is  exposed  for  some 
time  to  a.  very  gentle  heat^  which  is  finally  increased  to  intense  redness. 
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The  filter,  as  dean  as  practicable,  is  incinerated  in  a  spiral  of  pktiniun 
wire,  and  the  ash  transferred  to  the  crucible,  which  is  then  once  more 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  74. 

This  method,  if  properly  executed,  yields  most  accurate  results.  The 
precipitate  must  be  crashed  completely,  but  not  over-washed,  and  the 
washing  water  must  always  contain  the  requisite  quantity  of  ammonia. 

Direct  experiments,  No.  73,  a  and  6,  gave  respectiyely  100*43  and 
100-30  instead  of  100. 

3.  Determination  as  pure  Magnesia, 

a.  In  Salts  of  Magnesia  with  Organic  or  Volatile  Inorganic  Acids. 
The  salt  of  magnesia  is  gently  heated  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible, 

increasing  the  temperature  gradually,  until  no  more  fumes  escape ;  the  lid 
is  then  removed,  and  the  crucible  placed  in  an  oblique  position,  with  the 
lid  leaning  against  it.  A  red  heat  is  now  applied,  until  the  residue  is 
perfectly  white.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  74.  The  method 
gives  the  more  accurate  results  the  more  slowly  the  salt  is  heated  from  the 
beginning.  Some  loss  of  substance  is  usually  sustained,  owing  to  traces  of 
the  salt  being  carried  o£E  with  the  empyreumatic  products.  Salts  of  mag- 
nesia with  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids  (carbonic  acid,  nitric  apid),  may 
be  transformed  into  magnesia  in  a  similar  way,  by  simple  ignition.  Even 
sulphate  of  magnesia  loses  the  whole  of  its  sulphuric  acid  when  exposed, 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  to  the  heat  of  the  gas  blowpipe-flame  (Sonnen- 
scheik).  As  regards  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  I  can  fully 
confirm  this  statement. 

b.  Conversion  of  Chloride  of  Magnesium  into  pure  Magnesia, 

The  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium  is  mixed  in  a  por- 
celain crucible,  with  pure  oxide  of  mercury  (shaken  up  with  water,  p.  84), 
in  proportion  more  than  sufficient  to  convert  by  its  oxygen  the  whole  of 
the  magnesium  present  into  magnesia.  The  mixture  is  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath,  and  the  residue  thoroughly  dried;  the  crucible  is  now 
covered,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  until  the  chloride  of  mercury'  formed 
is  expelled,  together  with  the  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury.  The  operator 
should  carefully  guard  against  inhaling  the  fumes  evolved.  The  residue 
of  magnesia  is  either  weighed  at  once  in  the  crucible,  or  if  the  operation 
had  for  its  object  the  separation  of  the  earth  from  the  alkalies,  it  is 
collected  upon  a  filter,  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  and  ignited  (§  53). 
Compare  also  §  153,  B,  4  (17-~21)9  where  some  other  methods  are^ven 
to  e^ct  the  same  purpose,  which  are  oflen  more  convenient  for  sepJBion.* 

THIRD   QBOUP  OF   THE   BASES. 
ALUMIKA — SESQUIOXIDE   OF  CHBOMIUM — (TITAKIC  ACID). 

§  105. 

1.  Alumina. 

a.  Solution, 

Those  of  the  compounds  of  alumina  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
dissolve,  for  the  most  part,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Native  cryatallized 
alumina  (sapphire,  ruby,  corundum,  &c.),  and  many  native  alumina  com* 
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poondsy  and  also  artificially  produced  almnina  after  intense  ignition, 
reqnire  Rising  with  carbonate  of  soda,  caustic  potaaaa,  or  hjdrate  of  baryta, 
aa  a  preliminarj  step  to  their  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Many  alumina 
compounds  which  resist  ihe  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  may 
be  decomposed  by  protracted  heating  with  moderately  concentrated  sul-' 
phuric  add,  or  by  fbaion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa ;  e.^.,  common  clay. 

b*  Determination, 

Alumina  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  pure  state  (§  75).  The  several 
compounds  of  alumina  are  converted  into  pure  alumina,  either  by  precipi- 
tation as  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  subsequent  ignition,  or  by  simple  ignition. 
Precipitation  as  basic  acetate  or  basic  formiate  is  resorted  to  only  in  cases 
of  separation. 

We  may  convert  into 

PUBS  ALUMINA. 

a.  By  Precipitation.  h.  By  Heating  or  Ignition. 

All  compounds  of  alumina  soluble  a.  AH  salts  of  alumina  with  readily 

in  water,  and  those  which,  insoluble  volatile  acids  {e.g.,  nitrate  of  alu- 

in  that  menstruum,  dissolve  in  hy-  mina). 

drochloric  add,  with  separation  of  j3.  AH  salts  of  altonina  with  or- 

their  acidv  ganic  acids. 

With  regard  to  the  method  a,  it  must  be  remembered  that  &e  solution 
must  contain  no  organic  substances,  which  wotdd  interfere  with  the  preci- 
pitation— e.g.j  tartaric  acid,  sugar,  &c.  Should  such  be  present,  the  solu- 
tion must  be  milled  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  the  residue  fused,  then  softened  with 
water,  transferred  to  a  beaker,  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
solution  filtered,  ahd  then,  but  not  before,  precipitated. 

The  methods  b,  a  and  /3,  are  applicable  only  in  cases  where  no  other 
fixed  substances  are  present.  The  methods  of  estimating  alumina  in  its 
combinations  with  phosphoric,  boradc,  silicic,  and  chromic  acids,  will  be 
Ibund  in  Part  11.  of  this  Section,  under  the  heads  of  these  several  acids. 

Determination  as  pure  Alumina. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  hot  solution  of  alumina,  in  a  beaker  or  dish, 
with  a  tolerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonitun,  if  that  salt  is  not 
already  present ;  add  ammonia  slightly  in  excess,  boil  gently  till  the  steam 
ceases  to  brown  turmeric  paper,  allow  to  settle;  then  decant  the  dear 
supernatant  fluid  on  to  a  filter,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  precipitate ; 
pou^  boiling  water  on  the  latter  in  the  beaker,  stir,  let  the  precipitate 
subside,  decant  again,  and  repeat  'this  operation  of  washing  by  decantation 
a  second  and  a  third  time  ;  transfer  the  precipitate  now  to  the  filter,  finish 
the  washing  with  boiling  water,  dry  thoroughly,  ignite  (§  52},  and  weigh. 
The  heat  applied  shoidd  be  very  gentle  at  first,  and  the  crudble  kept  well 
covered,  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  loss  of  substance  firom  spirting,  which  is 
always  to  be  apprehended  if  the  precipitate  is  not  thoroughly  dry ;  towards 
tiie  end  of  the  process  the  heat  should  be  raised  to  intense  redness.  In  the 
ease  of  sulphate  of  alumina  the  foregoing  process  is  apt  to  leave  some  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  predpitate,  which,  of  course,  vitiates  the  result.  To  insure 
the  removal  of  thu  sulphuric  add,  the  precipitate  should  be  exposed  for 
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5-10  min.  to  ihe  heat  of  the  gas  blowpipe  flame.  If  there  are  difliculties 
in  the  waj^  preventing  this  prooeeding,  the  precipitate,  either  simply 
washed  or  moderately  ignited,  must  be  re-dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(which  requires  protracted  warming  with  strong  acid),  and  then  pre- 
cipitated again  with  ammonia;  or  tfie  sulphate  must  first  be  conv^led 
into  nitrate  by  decomposing  it  with  nitrate  of  lead,  added  in  very  dight 
excess,  the  excess  of  l^d  removed  by  means  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and 
the  furth%r  process  conducted  according  to  the  directions  of  a  or  ^.  For 
the  properties  of  hydrate  of  alumina  and  ignited  alumina,  see  §  75.  The 
method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  very  accurate  results.  But  if  a  con- 
mderable  excess  of  ammonia  is  used,  more  particularly  in  the  absence  of 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  without  boiling  or  long  stand- 
ing in  a  warm  place  to  remove  the  anmionia,  no  trifling  loss  may  be 
incurred.  This  loss  is  the  greater,  the  more  dilute  the  solution,  and  the 
larger  the  excess  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  cannot  be  well  sufficiently 
washed  on  the  filter  on  account  of  its  gelatinous  nature ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  be  entirely  washed  by  decantation,  a  very  large  quantity  of  wash- 
water  must  be  used,  hence  it  is  advisable  to  combine  the  two  methods,  as 
directed. 

.  b.  By  Ignition, 

a.  Compounds  of  Alumina  with  Volatile  Adds, 

Ignite  the  salt  (or  the  residue  of  the  evaporated  solution)  in  a  platiniim 
crucible,  gently  at  first,  then  gradually  to  the  very  highest  d^ee  of  in-: 
tensity,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  For  the  properties  of  the 
residue,  see  §  75.  Its  purity  must  be  carefully  tested.  There  are  no 
sources  of  error. 

p.  Compounds  of  Alumina  with  Organic  Acids* 
The  same  method  as  described  §  104,  3,  a  (Magnesia). 

§  106. 

2.  Sesquioxide  uf  CHROinuM. 

a.  Solution* 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  are  soluble  in 
water.  The  hydrated  sesquioxide,  and  most  of  the  salts  insoluble  in  water, 
dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Ignition  renders  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
and  many  of  its  salts  insoluble  in  acids ;  this  insoluble  modification  must 
be  prepared  for  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  fiising  with  3  or  4  parts 
of  potassa.  A  small  quantity  is  converted,  in  the  process  of  fusing,  into 
chromic  acid,  by  the  action  of  the  air ;  this  is,  however,  reduced  again  to- 
sesquioxide  upon  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Addition  of  alcohol 
greatly  promotes  the  reduction.  Instead  of  this  fiising  with  potassa,  we 
firequently  prefer  to  adopt  a  treatment,  whereby  the  sesquioxide  is  at  once 
oxidized  and  converted  into  an  alkaline  chromate  (see  2).  For  the  solu- 
tion of  chromic  iron,  see  §  160. 

b.  Determination. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  always,  when  directly  determined,  weighed 
in  the  pure  state.  It  is  brought  into  this  form  either  by  precipitation  as 
hydrate  and  ignition,  or  by  simple  ignition.  It  may,  however,  also  be 
estimated,  by  conversion  into  chromic  acid,  and  determination  as  such. 
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*  We  may  conyert  into 

1.  Pure  Sesquioxids  of  Chbomium. 

a.  By  Precipitation.  b.  By  Ignition, 

All  Gompoundfl  of  sesquioxide  of        a.    All    salts  of  sesquioxide    of 

chromium  soluble  in  water,  and  also  chromium     with    volatile    oxygen 

those  which,  insoluble  in  that,  men-  acids,  provided  no  uon- volatile  sub- 

struum,    dissolve    in    hydrochloric  stances  be  present 
acid,  with  separation  of  their  acid.        j3.  Salts  of  sesquioxide  of  chro- 

Provided  always  that  no   organic  mium  with  organic  adds, 
substances  (such  as  tartaric  acid, 
oxalic  acid,   <&c.)   which    interfere 
with  tiie  precipitation  be  present. 

2.  Chromic  AaD,  or,  more  correctiy  speaking,  alkaline  chromate. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  all  its  salts. 

The  methods  of  analysing  tiie  combinations  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium with  chromic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  boracic  acid,  and  silicic  acid, 
will  be  found  in  Part  IL  of  this  Section,  imder  the  heads  of  these  several 


1.  Determination  as  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium, 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

The  solution,  which  must  not  be  too  highly  concentrated,  is  heated  to 
100°  in  a  beaker.  Ammonia  is  tiien  added  slightiy  in  excess,  and  tiie 
mixture  exposed  to  a  temperature  approaching  boiling,  until  the  fluid  over 
the  precipitate  is  perfectiy  colorless,  presenting  no  longer  the  least  shade 
of  red ;  let  the  solid  particles  subside,  wash  three  times  by  decantatiom 
and  lastiy  on  the  filter,  with  hot  water,  dry  thoroughly,  and  ignite  (§  52). 
The  heat  in  the  latter  process  must  be  increased  gradually,  and  tiie  crucible 
kept  covered,  otherwise  some  loss  of  substance  is  likely  to  arise  from 
spirting  upon  tiie  incandescence  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  which 
marks  tiie  passing  of  the  soluble  into  the  insoluble  modification.  For  the 
properties  of  tiie  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  76.  This  method,  if  pro- 
perly executed,  gives  very  accurate  results. 

b.  By  Ignition. 

a.  Salts  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  with  Volatile  Acids* 
The  same  method  as  described,  §  105,  bj  a  (Alumina). 

b.  Salts  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  with  Organic  Acids. 
The  same  method  as  described  §  104,  3,  a  (Magnesia). 

2.  Conversion  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  into  Chromic  Acid. 

(For  the  estimation  of  chromic  acid,  see  §  130.) 

The  following  methods  have  been  proposed  with  this  view  s— * 
a.  The  solution  of  tiie  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  mixed  with 
solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  imtU  tiie  hydrated  sesquioxide,  which 
forms  at  first,  is  redissolved.  Chlorine  gas  is  tiien  conducted  into  the  cold 
fluid  until  it  acquires  a  yellowish-red  tint ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  potassa 
or  soda  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness ;  tiie  residue  is 
ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  whole  of  the  chlorate  of  potassa  (or 
Boda)  formed  is  decomposed  by  this  process,  and  the  residue  consists,  tiiere* 
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fore,  now  of  an  alkaline  chromate  and  cliloride  of  potassium  (or  sodinm).-^ 

(VOHL.) 

b.  Hydrate  of  potaasa  is  heated  in  a  silver  crucible  to  calm  fusion ;  the 
heat  is  then  somendiat  moderated,  and  the  perfectly  dry  compoimd  of  ses- 
quiozide  of  chromium  projected  into  the  crucible.  When  the  aesquioxide 
of  chromixun  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  the  potassa,  small  lumps  of  ^ 
fused  chlorate  of  potassa  are  added.  A  lively  effervescence  ensues,  from 
the  escape  of  oxygen ;  at  the  same  time  the  mass  acquires  a  more  and 
more  yellow  color,  and  finally  becomes  clear  and  transparent.  Loss  of 
substance  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  (H.  Schwabz). 

c.  Dissolve  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  solution  of  potassa  or  soda, 
add  binoxide  of  lead  in  sufficient  excess,  and  warm.  The  yellow  fluid 
produced  contains  all  the  chromium  as  chromate  of  lead  in  alkaline  solution. 
Filter  from  the  excess  of  binoxide  of  lead,  add  to  the  filtrate  acetic  acid  to 
acid  reaction,  and  determine  the  weight  of  the  precipitated  chromate  of 
lead  (6.  Chancel*). 

§  107. 
Supplement  to  the  Third  Group. 

Titanic  Acid.  , 

Titanic  acid  is  always  weighed  in  the  pure  state;  its  separation  is 
effected  either  by  precipitation  with  an  alkali  or  by  boiling  its  dilute 
acid  solution.  In  precipitating  acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid  ammonia 
is  employed;  take  care  to  add  the  precipitating  agent  only  in  slight 
excess,  let  the  precipitate  formed,  which  resembles  hydrate  of  alumina, 
deposit,  wash,  first  by  decantation,  then  completely  on  the  filter,  dry,  and 
ignite  (§  52).  If  the  solution  contained  sulphuric  acid,  put  some  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  into  the  crucible,  after  the  first  ignition,  to  secure  the 
removal  of  every  remaining  trace  of  that  acid.  Lose  no  time  in  weighing 
the  ignited  titanic  acid,  as  it  is  slightly  hygroscopic.  If  we  have  titanic 
acid  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  as  for  instance  occurs  when  we  fuse  it 
with  bisulphate  of  potasiaa  and  treat  the  mass  with  cold  water,  we  may, 
by  largely  diluting,  and  long  boiling,  with  renewal  of  the  evaporating 
water,  fully  (?f )  precipitate  the  titanic  acid.  Thus  separated,  it  is  easy  to 
wash.  In  the  process  of  igniting  the  dried  precipitate,  some  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  added.  From  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid, 
the  latter  separates  completely  only  upon  evaporating  the  fiuid  to  dryness ; 
and  if  the  precipitate  in  that  case  were  washed  with  pure  water,  ike  fil- 
trate would  be  milky ;  acid'must,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  water. 

Hydrate  of  titanic  acid  precipitated  in  the  cold,  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  dried  without  elevation  of  temperature,  is  completely  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  otherwise  it  dissolves  only  incompletely  in  that  acid.  Titanic 
acid  thrown  down  fix>m  dilute  acid  solutions  by  boiling,  is  not  soluble  in 
dilute  acids.  Ignited  titanic  acid  does  not  dissolve  even  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  does  dissolve  by  long  heating  with  tolerably  con- 
centrated sulphiuric  acid.  The  easiest  way  of  effecting  its  solution  is  to 
fuse  it  for  some  time  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  and  treat  the  fused  mass 
with  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water.  Upon  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
titanate  of  soda  is  formed,  which,  when  treated  with  water,  leaves  acid 

*  Comp.  rend.  48,  927.  t  Biley,  Jonm.  of  Chem.  Soo.  15,  811.  * 
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'titaiiate  of  floda,  which  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Titanic  acid 
(Ti  O,)  consislfl  of  60-98  per  cent,  of  titanium,  and  39-02  par  cent,  of 
oxygen. 

tOUBTH  OBOUP  OF  THE  BASES.  y 

Oxide  of  Zinc — ^Pbotoxide  of  Manganese — ^Protoxide  of  Nickel— 
Protoxide  of  Cobalt — ^Protoxide  of  Iron— Sbsquioxide  of  Iron— - 
(Sesquioxide  of  Uranium). 

§  108. 

1.  Oxide  of  Zinc 
a.  Solution. 
4  Many  of  the  salts  of  zinc  are  soluble  in  water.     Metallic  zinc,  oxide  of 

zinc,  and  the  salts,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  To  dissolve  sulphide  of  zinc  it  is  best  to  employ  nitric  acid  or  aqua 
regia. 

6.  Determination. 

Zinc  is  weighed  either  as  oxide  or  as  sulphide  (§  77).  The  conversion 
of  the  salts  of  zinc  into  the  oxide  is  effected  either  by  precipitation  as 
basic  carbonate  or  solphide  of  zinc,  or  by  direct  ignition.  Besides  these 
gravimetric  methods,  several  volumetric  methods  are  in  use. 

'    We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a.  Btf  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  b.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide 
of  Zinc.  of  Zinc. 

''     All  the  salts  of  zinc  which  are        All  compounds  of  zinc  without 

soluble  in  water,  and  all  those  with    exception. 

organic  volatile  acids;   also  those 

salts  of  zinc  which,   insoluble  in 
•water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 

with  s^>aration  of  Uieir  add. 

c.  By  direct  Ignition. 

Salts  of  zinc  with  volatile  inorganic  oxygen  acids, 

2.  Sulphide  of  Zing. 
All  compounds  of  zinc  without  exception. 

The  method  1,  c,  is  to  be  recommended  only,  as  regards  the  more  fre* 

quently  occurring  compounds  of  zinc,  for  the  carbonate  and  the  nitrate. 

The  methods,  1,  6,  or  2,  are  usually  only  resorted  to  in  cases  where  1,  a, 

is  inadmissible.     They  serve  more  especially  to  separate  oxide  of  zinc 

'  from  other  bases.     Salts  of  zinc  with  organic  acids  cannot  be  converted 

'  into  the  oxide  by  ignition,  since  this  process  would  cause  the  reduction 

'  and  volatilization  of  a  small  portion  of  the  metal.     If  the  acids  are  volatile, 

/^  the  zinc  may  be  determined  at  once,  according  to  method  1,  a :  if,  on  the 

contrary,  the  acids  are  non-volatile,  the  zinc  is  best  precipitated  as  sulphide. 

For  the  analysis  of  chromate,  phosphate,  borate,  and  silicate  of  zinc,  look 

'  to  the  several  acids.     The  volumetric  methods  are  chiefly  employed  for 

tec^cal  purposes ;  see  Special  Part. 

1.  Determination  as  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a.  By  Precipitation  qs  Carbonate  of  Zinc. 

Heat  the  moderately  dilute  solution  nearly  to  boiling  in  a  capacious 
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vessel,  best  in  a  platinum  dish ;  add,  drop  by  drop,  carbonate  of  soda  in 
excess;  boil  a  few  minutes;  allow  to  subside,  decant  through  a  filter,  and 
boil  the  precipitate  three  times  with  water, 'decanting  eadi  time;  then 
transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  wash  completely  with  hot  water,  dry, 
and  ignite  as  directed  §  53,  taking  care  to  have  the  filter  as  clean  as  prac- 
ticable, before  proceeding  to  incinerate  it.  Should  the  solution  contain 
ammoniacal  salts,  the  ebullition  must  be  continued  imtil,  upon  a  fresh 
addition  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  the  escaping  vapor  no  longer  imparts  a 
brown  tint  to  turmeric  paper.  If  the  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts  present 
is  considerable,  the  fluid  must  be  evaporated  boiling  to  dryness.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  such  cases  more  convenient  to  precipitate  the  zinc  as  sulphide 
(see  b). 

The  presence  of  a  great  excess  of  acid  in  the  solution  of  zinc  must  be  as 
much  as  possible  guarded  against,  that  the  effervescence  fix)m  the  escaping 
carbonic  acid  gas  may  not  be  too  impetuous.  The  filtrate  must  always  be 
tested  with  sulphide  (with  addition  of  chloride)  of  ammonium  to  ascertain 
whether  the  whole  of  the  zinc  has  been  precipitated ;  a  slight  precipitate 
will  indeed  invariahly  form  upon  the  apf^cation  of  this  test ;  but,  if  the 
process  has  bee^  properly  conducted,  this  is  so  insignificant  that  it  may  be 
altogether  disregarded,  being  limited  to  some  exceedingly  slight  and  im- 
ponderable flakes,  which  moreover  make  their  appearance  only  after  many 
hours'  standing.  If  the  precipitate  is  more  considerable,  however,  it  must 
be  treated  as  directed  in  b,  and  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  obtained 
added  to  that  resulting  from  the  first  process.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  77,  This  method  yields  pretty  accurate 
results,  though  they  are  in  most  cases  a  little  too  low,  as  the  precipitation  is 
never  absolutely  complete,  and  as  particles  of  the  precipitate  will  always 
and  imavoidably  adhere  to  the  filter,  which  exposes  them  to  the  chance  of 
reduction  and  volatilization  during  the  process  of  ignition.  On  the  other 
}iand,  the  results  are  sometimes  too  high ;  this  is  owing  to  defective  washing, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  alkaline  reaction  which  the  residue  manifests  in 
,  such  cases.  It  is  advisable  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  residue  will  dissolve 
in  hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving  silicic  acid ;  this  latter  precaution  is 
indispensable  in  cases  where  the  precipitation  has  been  efl*ected  in  a  glass 
vesseL 

b.  By  Predpitaiion  as  Sulphide  of  Zinc. 

Mix  the  solution,  contained  in  a  not  too  large  flask  and  sufllciently 
diluted,  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  add  ammonia,  tiU  the  reaction 
is  just  alkaline,  and  then  colorless  or  slightly  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium 
in  moderate  excess.  If  the  flask  is  not  now  quite  fiill  up  to  the  neck,  make 
it  so  with  water,  cork,  allow  to  stand  12  to  24  hours  in  a  warm  place, 
wash  the  precipitate,  if  considerable,  first  by  decantation,  then  on  the  filter 
with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammoniimi  and  also  less  and  less  chloride 
of  ammonium  (finally  none).  In  decanting  do  not  pour  the  fluid  through 
the  filter,  but  at  once  into  a  flask.  Ailer  thrice  decanting,  filter  the  fluid 
that  was  poured  off,  and  then  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  finishing 
the  washing  as  directed.  The  funnel  is  kept  covered  with  a  glass  plate. 
If  the  zinc  is  not  to  be  determined  according  to  2,  then  put  the  moist  filter 
with  the  precipitate  in  a  beaker,  and  pour  over  it  moderately  dUute  hydro- 
chloric acid  slightly  in  excess.  Put  the  glass  now  in  a  warm  place,  until 
the  solution  smells  no  longer  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  dilute  the  fluid 
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with  a  little  water,  filter,  wash  the  original  filter  with  hot  water,  and 
proceed  witli  the  Bolution  of  chloride  of  zinc  obtained  as  directed  in  a. 

From  a  Bolutioii  of  acetate  of  zinc  the  metal  may  be  precipitated  com- 
plete^, or  nearly  so,  with  wilphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  even  in  presence  of 
an  excess  of  acetic  acid,  provided  always  no  other  acid  be  present  (Expt. 
No,  74).  The  precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc  is  washed  with  water  impreg- 
nated with  sulphuretted  hydrc^n,  and,  tor  the  rest,  treated  exactly  like 
the  sulphide  of  zinc  obtained  by  precipitation  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Small  quantities  of  snlphide  of  zinc  may  also  be  converted  directly  Into 
tiie  oxide,  by  heating  in  an  open  platinum  crucible,  to  gentle  redness  at 
first,  then,  qAer  some  time,  to  most  intense  redness. 

c.  By  dirtct  Ignition. 

The  salt  is  exposed,  in  a  covered  platdnum  crucible,  first  to  a  gentle 
heat,  finally  to  a  most  intense  heat,  until  the  weight  of  the  residue  remains 
constat.     The  action  of  reducing  gases  is  to  be  avoided. 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphide  of  Zinc, 

The  precipitate  snlphide  of  zinc,  obtained  as  in  1,  b,  may  be  ignited  in 
hydrogen  and  weighed.  H.  Boje,*  who  has  lately  recommended  the  pro- 
cess, employs  the  following  apparatus. 


a  contuns  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  £,  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
porcelain  crucible  has  a  perforated  porcelain  or  platinum  cover,  into  the 
opening  of  which  fits  the' porcelain  or  platinum  tube,  c^.  The  latter  is 
provided  with  an  annular  projection  which  rests  ou  the  cover,  the  tube 
itaelf  extends  sooie  distance  into  the  crucible.  When  the  sulphide  of  zinc 
has  dried  in  the  filter,  it  is  transferred  to  the  weighed  porcelain  crucible, 
the  filter  ash  is  added,  powdered  sul[^ur  is  sprinkled  over  the  contents  of 

•  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  138. 
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'the  crucible^  the  coyer  is  placed  on,  and  hydrogen  is  passed  in  a  moderate 
stream,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  at  first,  which  is  afterwards  raised  to 
intense  redness ;  finally  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  with  continued  trans- 
mission of  the  gas,  and  the  sulphide  of  zinc  is  weighed. 

Instead  of  the  above  apparatus,  which  is  not  at  every  analyst's  disposaT 
the  following  (fig.  62)  may  be  employed ;  the  first,  however,  is  more  con- 
venient, as  ike  current  can  be  regulated. 


Fig.  62. 

Oesten's  experiments,  which  were  adduced  by  Rose  in  support  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  method,  were  highly  satisfactory. 

Sulphate,  carbonate,  and  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  converted  into  sulphide  in 
the  manner  just  described.  They  must,  however,  be  mixed  with  an  excess 
of  powdered  sulphur,  otherwise  you  will  lose  some  zinc  firom  the  reducing 
action  of  the  hydrogen  (H.  Rose). 

§  109. 

2.  Protoxide  of  Mahganese. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  manganese  are  soluble  in  water.  The 
pure  protoxide,  and  those  of  its  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  that  men- 
struum, dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  also  the  higher 
oxides  of  manganese.  The  solution  of  the  higher  oxides  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  chlorine — equivalent  in  quantity  to  the  amount  of  oxygen 
which  the  oxide  imder  examination  contains,  more  than  the  protoxide  of 
manganese — and  the  fluid,  after  application  of  heat,  is  found  to  contain 
protochloride  of  manganese. 

b.  Determination, 

Manganese  is  weighed  either  as  protosesquioxide,  as  sulphide,  or  as 
protosulphate  (§  78).  Into  the  form  of  protosesquioxide  it  is  converted 
either  by  precipitation  as  carbonate  of  protoxide,  or  as  hydrated  prot- 
oxide, sometimes  preceded  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  of  manganese,  or  as 
binoxide  of  manganese ;  or,  finally,  by  direct  ignition. 

Manganese  may  be  determined  volumetrically  in  two  different  ways,  one 
being  applicable  to  any  solution  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  provided  it  be 
free  from  any  other  substance  whidi  exerts  a  reducing  action  on  alkaline 
solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  the  other  being  only  admissible, 
when  we  have  manganese  in  the  condition  of  a  perfectly  definite  higher 
oxide,  and  free  ftom  other  bodies,  which  evolve  chlorine  on  boiling  ii^tk 
hydrochloric  add* 
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a.  By  PrecipxtoHon  as  Carbonate 
of  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

All  the  0t>lable  aalts  of  manga- 
nese with  inorganio  acids,  and  all 
its  salts  with  rolatile  organic  acids ; 
also  those  of  its  salts  whieh,  in- 
solable  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydro- 
ohlorio  add  with  separation  of  their 
acid. 

e.  By  PrecipiiaHon  as  Sulphide  of 
Manganese, 

All  compounds  of  manganese 
without  exception. 


i.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrated 
Protoxide  of  Manganese, 

All  the  compounds  of  manganese, 
with  the  exception  of  its  salts  with 
non-Yolatile  organic  acids. 


d.  By  Separation  as  Binoxide  of 
Manganese, 

All  compounds  of  manganese  in 
a  slightlj  acid  solution,  especially 
acetate  and  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese. 


e.  By  direct  tgnitton, 

AH  oxygen  compounds  of  man- 
ganese; salts  of  manganese  with 
readily  volatile  acids,  and  with 
organic  acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Maitoakesb. 
AH  compounds  of  manganese  without  exception. 

8.  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Makoanesx. 

All  the  oxides  of  manganese,  and  likewise  all  its  salts 
with  volatile  acids,  provided  no  non-volatile  substance  be 
present. 

The  method  1,  «,  is  simple  and  accurate,  but  seldom  admissible.  The 
method  1,  a,  is  the  most  lunially  employed ;  if  one's  choice  is  free,  it  is  to 
be  preferred  to  1, 5.  The  methods  1,  c,  and  2,  we  generally  used,  when  the 
methods  1,  a,  or  ^,  cannot  be  adopted — say  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a 
non-volatile  organic  substance,  and  also  when  we  have  to  separate  manganese 
from  other  metals.  The  latter  object  may  be  attained  also  by  the  method 
Ij  d.  The  process  3,  is  sometimes  convenient,  but  it  yields  only  approxi- 
mative results.  The  phosphate  and  borate  of  manganese  are  treated, 
either  according  to  the  method  1,  5,  as  the  salts  precipitated  from  acid 
solution  by  potassa  are  completely  decomposed  upon  boiling  with  excess  of 
potassa,  or  according  to  the  method  2.  In  sUicates  the  manganese  is 
determined  aft^  the  separation  of  the  silicic  acid  (§  140),  according  to 
1,  a ;  for  the  analysis  of  chromate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  see  §  130^ 
(chromic  add).  The  volumetric  method  by  reduction  of  ferricyanide  ojf 
potassium  is  comparatively  new,  and  especi^ly  suited  for  technical  work. 
In  which  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  required.  The  e8timati<N[i 
of  manganese  ih)m  the  quantity  of  chlorine  disengaged  upon  boiling  the 
oxides  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  resorted  to,  more  particularly,  to  deter- 
mine tihe  degrees  of  oxidation  of  niangatiese,  and  permits  also  the  estuna* 
tion  of  manganese  in  presence  of  other  metals,  (see  Sectioa  Y.) 
u.  H 
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1.  Determination  as  Protoseequxoxide  of  Manganese, 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  of  Protoxide  of  Manganese, 
The  precipitation  and  washing  are  effected  in  exactly  ^e  same  way  as 
directed  §  108,  1,  a  (determination  of  zinc  as  oxide,  by  precipitation  as 
carbonate).  If  the  filtrate  is  not  absolutely,  clear,  stand  it  in  a  warm 
place  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  A  slight  precipitate  will  then 
separate,  which  is  collected  on  another  small  filter.  The  precipitate  is 
dried,  and.  then  ignited  as  directed  §  53.  The  lid  is  removed  from  the 
crucil3le,  and  a  strong  heat  maintained  until  the  weight  of  the  residue 
remains  constant.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  reducing  gases  finding 
their  way  into  the  crucible.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and 
residue,  see  §  78.  This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  accurate 
results.  The  principal  point  is  to  continue  the  application  of  a  sufficiently 
intense  heat  long  enough  to  effect  the  object  in  view.  It  is  necessary  also 
to  ascertain  whether  the  residue  has  not  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  having 
removed  it  from  the  platinum  crucible,  whether  it  dissolves  in  hydrochlorj^ 
acid  without  leaving  silica. 

h.  By  Precipitation  a^.Hydrated  Protoxide  of  Manganese, 

The  solution  should  not  be  too  concentrated,  and  it  is  best  to  have  it  in 

a  platinum  dish.     Precipitate  with  solution  of  pure  soda  or  potassa,  and 

proceed  in  all  other  respects  as  in  a. 

If  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  or  boracic  acid,  the  fluid  must  be  kept 

boiling  for  some  time  with  an  excess  of  alkali.     For  the  properties  of  the 

precipitate,  see  §  78. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Manganese, 

The  solution  contained  in  a  comparatively  small  flask  and  not  too  dilute 
is  first  mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  (if  an  ammonia  salt  is  not  already 
present  in  sufficient  quantity),  then — if  the  fluid  is  acid — with  ammonia, 
till  it  reacts  neutral  or  very  slightly  alkaline ;  now  add  yellow  sulphide 
of  ammonium  in  moderate  excess,  if  the  flask  is  not  already  quite  full  up  to 
the  neclc,  add  water  till  it  is,  cork,  stand  it  in  a  warm  place  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours,  wash  the  precipitate  if  at  all  considerable,  first  by  decan- 
^tion,  then  on  the  filter,  using  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammoniiun, 
^nd  also  gradually  diminished  quantities  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (finally 
none).  In  decanting,  pour  the  fluid  in  a  flask,  not  on  the  filter.  Afler 
decanting  three  times,  filter  the  fluids  that  have  been  poured  off,  transfer 
the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  and  finish  the  washing  as  above  directed,  with- 
out interruption.  Keep  the  funnel  covered  with  a  glass  plate.  If  you  do 
not  prefer  to  determine  according  to  2,  proceed  as  follows : — Put  the  moist 
filter  with  the  precipitate  into  a  beaker,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  and  warm 
until  the  mixture  smells  no  longer  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  filter,  wash 
the  residuary  paper  carefully,  and  precipitate  the  filtrate  as  directed  in  a. 
The  results  are  satisfactory,  compare  §  78,  e. 

d.  By  Separation  as  Binoxide  of  Manganese, 

Heat  the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  or  some 
other  compound  of  the  protoxide  containing  but  little  free  acid,  after  addi- 
tion of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetate  of  soda,  to  from  50"  to  60^,  and 
transmit  chlorine  gas  through  the  fluid.  The  whole  of  the  manganese 
present  fitUs  down  as  binoxide  (Schiel, — Rivot,  Beudant,  and  Daguin). 
Wash,  first  by  decantation,  then  upon  the  filter;  dry,  transfer  the  precipi- 
tate to  a  flas^yiadd  the  filter  ajsh,  heat  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  an^ 
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precipitate  as  directed  in  a.  If  the  acetate  of  soda  is  deficient,  and  espe- 
cially if  hydrochloric  acid  is  present,  it  may  happen  that  the  precipitation 
of  the  manganese  by  chlorine  is  not  quite  complete,  it  is  therefore  well, 
after  filtering  off  the  peroxide,  to  treat  the  filtrate  with  more  acetate  of 
soda,  and  again  pass  chlorine.  I  cannot  recommend  the  direct  conversion 
of  the  precipitated  binoxide  into  protosesquioxide  by  ignition,  as  it  has  an 
extraordinary  tendency  to  appropriate  alkali.  The  separation  of  manga^- 
nese  as  binoxide,  by  evaporating  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  to  dryness,  and 
heating  the  residue,  finally  to  155°,  is  given  in  Section  Y. 

e.  By  direct  Ignition. 

The  manganese  compound  imder  examination  is  introduced  into  a  pla- 
tinum crucible,  which  is  kept  closely  covered  at  first,  and  exposed  to  a 
gentle  heat ;  after  a  time  the  lid  is  taken  off,  and  replaced  loosely  on  the 
crucible,  and  the  heat  is  increased  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity,  with 
careful  exclusion  of  reducing  gases ;  the  procesa  is  continued  until  the 
weight  of  the  residue  remains  constant.  The  conversion  of  the  higher 
oxides  of  manganese  into  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  requires  more 
protracted  and  intense  heating  thim  the  conversion  of  the  protoxide. 
In  &ct,  it  can  hardly  be  effected  without  the  use  of  a  gas  blowpipe.  In 
the  case  of  salts  of  manganese  with  organic  acids,  care  must  always 
be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  whole  of  the  carbon  has  been  con- 
sumed; and  should  the  contrary  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  the  residue 
must  either  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipi 
tated,  &c.,  as  directed  in  a,  or  it  must  be  repeatedly  evaporated  with 
nitric  acid,  imtil  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  oxidized.  The  method,  if 
properly  executed,  gives  accurate  results.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
directions  are  not  carefully  attended  to,  one  must  not  be  surprised  at  con- 
siderable differences.  In  the  ignition  of  salts  of  manganese  with  organic 
acids,  minute  particles  of  the  salt  are  generally  carried  away  with  the 
empjrreumatic  products  evolved  in  the  process,  which,  of  course,  tends  to 
reduce  the  weight  a  little. 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphide  of  Manganese, 

The  sulphide  precipitated  as  in  1,  c,  may  be  determined  in  this  form,  as 
follows :  Dry,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  crucible,  bum  the  filter,  add  the 
ashes,  strew  some  sulphur  on  ^e  top,  ignite  strongly  in  hydrogen  (till  it 
becomes,  black)  and  weigh  as  anhydrous  sulphide  of  manganese  (H.  Rose*), 
compare  the  analogous  process  for  zinc,  §  108,  2. 

The  results  obtained  by  Oesten,  and  cited  by  Kose,  are  perfectly  satis- 
&ctory. 

This  method  is  shorter  and  more  convenient  than  dissolving  the  moist 
sulphide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  protosulphate  and  all  the  oxides  of  manganese  may  be  subjected  to 
this  process  with  the  same  result. 

3.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

The  same  method  as  in  the  case  of  magnesia  imder  the  same  circum- 
stances; see  §  104,  1.  Care  must  be  taken,  more  particularly  to  avoid 
too  great  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  expose  the  residue  to  a  fauit 
red  hea1|  only.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  78.  If  accurate 
results  are  obtained^  it  is  only  by  chance;  as,  if  we  heat  gently,  the 
weight  is  generally  too  high,  if  we  heat  more  strongly,  it  is  generidly  too 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  122. 
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low  from  the  ToIatUizatdon  of  sulphuric  acid  (H.  Ross*).     To  obtain 
satisfactory  results,  convert  the  sulphate  into  sulphide,  as  in  2. 

4.  Volumetric  determination  hy  the  Reduction  of  Ferrtcyanide  of 
Potassium  (E.  LENssENf ). 

The  method  is  grounded  on  the  &ct  that  if  a  solution  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  which  contains  1  eq.  Fe,0,  to  1  eq.  MnO,  is  acted  on  by  excess 
of  alkaline  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  at  a  boiling  temperature, 
all  the  manganese  is  precipitated  as  binoxide,  while  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  formed.  By  determining  the  latter, 
liie  amount  of  manganese  present  is  obtained. 

K,  Cfy,  +  2  KO  +  MnO,SO,  =  2  K,  Cfy  +  KO,SO,  +  MnO,. 

Accordingly  1  eq.  manganese  gives  rise  to  2  eq.  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium. Of  course  all  other  reducing  substances  must  be  absent,  and  the 
manganese  must  be  present  entirely  in  the  form  of  proto-salt.  If  the  solu- 
tion contains  no  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  precipitate  is  a  combination  of 
much  binoxide,  with  little  protoxide,  not  always  in  the  same  proportions. 
In  performing  the  process,  mix  first  with  the  acid  solution  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  so  much  sesquichloride  of  iron  that  you  may  be  sure  of  having  at 
least  1  eq.  Fe,0,  to  1  eq.  MnO,  and  add  the  mixture  gradually  to  a  boiling 
solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  previously  rendered  strongly  alkaline 
with  potassa  or  soda.  After  boiling  together  a  short  time  the  brownish* 
black  precipitate  becomes  granular  and  less  bulky.  Allow  to  cool  com- 
pletely^ filter  off  and  wash  the  precipitate,  acidify  the  filtrate  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  estimate  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  perman- 
ganate, according  to  §  147,  II.,  ^,  a.  If  the  liquid  is  filtered  hot,  the  results 
are  too  high,  as  the  filter  in  this  case  has  a  reducing  action.  The  method 
may  be  shortened,  as  foUows :  After  boiling,  transfer  the  solution,  together 
wit^  the  precipitate,  to  a  measuring  flask,  allow  to  cool,  fill  up  to  tbe  mark 
with  water,  shake,  and  allow  to  settle.  Filter  through  a  dry  filter,  take 
out  a  certain  quantity  with  a  pipette^  and  determine  the  ferrocyanide  in 
this.  A  slight  source  of  error  is  here  introduced  by  disregarding  the 
volume  of  the  precipitate.  The  results  adduced  by  Lenssen  are  very  satis- 
factory. I  have  myself  repeatedly  tested  this  method,  and  I  have  to  remark 
as  follows : — 

'  a.  If  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  long  boiled  with  pure  potassa,  a  small 
quantity  of  ferrocyanide  is  invariably  produced. 

h.  The  potassa  must  be  quite  free  from  organic  substances,  and  should 
therefore,  if  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  point,  be  fused  in  a  silver  dish 
before  use,  otherwise  the  error  alluded  to  in  a  may  be  considerably 
increased. 

c.  The  complete  washing  of  the  voluminous  precipitate  is  attended  with 
so  much  difficulty  and  loss  of  time  as  to  render  the  method  more  trouble- 
some than  a  gravimetric  analysis. 

^,  The  abridged  method,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  of  great  service  in 
certain  cases,  especially  when  a  series  of  manganese  determinations  have  to 
be  made,  the  manganese  not  being  in  too  minute  quantities,  and  the  highest 
degree  of  accuracy  not  being  required.  In  my  laboratory,  by  employing 
a  slight  excess  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  979 — 100*12 — 9821 — 98*99,  and 
100*4  were  obtained,  instead  of  100.  The  inaccuracy  increases  on  using 
a  large  excess  of  the  iron.{ 

*  Pogg.  AnDAL  110,  125.  f  Jonrn.  f.  prakt.  Cliem.  80,  408. 

t  Zeitsobr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  8»  209. 
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5.  Volumetric  determination  hy  b&iling  the  higher  oxides  with  hydro-^ 
chloric  add,  and  estimating  the  chlorine  evolved. 

The  me];hoda  here  emplojed  wUl  be  found  all  together  in  the  Special  Part 
under  ''  Valuation  of  Manganese  Ores." 

§  110. 

3.  Protoxide  op  Nickel. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  nickel  are  soluble  in  "W^ter.  Those 
which  are  insoluble,  as  also  the  pure  protoxide,  in  its  common  modification, . 
dissolve,  without  exception,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  peculiar  modifica-* 
tion  of  protoxide  of  nickel,  discovered  by  Genth,  which  crystallizes  in 
octahedia,  does  not  dissolve  in  acids,  but  is  rendered  soluble  by  fusion 
with  bisulphate  of  potassa.  Metallic  nickel  dissolves  slowly,  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  gas,  when  warmed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid ;  in  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  with  great  readiness.  Sulphide  of  nickel 
is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  dissolves  readily  in 
nitrohydrochloric  acid.  Peroxide  of  nickel  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  upon  the  application  of  heat,  to  protochloride,  with  evolution  of 
chlorine. 

b.  Determination, 

Protoxide  of  nickel  is  always  weighed  as  such  (§  79).  The  compounds 
of  nickel  are  converted  into  the  pure  protoxide,  usually  by  precipitation  as 
hydrated  protoxide,  preceded,  in  some  instances,  by  precipitation  as  sulphide 
of  nickel,  or  by  ignition. 

We  may  convert  into 

protoxide  of  nickel. 

a.  By  Precipitation  'as  Hydrated  h.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide 
Protoxide  of  Nickel.  of  Nickel. 

All  the  salts  of  nickel  with  in*  All  compounds  of  nickel  without 
organic  acids  which  are  soluble  in  exception, 
water,  and  all  its  salts  with  volatile 
organic  acids;  likewise  all  salts  of 
nickel  which,  insoluble  in  water,  dis- 
solve in  the  stronger  acids,  with  se- 
paration of  their  acid. 

C.  By  Ignition. 

The  salts  of  nickel  with  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids,  or 
with  such  oxygen  acids  as  are  decomposed  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature (carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid). 
The  method  c  is  very  good,  but  seldom  admissible.     The  method  a  is 
most  frequently  employed.     In  the  presence  of  sugar,  or  other  non-volatile 
organic  substance,  it  cannot  be  used.     In  this  case  we  must  either  ignite 
and  thereby  destroy  the  organic  matter  before  precipitating,  or  we  must 
resort  to  the  method  h,  which  otherwise  is  hardly  uied  except  in  separa- 
tions.      The  combinations   of   the  protoxide  of   nickel  with    chromic, 
phosphoric,  boracic,  and  silicic  acids  are  analysed  according  to  the  methods 
given  under  the  several  acids. 

Determination  as  Protoxide  of  Nickel, 
a.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrated  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 
Mix  the  solution  with  pure  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  heat 
lot  some  time  nearly  to  ebullition,  decant  8  or  4  times,  boiling  up  each 
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time,  filter,  wash  tlie  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  dry  and  ignite 
(§  53).  The  precipitation  is  best  effected  in  a  platinum  dish ;  in  presence 
of  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  or,  if  the  operator  does  not  possess  a  sufficiently 
capacious  dish  of  the  metal,  in  a  porcelain  dish ;  glass  vessels  do  not 
answer  the  purpose  so  well.  Presence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  or  of  free 
ammonia,  does  not  interfere  with  the  precipitation.  For  the  properties  of 
the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  79.  This  method,  if  properly  executed, 
gives  very  accurate  results.  The  thorough  washing  of  the  precipitate  is 
a  most  essential  point.  It  is  necessary  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  residue 
has  not  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  whether  it  dissolves  completely  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Nickel. 

This  requires  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  The  best  way  is  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  either  of  the  two  subjoined  methods. 

a.  The  moderately  dilute  cold  solution  of  nickel  contained  in  a  proper 
sized  flask  is,  if  necessary,  neutralized  with  ammonia  (the  reaction  should 
be  rather  slightly  acid  than  alkaline)  :  chloride  of  ammonium  is  added,  if 
not  already  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  then  hydrosulphate  of  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced.  (The  NH  S,HS 
should  be  perfectly  saturated  with  HS,  it  may  be  colorless  or  light- 
yellow.)  A  large  excess  of  the  reagent  must  be  avoided.  After  mixing, 
fill  the  fiask  with  water  up  to  the  neck,  cork,  and  allow  to  stand  about 
twenty-four  hours  without  warming,  but  in  a  moderately  warm  place. 
The  precipitate  has  now  settled,  and  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  colorless 
or  slightly  yellow.  Decant,  filter,  and  wash  as  described  in  the  case  of 
sulphide  of  manganese  (§  109,  1,  c).  (Filtrate  and  wash-water  must  be 
colorless  or  slightly  yellow.)  Dry  the  precipitate  in  the  iunnel,  and  transfer 
as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  to  a  beaker ;  the  filter  is  incine- 
rated in  a  coil  of  platinum  wire,  or  upon  the  lid  of  a  crucible,  and  the 
ash  added  to  the  dry  precipitate.  The  precipitate  is  now  treated  with 
concentrated  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  digested  at  a  gentle 
heat,  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  is  dissolved,  and  the  undis- 
solved sulphur  appears  of  a  pure  yellow ;  the  fluid  is  then  diluted,  filtered, 
and  the  fiiltrate  precipitated,  &c.,  as  directed  in  a.  For  the  properties  of 
the  precipitate,  see  §  79.  The  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  accurate 
results. 

If  the  solution  contains  firee  ammonia,  or  no  salt  of  ammonia,  the  fluid 
filtered  off  firom  the  sulphide  of  nickel  possesses  always  a  more  or  less 
brownish  tint,  and  contains  sulphide  of  nickel  (§79,  c),  which  must  be 
regained  by  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and  boiling.  If  the  precipitate  is 
not  washed  as  directed,  some  nickel  is  very  likely  to  pass  through  with 
the  wash- water.  If  the  filter  were  not  incinerated,  but  treated  at  once, 
together  with  the  precipitate,  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  of 
the  sulphide  of  nickel  would  contain  organic  substances,  and  the  soda  or 
potassa  would  accordingly  afterwards  fiiil  to  effect  the  complete  precipita- 
tion of  the  nickel. 

/3.  Mix  the  ^lightly  acidified  solution  of  nickel  with  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  so  that  the  fi:ee  acid  may  be  neutralized,  and  the  solution  may  con- 
tain a  small  excess  of  the  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  together  with  firee  carbonic 
acid,  and  then  pass  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  through  the  mixture.  Preci- 
pitation will  promptly  ensue.     Filter,  and  treat  the  precipitate  as  in  a. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  convert  the  sulphide  of  nickel  into  Ni,  S,  by  igniting 
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in  hydrogen  witb  addition  of  sulphur,  and  in  this  form  to  weigh  it,  as  the' 
composition  of  the  residue  is  not  quite  constant.     (H.  Rose.) 

c.  By  direct  Ignition. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  109,  1,  t,     (Manganese.) 

§  111. 

4.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. 

a.  Solution. 

Protoxide  of  cobalt  and  its  compounds  behave  with  solvents  like  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  nickel ;  metallic  cobalt  like  metallic  nickel. . 
The  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt  obtained  hj  Sghwarzenberg  in  microscopic 
octahedra  does  not  dissolve  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric  acid,  nor 
in  nitrohydrochloric  acid ;  but  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  aoid, 
and  in  fusing  bisulphate  of  potassa. 

b.  Determination. 

The  accurate  estimation  of  cobalt  presents  considerable  difficulties,  since, 
as  Fremt  has  shown,  the  hydrated  protoxide  thrown  down  by  alkalies  is 
not  pure,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  invariably  retains  traces  of  the 
acid  and  a  not  inconsiderable  admixture  of  the  alkaline  precipitant  which 
washing  &ils  to  remove.  It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  after  reducing 
the  oxide  by  means  of  hydrogen,  a  pure  product  might  then  be  obtained 
by  boiling  witih  water ;  but  I  found  that  such  was  not  the  case :  the 
metallic  powder,  though  repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  still  continues  to 
impart  a  strong  brown  tint  to  turmeric  paper  if  left  in  contact  with  it 
ft>r  some  time.  This  old  method  of  estimating  cobalt,  must,  accordingly, 
be  altogether  discarded  where  accurate  results  are  required. 

The  best  forms  for  weighing  the  protoxide  of  cobalt  in,  are,  metallic 
cobalt,  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt,  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  and 
nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  potassa.  The  conversion  into  the 
sulphate  is  otlen  preceded  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  of  cobalt. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Metallic  Cobalt. 

All  salts  of  cobalt  that  may  be  reduced  directly  by  hydrogen  gas  (chlo-* 
ride  of  cobalt,  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  carbonate  of  protoxide 
of  cobalt,  &c.). 

2.  Protosesquioxide  of  Cobalt  (Co,0,,  Co  O). 
Sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt. 

3.  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. 
AH  compounds  of  cobalt  without  exception. 

4.  Nitrite  of  Sesquioxide  of  Cobalt  and  Potassa. 
AIL  compounds  of  cobalt  soluble  in  water  or  acetic  acid. 

1.  Determination  as  Metallic  Cobalt. 

Evaporate  the  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt,  or  of  nitrate  of  protoxide 
of  cobalt,  which  must  be  free  from  sulphuric  acid  and  alkali,  in  a  weighed 
crucible,  to  dr3nie88 ;  cover  the  crucible  with  a  lid  having  a  small  aper« 
ture  in  the-  middle,  conduct  through  this  a  moderate  current  of  pme 
dry  hydrogen  gas,,  and  thea  apply  a  gentle  heat,,  which  is  tg*  be-  increased 
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gradually  to  intense  rednees.  When  the  redaction  is  considered  complete, 
let  the  reduced  m&taH  cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  weigh ; 
ignite  again  in  the  same  way  and  repeat  the  process  until  the  weight  of  the 
reduced  metal  remains  constant.  The  results  are  accurate.  For  the  pro* 
perties  of  cobalt,  see  §  80. 

As  regards  the  apparatus  to  be  employed,  see  figs.  pp.  175  and  6. 

2.  Determination  as  Protosesquioxide  of  Cobalt 

Heat  the  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  or  the  pure  sesquioxide,  to 
intense  ignition,  and  repeat  the  process  imtil  the  weight  remains 
constant.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  80.  The  results  are 
accurate. 

3.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. 

a.  By  direct  Conversion. 

The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  a  platinum  dish  or  platinum 
crucible* — (directly,  if  it  contains  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt ;  but 
if  it  contains  a  volatile  acid,  after  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid) — ^and  the  residue  cautiously  heated,  at  a  gradually  increased  tem- 
perature, which  is  finally  raised  to  gentle  redness :  the  application  of 
heat  is  continued  until  no  more  fumes  escape  and  the  weight  of  the  crucible 
remains  constant.  In  order  to  avoid  spirting  while  heating,  it  is  well  to 
hold  the  fiame  above  the  cpicible,  and  let  it  p]ay  on  the  cover. 

After  weighing,  the  salt  is  treated  with  hot  water.  If  this  fails  to  effect 
complete  solution  (a  sign  that  the  salt  has  become  basic)  the  residue  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
estimated  in  ^e  solution,  as  directed  §  132 ;  the  difference  will  be  the 
protoxide  of  cobalt.  The  results  are  accurate. 
.    For  the  properties  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  see  §  80. 

h.  Preceded  by  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Cobalt. 

Precipitate,  decant,  filter  and  wash  exactly  as  directed  for  sulphide  of 
manganese  (§  109,  1,  c),  dry,  and  redissolve  as  directed  §  110,  6,  a  (Sul* 
phide  of  nickel). 

The  solution  obtained  contains  invariably  sulphuric  acid ;  the  amount 
of  the  cobalt  is  determined  according  to  3,  a,  taking  care  to  evaporate  the 
fluid,  which  contains  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  dryness,  before  transferring  the  residue,  with 
a  little  water,  to  the  platinum  dish.     The  results  are  accurate. 

For  the  properties  of  the  sulphide  of  cobalt  see  §  80.  The  sulphide  of 
cobalt  cannot  be  brought  into  a  weighable  form  by  ignition  in  hydrogen, 
as  the  residue  id  a  variable  mixture  of  different  sulphides  (H.  Rose). 

4.  Determination  as  Nitrite  of  Sesquioxide  of  Cobalt  and  Potassa  (used 
principally  in  cases  of  separation). 

Mix  the  cobalt  solution,  which,  must  not  be  too  dilute  (at  the  most, 
300  parts  of  water  to  1  of  protoxide  of  cobalt),  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  nitrite  of  potassa ;  add  acetic  acid  in  quantity  a  little  more  than  sufii- 
cient  to  redissolve  the  precipitate,  which  is  at  first  produced  in  the  solution 
by  the  free  potassa  and  carbonate  of  potassa  contained  in  the  nitrite.  Cover 
the  beaker  with  a  clock-glass,  and  let  it  stand  12  to  24  hours  in  a  warm 
place.  Collect  the  yellow  precipitate  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  thoroughly 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  potassa  (containing  10  per 

*  Tbe  operation  mnst^  at  all  evonti^  bojlnished  in  a  pUtinum  veiML 
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cent  of  the  salt),  displace,  finally,  the  last  portion  of  solution  of  acetate  of 
potassa  still  adhering  to  the  precipitate,  by  means  of  spirit  of  wine  of  80 
per  cent,  dry  at  100'*,  and  weigh.  The  method  gives  yery  satisfactory 
results  (A.  I^roketsr*).     For  Uie  properties  of  the  precipitate  see  §  80. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  dry  precipitate,  you  may  ignite  it,  incinerate 
the  filter,  moisten  the  whole  with  sulphuric  acid,  driye  off  the  excess  of 
the  latter  (see  §  97,  1),  and  weigh  the  residue  which  consists  of  2  (Co  O, 
S  OJ  +  3  (K  O,  S  O,).  GiBBS  and  Genthj  have  obtained  good  results  by  thia 
method. 

100  parts  of  the  residue  are  equivalent  to  18*014  parts  of  Co  0. 


§  112. 

5.  Protoxide  of  Iron. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  protoxide  of  iron  are  soluble  in  water.  The 
'Compounds  insoluble  in  water  dissolve  almost  without  exception  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  in  which  the  pure  protoxide  also  is  soluble ;  the  solutions,  if 
^ot  prepared  with  perfect  exclusion  of  air,  and  with  solvents  absolutely 
firee  firom  air,  contain  invariably  more  or  less  sesquichloride.  In  cases 
^vhere  it  is  wished  to  avoid  the  chance  of  oxidation,  the  solution  of  the 
compound  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  effected  in  a  small  flask,  through  which 
a  slow  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed,  the  transmission  of  the  gas 
being  continued  imtil  the  solution  is  cold.  Many  native  proto-compounds 
of  iron  cannot  be  thus  dissolved.  They  are,  indeed,  rendered  soluble  by 
fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda,  but  in  this  process  the  protoxide  of  iron  is 
converted  for  the  most  part  into  sesquioxide.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
heat  such  substances  (in  the  finest  powder)  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  con* 
centrated  sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  water  in  a  strong  sealed  tube  of  Bohe* 
miat  glass  for  2  hours  at  about  210^,  or — ^in  the  case  of  silicates — ^to  warm 
them  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  hydrochloric  acid  and  1  part  strong  hydro- 
fluoric acid  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  (A.  Mitscherlich^).  Metallic 
iron  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  as  protochloride  or  sulphate  of  protoxide  respectively ; 
in  warm  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  as  nitrate  of  sesquioxide,  and  in  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  as  sesquichloride. 

b.  Determination, 

Protoxide  of  iron  may  be  estimated  1,  by  dissolving,  converting  into 
sesquioxide  and  determining  the  latter  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically ; 
2,  by  precipitating  as  sulphide,  and  weighing  it  as  such,  or  determining  it 
after  conversion  into  sesquioxide;  3,  by  a  direct  voliunetric  method;  4, 
by  treating  with  terchloride  of  gold,  and  weighing  the  reduced  gold. 

The  methods  1  and  2  are,  of  course,  only  applicable  when  no  sesqui- 
oxide is  present  with  the  protoxide,  ^e  method  2  is  scarcely  ever  used 
except  for  separations.  The  methods  included  under  3  are  adapted  to 
most  cases  and,  in  absence  of  other  reducing  substances,  are  especially  worthy 
of  reoommendatioD.  The  method  4  will  be  briefly  treated  of  in  the  supple- 
ment to  {§  112  and  113. 

As  the  determination  of  iron  as  sesquioxide  belongs  to  §  113,  and  as 

•  AonaL  d.  Cbem.  u.  Phann.  96,  218.  t  Ibid.  104,  809. 
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tihe  process  for  precipitatmg  the  protoxide  as  sulphide,  is  the  same  as  that 
for  precipitating  the  sesquioxide  in  this  form,  nodiing  remains  for  us  here 
but  to  describe  the  methods  of  converting  the  protoxide  into  the  sesqui- 
oxide and  the  processes  included  under  8. 

1.  Methods  of  converting  Protoxide  of  Iron  into  Sesquioxide, 

a.  Methods,  applicable  in  all  cases. 

Heat  the  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron  to  be  oxidized  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  add  small  portions  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  till  the  fluid,  even  after 
warming  for  some  time,  still  smells  strongly  of  chlorine.  Our  object  may 
be  also  attained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  or — in  the  case  of  small  quantities 
— by  addition  of  chlorine  water.  Il'  the  solution  is  required  to  be  free 
from  excess  of  chlorine,  it  is  finally  heated,  till  all  odor  of  that  gas  has 
disappeared.      « 

h.  Methods  which  are  only  suitable  when  the  iron  is  to  be  subsequently 
precipitated  by  ammonia^  as  hydrated  sesquioxide. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  a  flask  with  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid,  if  it  does  not  already  contain  any ;  add  some  nitric  acid,  and 
heat  the  mixture  for  some  time  to  incipient  ebullition.  The  color  of  the  fluid 
will  show  whether  the  nitric  acid  has  been  added  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Though  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  does  no  harm,  still  it  is  better  to  avoid 
adding  too  much  on  account  of  the  subsequent  precipitation.  In  concen- 
trated solutions,  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  produces  a  dark-brown  color, 
which  disappears  upon  heating.  This  color  is  owing  to  the  nitric  oxide 
formed  dissolving  in  the  still  unoiddized  portion  of  the  solution  of  the 
protoxide. 

c.  Methods  which  can  be  employed  only  when  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
is  to  be  determined  volumetrically. 

Add  to  the  hydrochloric  solution  small  quantities  of  artificially  prepared 
iron-free  binoxide  of  manganese,  till  the  solution  is  of  a  dark  olive-green 
color  from  the  formation  of  sesquichloride  of  manganese;  boil  till  this 
coloration  and  the  odor  of  chlorine  have  disappeared  (Fr.  Mohr)  ;  or  you 
may  add  pure  permanganate  of  potassa  (in  crystals  or  concentrated  solution) 
till  the  fluid  is  just  red  and  then  boil,  till  the  red  color  and  chlorine-odor 
have  vanished.  These  methods  present  the  advantage  of  permitting  com- 
plete oxidation  without  the  use  of  any  considerable  excess  of  the  oxidizing 
agent. 

2.  Estimation  by  Volumetric  Analysis, 

a.  Marguerite's  Method, 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  following  principle : — 
If  we  add  to  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  containing  an  excess  of  acid, 
permanganate  of  potassa,  the  former  is  oxidized,  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter,  [10  (Fe  O,  S  0,)  +  8S0,  +  K0,  Mn,0,  =  5(Fe,  0„  3  SO,)  +  KO, 
S  O,  +  2  (Mn  O,  S  O,)].  Now  if  we  possess  a  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potassa,  and  know  how  much  iron  100  c.  c.  of  it  can  convert  from  the 
condition  of  protoxide  to  that  of  sesquioxide,  we  can,  with  this,  readily* 
jdetermine  an  unknown  quantity  of  iron ;  we  have  simply,  for  this  purpose, 
to  dissolve  the  iron  in  acid,  in  the  form  of  protoxide,  to  oxidize  the  solu- 
tion accurately,  and  note  how  many  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  permanganato 
of  potassa  have  been  used  to  aocompliah  that  object.- 
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The  process  of  prepBring  a  aolution  of  permaogHDate  of  potaaaa  having 
been  describod  already  in  §  65,  3,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  give  tlie  several 
methods  employed  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  solution. 

Either  of  the  three  subjoined  methods  may  be  selected  for  the  purpose ; 
or,  the  strength  having  been  detflrmined  by  one  method,  it  may,  by  way 
of  control,  be  determined  once  more  by  one|M|htether  methods. 

Solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  pi^^^lj^^ti  the  pure  crystallized 
salt,  does  not  alter,  if  carefully  kept ;  on  VKSitfnry,  if  it  contaiiis  free 
potasBB  or  manganate  of  potassa,  it  suffers  grad^  decomposition,  and  each 
analysis,  made  after  an  interval  of  even  only  a  day,  muet  be  preceded  by  a 
fresh  determination  of  its  strength. 

aa.  Determination  of  the  Strength  by  meant  of  Metallic  Iron. 

Weigh  off  accurately  about  0'3  grm.  of  thin,  clean  iron  wire  (pianoibrte 
wire)  ■■,  introduce  this  into  a  small  ^ong-necked  flask,  add  about  20  c.  c. 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  same  quantity  of  water,  secure  the 
flask  in  an  oblique  position,  by  means  of  a  retort-holder ;  transmit 
through  it  a  slow  current  of  carbonic  acid,  and  then  heat  the  fluid  to 
gentle  ebullition. 

Fig,  63  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus.  When  the  iron  has 
dissolved,  allow  to  cool,  keeping  up  the  current  of  carbonic  acid,  then  fill 
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the  flask  two-thirds  with  distilled  water ;  smear  the  rim  with  a  little  tallow, 
pour  the  contents  cautiously  into  a  beaker  of  about  400  c.  c.  capacity,  and 
tranafer  the  last  particles  from  the  flask  to  the  beaker  by  repeated  rinaing 
with  cold  water.  The  total  quantity  of  fluid  should  he  about  200  c.  o. 
Place  the  beaker  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  or  better,  on  a  sheet  of  glass, 
with  white  paper  underneath. 

Fill'a  Gat-Lobsac's  or  Geissler's  burette  of  SO  c  c.  capacity,  divided 
into -^  c.  c.  (see  $§  22, 23,  figs.  22  and  23),  up  tozero,  with  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  of  whi^  take  care  to  have  ready  a  sufficient  quantity, 
perfectly  dear  and  imiJbrmly  mixed. 

Now  add  the  permanganate  to  the  iron  solution,  stirring  the  latter  all 
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the  while  with  a  glass  rod.  At  first  the  red  drops  disappear  very  rapidly, 
then  more  slowly.  The  fluid,  which  at  first  was  nearly  colorless,  gradually 
acquires  a  yellowish  tint.  From  the  instant  the  red  drops  b^gin  to  disap- 
pear more  dowly,  add  the  permanganate  with  more  caution  and  in  single 
drops,  until  the  last  drop  imparts  to  the  fluid  a  fidnt,  but  unmistakable 
reddish  color,  which  remains  on  stirring.  A  little  practice  will  enable 
you  readily  to  hit  the  right  point.  As  soon  as  the  fluid  in  the  burette  has 
sufliciently  collected  ag^uMjad  off,  and  mark  the  number  of  c.  c.  used^ 
The  reading  off  must  Vp^Bbned  with  the  greatest  exactness  (see  §  22) ; 
the  whole  error  shoidd  niMMpant  to  -j^^  c.  c. 

If  0*2  grm.  iron  hav:e  J^eA  from  20  to  30  c.  c.  of  permanganate,  the 
latter  may  be  considered  to  be  of  the  proper  degree  of  concentration  for 
most  determinations  of  iron*  If  much  less  has  been  used  in  the  process, 
the  solution  is  too  concentrated.  In  that  case  add  to  the  entire  quantity 
a  suflicient  amount  of  water  to  give  it  approximately  the  right  d^pree  of 
concentration ;  then  repeat  the  above  experiment  with  a  fresh  amount  of 
iron.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  considerably  more  than  30  c.  c.  of  permanga- 
nate have  been  used  for  0*2  grm.  iron,  the  solution  is  not  exactly  imfit  for 
use,  but  working  with  it  becomes  the  more  tedious  and  inconvenient 
the  more  its  d^ee  of  concentration  differs  fi^>m  that  given  above. 

When  you  have  completed  the  experiment  with  a  solution  of  approxi- 
mately proper  concentration,  calculate,  by  a  simple  proportion,  how  much 
iron  100  c.  c.  of  the  solution  will  convert  from  the  state  of  protoxide  to 
that  of  sesquioxide.  Supposing,  for  instance,  you  have  used  to  0*210  grm. 
iron,  23*5  c.  c.  of  the  permanganate,  then  we  say 

23*5  :  1 00 : :  0*210  :  a?  a?  =  0*8936  (grm.  iron). 

As  the  accuracy  of  all  estimations  made  with  the  solution  of  permanga- 
nate of  potassa  depends  upon  the  correct  determination  of  the  strength,  it 
is  always  advisable  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

As  even  the  purest  iron  wire  is.  not  chemically  pure,  but  contains  a  little 
carbon,  it  is  well,  in  analyses  requiring  the  very  highest  d^ee  of  accuracy, 
to  reduce  the  weight  of  ^e  iron  wire  used  in  the  process,  by  multiplication 
with  0*997,  to  the  corresponding  weight  of  chemically  pure  iron.  This 
reduction  is  based  upon  the  generally  correct  supposition  th^it  the  wire 
contains  0*3  per  cent,  of  extraneous  matter. 

If,  in  the  two  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
strength  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  the  quantities  of  iron 
respectively  corresponding  to  100  c  c.  of  solution,  differ  only  about  1,  2, 
or  3  mgrm.  (per  grm.)  the  results  may  be  considered  perfectly  satis&ctory. 
But  if  the  difference  is  considerably  greater,  a  third  experiment  must  be 
made. 

If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  free  acid  in  the  solution  of  iron,  the  fluid 
acquires  a  brown  color,  turns  turbid,  and  deposits  a  brown  precipitate 
(binoxide  of  manganese  and  sesquioxide  of  iron).  The  same  may  happen 
also  if  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  added  too  quickly,  or  if 
the  proper  stirring  of  the  iron  solution  is  omitted  or  interrupted.  Experi- 
ments attended  with  abnormal  manifestations  of  the  kind  had  always  better 
be  rejected.  That  the  fluid  reddened  by  the  last  drop  of  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa  added,  loses  its  color  again  after  a  time,  need  create 
.no  surprise  or  uneasiness ;  this  decolorization  is,  in  &ct,  quite  inevitable, 
as  a  dilute  solution  of  free  permanganic  add  cannot  keep  long  undo^ 
composed. 
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ib.  Determination  of  th£  Strejtgth  hy  means  of  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of 
Iron  and  Ammonia. 

Weigh  off,  with  the  gresteat  accuracy,  about  1-4  grm.  of  the  pure  salt 
prepared  according  to  the  directions  giveu  in  {  65,  4,  aAer  powdering  the 
cryBtals,  and  presang  between  sheets  of  smooth  blotting-paper.  Diaaolre  is 
about  200  o.  c.  distilled  water,  add  about  20  c.  c.  dilute  aulphoric  acid, 
and  proceed  aa  in  oa. 

As  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  ire  ina  exactly  \  ol 

its  wei^t  of  iron,  Uie  calculation  :  Ine  of  100  c.  c. 

of  permanganate  is  veiy  simple.  25  c.  e.  of  per* 

manganate  to  have  been  consumed  on  salt,  then, 

we  have 

and  25  :  100::0-2  : «;  a  =  0-8 

If  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  used  is  not  pure,  if, 
for  instance,  it  contuns  bases  isomorphons  with  protoxide  of  iroD  (prot- 
oxide of  manganese,  magne^a,  &c.) ;  or  if  it  contains  sesqnioxide,  or  is 
used  in  a  moist  condition,  the  result  will  of  oourse  be  too  high. 

ce.  JDetermination  of  the  Strength  hy  means  of  Oxalic  Acid. 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  following  principle : — 

If  solution  of  permanganate  of  potana  is  added  to  a  warm  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  Ubwated  permanganic  acid 
instantly  oxidizes  the  oxalic  acid  to  carbonic  acid  £5  C,  O  +  3  S  O,  ■(■ 
K  O,  Mn,  O  -  10  C  O,  +  2  (Mn  O,  8  OJ  +  K  0,  S  O,.]  For  the  oxidation 
of  1  eq.  oxalic  acid  (C,  OJ  and  2  eq.  iron  (in  the  ataU  of  protoxide)  equal 
quantities  of  permaaganic  acid  are,  accordingly  required;  therefore,  63 
parts  (1  eq.)  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  correspond,  in  reference  to  the 
oxidizing  action  of  permanganic  acid,  to  56  parts  (2  eq.)  of  iron. 

By  disBolYing  6*3  grra.  pure  crystallized  oxalic  aeid  (§  65,  1),  or  4*5 
grm.  of  the  pure  hydrate  dried  at  100°,  in  water  to  1  litre  of  fluid,  a  deci- 
normal  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  obtained,  which  is  exactly  suited  to  our 
present  purpose.  50  c.  c.  of  this  solntiou,  which  correspond  to  0-315 
grm.  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  or  0'28  grm.  iron,  are  introduced  into  a 
beaker,  diluted  with  about  100  c.  c.  of  water,  firom  6  te  8  c.  c  of  codc 
sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  fluid  heated  to  about  60°.  The  beaker  is 
then  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  permanganate  added  from  the 
burette,  with  stirring.  The  red  drops  do  not  disappear  at  first  very 
rapidly,  but  when  once  the  reaction  has  &irly  set  in,  they  continue  for 
some  time  to  vanish  instantaneously.  As  soon  as  the  red  drops  b^n 
to  disappear  more  slowly,  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  must 
be  added  with  great  caution  ;  if  proper  care  is  taken  in  this  respect,  it  is 
easy  to  complete  the  reaction  with  a  single  drop  of  permanganate  ;  this  com- 
pletion of  the  reaction  is  indicated  with  beantiM  distinctness  in  the  colorless 
fluid.     The  number  of  c.  c.  used  corresponds  to  0-28  grm.  iron. 

If  the  oxahc  a<3d  was  not  perfectly  dry,  or  not  quite  pure,  the  result  of 
the  experiment  will,  of  course,  lead  to  fixing  the  strength  of  the  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa  too  high.  Inst^d  of  pure  oxalic  acid,  Saint- 
GiLLES  has  propoeed  to  usecrystallized  oxalate  of  ammonia  (NH^  O,  0^0,4- 
aq.).  This  can  easily  be  prepared  in  the  pnre  state,  keeps  well,  and  can 
be  weighed  with  accuracy.     It  is  not  however  advisable  to  keep  a  standard 
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Bolu^tt  of  this  aib  in  store,  as  it  u  liable  to  apoU.     7t  parts  of  tha  . 
crystallized  salt  correspond  to  56  parta  iron. 


Of  the  foregoing  three  methods  of  standardizing  solndon  of  permanga- 
nate of  potasBB,  the  first  is  the  one  originally  proposed  by  Marqueritb. 
Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  was  first  proposed  by  Fr.  Mohr, 
and  oxahc  acid  suitable  for  the  purpose.     With  abso- 

lutely pure  and  ;ents,  and  proper  attention,  all  three 

methods  give  cc 

For  myself,  I  d,  as  the  most  direct  and  positive,  the 

only  doubtliil  {  he  question  whether  the  assumption 

that  the  iron  wi  «nt.  of  chemically  pure  iron  is  quite 

correct ;  this,  h  _      ifling  importance,  as  the  error  could 

not  exceed  -^  or  ^  per  cent.  But  the  other  two  methods  are,  as  may 
readily  be  seen,  somewlmt  more  convenient,  unce  in  one  of  them  the 
trouble  is  saved  of  preparing  the  solution  of  iron,  and  in  the  other  there 
is,  moreover,  no  need  of  weighing.  These  advantages,  however,  which 
were  considerable,  when  the  impure  permanganate  solution  that  was  used 
required  freeh  standardizing  every  day,  have  now  lost  their  value,  as  the 
pure  solution,  now  generally  employed,  keeps  unaltered. 

For  the  analysis  of  very  dilute  solutions  of  iron,  e.g.,  chalybeate  wat«r, 
in  which  the  amount  of  iron  may  be  very  approximately  determined  with 
great  expedition,  by  direct  oxidization  with  permanganate,  a  very  dilute 
standard  solution  must  be  prepared  ;  of  wh'uii  100  c.c.  correspond  to  say  0-1 
grm.  iron.  Such  a  solution  should  be  directly  standardized,  with  corre- 
spondingly small  quantities  of  iron,  or  the  iron -double-salt,  and  boiled 
water  should  be  used. 

In  experiments  of  l^is  kind,  the  &ct  that  a  cert^n  quantity  of  perman- 
ganate is  required  to  impart  a  distinct  color  to  pure  acidified  water  (which 
is  of  no  consequence  in  operations  where  the  concentrated  solution  is  used) 
must  b^  taken  into  consideration  ;  for  where  the  solution  used  is  so  highly 
dilute,  it  takes  indeed  a  measurable  quantity  of  it  to  impart  tlie  desired 
reddish  tint  to  the  amount  of  water  employed.  In  such  cases,  the  volume 
of  the  solution  of  iron  used  for  standudizing  the  permanganate  and  the 
volume  of  the  weak  ferruginous  solution  subjected  to  analysis  should  be 
^e  same,  and  either  tbe  two  solutions  should  contain  about  the  same  quan- 
tity of  iron,  or  by  moans  of  a  special  experiment,  it  is.  ascertained  how 
many  .^  c.  c.  of  die  permanganate  are  required  to  impart  the  desired  pale 
red  color  to  the  same  volume  of  acidified  water.  In  the  latter  case,  these 
■^  c.  c.  will  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  permanganate  naed  in  the 
regular  experiments- 

0.  Performance  of  the  Analytical  Process. 

This  has  been  flilly  indicated  in  a.  The  componnd  to  be  examined  is 
dissolved,  preferably  with  application  of  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  (see 
fig.  63,  p.  187)  in  water,  or  dilute  sulphuric  aciit,  allowed  to  cool  in  die 
current  of  carbonic  acid,  and  suitably  diluted  (if  practicable,  the  solu- 
tion of  a  substance  conttuning  about  0'2  grm.  iron  should  be  diluted  to 
about  200  c.  c);  if  free  acid  is  not  yet  present  in  sufficient  quantity, 
about  ^0  c.  c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  then  standard  per- 
manganate from  the  burette,  to  incipient  reddening  of  the  fluid.  The  volume 
of  standard  solution  used  ia  then  read  off.     The  strength  of  the  soluti(ai 
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of  pernuuigaiiate  being  known,  the  quontity-of  iron  present  in  the  examined 
fluid  is  fouDd  hy  a  very  eimple  calculation.  Suppose  100  c.  c.  of  solution 
of  pennanganate  of  potsaea  to  correepond  to  0'9S  gim.  iron,  and  25  c.  c. 
of  the  aoludon  to  haTe  been  used  to  effect  the  oxidation  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  in  the  examined  compound,  then 

100:25::0-98:ar;  a;-0-245. 

The  qitantity  of  iron  originally  pr  rotoxide  amoimted 
accordingly  to  0-2ib  grm. 

For  the  method  of  determining  iron  present  in  a 

BolutioD  containing  both  protoxide  that  metal,  I  refer 

to  §  113;  foi  that  of  detenninin  ich  separately,  to 
Section  V. 

[  HmitocHLORic  Acid   Solu- 

The  foregoing  process  was  long  considered  to  be  the  most  convenient 
and  best  for  the  estimation  of  iron.  But  its  glory  is  now  departed,  unce 
LtiWEMTHAL  and  Lekssen'  have  shown  that  in  solutions  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  ia  essential  that  the  standardizing  of  the  reagent  and  tiie 
actual  analysis  be  performed  under  the  same  circumstances  as  r^jards 
dilution,  amount  of  acid,  and  tempersture.  Besides  the  proper  reaction 
lOFeO  +  Mn  0,=  5  Fe^  O  +  2  Mn  O,  the  colUteral  reaction  7  H  CI + 
Mn,  O,  =  5  CI -I-  2  Mn  CI  +  7  H  O  also  lakes  place,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  Uttle  chlorine  is  liberated.  This  chlorine  does  not  oxidize  the 
protoxide  of  iron  in  the  case  of  considerable  dilution,  but  there  occurs  a 
condition  of  equilibrium  in  the  fluid  containing  protoxide  of  iron,  chlorine, 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  destroyed  by  addition  of  a  further  quantity 
of  either  body  (Lowentbal  and  Lenssen  loc.  cit.).  But  since  it  is  difficult 
to  preserve  the  above  condition  of  obtaining  correct  results,  the  following 
proceeding  ia  adopted. 

Standardize  the  permanganate  by  means  of  iron  dissolved  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  make  the  iron  eoiution  to  be  tested  up  to  ^  litre,  add  50  c.  c. 
to  a  large  quantity  of  water  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  add  permanganate 
JTom  burette,  then  again  50  c.  c.  of  the  iron  solution,  permanganate  again, 
&c.  &c.  The  numbers  obtained  at  the  third  and  fourth  dme  are  taken. 
These  are  constant,  while  that  obtained  the  first  time,  and  sometimeB  also  the 
second  time,  differs.  The  result  multiplied  by  5  gives  exactly  the  quantity 
of  pennanganate  proportional  to  the  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron  present. 

I  believe  that  Qie  reason  why  the  attention  of  analysts  was  not  previously 
directed  to  the  important  influence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  this  process,  lay 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  customary  to  crystallize  the  pennanganate  before 
employing  it — the  crude  solution,  which  contains  much  chloride  of  potas- 
num,  being  used.  The  experiments  were  consequently  performed  in  the 
presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  sulphuric  acid  alone  was 
employed  for  dissolving  or  acidifying.  Hence  the  differences  between  the 
reeulla  with  snlphnric  and  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  were  not  so  large 
as  tbey  are  now,  when  we  work  with  the  pure  pennanganate. 

b.  Fennt's  Method  (recommended  subsequently  by  Schabus). 
.    If  bichromate  of  potaeaa  ia  added  to  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  prot- 

*  ZutMhrift  t  ualjt.  Chem.  1,  S20.     SMalw>361. 
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oxide  of  iron,  the  latter  is  conrerted  into  Boaqiuoxide,  whilst  the  chromio 
Mcid  is  reduced  to  Maqoiozide  of  chromium  (6  Fe  O  -4-  2  Cr  O  =  8  Fe  O  + 
Cr  O.). 

Now,  with  0-1  eq.  bichromate  of  potBHa=H-769  grm.  diiaolTed  to 
1  litre  of  fluid,  0'6  eq.  =  16'6  grm.  iron  maj  be  oonverted  from  th«  state 
of  jnt>toxtde  to  that  <^  seequiozide,  and  50  c  c  of  the  above  solutioii  cor- 
respond ai  I. 

Care  m  iy  ptire  bichromate  of  potassa ;  the 

salt  is  he  e  until  it  is  just  fiiaed ;  it  is  then 

allowed  b  ',  and  the  retjuired  quantity  weighed 

off  when  <  olution,  another  should  also  be  pre- 

pared, tei  containing  accordingly  O'Ol  eq.  of 

bichromat 

It  is  all    _  >rrectnBBB  of  the  standard  solution  of 

bichromate  of  potasaa,  bj  oxidizing  with  it  a  known  amount  of  pure  iron 
disaolTed  to  protoxide  (see  p.  187,  aa). 

The  analytical  proceas  ia  performed  as  follows : — 

The  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  sufficiently  diluted,  mixed  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  standard 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potaasa  alowly  added  from  the  burette,  the  liquid 
being  stirred  all  the  while  with  a  thin  glass  rod  The  fluid,  which  is  at 
first  nearly  colorless,  speedily  acquires  a  pale  green  tint,  which  changes 
gradually  to  a  darker  chrome-green.  A  very  small  drop  of  the  mixture 
is  now  from  time  to  time  taken  out  by  means  of  the  stirring-rod,  and 
brought  into  contact  with  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
on  a  porcelain  plate,  which  has  been  spotted  with  several  of  such  dropo. 
When  the  blue  color  thereby  produced  begins  to  lose  the  intensity  which 
it  exhibited  on  the  flrst  trials,  and  to  assume  a  paler  lint,  the  adtUtion  of 
the  solution  of  bichromate  of  potasaa  must  be  more  carefiilly  r^;ulated* 
than  at  first,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  a  fresh  essay  must  be 
made,  and  with  larger  drops  than  at  first,  after  each  new  addition  of  two 
drops,  and  finally,  even  of  a  single  drop ;  drops  must  also  be  left  for  some 
time  in  contact  before  the  observation  is  taken.  When  no  fiirther  blue, 
coloration  ensues,  the  oxidation  is  terminated.  From  the  remarkable 
sensitiveneaa  of  the  reaction,  the  exact  point  may  be  easily  hit  to  a  drop. 
To  heighten  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  the  ^ute  (ten  times  weaker) 
standard  fluid  should,  just  at  the  end  of  the  process,  be  subatituted  tbr  the 
concentrated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potaasa. 

If  exactly  0-84  gim.  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed  have  been  dissolved, 
the  numbers  of  heJf  c.  c.  used  of  the  two  standard  fluids  show  how  many 
pei-oenta.,  and  tentha  per  cent,  respectively  of  pure  iron  the  analysed  sub- 
stance contains  in  the  form  of  protoxide.  For  the  manner  of  proceeding 
in  presence  of  seaquioxide  of  iron,  I  refer  to  §  113.  If  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  free  acid  in  the  solution,  brown  chromate  of  aesquioxide  of  chromium 
may  form,  upon  which  the  aolu^n  of  protoxide  of  iron  exercises  no  fong^ 
a  ^oxidizing  acUon. 

f  113. 

6.  Sesqihoxide  of  Ibon. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  soluble  jn  water. 
Pure  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  most  of  those  of  its  compounds  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  diaaolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  many  of  than  oaij 
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Blow!/  and  whh  difficnlty;  oomponnda  of  thie  iiiitm«  are  beot  disBolved' 
in  concentrated  hjdiocltloFic  acid,  in  &  £aak,  vith  the'ud  of  heat;  which, 
however,  should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  boiling  point ;  die  compound 
muHt,  moreover,  be  finely  powdered,  and  even  then  it  will  often  take  meiaj 
hours  to  eSect  complete  solution.  Iron  ores  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid  are  treated  like  the  correqranding  compounds  of  protojude  of  iron. 

b.  Determination. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  nisually  itimea  aa  anl- 

phide  (§  61).     It  may,  however,  ,  and  also  by 

Tolnmetric  analysis,  both  directlj  itoxide.     7he 

conversion  of  compounds  of  iro  ted  either  by 

precipitation  as  hydrated  sesquio)  a  by  precipi- 

ttiion  as  sulphide  of  iron,  or  as  si  basic  formiate 

of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  or  by  ij^  etric  and  the 

now  seldom-used  indirect  methods  are  applicable  in  almost  all  cases,  we 
may  convert  into 

1.  Sesqitioside  0?  Iron. 

a.  By  Precipitation  at  Hydrated  Sesqnioxide. 

All  salts  soluble  in  water  with  inorganic  or  volatile  organic  iicids  and 
likewise  those  which,  insoluble  in  wateK,  diaiolve  in  bydtocUlorlc  acid, 
with  separadon  of  their  add. 

b.  By  Precipitation  at  Sulphide  of  Iron. 
All  compounds  of  iron  without  exception. 

c.  By  Prtcipitation  aa  &tccinate  of  Seequioxide  of  Iron  ;  and 

d.  By  Precipitation  as  Basic  Acetate  or  Formiate  of  Seequi- 

oxide vf  Iron. 
•  Vhe  compounds  enumerated  sub.  a. 

e.  By  Ignition, 

All  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  volatile  oxygen  acida. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Ikok. 
All  compounds  of  iron  without  exception.  . 

The  method  1,  e,  is  the  most  expeditious  and  aocuntte,  and  is  thereloTe 
preferred  in  all  cases  where  its  application  is  admisaible.  The  method  1 ,  a,  is 
Ute  moat  geaerally  need.  The  methods  1,  b,  and  2,  serve  principally  to  e&ct 
tlie  separation  of  tlie  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  other  bases ;  they  are  resorted 
to  also  in  certain  instances  where  a  is  inapphcable,  especially  in  cases  where 
sugar  or  other  non-volatile  organic  substances  are  present ;  and  also  to 
estimate  tLe  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  its  compounds  -attii  phosphoric  acid  and 
boracic  acid.  The  methods  1,  c  and  1,  d  are  used  exclusively  in  separa- 
tions. For  the  manner  of  determining  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the 
chromate  and  silicate,  I  refer  to  §j  ISO  and  140.  The  volumetric 
methods  for  estimating  tlie  sesquioxide  are  used  in  technical  experiments 
almost  to  the  excIuEOon  of  all  others^  and  are  very  frequently  employed  in 
adentific  analyses. 

1.  Dettrmination  as  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

a.  By  Precipitfttion  aa  Hydrated  Seaquioxide. 
Mix  the  solution  in  a  dish  or  beaker  with  ammonia  in  excess,  heat 
nearly  to  boiling,  decant  repeatedly  on  to  a  filter,  wash  the  precipitate 
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earefiitlg  irith  hot  water,  Ary  thortmghly  (whicfa  very  greatly  reduces  the 
bulk  of  the  precipitate),  and  ignite  in  die  manner  directed  in  §  53. 

For  the  propertiee  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  $81.  The  metbod 
is  free  from  sources  of  error.  The  pr«cipit&t«,  nuder  all  circiunstaDces, 
even  if  there  are  no  fixed  bodies  to  be  waahed  out,  muBt  be  most  carefullg 
and  thoroughly  washed,  ^ce,  ahuuld  it  retain  any  traces  t>f  chloride  of  am- 
monium, a  porti  alatilize  in  the  form  of  sesquichloride. 
It  is  also  highl  t  the  weighed  residue,  or  a  portion  of 
it,  in  strong  h;  e  whether  it  is  quite  free  from  ailidc 

h.  Bi  hide  of  Iron. 

The  solution  lask,  is  mixed  with  ammonia,  till  all 

the  free  acid  is  absence  of  organic  non-voiatile  anb- 

stancee  this  le  m  of  a  little  hydrated  sesquioxide, 

which,  however,  is  of  no  consequence.)  Add  chloride  of  ammonium,  if 
not  already  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  then  colorless  or  yeUowish  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  in  moderate  excess,  lastly  water,  till  the  fluid  reaches 
to  the  neck  of  the  flask.  Cork  it  up  and  stand  in  a  warm  place,  till  the 
precipitate  has  subsided,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  has  a  clear  yellowish 
appearance  (without  a  tinge  of  green).  Wash  as  directed  in  the  case  of 
sulphide  of  manganese  (§  109,  I,  c).  Neglect  of  any  of  those  precautions 
will  occauon  some  loss  of  substance,  the  sulphide  of  iron,  gradually  com- 
bining with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  passing  thus  into  the  filtrate  as 
protoeulphate.  As  thiH  sulphate  is  reprecipitated  by  the  sulphide  of 
ammonium  present,  the  filtrate  assumes,  in  such  cases,  a  greenish  color, 
and  gradually  depoeits  a  black  precipitete,  the  separation  of  which  is 
highly  promoted  by  addition  of  chloride  of  ammoniu^. 

When  the  operation  of  washing  ta  completed,  the  moist  precipitete  (if 
it  is  not  dried  and  determined  according  to  2,)  is  put,  together  with  the 
filter,  into  a  beaker,  some  water  added,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid,  untdl 
the  whole  is  rediaaolved.  Heat  is  now  applied,  until  the  solution  smells 
no  longer  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  the  fluid  ia  then  filtered  into  a  flask, 
the  residual  paper  carefully  washed,  and  the  filtrate  oxidized  by  heating 
with  nitric  acid  (see  §  112,  1);  the  oxidized  solution  is  finally  pre- 
cipiteted  with  ammonia,  as  in  a. 

If  a  solution  of  potaaaio-,  eodio~,  or  am monio- tartrate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  contains  a  considerable  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate,  the  precipitatioil 
of  the  iron  as  sulphide  is  prevented  te  a  greater  or  less  extent  (BlcmenaC). 
In  such  cases  the  fluid  must  therefore  be  nearly  neutralized  with  an  acid, 
before  the  precipitation  with  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  con  be  eflected. 

c.  Sj/  Precipitation  a»  Succinate  of  Sesgvioxide  of  Iron. 
The  solution,  in  a  flask,  is  mixed  with  very  dilute  ammonia,  drop  by 
drop,  until  a  small  portion  of  the  iron  precipitetea  in  the  form  of  hydrated 
sesquioxide ;  a  gentle  heat  is  then  applied,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
precipitete  will  redissolve.  If  it  redissolves,  the  addition  of  dilute  am- 
monia is  continued,  until  the  application  of  heat  fails  te  redissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate formed.  If  it  remains  undissolved,  and  the  fluid  still  exhibits 
a  brownish  red  color,  all  the  preliminary  conditions  requisite  for  pre- 
cipitation widi  succinate  of  ammonia  are  tulflUed.  But  should  the  fluid 
appear  colorless,  this  is  a  sign  that  too  much  ammonia  has  been  added ;  in 
which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  amall  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  again  some  ammonia  until  the  desired  point  ia  attained.     To  the 
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fluid  tbus  prepared  is  now  added  a  perfectly  neutral  eolation  of  sDccinate 
of  ammonia,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms;  a  gentle  heat  ia  then  applied, 
and  the  fluid  allowed  to.  cool ;  when  perfectly  cold,  it  is  filtered,  and  the 
precipitate  washed,  first  with  cold  water,  fimilly  with  warm  ammonia — 
which  operation,  depriving  the  precipitate  in  a  very  great  meaaure  of  its 
acid,  imparts  a  darker  tint  to  it.  The  washed  precipitate  is  dried  upon 
the  filter  in  the  funnel,  and  then  '  iron,  by 

ignition  (§  53).     The  object  of  w  nmonia  ia 

to  remove  part  of  the  acid,  since,  ^  ihed  with 

water,  a  portion  of  the  sesquioxide  upon  the 

subsequent  ignition  of  the  succinab  bend  that 

this  has  actually  taken  place,  aomi  recipitate, 

evaporated,  and  the  ignition  repei  the  pre- 

cipitate, see  §  81.     The  results  are  accurate. 

d.  By  Precipilation  as  Basic  Acetate  of  Sesqutoxule  of  Iron. 
Mix  the  sufficiently  diluted  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  a  fiaak,  if 

it  contains  much  free  acid,  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia  until  the 
acid  is  nearly  neutralized ;  then  add  to  the  solution  which  is  atill  clear, 
but  already  of  a  deep  red  color,  neutral  acetate  of  soda  or  of  ammonia  in 
alight  excess ;  and  boil  till,  on  removing  the  lamp,  the  precipitate  settles 
clear.  Wash  repeatedly  by  boiling  and  decantatioa,  and  finally  ou  the 
filter  with  boiling  water,  which  should  contain  a  little  acetate  of  ammonia; 
dry,  ignite  ({  53),  and  weigh  the  sesquioxide  obtained.  It  is  advisable  to 
add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  residue,  evaporate  and  ignite  again, 
to  see  whether  the  weight  remains  constant  The  residue  must  show  no 
alkaline  reaction  when  moistened  wilh  water.  The  results  are  accurate. 
It  is  otlea  preferable  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  of  the  basic  acetate  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  precipitate  the  solution  according  to  a.  The 
formiatea  of  soda  and  unmonia  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the 
acetateB  as  precipitante  ($  81,  e  and/). 

e.  By  Ignition. 

Expose  the  compound,  in  a  covered  crucible,  to  a  gentle  heat  at  first, 
and  gT^ually  to  the  highest  d^ree  of  inl«n^ty ;  conduue  the  operation 
until  the  weight  of  the  residuary  sesquioxide  of  iron  remains  constant. 

2.  Determination  as  Anhydrous  Sulphide  of  Iron. 

The  hydrated  sulphide  of  iron  obtained,  as  in  1,  b,  may  be  very  conve- 
niently determined  by  conversion  into  the  anhydrous  sulphide.  The  process 
is  the  same  as  for  zinc  (§  108,  2).  The  beat  to  which  it  in  finally  exposed 
in  the  current  of  hydrt^en  must  be  strong  enough,  as  on  excess  of  sulphur 
is  retained  with  some  obstinacy.  In  fact,  it  ia  advisable  after  weighing  to 
re-ignite  in  hydrogen  and  weigh  a  second  time.  It  is  of  no  importance  if 
the  hydrated  sulphide  has  oxidized  on  drying. 

Protosulphate  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  can  be  transformed  into  sul- 
phide in  ^e  same  manner,  alter  having  been  dehydrated  by  ignition  in 
a  porcelain  crucible  (H.  Eose*). 

The  results  obtained  by  Oesten,  and  adduced  by  Sose,  as  well  as  those 
obtained  in  my  own  laboratory,  are  exceedingly  satisfiictor)'.  (Expt. 
No.  75.) 

■  Pogg.  AnoiL  110,  120. 

0  2 
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S.  Jiettrmittatiott  hy  Volumttric  Analytis. 

a.  Preceded  hy  Reduction  6f  the  Stiqvioxidt  to  Pmtoxide. 

The  volumetric  mediodH  wbich  come  under  this  bead  are  based  upon  the 
reduction  of  the  aeequioxide  to  protoxide,  and  the  estimation  of  the  latter. 
We  have,  accordingly,  to  occupy  ourselves  umply  with  the  reduction  of 
the  aolution  of  itLer  part  of  the  procem  having  been 

flilly  discuHHed  'Iron).     The  reduction  of  aesquioxide 

of  iron  can  be  subHtances  (zinc,  protochloride  of  tin, 

sulphuretted  b<  icid,  &c.),  but  only  those  can  be  used 

iridi  advantage  may  be  added  vidi  impunity.     If  an 

excess  must  be  d,  or,  being  added,  must  be  carefully 

removed;  die  m  isome,  and  a  ready  source  of  inaccuracy 

is  introduced.  i,   aJthough   its  action    is    aomenhat 

alow,  zinc,  unquestionably,  deseryes  lie  preference  before  all  other  reducing 
■genta. 

Heat  the  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  solution,  vbich  must  contain 
a  moderate  excess  of  acid,  but  be  free  from  nitric  acid,  in  a  small  long- 
necked  flask,  placed  in  a  slanting  poBitiou  ;  drop  in  Hinall  pieces  of  iron-free 
zinc  (§  60),  and  conduct  a  alow  current  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  flaak 
(flg.  63,  p.  187).  Evolution  of  hydrogen  gaa  begins  at  once,  and  the 
eolor  of  the  solntion  becomes  paler  in  proportion  as  the  eesquioxide  changes 
to  protoxide.  Apply  a  moderate  heat,  to  promote  the  action ;  and  add 
also,  if  neceHsary,  a  little  more  zinc.  As  soon  as  the  hot  solution  is  com- 
pletely decolorized  (one  cannot  judge  of  the  perfect  deoxidation  of  a  cold 
solution  so  well,  aa  the  color  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  deeper  in  the 
heat),  allow  to  cool  completely  in  the  stream  of  carbonic  acid  ;  to  hasten 
the  cooling  the  flask  may  be  immersed  in  cold  water ;  then  dilute  the  con- 
tents with  water,  pour  ofl*  and  wash  carefully  into  a  beaker,  leaving  behind 
any  undissolved  zinc,  and  also  (bb  &r  as  poagible)  any  flocks  of  lead  that 
may  have  separated  from  the  zinc,  and  proceed  aa  directed  in  $  112,  2. 
If  the  solution  contains  metals  precipitable  by  zinc,  these  will  separate, 
and  may  render  filtration  necessary.  In  this  case  the  filtrate  must  be  again 
heated  with  zinc,  before  using  die  standard  solution.  If  iron-free  zinc 
cannot  be  procured,  the  percentage  of  iron  in  tLe  metal  used  must  be  de- 
termined, and  weighed  portions  of  it  employed  in  the  process  of  reduction; 
the  known  amount  of  iron  contained  in  tlie  zinc  consumed  is  then  subtracted 
from  the  total  amount  of  iron  foimd. 

In  tlie  analysis  of  solid  compounds  of  eesquioxide  of  iron,  it  is  advisable 
to  add  some  zinc  while  they  are  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
solution  is  thereby  facilitated  (O.  L.  EBDMAini'). 

With  respect  to  the  reduction  of  sesquichlodde  of  iron  by  means  of 
protochloride  of  tin,  compare  b. 

h.   Without  Previous  Reduction  to  Protoxide. 

The  methods  under  this  head  all  depend  on  adding  a  reducing  agent  to 
the  solution  tiU  the  sesquioxide  is  entirely  converted  into  protoxide,  and 
then  determining  the  amount  of  the  reducing  agent  used  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Firtt  Method. 

The  foUowing  modification  of  the  several  methods  depending  on  the 
employment  of  chloride  of  tin  appears  to  me  to  be  useAil. 

The  foUowing  solutions  are  required : — 

*  Jonni.  f.  pnkL  Chen.  76,  176. 
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.      a.  A  Standard  Solution  of  8e»qitichhridt  of  Iron. 
This  IB  prepared,  by  dUsoMog  10-03  gnn,  of  fine  piano-wire  (  =  10  grm. 
pure  iron),  in  hydrodiloric  acid  in  a  elacting  long-necked  flask,  oxidizing 
the  solution  vtitb  chlorate  of  potassa,  removing;  the  excess  of  chlorine 
by  protracted  gentle  boiling,  and  finally  dilating  the  aoljition  to  1  litre. 

b.  A  CUar  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Tin. 

It  should  be  of  such  a  strength  tl  reduce  from  half 

to  an  equal  volume  of  the  aeaquichloi 

c.  A  Solution  of  Iodine  m  containing  about 
-005  grm.  iodine  in  1  c.  c.  The  qn  sontains  need  not 
be  exactly  known. 

The  operations  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Kun  1  or  2  c.  c.  of  the  chtoria  all  beaker,  add  a 
little  starch  solution,  and  then  iodine  solution  from  the  burette  till  the 
fluid  is  permanently  blue.  About  2 — 4  c  c.  iodine  will  be  required  for 
1  c.  c.  chloride  of  tin,*  Divide  the  o.  c.  of  chloride  of  tin  by  the  c.  c.  of 
iodine  salution,  and  preserve  the  fraction  obtained. 

2.  Measure  ofi*  10  c.  c.  of  the  standard  iron  solution  into  a  small  flask, 
add  some  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat,  preferably  on  an  iron  plate,  to  boiling. 
Now  add  chloride  of  tin  from  ^e  burette,  at  first  in  lai^r,  then  in 
smaller  quantities,  allowing  a  certaia  interval  between  each  addition,  and 
keeping  gently  boiling  all  the  while.  The  yellow  color  becomes  lighter 
and  lighter  as  the  reduction  progresses.  Towards  the  end  add  the  reagent 
in  drops,  and  allow  sufficient  time  for  their  action.  It  is  thus  easy  to  hit 
the  point  of  complete  reduction,  for  tlie  passage  of  the  yellowish  solution 
into  the  oolorleea  state  is  readily  perceived.  Cool  the  contents  of  the  flask, 
add  some  Btarch-paat«,  and  then  iodine  from  the  burette,  till  blue.  The 
amount  of  iodine  nsed'f'  is  then  transferred  into  chloride  of  tin  (by  mtdti- 
plying  by  the  fraction  obtained  in  1),  which  isdeductedfrom  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  chloride  of  tin  used,  and  the  remainder  is  the  amount  necessary  to  con- 
vert O'l  grm.  of  iron  from  the  condition  of  aesquioxide  to  that  of  protoxide. 

3.  Having  thus  determined  the  value  of  the  protochloride  of  tin,  we 
may  employ  it  ibr  our  purpose  as  follows  :  Dissolve  the  compound  of  iron 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  convert  any  protochloride  present  into  aeaquichloride, 
according  to  one  of  the  methods  given,  §  112,  l,a  or  c,  remove  every  trace 
of  free  chlorine,  and  lastly,  to  the  sufficiently  concentrated  solution  add  the 
chloride  of  tin,  as  described  in  2,  and  determine  any  excess  of  the  latter. 
The  amount  of  iron  in  our  substance  may  then  be  obtained  from  the 
chloride  of  tin  used  by  a  simple  rule-of-three  sum.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
lb  c  c.  of  the  tin  solution  correspond  t«  O'l  grm.  of  iron  (i.«.,  are  capable 
of  converting  exactly  O'l  grm.  iron  from  sesqui-  to  protoxide)  and  12  c.  c. 
of  the  tin  solution  have  been  used  to  reduce  the  unknown  quan^ty  of  iron, 

16:  12::  01  :*;  a!=008 

, Utv  of  iodiDO  hsrc  used  varicl  a  1 

bjilrocbloric  a 

trifling  (MS  Zdlsehr.  t  anal.  Chem.  1,  20) 
reault,  linca  in  tha  melliod  before  ni,  the  •: 
mined  is  Blirkji  ver;  ilight. 

t  ir  the  tin  tolaboa  lu*  been  »dded  >t  lut  ver;  careful!;,  espeoiall;  when  the  sola- 
tJOD  of  iron  is  oonoantnktod,  it  ofteo  buppeai  tbat  the  eioea  of  obloride  of  tin  ii  too 
Haall  to  be  eadmsted.  But  ia  other  ckhs  ■  small  exam  will  be  found  to  hsve  been 
added.  Id  order  u  render  tba  melbod  really  reliable,  I  ooiukleT  it  abioliitelT  Decw- 
nry  to  teat  for  an  eioeaa  of  ebloride  of  tin,  Mtd,  if  preset)^  to  determiDS  it  in  the  man- 
ner dewaibod. 
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and  the  amotuit  of  iron  in  the  subetaiico  was  -06  gtra.    The  method  afibrda 
ezceedingljr  satisfiictory  results.* 

NoU  cm  the  Preaermlion  of  the  Tin  Solution. 

If  the  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  is  kept  as  represented  in   the 
figuie,  M&a  aamj  experience  goes,  its  strength  remains  unaltered  for  any 


Fig.  84. 

length  of  lime  :  however,  I  should  still  recommend  its  being  standardized 
before  every  fresh  series  of  experiments  with  the  known  solution  of  eeaqui- 
chloride  of  iron.  The  bottle  a,  which  contAins  the  tin  solution,  is  closed 
Bir-1%ht  with  a  doubly  perforated  caoutchouc  stopper.  The  solution  is 
drawn  off  by  means  of  the  ayphon  e.  The  air  which  enters  to  replace  it 
passes  tlirough  the  U  tubes  b  and  c,  and  the  bottle  d;  these  all  contain 
pumice,  saturated  with  a  strongly  alkaline  solutiou  of  pyrogallate  of  potash. 
The  solution  is  prepared  in  the  vessels  themselves  by  mixing  concentrated 
potash  with  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  some  time  before  the  apparatus  ispnt 
together ;  as  the  pyrog^Jlate  of  potash  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air  very 
rapidly,  the  vessels,  after  a  short  time,  contain  nothing  but  pure  nitrogen. 

When  everything  is  prepared,  place  a  glass  tube  in  the  india-rubber 
tube/  and  suck  till  the  syphon  is  ftdl ;  finally  close  the  pinchcock.  To 
fill  a  pipette,  or  Mobb's  burett«,  insert  the  point  in  the  india-rubber  tube 
(having  previously,  in  the  case  of  the  burette,  placed  its  pinchcock  over 
the  glass).  Open  the  pinchcock  on  /,  and  the  fluid  will  enter  from 
below.  Finally,  close  the  pinchcock  on  /,  then  that  on  the  burette,  and 
remove  the  latter. 

Second  Method. 

Prepare  a  solution  of  the  substance  in  which  neither  nitric  acid  nor  free 
*  ZriUchr.  £  anal.  Chem.  1,  20. 
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chlorine  are  present,  neutralize  the  free  acid  as  much  as  possible  by 
addition  of  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  transfer  the  fluid  to  a  stoppered 
bottle — ^whether  with  or  without  the  undissolved  residue  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance--and  add  solid  iodide  of  potassium  quite  free  from  iodate. 
The  quantity  of  the  salt  added  must  be  suflicient  not  merely  to  convert 
the  sesquichloride  of  iron  into  protochloride,  but  also  to  dissolve  the 
separated  iodine.  Insert  the  stopper  and  heat  the  bottle,  without  opening 
it,  for  half  an  hour,  preferably  in  a  water-bath.  When  cold,  add  standard 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  till  the  fluid  is  almost  decolorized,  then 
add  thin  starch-paste,  and  finally  more  hyposulphite  till  the  color  of  the 
iodide  of  starch  vanishes.  1  eq.  liberated  iodine  corresponds  to  2  eq.  iron 
(Fb.  Mohr,*  C.  D.  BROWNf ).  Braun  recommends  (and  Mohr,  also,  in 
his  first  paper)  to  standardize  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  with  the  aid  of 
solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  of  known  strength,  by  treating  a  quantity 
containing  0*1  iron  (10  or  20  c.  c.)  exactly  as  above  directed.  We  thus 
find  immediately  the  relation  between  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution 
and  iron  dissolved  to  sesquichloride.  In  his  latter  paper,  Fr.  Mohr  recom- 
mends the  use  of  bichromate  of  potash  for  the  purpose  in  question.  He 
dissolves  4*919  grm.  fused  bichromate  to  1  litre,  and  employs  20  c.  c.  of 
this  solution  for  the  experiment.  This  is  transferred  to  a  stoppered  bottle, 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  iodide  of  potassium,  digested  half  an 
hour  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  hyposulphite  is  added  from  the  burette  till 
the  iodide  of  starch  reaction  vanishes.  The  hyposulphite  solution  should 
be  of  such  a  sotrength  that  about  20  o.  o.  may  be  used  in  this  experiment. 
This  quantity  corresponds  to  0*112  grm.  iron  (present  in  the  form  of 
sesquisalt). 

The  test  analyses  cited  by  Mohr  are  satisfactory,  likewise  the  numbers 
obtained  by  Braun.  The  results  which  I  obtained  myself  were  also  quite 
unexceptionable,  when  the  experiments  were  performed  under  like  circum  - 
stances ;  but  the  results  became  somewhat  irregular,  when  the  degree  of  dilu- 
tion and  the  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  much  varied. 

I*hird  Method  (after  Kremer  and  LandoltI). 
The  process  depends  on  the  well  known  action  of  nyposulphite  of  soda 
on  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  The  novel  and  characteristic  feature 
of  the  method  consists  in  this,  that  the  reaction  takes  place  in  an  acetic 
acid  solution  or  in  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  after  addition  of  acetate  of 
soda,  and  that  we  are  thus  enabled  to  determine  the  excess  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  with  solution  of  iodine.  For  while  a  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  is  very  soon  decomposed  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 
wi^  separation  of  sulphur  and  formation  of  sulphurous  acid,  this  is  not 
the  case  on  addition  of  acetic  acid,  or,  at  least,  such  decomposition  does 
not  commence  till  after  some  time.  The  action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
on  sesquichloride  of  iron  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  following 
equation :  Fe,Cl,  4-  2  (NaO,S,0,)  =a  2  FeCl  +  NaO,  S^O,  +  NaCl.  It  is  com- 
plete  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  duration  of  the  brownish-violet 
coloration  depends  on  the  concentration  of  the  fluids,  but  principally  on 
the  temperature ;  it  is  considerably  shortened  by  elevation  of  the  latter. 

*  Annal.  d.  Cbem«  o.  Pharm.  118,  257 ;  Zeitiohrift  f.  aoaL  Chem.  2,  243,  The 
former  contains  the  method  in  its  mdimentary,  the  Utter  in  its  present  form. 

t  Jonm.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81,  423 ;  Zeitechrift  f.  anai  Chem.  1,  36.  The  above 
process  will  be  found  completely  described  with  reference  to  its  application  in  the  esti* 
mation  of  nitric  acid. 

%  Joom.  t  prakt.  Chem.  84,  889 ;  Zeitsohrift  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  214. 
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The  temperature  should  not  exceed  25°,  otherwise  the  decomposition  oi 
the  hyposulphite  by  the  free  acid  will  be  inconyenientlj  favored,  nor  come, 
short  of  15°,  or  the  reaction  will  go  on  too  slowly.  Dilution,  within  cer-» 
tain  limits,  is  not  detrimental;  but  if  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron 
contains  less  than  0*00012  grm.  in  1  c.  c,  the  results  come  out  decidedly 
too  low.  On  the  other  hand,  the  iron  solution  must  not  be  too  strong — 
I.e.,  itb  should  not  contain  moce  than  0*01  grm.  iron  in  1  c.  c,  otherwise 
the  acetic  acid  which  will  become  free  will  not  reach  that  degree  of  dila- 
tion at  which  it  ceases  to  act  on  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Presence  of  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  is  nninjuriaus,  but  if  in  considerable  quantity  this  add 
makes  the  results  fluctuate*     , 

Transform  the  iron  compound  into  a  solution  of  sesquiozide  free  from 
free  chlorine  (p.  186),  and  containing  as  little  free  acid  as  possible,  make 
up  with  water  to  a  definite  volume,  take  out  an  aliquot  part  with  the 
pipette,  mix  it  with  acetate  of  soda,  till  just  red,  then  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  till  the  red  color  has  disappeared.  Now  dilute  again  with 
water,  if  necessary,  add  a  measured  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  solu- 
tion (24*8  grm.  in  a  litre),  wait  till  the  ds^k  coloration  has  disappeared, 
and  then  throw  a  fragment  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  into  the  solution. 
If  red  streaks  are  formed,  add  more  hyposulphite  till  the  reduction  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  is  finished.  Finally,  measure  the  excess  of  hyposul- 
phite with  iodine  solution  (§  146,  3).  Each  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  which  has  been  decomposed  by  the  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
corresponds  to  0*0056  iron.  The  test  analyses  oommunicated  by  the 
authors  are  satis&ctoiy. 

Supplement  to  §§  112  and  113. 

Besides  the  methods  given  in  §§  112  and  113,  there  are  several  others, 
especially  indirect  methods,  by  which  the  estimation  of  iron  may  be 
effected ;  some  of  these  are  old,  others  have  been  proposed  lately.  How- 
ever, as  they  either  are  in  no  way  superior  to  those  already  described,  or 
find  only  limited  application,  I  confine  myself  here  to  a  mere  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  important  among  them. 

1.  FucHs's  method.*  The  solution,  which  contains  the  iron  as  aeaqui" 
oxidey  and  must  be  free  from  nitric  acid,  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  boiled  with  weighed  strips  of  metallic  copper,  until  the  fluid  has  be-  ■ 
come  light  green ;  the  quantity  of  iron  is  estimated  from  the  loss  of  weight 
of  the  copper  (Fe,  CI,  +  2  Cu  =  2  Fe  CI  +  Cu,  CI).  The  method  only  yields 
satisfactory  results  on  the  most  carefrd  exclusion  of  the  air.  The  circum- 
stances most  fiivorable  to  success  have  been  lately  studied  by  Lowe  and 
KoNiG,  and  will  be  described  in  detail,  under  the  "  Analysis  of  Iron  Ores," 
in  the  Special  Part. 

2.  The  solution,  which  contains  the  iron  as  sesquioxide,  and  must  be 
free  from  metals  of  the  fifrh  and  sixth  groups,  as  well  as  from  oth^  sub- 
stances exercising  a  decomposing  action  upon  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is 
precipitated  with  clear  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  in  excess,  all  applica- 
tion of  heat  being  avoided.  After  a  few  days  the  precipitated  sulphur  is 
determined,  and  the  amount  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  calculated  therefrom 
(Fe,  O,  +  HS  =  2  Fe  O  +  HO  +  S).  (H.  Rose).     Results  accurate,  compare 

I)ELFFS.f 

3.  The  solution,  which  contains  the  iron  as  protoxide,  is  mixed  with  sodio- 
*  Jouni.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  17,  160.  f  Chem.  CentnlbL  1S5Q,  889. 
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terchloride  of  gold  in  excess,  the  flask  closed,  and  the  reduced  gold  which 
separates  determined.     6  Fe  CI  +  An  CI,  =  3  Fe,  CI,  +  Au.  (H.  Bose.) 

§  114. 

Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Oroup. 

7.  Sesquioxide  of  URAinUM. 

If  the  compound  in  which  the  sesquiozide  of  uranium  is  to  be  deter- 
mined contains  no  other  fixed  substances,  it  maj  often  be  converted  into 
protosesqtiioxide  (Ur  O,  Ur,  O,)  bj  simple  ignition.  If  sulphuric  acid  is 
present,  small  portions  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  be  thrown  into  the 
crucible  towards  the  end  of  the  operation. 

In  cases  where  the  application  of  this  method  is  inadmissible,  the  solu- 
tion of  uraniimi  (which,  if  it  contains  protoxide,  must  first  be  warmed 
with  nitric  acid,  until  the  protoxide  is  converted  into  sesquioxide)  is  pre- 
cipitated with  ammonia.  The  yellow  precipitate  formed,  which  consists 
of  hydrated  ammomo-seaquioodde  of  uranium^  is  washed  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  to  prevent  the  fluid  passing  milky 
through  the  filter.  The  precipitate  is  dried  and  ignited  (§  53).  To  make 
quite  sure  of  obtaining  the  protosesquioxide  in  the  pure  state,  the  crucible 
is  ignited  for  some  time  in  a  slanting  position  and  uncovered ;  the  lid  is  then 
put  on,  while  the  ignition  is  still  continuing ;  the  crucible  is  allowed  to 
cool  under  the  desiccator,  and  weighed  (H.  Rose). 

If  the  solution  fi-om  which  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  to  be  precipi- 
tated contains  other  bases  (alkaline  earths,  or  even  alkalies),  portions  of 
these  will  precipitate  along  with  the  ammonio-sesquioxide  of  uranium. 
For  the  measures  to  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  I  refer  to  Section  Y. 

The  reduction  of  the  protosesquioxide  of  uranium  to  the  state  of 
protoxide  (Ur  O)  is  an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  its  purity  for  the 
purpose  of  control.  This  reduction  is  effected  by  ignition  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  in  the  way  described  §  111,  1  (Cobalt).  By  intense  ignition^ 
the  property  of  the  protoxide  of  uraniimi  to  ignite  in  the  air  is  destroyed. 
The  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  from  phosphoric  acid  is  efEected 
by  fusing  the  compound  with  cyanide  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  soda. 
Upon  extracting  the  fused  mass  with  water,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained 
in  solution,  whUst  the  uranium  is  left  as  protoxide.  Knop  and  Abendt* 
have  employed  this  method. 

The  equivalent  of  protosesquioxide  of  uranium  =  210*2,  viz.,  178*2  of 
uranium  and  32  of  oxygen.  In  100  parts,  the  compound  consists  of 
84*77  of  uranium  and  15*23  of  oxygen.  The  equivalent  of  protoxide  of 
uranium  is  67*4,  viz.,  59*4  of  m-aniimi  and  8  of  oxygen ;  in  100  parts, 
the  protoxide  consists  of  88*13  of  uranium  and  11*87  of  oxygen. 

FIFTH   OROUP. 

OXIDE  OP  SILVBB— OXIDE  OF  LEAD — SUBOXIDE  OF  MERCURY — OXIDE  OF 
MERCURY — OXIDE  OP  COPPER — TEROXIDE  OF  BISMUTH— OXIDE  OF  CAD- 
MIUM— (protoxide  OF  palladium). 

§   115. 

1.  Oxide  of  Silver. 
a.  Solution. 
Metallic  silver,  and  those  of  its  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in  water 

*  Chem.  CentndbL  1856,  778. 
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are  best  dissolved  in  nitxic  acid  (if  soluble  in  that  acid).  Dilute  nitric 
acid  suffices  for  most  compounds;  sulphide  of  silver,  however,  requires 
concentrated  acid.  The  solution  is  effected  best  in  a  flask.  Chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid. 
To  get  the  silver  contained  in  them  in  solution,  proceed  as  follows : — 
fuse  the  salt  in  a  porcelain  crucible  (this  operation,  though  not  absolutely 
indispensable,  had  better  not  be  omitted),  pour  water  over  it,  put  a 
piece  of  clean  zinc  or  iron  upon  it,  and  add  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Wash  the  reduced  spongy  silver,  first  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then 
with  water,  and  finally  dissolve  it  in  nitric  acid.  However,  as  we  shall 
see  below,  the  quantitative  analysis  of  these  salts  does  not  necessarily 
involve  their  solution. 

b.  Determination. 

Silver  may  be  weighed  as  chloride,  sulphide,  or  cyanide,  or  in  the 
metallic  state  (§  82).  It  is  also  frequently  determined  by  volumetric 
analysis. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Chloride  of  Silver. 

All  compounds  of  silver  without  exception. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Silver.     8.  Cyanide  of  Silver. 
*    All  compounds  soluble  in  water  or  nitric  acid. 

4,  Metallic  Silver. 

Oxide  of  silver,  and  some  of  its  compounds  with  readily  volatile  acids ; 
salts  of  silver  with  organic  acids ;  chloride,  bromide,  iodide  and  sulphide 
of  silver. 

The  method  4  is  the  most  convenient,  and  is  preferred  to  the  others  in 
all  cases  where  its  application  is  admissible.  The  method  1  is  that  most 
generally  resorted  to.  2  and  3  serve  mostly  only  o  effect  the  separation 
of  oxide  of  silver  from  other  bases. 

In  assays  for  the  Mint,  silver  is  usually  determined  volumetrically  by  Ga y- 
LussAC^s  method.  Pisani's  volumetric  method  is  especially  suited  to  the 
determination  of  very  small  quantities  of  silver.  The  estimation  of  silver  by 
cupellation  will  be  described  in  the  Special  Part,  tmder  the  Analysis  of  Galena, 

1.  Determination  of  Silver  as  Chloride. 

a.  In  the  Wet  Way. 
The  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  may  be  separated  from  the  super- 
natant fluid  either  by  decantation  or  by  filtration ;  the  former  is  generally 
preferred  for  large  quantities  of  precipitate,  the  latter  answers  better  for 
small  quantities.  Whichever  process  is  adopted,  the  chloride  of  silver  must 
be  completely  protected  from  the  influence  of  direct  sunlight,  and  even  the 
action  of  diffused  daylight  must  be  as  fiur  as  possible  avoided. 

a.  Determination  by  Decantation. 

The  moderately  dilute  silver-solution  is  introduced  into  a  tall  flask  with 
long  neck  and  narrow  mouth,  and  some  nitric  acid  added  to  it ;  the  fluid 
is  heated  to  about  60^,  and  hydrochloric  acid  carefiilly  added  in  such 
quantity,  that  some  silver  still  remains  unprecipitated,  and  the  chloride 
separates  in  consequence  in  large  flocks.  After  their  formation  has  been 
Completed  by  gently  moving  the  fluid,  add  cautiously  more  hydrochloric 
acid,  till  the  last  drops  give  no  further  precipitate  (a  considerable  excess 
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should  be  avoided,  as  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolyes  verj  small  traces  of 
chloride  of  silver).  The  mouth  of  the  flask  is  then  closed  with  a  per- 
fectly smooth  cork  (or,  better  still,  with  a  well-ground  glass  stopper),  and 
the  flask  vigorously  shaken  until  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  has 
united  into  coherent  lumps,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  has  become  pretty 
clear.  The  chloride  adhering  to  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  then  removed  by 
agitating  the  clear  fluid,  and  the  last  traces  are  washed  down  by  means  of 
a  wash-bottJe ;  the'  flask  is  then  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  twelve  hours 
in  a  dark  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
precipitate  will  have  completely  subsided  and  the  fluid  will  be  clear.  The 
latter  is  then  slowly  and  cautiously  decanted,  as  &r  as  practicable,  into  a 
beaker,  so  as  to  retain  every  particle  of  the  chloride  in  the  flask,  whence 
it  is  carefully  transferred  to  an  upright  smooth  porcelain  crucible  that  has 
been  weighed :  the  last  particles  of  chloride  of  silver  are  got  out  by  put- 
ting a  little  water  in  the  flask,  closing  the  mouth  with  the  finger,  inverting, 
fmd  rinsing  the  sides  and  bottom  by  agitation.  The  particles  thus  collect 
in  the  neck,  and  can  easily  be  transferred  to  the  crucible,  by  holding  the 
mouth  of  the  flask  close  over  the  latter,  and  letting  the  fluid  run  out ; 
a  washing  bottle  with  the  jet  turned  upwards  (§  46)  may  also  be  used  with 
advantage. 

When  the  chloride  of  silver  has  completely  subsided  in  the  crucible, 
which  is  greatly  accelerated  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  the 
dear  supernatant  fluid  is  carefully  decanted  down  a  glass  rod  into  the  same 
beaker  which  contains  the  liquid  of  the  first  decantation.  The  chloride  of 
silver  in  the  crucible  is  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  then 
treated  with  hot  distilled  water ;  the  chloride  is  again  allowed  to  sub* 
aide,  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  again  decanted,  and  the  same  operation 
repeated  until  a  drop  of  the  last  decanted  fluid  no  longer  gives  the  slightest 
turbidity  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  supernatant  fluid  is  then  re- 
moved as  completely  as  possible  by  means  of  a  pipette,  or  by  cautious 
decantation ;  the  chloride  is  thoroughly  dried  on  the  water-bath,  and  sub- 
sequently heated  to  incipient  fusion  over  the  lamp,  taking  care  to  apply  a 
very  gentle  heat  at  first ;  as  soon  as  the  chloride  begins  to  fuse  round  the 
border,  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed. 

To  remove  the  mass  from  the  crucible,  completely  and  without  injury 
to  the  latter,  a  piece  of  iron  or  zinc  is  placed  upon  the  chloride,  and  highly 
dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  added.  The  crucible  is  finally 
cleansed,  dried,  and  weighed,  if  this  has  not  been  done  before  the  opera- 
tion. Should  the  liquids  successively  decanted  from  the  chloride  of  silver 
liot  be  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  they  are  kept  standing  in  the  cold 
until  the  last  particles  of  chloride  have  completely  subsided,  which  fre- 
quently req^iires  many  hours ;  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  then  decanted^ 
and  the  deposited  chloride  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  in  the 
crucible,  the  whole  washed  and  treated  as  above;  or — and  this  is  a 
more  expeditious  way— 'the  minute  quantity  of  chloride  is  collected 
on  a  small  filter,  treated  as  directed  in  /3,  and  added  to  the  principal 
amount. 

j3.  Determination  hy  Filtration. 

The  chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated  and  allowed  to  subside  as  in  a ; 
the  supernatant  fluid  is  then  passed  through  a  small  filter,  to  which  the 
precipitate  is  subsequently  traosferredy  Mrith  the  aid  of  a  little  hot  water 
^dulated  with  nitric   acid;    the   precipitate  collected  on  the  filter  is 
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washed,  fitst  vith  vator  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  afterwarda  with 
pure  water ;  it  is  then  thoroughly  dried,  the  contents  of  the  filter  are 
traasferred  as  completdf  as  poauble  to  a  smiill  porcelain  crucible,  and  the 
filter  itself  is  burnt  on  the  lid.  Id  this  operation  some  of  the  chloride  is 
always  reduced,  the  ash  is  therefore  added  to  the  chloride  in  the  crucible, 
togeUier  with  two  or  three  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid :  heat  b  applied  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid  added;  lastly 
heat,  at  first  gently  till  dry,  then  to  incipient  fusion,  and  weigh. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  82.  Both  methods  gjve  very 
accurate  results,  unless  Ui^  quantities  of  such  salts  are  present  as  have 
the  property  of  slightly  dissolving  chloride  of  silver,  compare  §  82.  In 
order  to  be  quite  safe  in  this  connexion,  it  is  advisable  to  test  the  clear 
filtrate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  before  throwing  it  away. 

S.  In  the  Dry  Way. 
This  method  serves  more  exclusively  for  the  analyus  of  bromide  and 
.  iodide   of  silver,   although   it  can   be    appUed    in   the    case   of   other 
compounds. 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  fig.  65. 


Fig.  05. 

a  ia  an  apparatus  for  disengaging  chlorine ;  h  contains  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  c  chloride  of  calcium ;  d  is  a  bulb-tube  intended  for  the 
reception  of  the  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver ;  and  e  serves  to  conduct  the 
chlorine  gaa  into  the  open  air  or  into  milk  of  lime.  The  operation  ia 
commenced  by  introducing  the  compound  to  be  analysed  into  the  bulb, 
and  applying  heat  to  the  latter  until  ita  contents  are  fused  ;  when  cold,  the 
tube  is  weighed  and  connected  with  the  apparatus.  Chlorine  gaa  is  thea 
evolved  from  a ;  when  the  evolution  of  die  gas  has  proceeded  for  some 
time,  the  contents  of  the  bulb  are  heated  to  fusion,  and  kept  in  this  stat« 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  agitating  now  and  then  the  fused  mass.  The 
bulb-tube  ia  then  removed  from  the  apparatus,  allowed  to  cool,  and  held 
in  a  slanting  position  to  replace  the  chlorine  by  atmospheric  ur ;  it  ia  sab- 
Boquently  weighed,  then  again  connected  with  the  apparatus,  and  the 
former  process  repeated,  keeping  the  contents  of  rf  in  a  state  of  fumon  for 
a  few  minutes.     The  operation  may,  in  ordinary  casee,  be  conmdered  con- 
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eluded  if  the  weight  of  the  tabe  saffera  no  variation  by  the  repetition  of 
the  prooess.  If  die  highest  d^ree  of  accuracy  is  to  be  attained,  heat  the 
chloride  of  mlver  again  to  fusion,  passing  at  the  same  time  a  slow  stream 
of  pure,  dry,  carbonic  acid  through  the  tube,  in  order  to  drive  out  the 
traces  of  chlorine  absorbed  by  the  fused  chloride.  Allow  to  cool,  hold 
obliquely  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  replace  the  carbonic  acid  by  air,  and 
finally  weigh.     See  |  82. 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphide  of  Silver. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  silver  completely  from  acid,  neutral, 
and  alkaline  solutions ;  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  it  from  neutral 
and  alkaline  solutions.  Recently  prepared  perfectly  clear  solution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  employed  to  precipitate  small  quantities 
of  silver ;  to  precipitate  lai^er  quantities,  the  solution  of  the  salt  of  silver 
(which  must  not  be  too  acid)  is  moderately  diluted,  and  washed  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  conducted  into  it.  Afler  complete  precipitation 
has  been  effected,  and  the  sulphide  of  silver  has  perfectly  subsided  (with 
exclusion  of  air)  it  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at  lOO®, 
and  weighed.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  82.  This 
method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  very  accurate  results.  The  operator 
must  take  care  to  filter  quickly,  and  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  as  much 
as  possible  during  the  filtration,  since,  if  this  precaution  be  n^lected, 
sulphur  is  likely  to  separate  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  which, 
of  course,  would  add  &lsely  to  the  weight  of  the  sulphide  of  silver. 

The  ffolphide  of  silver  must,  however,  never  be  weighed  as  just 
described,  unless  the  analyst  is  satisfied  that  no  sulphur  has  fallen  down 
with  it,  as  would  occur  if  the  fiuid  contained  hyponitric  acid,  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  or  any  other  substance  which  decomposes  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
In  case  the  precipitate  does  contain  admixed  sulphur,  the  simplest  process 
is  to  convert  it  into  metallic  silver  (H.  Rose*).  For  this  purpose  it  is 
transferred  to  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  the  filter  ash  is  added,  and 
the  whole  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  apparatus 
described  in  §  108  being  employed.     Results  accurate. 

Should  the  apparatus  in  question  not  be  at  the  operator's  disposal,  he 
may,  after  complete  washing  of  the  precipitate,  carefully  rinse  it  into  a 
porcelain  dish  (without  injuring  the  weighed  filter),  heat  it  once  or  twice 
with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  pure  sulphite  of  soda,  re-transfer  the 
precipitate  (now  fireed  from  admixed  sulphur)  to  the  old  filter,  wash  well, 
dry  and  weigh  (J.  Ldwxf ) ;  or  he  may  treat  the  dried  precipitate,  together 
with  the  filter-ash,  with  moderately  dilute  chlorine-free  nitric  acid  at  a 
gentle  heat,  till  complete  decomposition  has  been  efiected  (till  the  undis- 
solved sulphur  has  a  clean  yellow  appearance),  filter,  wash  well  and 
proceed  according  to  1. 

8.  Determination  as  Cyanide  of  Silver, 

Mix  the  neutral  or  acid  solution  of  silver  with  cyanide  of  potassium, 
until  the  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved ; 
add  nitric  acid  in  slight  excess,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat.  After  some 
time,  collect  the  precipitated  cyanide  of  silver  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash, 
dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  For  tibe  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  82. 
The  results  are  accurate. 

4.  Determination  as  Metallic  Silver. 

Oxide  of  silver,  carbonate  of  silver,  &c.,  are  easily  reduced  by  simple 

*  Fogg.  Aniud.  110|  139.  f  Jonm.  t  pnkt.  Chem.  77,  78. 
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ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  In  the  reduction  of  salts  of  silver  with 
organic  acids,  the  crucible  is  kept  covered  at  first,  and  a  moderate  heat 
applied ;  after  a  time  the  lid  is  removed,  and  the  heat  increased,  until 
the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  consumed.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue, 
see  §  82.  The  results  are  absolutely  accurate,  except  as  regards  salts  of 
silver  with  organic  acids ;  in  the  analysis  of  the  latter,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  reduced  silver  contains  a  minute  portion  of  carbon,  whidb 
increases  the  weight  of  the  residue  to  a  trifling  extent. 

If  it  is  desired  to  transform  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  or  sulphide  of 
silver  into  metallic  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  they  are  heated  in 
a  current  of  pure  dry  hydrogen  to  redness,  till  the  weight  remains  con- 
stant. The  process  may  be  conducted  in  a  porcelain  crucible  or  a  bulb- 
tube.  In  the  former  case^  the  apparatus  described  §  108,  fig.  No.  61  or  62,  ia 
used ;  in  the  latter  the  apparatus  represented  p.  204,  with  the  substitution , 
of  course,  of  hydrogen  for  chlorine.  If  the  bulb-tube  is  used,  it  must, 
after  cooling  and  before  being  weighed,  be  held  in  an  inclined  position,  so 
that  the  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  air.  The  results  are  perfectly 
accurate. 

5.   Volumetric  Methods. 

1.  Gay-Ldssac's. 

This,  the  most  exact  of  all  known  volimietric  processes,  was  introduced 
by  Gat-Lussac  as  a  substitute  for  the  assay  of  silver  by  cupeUaidon,  waa 
thoroughly  investigated  by  him,  and  will  be  foxmd  fully  described  in 
his  work  on  the  subject.  This  method  has  been  rendered  still  more 
precise  by  the  researches  of  G.  J.  Mulder,  to  whose  exhaustive  monograph* 
I  refer  the  special  student  of  this  branch.  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to 
giving  the  process  so  &r  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  chemical  labo* 
ratory,  taking  only  for  granted  that  the  analyst  has  the  ordinary  measuring 
apparatus,  &c.,  at  his  disposal.  Mulder^s  results  will  be  made  use  of  to 
the  full  extent  possible  imder  these  circumstances. 

a.  Requisites. 

a.  Solution  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

Take  chemically  pure  chloride  of  sodium— either  artificially  prepared 
or  pure  rock-salt — ^powder  it  roughly  and  ignite  moderately  (not  to 
fusionf). 

Now  dissolve  5*4145  grm.  in  distilled  water  to  1  litre,  measured  at  16°. 
100  c.  c.  of  this  solution  contains  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
equivalent  to  1  grm.  of  silver. 

The  solution  is  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  shaken  before  use. . 

p.  Decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

Transfer  50  c.  c.  of  the  solution  described  in  a  to  a  500  c.  c.  mea- 
suring fiask,  fill  up  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water  and  shake.  Each 
c.  c.  of  this  decimal  solution  corresponds  to  0*001  grm.  silver.  The 
measuring  must  be  performed  at  16®. 

The  solution  is  kept  as  the  other. 

*  Die  Silberprobirmethode,  (see  note,  p.  122.) 
f  On  fusion,  if  the  flame  6an  in  the  least  way  aot  upon  it,  it  takes  an  alkaline  reao- 
tion,  since  under  the  influence  of  vapor  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  a  little  hydrQ- 
chlorio  aoid  is  formed  and  escapes,  while  a  corresponding  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda 
remains. 
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y.  Decimal  silver  solution. 

Dissolve  0*5  grm.  chemically  pure  silver  in  2  to  3  c.  c.  pure  nitric  acid 
of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  and  dilute  the  solution  with  water  exacibly  to  500  c.  c. 
measured  at  16^  Each  c.  c.  contains  0*001  grm.  silver.  The  solution 
is  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  protected  against  the  influence  of  light. 

5.  Tkst-bottles. 

These  should  be  of  white  glass,  holding  easily  200  c.  c,  closed  with 
well-ground  glass-stoppers,  running  to  a  point  below.  The  bottles  fit 
into  cases  blackened  on  the  inside,  and  reaching  up  to  their  necks.  In 
order  to  protect  the  latter  also  from  the  action  of  light,  a  black-cloth  cover 
is  employed. 

h.  Principle. 
Suppose  we  know  the  value  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  i.e.,  the 
quantity  that  is  necessary  to  precipitate  a  given  amount  of  silver,  say 
1  grm.,  we  are  in  the  position,  with  ikie  aid  of  this  solution,  to  determine 
an  unknown  amount  of  silver,  for  if  we  put  x  for  the  unknown  amount 
of  silver,  then 

c.  c.  of  solution  used  for  1  grm. :  c.  c.  used  for  a; ::  1  grm. :  x. 

But  if  we  examine  whether  1  eq.  chloride  of  sodium  dissolved  in  water 
actually  precipitates  1  eq.  of  silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  exactly,  we 
find  that  this  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  clear  supernatant  fluid 
gives  a  small  precipitate  both  on  the  addition  of  a  little  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  on  the  addition  of  a  little  silver-solution,  as  Mulder  has 
most  accurately  determined.  The  value  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  in  the  sense  explained  above  cannot,  therefore,  be  reckoned  from 
the  amount  of  salt  it  contains,  by  calculating  1  eq.  silver  fi>r  1  eq, 
chloride  of  sodium,  but  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  experiment.  Mulder 
has  shown,  that  the  temperature  and  the  degree  of  dilution  have  some 
influence,  and  also  that  this  fact  is  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  the 
solvent  power  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  produced  on  the  chloride  of  silver. 
In  the  solution  thus  formed  we  have  to  imagine  Na  O,  N  O^  and  Na  CI 
with  Ag  O,  N  O^  in  a  certain  state  of  equilibrium,  which,  on  Uie  addition 
of  either  Na  CI  or  Ag  O,  N  O,  is  destroyed,  chloride  of  silver  being 
precipitated. 

From  this  interesting  observation  it  follows,  that  if  to  a  silver-solution 
we  add  at  first  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  then  decimal 
solution  drop  by  drop,  till  the  exact  point  is  reached  when  no  more 
precipitate  appears,  now,  on  addition  of  decimal  silver-solution  a  small  pre- 
cipitate Trill  be  again  produced ;  and  if  we  add  the  latter  drop  by  drop,  till 
the  last  drop  occasions  no  turbidity,  then  again  decimal  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  will  give  a  small  precipitate.  On  noticing  the  ntunber  of  drops 
of  both  decimal  solutions  which  are  required  to  pass  from  one  limit  to 
the  other,  we  find  that  the  same  nimiber  of  each  are  used.  Let  us 
suppose  that  we  had  added  decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  till  it 
ceased  to  react,  and  had  then  used  20  drops*  of  decimal  sUver-solution, 
till  this  ceased  to  produce  a  further  turbidity,  we  must  now  again  add 
20  drops  of  decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  in  order  to  reach  the 
point  at  which  this  ceases  to  react.  Were  we  to  add  only  10  instead  of 
these  20  drops,  we  have  the  neutral  point,  as  Mulder  calls  it,  i.e.,  the 

*  Tweoiy  drops  from  Mulder's  dropping  apparatus  are  equal  to  1  o.  o. 
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point  at  which  both  silver  and  chloride  of  flodium  produce  equal  pre-, 
cipitates. 

We  have,  therefore,  S  different  points  to  choose  from  for  our  final 
reaction:  a,  the  point  at  which  chloride  of  sodium  has  just  ceased  to 
precipitate  Uie  silver ;  b,  the  neutral  point ;  c,  the  point  at  which  silver 
solution  has  just  ceased  to  precipitate  chloride  of  sodium.  Whichever  we 
may  choose,  we  must  keep  to  it,  i.e.,  we  must  not  use  a  different  point 
in  standardizing  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  and  in  performing 
an  analysis.  I^ie  difference  obtained,  by  using  first  a  and  then  b  is, 
according  to  Mulder,  for  1  grm.  silver,  at  16*^,  about  0*5  mgrm.  silver;  by 
employing  first  a  and  then  c,  as  was  permitted  in  the .  original  process  of 
Gat-Lussac,  the  difference  is  increased  to  1  mgrm. 

For  our  object,  it  appears  most  convenient  to  consider,  once  for  all,  the 
point  a  as  the  end,  and  never  to  finish  with  the  silver-solution.  If  the 
point  has  been  overstepped  by  the  addition  of  too  large  an  amount  of 
decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  2  or  8  c.  c.  of  decimal  silver-solution 
should  be  added  all  at  once.  The  end-point  is  then  found  by  carefully 
adding  decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  again,  and  the  quantity  of 
_  silver  in  the  silver-solution  added  is  reckoned  fi:om  the  original  amount 

of  silver  weighed  in  making  the  solution. 

»      €,  Performance  of  the  Process. 

This  is  divided  into  two  operations — a,  the  fixing  of  the  value  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium   solution ;   j3,   the  assay   of  the  silver  alloy   to   be 
T      ^  examined. 

o.  Deterkination  of  the  value  of  the  Chloride  of  Sodium  solu- 
tion, t.e.,  its  power  of  precipitating  silver. 

Weigh  off  exactly  firom  1*001  to  1*003  grm.  chemically  pure  silver,  put 
it  into  a  test-bottle,  add  5  c.  c.  perfectiy  pure  nitric  acid,  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  and 
heat  the  bottle  in  an  inclined  position  in  a  water-  or  sand-bath  till  com- 
plete solution  is  effected.  Now  blow  out  the  nitrous  fumes  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  bottle,  and  afler  it  has  cooled  a  little,  place  it  in  a  stream 
of  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  about  16^,  and  let  it  remain  there 
till  its  contents  are  cooled  to  this  degree,  wipe  it  dry,  and  place  it  in  its 
case. 

Now  fill  the  100  c.  c.  pipette  with  the  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  which  is  then  allowed  to  fiow  into  the  test-bottle  containing 
the  silver  solution.*  Insert  the  glass-stopper  firmly  (after  moistening  it 
with  water),  cover  the  neck  of  the  bottle  with  the  cap  of  black  stuff 
belonging  to  it,  and  shake  violently  without  delay,  till  the  chloride  of 
silver  settles,  leaving  the  fluid  perfectly  clear.  Then  take  the  stopper  out, 
rub  it  on  the  neck,  so  as  to  remove  all  chloride  of  silver,  replace  it  firmly, 
and  by  giving  the  bottle  a  few  dexterous  turns,  rinse  the  chloride  down 
from  the  upper  part.  After  allowing  to  rest  a  little,  again  remove  the 
stopper,  and  add,  firom  a  burette  divided  into  -^  c.  c,  decimal  chloride  of 
Bodiimi  solution,  allowing  the  drops  to  fiill  against  tlie  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
the  bottle  being  held  in  an  inclined  position.  If,  as  above  directed,  1*001  to 
1*003  grm.  silver  have  been  employed,  the  portions  of  chloride  of  sodium 
solution  at  first  added  may  be  ^  c.  c.  Afler  each  addition,  raise  the  bottle 
a  little  out  of  its  case,  observe  the  amount  of  precipitate  produced,  shake 

*  The  pipette,  having  been  filled  above  the  mark,  should  be  fixed  in  a  support,  before 
the  ezoesB  is  allowed  to  run  out,  otherwise  the  measuriugs  wiU  not  be  suffioienUy  aocorate. 
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till  the  iluid  has  become  clear  agaui,  and  proceed  as  above,  before  adding 
each  fresh  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  solution.  Tlie  smaller  the 
precipitate  produced,  the  smaller  should  be  the  quantity  of  chloride  of 
sodium  next  added ;  towards  the  end  only  two  drops  ^ould  be  added 
each  time ;  and  quite  at  the  end  read  off  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the 
burette  before  each  further  addition.  When  the  last  two  drops  give  no 
more  precipitate,  the  previous  reading  is  the  correct  one. 

If  by  chance  the  point  has  been  overstepped,  and  the  time  has  been 
missed  fi)r  the  proper  reading  off  of  the  burette,  add  2  to  3  c.  c.  of  the 
decimal  silver  solution  (the  silver  in  which,  is  to  be  added  to  the  quantity 
first  weighed),  and  try  again  to  hit  the  point  exactly  by  careful  addition  of 
decimal  chloride  of  sodiun^  solution. 

The  value  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  is  now  known..  Reckon 
it  to  1  grm.  silver. 

Suppose  we  had  used  for  1*002  grm.  silver  100  c.  c.  of  concentrated  and 
3  c.  c.  of  decimal  chloride  of  sodium  solution ;  this  makes  altogether  100*3 
ef  concentrated ;  then 

1*002  :  1*000  : :  1003  :  x 

X  =    1000998 

"We  may  without  scruple  put  100*1  for  this  number.  We  now  know  that 
100*1  c.  c.  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  measured 
at  16^,  exactly  precipitates  1  grm.  of  silver.  This  relationship  serves  as 
the  foundation  of  Uie  calculation  in  actual  assaying,  and  must  be  re- 
examined whenever  there  is  reason  to  imagine  that  the  strength  of  the, 
chloride  of  sodium  solution  may  have  altered. 

/J.  The  actual  assay  of  the  Silver- Allot. 

Weigh  off  so  much  as  contains  about  1  grm.  of  silver,  or  better,  a  few 
mgrm.  more;*  dissolve  in  a  test-bottle  in  5  to  7  c.  c.  nitric  acid,  and 
proceed  in  all  respects  exactly  as  in  a. 

Suppose  we  had  taken  1*116  grm.  of  the  alloy,  and  in  addition  to  the 
100  c.  c.  of  concentrated  chloride  of  sodium  solution,  had  used  5  c.  c.  of 
the  dilute  (  =  0*5  concentrated),  how  much  silver  would  the  aUoy  contain  ? 

Presuming  that  we  use  the  same  chloride  of  sodium  solution  which  served 
as  our  example  in  a,  100*1  c.  c.  of  which  =  1  grm.  silver,  then 

100*1  :  100*5  : :  1*000  :  x 

»=  1*003996  (say  1004). 

We  may  also  arrive  at  the  same  result  in  the  following  manner : — 

Na  Gl  Solution. 
For  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  in  the  aUoy  were  used     100*5  c.  c. 
For  1  grm.  silver  are  necessary 100*1  c.  c. 

Difference *      0*4  c.  c. 

*  In  ooini,  which  oooairt  of  9  parts  of  silver  and  1  pari  of  copper,  therefore  take 
about  1*115  or  1*120.  In  weighing  off  alloys  of  silver  and  copper,  which  do  not  cor- 
xespond  to  the  formula  Ag,  Cu^  (standard =-Zj^*oL.),  we  roust  remember  that  they  are 
liever  homogeneous  in  the  mass ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  pieces  of  metal,  from  which 
eoins  are  stamped,  often  show  1*5  to  1*7  in  a  thousand  more  silver  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  edges.  In  assaying  alloys,  then,  portions  from  yarioos  parts  of  the  mass 
must  be  taken,  in  order  to  get  a  correct  result.  The  inaccuracy,  however,  proceeding 
from  the  cause  above-mentioned,  can  only  be  completely  overcome  by  fusing  th0 
alloy  and  taking  out  a  portion  from  the  weU-stined  mass  for  the  assay.. 
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There  are,  therefore,  4  ingrm.  of  edlver  present  more  than  a  grm.,  on 
the  presumption  that  0*1  of  the  concentrated  chloride  of  sodium  solution 
(  =  1  c.  c.  of  the  decimal  solution)  corresponds  to  1  mgrm.  silver.  This 
supposition,  although  not  absolutely  correct,  may  be  safely  made,  for  the 
inexactness  it  involves  is  too  minute,  as  is  evident  from  the  previous 
calculation. 

Before  we  can  execute  this  process  exactly,  we  must  know  the  quantity 
of  silver  the  alloy  contains  very  approximately.  In  assaying  coins  of 
known  value  this  is  the  case,  but  with  other  silver  alloys  it  is  usually  not 
so.  Under  the  latter  circumstances  an  approximate  estimation  must 
precede  the  regular  assay.  This  is  performed  by  weighing  off  ^  grm.  (or 
in  the  case  of  alloys  that  are  poor  in  silver,  1  grm.),  dissolving  in  3  to 
6  c.  c.  nitric  acid,  and  adding  from  the  burette  chloride  of  sodiiun  solution, 
— first  in  larger,  then  in  smaller  quantities — till  the  last  drops  produce  no 
further  turbidity.  The  last  drops  are  not  reckoned  with  ihe  rest.  The 
operation  is  conducted,  as  regards  shaking,  &c.,  as  previously  given. 
Suppose  we  had  weighed  off  0*5  grm.  of  the  alloy,  and  employed  25  c.  c. 
of  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution — taking  the  above  supposed  value  of 
the  latter—^ 

We  have  1001  :  25  :  :  I  000  :  x 

a?  =  0-2497 
* 

that  is,  the  silver  in  '5  grm.  of  the  alloy ;   and  as  to  the  quantity  of  alloy 

we  have  to  weigh  off  for  the  assay  proper. 

We  have  2497  :  1003  :  : -6  :  x 

X  =  2008. 

This  quantity  will,  of  course,  require  more  nitric  acid  for  solution  than 
was  previously  used  (use  10  c.  c).  In  cases  where  the  highest  degree  of 
accuracy  is  not  required,  the  results  afforded  by  this  rough  preliminary 
estimation  will  be  accurate  enough,  if  the  experiment  is  carefully  conducted, 
since  they  give  the  quantity  of  silver  present  to  within  xoW  ^^  "shf 

With  alloys  which  contain  sulphur,  and  with  Bkkch  as  consist  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  contain  a  little  tin,  Levol*  employs  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  (about  25  grm.)  as  solvent.  The  portion  of  the  alloy  is  boiled  with 
it  till  dissolved ;  afler  cooling,  the  fluid  is  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 
As,  however,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  fails  to  dissolve  all  the  silver 
when  there  is  much  copper  present,  MASCAZZiNif  digests  the  weighed 
portion  of  alloy  (which  may  contain  small  quantities  of  lead,  tin,  and 
antimony,  besides  gold)  first  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  nitric  acid, 
as  long  as  red  vapors  are  formed ;  he  then  adds  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  boils  till  the  gold  has  settled  well  together,  adds  water  after  cooling, 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  assay. 

2.   PiSANi's  Method.^ 

This  process  depends  on  the  following  reaction :  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
starcli  added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  forms  iodide  of  silver 
and  (in  all  probability)  iodate  of  silver.  The  blue  color  consequently 
vanishes,  and  on  continued  addition  of  the  iodide  of  starch,  -the  fiuid  does 
not  become  permanently  blue  till  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  present  is  decom- 
posed in  the  above  manner.     The  iodide  of  starch  solution  used  is  there- 

*  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  8  8^.  44,  347. 
t  Chem.  CentnJbL  IS57,  800.  t  Annal.  d.  Min.,  x.  88. 
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fore  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silyer.  Hence,  if  the  value 
of  the  iodide  of  starch  solution  be  determined,  by  allowing  it  to  act  on  a 
certain  amount  of  silver  solution  of  known  strength,  we  shall  be  able  to 
estimate  unknown  quantities  of  silver  with  the  greatest  ease,  provided  that 
the  Hilver  solution  is  free  from  all  other  substances  which  exert  a  decom- 
posing action  on  the  iodide  of  starch.  Besides  the  ordinary  reducing 
agents,  the  following  salts  must  be  especially  mentioned  as  possessing  this 
power:  the  salts  of  suboxide  and  protoxide  of  mercury,  of  protoxide  of 
tin,  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  of  arsenious  acid,  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  of 
protoxide  of  manganese,  also  chloride  of  gold ;  salts  of  lead  and  of  copper, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  not  affect  iodide  of  starch. 

The  iodide  of  starch  is  prepared  as  follows :  make  an  intimate  mixture 
in  a  mortar  of  2  grm.  iodine  and  15  grm.  starch  vrith  the  addition  of  6 
to  8  drops  of  water,  and  heat  the  slightly-moist  mixture  in  a  closed  flask 
in  a  water>bath,  till  the  original  violet-blue  color  has  passed  into  dark 
greyish  blue — it  takes  about  an  hour.  The  iodide  of  starch  thus  prepared 
is  then  digested  with  water ;  it  dissolves  completely  to  a  deep  bluish-black 
fluid. 

The  value  of  this  fluid  is  determined  by  allowing  it  to  act  on  10  c.  c. 
of  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  1  grm.  of  pure  silver 
in  1  litre, — the  silver  solution  is  mixed  with  a  little  pure  precipitated 
carbonate  of  lime  before  adding  the  iodide  of  starch.  The  strength  of 
this  latter  is  right,  if  50  to  60  c.  c.  are  used  in  this  experiment.  On 
adding  it,  at  first  the  blue  color  disappears  rapidly,  and  the  fluid  becomes 
yellowish  from  the  iodide  of  silver.  The  end  of  ikie  operation  is  attained 
as  soon  as  the  fluid  is  bluish-green.  The  point  is  pretty  easy  to  hit,  and 
an  error  of  0*5  c.  c.  is  of  no  importance  fts  it  only  corresponds  to  about 
0*0001  grm.  silver.  The  carbonate  of  lime,  besides  neutralizing  the  free 
acid,  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  final  change  of  the  color  more  dis- 
tinctly observable.  To  analyse  .an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  dissolve 
about  0*5  grm.  in  nitric  acid,  dilute  to  100  c.  c.  to  lower  the  color  of  the 
copper,  saturate  5  c.  a,  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  add  iodide  of  starch  till 
the  coloration  appears.  Or,  you  may  determine  very  approximately  the 
amount  of  silver  in  2  c.  c.  of  the  solution,  then  precipitate  the  greater  part 
(about  99^)  of  the  silver  from  50  c.  c.  of  the  solution  with  standard  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  filte;-  (for  the  chloride  of  silver  also  exercises  a 
decolorizing  action),  and  estimate  the  remainder  of  the  silver  by  means 
of  iodide  of  starch.  If  the  amount  of  silver  to  be  determined  is  more  than 
0*020  grm.,  it  is  always  better  to  employ  the  latter  method.  In  the 
case  of  a  nitric  acid  solution  containing  silver  with  lead,  the  latter  metal 
is  first  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  filtered  off,  carbonate  of  lime 
is  added  to  the  filtrate  till  all  free  acid  is  neutralized,  the  fluid  is  filtered 
again  (if  necessary),  and  lastly,  more  carbonate  of  lime  is  added,  and  then 
the  iodide  of  starch.  Very  dilute  solutions  must  be  concentrated,  so  that 
one  may  have  no  more  than  from  50  to  100  c.  c.  to  deal  with.  The 
method  is  worthy  of  notice  and  specially  suited  for  the  estimation  of  small 
quantities  of  silver.  With  such  it  has  afforded  me  perfectly  satisfactory 
results. 

Instead  of  the  standard  iodide  of  starch,  a  dilute  standard  solution  of 
iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  equally  well  employed, — ^with  addition 
of  starch  solution  (Field*). 

.  *  Chem.  Newa,  ii  17. 
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2.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

a.  Solution, 

Few  of  the  salts  of  lead  are  soluble  in  water.  Metallic  lead,  oxide  of 
lead,  and  most  of  the  salts  of  lead  that  are  insoluble  in  water  dissolve 
in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  effects  neither  complete 
decomposition  nor  complete  solution,  since,  owing  to  the  insolubility 
of  nitrate  of  lead  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  first  portions  of  nitrate 
formed  protect  the  jet  undecomposed  parts  of  the  salt  from  the  action  of 
the  acid.  For  the  solubility  of  chloride  and  sulphate  of  lead,  see  §  83. 
As  we  shall  see  below,  the  analysis  of  these  compounds  may  be  effected 
witliout  dissolving  them.  Iodide  of  lead  dissolves  readily  in  moderately 
dilute  nitric  acid  upon  application  of  heat,  with  separation  of  iodine. 
Solution  of  potassa  is  the  only  menstruum  in  which  chromate  of  lead 
dissolves  without  decomposition ;  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  the  chromate 
is  best  converted  into  the  chloride  (see  below).  Sulphide  of  lead  may  be 
converted  at  once  into  sulphate  (see  §  116,  2), 

b.  Determination. 

Lead  may  be  determined  as  oxide,  sulphate,  chrornate,  sulphide,  chloride^ 
or  as  oxide  of  lead  +  lead ;  also  by  volumetric  analysis. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  of  Lead. 
a.  By  Precipitation,  *. 

All  salts  of  lead  soluble  in  water,  and  those  of  its  salts  which,  insoluble 
in  that  menstruum,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  their  acid. 

h.  By  Ignition, 

a.  Salts  of  lead  with  readily  volatile  or  decomposable  inorganic  acids. 

/d.  Salts  of  lead  with  organic  acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Lead. 
All  salts  of  lead  in  solution. 

3.  Sulphate  of  Lead. 
a.  By  Precipitation, 

The  salts  that  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  whose 
acid  cannot  be  separated  from  the  solution. 

h.  By  Evaporation, 

a.  All  the  oxides  of  lead,  and  also  the  salts  of  lead  with  volatile  acids. 

/3.  Many  of  the  organic  compoimds  of  lead. 

4.  Chromate  of  Lead. 

The  compounds  of  lead  soluble  in  water  or  nitric  acid. 

5.  Chloride  of  Lead. 
Chromate,  iodide,  and  bromide  of  lead. 

6.  Oxide  of  Lead  +  Lead. 
Many  of  the  organic  compounds  of  lead. 

The  application  of  these  several  methods  must  not  be  understood  to  be 
rigorously  confined  to  the  compounds  specially  enumerated  under  their 
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respective  heads;  thus,  for  instance,  all  the  compounds  enumerated  sub  1, 
may  likewise  be  determined  as  sulphate  of  lead ;  and,  as  above  mentioned, 
all  soluble  compounds  of  lead  may  be  converted  into  sulphide  of  lead ; 
also  in  sulphate  of  lead  the  lead  may  be  without  difficulty  determined  as 
sulphide.  Chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  lead  are  most  conveniently 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  in  the  manner 
described  §  115  (Reduction  of  chloride  of  silver),  if  it  is  not  deemed 
preferable  to  dissolve  them  in  water,  or  to  decompose  them  by  a  boiling 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  If  the  reduction  method  is  resorted  to,  the 
heat  applied  should  not  be  too  intense,  since  this  might  cause  some 
chloride  of  lead  to  volatilize. 

The  higher  oxides  of  lead  are  reduced  by  ignition  to  the  state  of  simple 
oxide,  and  may  thus  be  readily  analysed  and  dissolved.  Should  the 
operator  wish  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  ignition,  the  most  simple  mode 
of  dissolving  the  higher  oxides  of  lead  is  to  act  upon  them  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  alcohol.  For  the  methods  of  analysing 
sulphate,  chromate,  iodide,  and  bromide  of  lead,  I  refer  to  the  paragraphs 
treating  of  the  corresponding  acids,  in  the  second  part  of  this  Section. 
To  effect  the  estimation  of  lead  in  the  oxide  and  in  many  salts  of  lead, 
especially  also  in  the  sulphate,  the  compound  under  examination  may  be 
fused  ^vith  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  metallic  lead  obtained  well 
washed,  and  weighed.  From  the  sulphide  also  the  greater  portion  of  the 
lead  may  be  separated  by  this  method,  but  never  the  whole  (H.  Rose*). 

1.  Determination  as  Oxide, 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  f  slightly 
in  excess,  add  some  caustic  ammonia,  apply  a  gentle  heat,  and,  ailer  some 
time,  filter.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  pure  water,  dry,  and  ignite  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  having  previously  incinerated  the  filter  on  the  lid.  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  83 «  The  results  are 
satisfiustory,  although  generally  a  trifie  too  low,  owing  to  carbonate  of  lead 
not  being  absolutely  insoluble,  particularly  in  fluids  rich  in  ammoniacal 
salts  (Expt.  No.  47).  A  small  and  thin  filter  should  be  used,  and  care 
taken  to  remove  the  precipitate  as  completely  as  practicable  before  proceed* 
ing  to  incineration ;  otherwise  additional  loss  of  substance  might  be 
incurred,  firom  reduction  of  the  adhering  particles  of  the  carbonate  to 
metallic  lead. 

h.  By  Ignition, 

Compounds  like  carbonate  oi*  nitrate  of  lead  are  cautiously  ignited  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  until  the  Weight  remains  constant.  For  ^e  manner  of 
converting  salts  of  lead  with  organic  acids  into  oxide,  see  6. 

2»  Determination  as  Sulphide. 

Lead  may  be  completely  precipitated  firom  acid,  neutral  and  alkaline 
solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  also  from  neutral  and  alkaline 
solutions  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Precipitation  fi:om  acid  solution  is 
.usually  employed,  especially  in  separations.  A  large  excess  of  acid  and 
also  warming  should  both  be  avoided.      The  former  is  prejudicial  to  comr 

*  Pogg.  AnnaL  91,  104. 
-  t  Oxalate  of  annnoniay  whidi  has  been  so  highly  recommended  as  a  precipitant  for 
lead,  is  not  so  delicate  as  the  carbonate.    My  experience  in  this  respect  coincides 
with  F.  Mohr^B  (Expt.  No.  48). 
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plete  precipitation  (§  83,  f)  the  latter  may  readily  occasion  the  re-solufcion 
of  the  sulphide  that  has  already  been  precipitated.  In  order  to  guard 
against  incomplete  precipitation,  before  filtering,  testa  portion  of  the  supear- 
natant  fluid  by  mixing  with  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  strong  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  water ;  of  course  the  mixture  should  remain  clear. 

After  the  sulphide  has  been  filtered  off,  washed  with  cold  water  and 
dried,  it  is  transferred,  together  with  the  filter-ash,  to  a  porcelain  crucible,  a 
little  sulphur  added,  and  ignited  in  hydrogen  till  its  weight  is  constant. 
It  should  always  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a  current  of  the  gas,  before  being 
weighed.  As  r^ards  the  apparatus  see  §  108,  2,  fig.  61  or  62.  For  the 
properties  of  the  residue  see  §  83,  /.  The  results  are  very  satisfactory 
(H.  Rose).  The  heat  of  the  ignition  must  not  be  too  low,  or  the  residue 
will  contain  too  much  sulphur,  nor  too  high  or  the  sulphide  of  lead  will 
begin  to  volatilize.  Drying  the  precipitate  at  100°  cannot  be  recommended 
(§  ^^9  /)•  ^  ^o^  want  of  a  suitable  apparatus,  the  ignition  in  hydrogen 
cannot  be  performed,  the  dried  sulphide  may  be  converted  into  sulphate 
and  then  weighed.  To  this  end,  it  is  transferred  to  a  beaker,  the  filter- 
ash  added,  then  fuming  nitric  acid  drop  by  drop,  the  vessel  being  kept 
covered  with  a  glass  plate.  When  the  oxidation  is  finished,  a  gentle  heat 
is  applied  for  some  time,  and  the  contents  of  the  beaker  are  tlien  poured 
into  a  small  porcelain  dish,  the  former  is  rinsed,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  added,  the  mixture  is  carefully  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
ignited.  The  accuracy  of  the  result  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  care  with 
which  the  operation  is  conducted.  Fuming  nitric  must  be  used,  as  directed, 
for  oxidizing  the  precipitate,  otherwise  sulphur  separates,  which,  on  warm- 
ing with  weaker  acid,  fuses  and  only  oxidizes  with  eictreme  slowness. 

3.  Determination  as  Sulphate. 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

a.  Mix  the  solution  (which  should  not  be  over  dilute)  with  moderately 
dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in  excess,  and  add  to  the  mixture 
double  its  volume  of  spirit  of  wine ;  wait  a  few  hours,  to  allow  the  pre- 
cipitate to  subside ;  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  with  spirit  of  wine,  dry, 
and  ignite,  after  the  method  described  in  §  53.  Though  a  careful  operator 
may  use  a  platinum  crucible,  still  a  thin  porcelain  crucible  is  preferable. 
A  small  and  thin  filter  should  be  employed,  and  the  adhering  sulphate  of 
lead  carefully  removed  before  proceeding  to  incineration  (see  1,  a). 

/3.  In  cases  where  the  addition  of  spirit  of  wine  is  inadmissible,  a  greater 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  used,  and  the  precipitate,  which  is  allowed 
some  time  to  subside,  filtered,  and  washed  first  with  water  acidu^ted  with 
a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  repeatedly  with  spirit  of  wine.  The 
remainder  of  the  process  is  conducted  as  in  a. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  83.  The  method  a  gives 
accurate  results ;  those  obtained  by  j3  are  less  exact  (a  little  too  low)  but 
still  however  satis&otory,  if  the  directions  given  are  adhered  to.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  a  proper  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  added,  in  the  presence, 
for  instance,  of  ammoniacal  salts,  nitric  acid,  <&c.,  the  lead  is  not  com-^ 
pletely  precipitated,  and  if  pure  water  is  used  for  washing,  decided  traces 
of  the  precipitate  are  dissolved. 

5.  By  Evaporation, 

a.  Put  the  substance  into  a  weighed  dish,  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
add  moderately  dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in  excess,  and  evaporate, 
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at  a  gentle  heat ;  at  last  high  over  the  lamp,  until  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  completely  expelled.  In  the  absence  of  organic  substances,  the 
evaporation  may  be  effected  without  fear  in  a  platinum  dish;  but  if 
organic  substances  are  present,  a  light  porcelain  dish  is  preferable.  With 
due  care  in  the  process  of  evaporation,  the  results  are  perfectly  accurate. 

/).  Organic  compounds  of  lead  are  converted  into  the  sulphate  by  treat- 
ing them,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in 
excess,  evaporating  cautiously  in  the  well-covered  crucible,  imtil  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled,  and  igniting  the  residue. 
Should  the  latter  not  look  perfectly  white,  it  must  be  moistened  once 
more  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  operation  repeated.  The  method  gives, 
when  conducted  with  great  care,  accusate  results ;  a  trifling  loss  is,  how- 
ever, usually  incurred,  the  escaping  sulphurous  acid  and  carbonic  acid  gases 
being  liable  to  carry  away  traces  of  the  salt. 

4.  Determination  ca  Chromate  of  Lead. 

If  the  solution  is  not  already  distinctly  acid  render  it  so  with  acetic  acid, 
then  add  bichromate  of  potassa  in  excess,  and,  if  free  nitric  acid  has  been 
present,  add  acetate  of  soda  in  sufficient  quantity  to  replace  the  free  nitric 
acid  by  free  acetic  acid ;  let  the  precipitate  subside  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
collect  on  a  weighed  filter  dried  at  100®;  wash  vrith  water,  dry  at  100®, 
and  weigh.  The  precipitate  may  also  be  ignited  according  to  §  58,  but  in 
this  case  care  must  be  taken  that  hardly  any  of  the  salt  remains  adhering  to 
the  paper,  and  that  the  heat  is  not  too  high.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  93,  2.     The  results  are  accurate.  (Expt.  No.  76). 

5.  Determination  as  Chloride  oj  Lead. 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  concentrate  strongly 
in  the  water-bath,  treat  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  mixed  with  a 
little  ether,  let  the  precipitate  subside,  filter  off  the  fluid,  and  wash  the 
precipitate  with  alcohol  mixed  with  ether.  The  chloride  of  lead  may  be 
either  dried  at  100°  (being  collected  on  a  weighed  filter)  or  treated  accord- 
ing to  §  53.  In  the  latter  case  a  porcelain  crucible  is  used,  and  care 
is  taken  that  the  least  possible  amount  of  the  salt  remains  adhering  to  the 
filter  and  that  the  heat  is  not  raised  to  redness.  This  method  is  had 
recourse  to  in  certain  separations. 

6.  Determination  as  Oxide  of  Lead -^  Lectd. 

Heat  firom  one  to  two  grm.  of  the  organic  compound  of  lead  in  a  small 
weighed  porcelain  dish  very  gently,  talang  care  to  make  the  heat  act  first 
upon  the  rim  of  the  dish,  so  that  the  ensuing  decomposition  may  begin  on 
one  side,  and  proceed  slowly.  When  the  whole  mass  is  perfectly  decom- 
posed, increase  the  heat  a  little,  and  continue  until  no  more  glowing 
particles  are  perceptible,  and  the  residue  forms  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  lead 
with  globules  of  metallic  lead,  free  from  carbon.  Weigh  the  residue ;  then 
heat  it  with  acetic  until  the  oxide  is  completely  dissolved,  which  does  not 
take  long ;  pour  off  the  solution  now  from  the  metallic  lead,  and  wash  the 
latter  by  repeated  decantation ;  remove  the  last  traces  of  water  by  heat, 
and  weigh  the  residuary  metallic  lead.  By  subtracting  the  weight  of  the 
metal  from  that  of  the  original  residue,  you  will  find  the  quantity  of  oxide 
of  lead  which  was  present  in  that  residue ;  and  by  calculating  the  proportion 
of  metal  contained  in  the  oxide,  and  adding  ^e  resulting  number  to  the 
weight  of  the  metallic  lead,  you  will  obtain  ^e  total  amoimt  of  that  metal 
originally  present  in  the  analysed  compoimd.  This  method  is  very  con- 
venienty  and,  if  properly  and  carefully  executed,  gives  very  accurate 
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results.  The  operator  must  take  care  to  conduct  the  dec(»nposition  of  the 
organic  compound  very  slowly,  since  the  rapid  combustion  of  its  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  would 
produce  so  high  a  temperature  as  to  volatilize  a  portion  of  the  lead  in 
visible  fumes.  If  the  residue  is  not  perfectly  free  from  carbon — ^which 
will  always  be  detected  in  heating  it  with  acetic  acid — this  will  tend 
to  give  a  higher  number. 

This  method  was  originally  introduced  by  Berzelius.  Bulk  has 
recommended  the  following  modification  : — The  compound  to  be  analysed 
jis  gently  heated,  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  imtil  the  organic  sub- 
stance is  completely  carbonized ;  the  lid  is  then  removed,  and  the  mass 
stirred  with  a  piece  of  iron  wire.  Upon  this,  the  mass  b^ns  to  ignite, 
and  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  lead  with  metallic  lead  results,  which  may  still 
contain  unconsumed  carbon.  A  few  pieces  of  recently  fused  nitrate  of 
ammonia  are  now  thrown  into  the  crucible,  which  has  previously  been 
removed  from  the  flame,  and  the  lid  is  'again  put  on.  The  salt  fuses, 
oxidizes  the  lead,  and  converts  it  partly  into  nitrate.  The  crucible  is  now 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  until  no  more  fumes  of  hyponitric  acid  escape. 
The  residuary  oxide  is  then  weighed.  This  method  possesses  the  advantage 
of  insuring  the  complete  combustion  of  the  whole  of  the  carbon ;  it 
saves  also  some  trouble  in  weighing  and  calculating. 

The  results  are  quite  satis&ctory. 

7.  Determination  of  Lead  hy  Volumetric  Analysis. 

Although  there  is  no  lack  of  proposed  methods  for  the  volumetric  esti- 
mation of  lead,  we  are  still  without  a  really  good  method  for  practical 
purposes,  that  is,  a  method  which  can  be  gen^^y  employed,  and  which 
is  at  the  same  time  simple  and  exact.  For  the  present,  therefore,  in 
almost  all  cases  the  gravimetric  determination  of  lead  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  volumetric.  On  my  own  part,  at  least,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  easier 
or  any  better,  when  one  has  the  precipitate  washed,  to  subject  it  to  a 
volumetric  process — ^whereby  the  accuracy  is  necessarily  diminished — 
instead  of  igniting  it  gently  and  weighing.  For  this  reason,  the  better 
volumetric  methods  will  be  but  briefly  described,  the  rest  being  altogether 
omitted.* 

a.  The  lead  is  precipitated  as  oxalate,  following  the  process  given  in  1,  a; 
the  well- washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid 
added,  and  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  solution  determined  by  permanganate  of 
potassa  (§  137)  Hempel.  This  method  may  be  modified  as  follows ;  add 
to  the  solution  of  lead,  in  a  measuring  flask  of  300  c.  c.  capacity,  a 
measured  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  in  slight  excess,  then  ammonia  to  slight 
predominance,  fill  the  flask  up  to  the  mark,  shake,  let  deposit,  take  out  100 
c.  c.  of  the  clear  fluid,  determine  the  oxalic  acid  in  it  by  permanganate  of 
potassa  (§  137),'  multiply  the  quantity  found  by  3,  deduct  the  product  from 
the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  contained  in  the  solution  first  added,  and  reckon 
for  every  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  (C,  O,),  1  eq.  lead  (Fr.  Mohr|).  .  The 
results  are  invariably  a  little  too  low  (Fr.  Mohk{).  This  arises  firom 
the  fact  that  oxalate  of  lead  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water  containing  ammo- 
niacal  salts. 

b.  The  chromic  acid  in  the  chromate  of  lead  produced  by  precipitation, 
and  thoroughly  washed,  is  determined  volumetrically,  and  1  equivalent  of 

*  The  above  remarks  were  made  before  the  iotroduction  of  the  method  e, — Eo. 
t  f[is  Lehrbuch  der  Utrinnethode,  i.,  198.  t  Ibid.  ii.  107.  ' 
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lead  reckoned  for  every  equivalent  of  acid  found,  for  this  purpose,  the 
chromate  of  lead  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  measured  quan- 
tity of  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  of  known  strength  in  excess. 
S^uichloride  of  iron,  sesquichloride  of  chromium,  and  chloride  of  lead 
are  formed.  The  excess  of  protochloride  of  iron  is  determined  in  the 
fluid  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  lead,  and  the  quantity  of  iron  oxidized 
calculated  from  this.  Every  8  eq.  iron  oxidized  correspond  to  1  eq.  lead 
(H.  ScHWARz*).  The  results  are  good,  but  the  process  is  rather  compli* 
cated.  The  objections  raised  by  Fr.  Mohb  I  have  not  found  to  be 
well-grounded.     (Expt.  No.  76). 

c.  H.  ScHWARz's  new  methodj.  To  the  nitric  acid  solution  add  am- 
monia or  carbonate  of  soda,  as  long  as  the  precipitate  redissolves  on 
shaking,  mix  with  acetate  of  soda  in  not  too  small  quantity,  and  then 
nm  in  from  a  burette  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  (containing 
14*759  grm.  in  the  litre)  till  the  precipitate  begins  to  settle  rapidly.  Now 
place  on  a  porcelain  plate  a  number  of  drops  of  a  solution  of  neutral 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  proceed  with  the  addition  of  the  chromate,  two  or 
three  drops  at  a  time,  stirring'  carefully  atier  each  addition.  When  the 
precipitate  has  settled  tolerably  clear,  which  takes  only  a  few  seconds, 
remove  a  drop  of  the  supernatant  liquid  and  mix  it  with  one  of  the  drops 
of  silver  on  the  plate.  A  small  excess  of  chromate  gives  at  once  a  distinct 
red  coloration ;  the  precipitated  chromate  of  lead  does  not  act  on  thd 
silver  solution,  but  remains  suspended  in  the  drop.  The  number  of  c.  c.  of 
solution  of  chromate  used  (minus  0*1  which  Schwarz  deducts  for  the  excess) 
multiplied  by  0*0207  =  the  quantity  of  lead.  If  the  fluid  appear  yellow 
before  the  reaction  with  the  silver  salt  occurs,  acetate  of  soda  is  wanting.  In 
such  a  case  first  add  more  acetate  of  soda,  then  1  c.  c.  of  a  solution  con- 
taining 0*0207  lead  in  1  c.  c,  complete  the  process  in  the  usual  way,  and 
deduct  1  c.  c.  from  the  quantity  of  chromate  used  on  account  of  the  extra 
lead  added.  Any  iron  present  must  be  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide ;  metals 
whose  chromates  are  insoluble,  must  be  removed  before  the  method  can  be 
employed. 

d.  The  lead  is  precipitated  according  to  1,  a,  the  carbonate  (its  compo- 
sition is  a  matter  of  indifference  in  the  present  case)  is  washed,  dissolved 
in  a  measured  quantity  of  normal  nitric  acid  (§  215),  and  a  neutral  solution 
of  sulphate  of  soda  added,  whereby  sulphate  of  lead  is  precipitated  and  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  formed.  If  the  nitric  acid  still 
fi"ee  is  now  determined  with  normal  alkali,  we  shall  find  the  quantity  of 
acid  that  has  been  neutralized  by  means  of  the  lead,  each  1  c.  c.  of  normal 
nitric  acid  that  has  been  so  neutralized  =  0*1085  lead  (Fb.  Mohr{). 
Besults  pretty  good.     Mohr  obtained  difierences  of  1  per  cent. 

§117. 

8.  Suboxide  of  Mebcurt. 

a.  Solution, 

Suboxide  of  mercury  and  its  compounds  may  generally  be  dissolved  by 
means  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  without  application  of  heat  if  conversion 
of  any  of  the  suboxide  into  oxide  is  to  be  avoided.  If  all  that  is  required 
is  to  dissolve  the  mercury,  the  easiest  way  is  to  warm  the  substance  for 
some  time  with  nitric  acid,  then  add  hydrochloric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  and 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Phann.  84,  92.  t  Dingl.  polyt.  Jouni.  169,  284. 

t  His  Lehrbuoh  der  Titriimetbode,  u.  110. 
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continue  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat  until  a  perfectly  clear  solution 
is  produced,  which  now  contains  all  the  mercury  as  oxide  and  chloride. 
Heating  the  solution  to  boiling  must  be  carefUlly  avoided,  as  otherwiae 
chloride  of  mercury  may  escape  with  the  steam. 

b.  Determination, 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  produce  a  solution  of  the  suboxide  or  its  com- 
pounds perfectly  free  from  oxide,  and  it  becomes  accordingly  necessary  to 
convert  the  mercury  completely  into  oxide,  the  latter  is  determined  as 
directed  §  118.  But  if  a  solution  of  suboxide  has  been  obtained,  quite 
free  from  oxide,  the  determination  of  the  suboxide  may  be  based  upon  the 
insolubility  of  subchloride  of  mercury,  and  effected  either  gravimetricaUy 
or  volumetrically.  The  process  of  determining  mercury,  described  §  1 18, 
1,  a,  may,  of  course,  be  applied  equally  well  in  the  case  of  compounds  of 
suboxide  of  mercury. 

1.  Determination  aa  Subchloride  of  Mercury, 

Mix  the  cold  highly  dilute  solution  with  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms ;  let  the  precipitate  subside,  collect  on  a  weighed 
filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see 
§  84.     Besults  accurate. 

If  the  solution  of  suboxide  of  mercury  contains  much  free  nitric  acid, 
the  greater  part  of  this  should  be  neutralized  with  car&onate  of  soda  before 
adding  the  chloride  of  sodium. 

2.  Volumetric  Methods, 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  under  this  head :  the  following  are 
those  which  are  most  worthy  of  recommendation : — 

a.  Mix  the  cold  solution  with  decinormal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
(§  141,  b,  a),  until  this  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate,  and  is  accordingly 
present  in  excess;  filter  and  wash  thoroughly,  taking  care,  however,  to 
limit  the  quantity  of  water  used ;  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chromate 
of  potassa,  then  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  sufficient  to  impart  a  light  yellow 
tint  to  the  fluid,  and  determine  by  means  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(§  141,  5,  a)  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  solution,  consequently 
the  quantity  which  has  been  added  in  excess ;  this  shows,  of  course,  also 
the  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  consumed  in  effecting  the  precipitation. 
One  equivalent  of  Hg,0  is  reckoned  for  every  equivalent  of  Na  CI,  conse- 
quently for  every  c.  c.  of  the  decinormal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
0*0208  grm.  of  suboxide  of  mercury.  As  filtering  and  washing  form  indis- 
pensable parts  of  the  process,  this  method  affords  no  great  advantage  over 
the  gravimetric ;  however,  the  results  are  accurate  (Fr.  Mohr*).  The 
two  methods,  1  and  2,  a,  may  also  be  advantageously  combined. 

b.  Precipitate  the  solution  of  suboxide  of  mercury,!  according  to  1, 
with  chloride  of  sodium  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  allow  to  subside,  filter,  wash, 
push  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  the  filter,  and  rinse  the  precipitate  into 
the  bottle,  which  usually  has  some  of  the  washed  subchloride  adhering  to 
its  inside.  Add  a  suflicient  quantity  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
together  with  standard  iodine  solution  (to  1  grm.  Hg,Cl  about  2*5  grm.  KI 
and  100  c.  c.  -fjf  normal  iodine  solution^),  insert  the  stopper,  and  shake 
tiU  the  precipitate  has  entirely  dissolved  [Hg,Cl  +  3  KI  + 1  =  2  (Hgl,  KI) 

+  K  ClJ.     As  iodine  is  in  excess,  the  solution  appears  brown.     Now  add 

*  Lehrbuoli  der  Titrirmethode,  ii.  62. 
t  If  oxide  of  merouTy  is  also  present^  see  §  118,  2.  t  S^  §  1^0*  2. 
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from  a  burette  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda — corresponding  to  deci- 
normal  iodine  solution — till  the  fluid  is  decolorized  and  appears  like 
water,  transfer  to  a  measuring  flask,  rinse  and  fill  up  to  the  mark,  shake, 
take  out  an  aliquot  part,  add  starch-paste  to  it,  and  determine  the  excess 
of  h3rposulphite  of  soda  with  ^  iodine  solution.  Afler  multiplying  by 
the  proper  niunber,  add  the  c.  c.  originally  employed,  subtract  the  c.  c. 
of  hyposulphite  used,  *and  reckon  the  quantity  of  merciuy  from  the 
remainder.     1  eq.  iodine  =  1  eq.  Hg,  CI.     Results  good  (Hempel*). 

c.  The  solution  containing  the  mercury  in  the  form  of  suboxide  is 
diluted  with  enough  water,  gently  warmed,  and  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda — 12 '4  grm.  in  the  litre — added  (waiting  a  little  and  shaking 
vigorously  afler  each  addition),  till  the  last  drop  gives  no  brown  colora- 
tion. The  subsulphide  of  mercury  formed  subsides  well  and  quickly, 
and  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  easy  to  perceive  (Hg,  O,  N  O^  +  Na  O,  S,  O 
=  Hg,  S  +  Na  O,  S  O,  +  N  O^).  Each  1  c.  c.  of  the  solution  employed 
=  '0208  suboxide  of  mercury  or  '0200  mercury.     Results  accurate  (J.  J. 

SCHERERf). 

§  118. 

4.  Oxide  of  Mercurt. 

a.  Solution, 

Oxide  of  mercury,  and  those  of  its  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  are  dissolved,  according  to  circumstances,  in  hydrochloric  acid  or 
in  nitric  acid.  Sulphide  of  mercury  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
nitric  acid  or  chlorate  of  potassa  added  until  complete  solution  ensues ;  it 
is,  however,  most  readily  dissolved  by  suspending  it  in  dilute  potassa  and 
transmitting  chlorine,  at  the  same  time  gently  warming  (H.  Rose).  When 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  merciuy  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  chloride 
of  mercury  escapes  with  the  aqueous  vapor.  This  circumstance  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  effecting  the  solution  of  compounds  of  mercury.  It 
is  from  this  cause  that  the  method  proposed  by  Yohl^  gives  quite  inac- 
curate results. 

b.  Determination. 

Mercury  may  be  weighed  in  the  metallic  state^  or  as  suhchloride,  sulphide j 
or  oxide  (§  84) ;  in  separations  it  is  sometimes  determined  as  loss  on  ignition. 
It  may  also  be  estimated  voluraetrically. 

The  three  first  methods  may  be  used  in  almost  all  cases ;  the  determi- 
nation as  oxide,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  possible  in  compoimds  of  the 
oxide  or  suboxide  with  nitric  acid.  The  methods  by  which  the  mercury 
is  determined  as  subchloride  or  sulphide  are  to  be  preferred  before  those 
in  which  it  is  separated  in  the  metsdlic  form.  Of  the  volumetric  methods 
the  first  can  be  employed  in  many  cases,  while  the  second  and  third  are 
only  of  very  limited  application. 

I .  Determination  as  Metallic  Mercury. 

a.  In  the  Dry  Way, 
The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  fig.  66. 
Take  a  tube  eighteen  inches  long,  and  about  four  lines  wide,  made  of 
difiicultly  fusible  glass,  and  sealed  at  one  end.     First  put  into  the  tube  a 

*  Anna],  d.  Chem.  u.  Phitmi.  110,  176. 
t  HiM  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,  1,  511. 
t  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  94,  220. 
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mixture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  powdered  chalk,  then  a  layer  of  quick- 
lime, these  two  will  occiipy  the  space  from  a  to  b,     (Let  the  mixture  for 


Fig.  66. 

generating  carbonic  acid  take  up  about  two  inches.)  Then  add  the  inti- 
mate mixture  of  the  substance  with  an  excess  of  quick-^lime  {b-c),  then 
the  lime-rinsings  of  the  mortar  (c-e/),  then  a  layer  of  quick-lime  (d-e), 
and  lastly,  a  loose  stopper  of  asbestus  {e-f).  The  anterior  end  of  the 
tube  is  then  drawn  out,  and  bent  at  a  somewhat  obtv^  angle.  The  manipu- 
lations in  the  processes  of  mixing  and  filling  being  the  same  as  in  organic 
analysis,  they  will  be  found  described  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  that 
subject. 

A  few  gentle  taps  upon  the  table  are  sufficient  to  shake  the  contents  of 
the  tube  down  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  tube.  The  tube,  so  prepared  and  arranged,  is  now  placed  in  a  com- 
bustion furnace,  the  point  being  inserted  into  a  flask  containing  water,' 
the  surface  of  which  it  should  just  touch,  so  that  the  opening  may  be  just 
closed. 

The  tube  is  now  surrounded  with  red-hot  charcoal,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  organic  analysis,  proceeding  slowly  from  6  to  a,  the  last  traces  of  mer- 
curial vapor  being  expelled  by  heating  the  mixture  at  the  sealed  end  of 
the  tube.  Whilst  the  tube  still  remains  in  a  state  of  intense  ignition,  the 
neck  is  cut  off  at/,  and  carefully  and  completely  rinsed  into  the  receiving 
dask,  by  means  of  a  washing-bottle.  The  small  globules  of  mercury 
which  have  distilled  over  are  united  into  a  large  one,  by  agitating  the  flask,* 
and,  afler  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  perfectly  dear  water  is  decanted, 
and  the  mercury  poured  into  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  where  the 
greater  portion  of  Uie  water  still  adhering  to  it  is  removed  with  blotting- 
paper.  The  mercury  is  then  finally  dried  under  a  bell-jar,  over  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  until  the  weight  remains  constant*  Heat  must  not 
be  applied.  For  the  properties  of  the  metal,  see  §  84.  In  the  case  of 
sulphides,  in  order  to  avoid  the  presence  of  vapor  of  water  in  the  tube 
which  would  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
mixture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  chalk  is  replaced  by  magnesite.  Iodide 
of  mercury  cannot  be  completely  decomposed  by  lime*  To  analyse  this 
in  the  dry  way,  substitute  finely  divided  metallic  copper  for  the  lime  (H. 
Rose*).  The  accuracy  of  the  results  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  care 
bestowed.  The  most  highly  accurate  results  are,  however,  obtained  by 
the  application  of  the  somewhat  more  complicated  modification  adopted  by 
ERDMANtf  and  March  and  for  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight' of 
mercury  and  of  sulphur.  For  the  details  of  this  modified  process,  I  refer 
po  the  original  essay,f  simply  remarking  here,  that  the  distillation  is  con- 
ducted, in  a  combustion  tube,  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  that 

•  Fogg.  AnnaL  110,  546. 
t  Joum.  f.  praktChem.  SI,  385  ;  also  Pharm.  Gentralbl.  1844,  854. 
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the  distillate  is  received  in  a  weighed  btdb  apparatus  with  the  outer  end 
filled  with  gold-leaf,  to  insure  the  condensation  of  every  trace  of  mercury 
vapor.  This  way  of  receiving  and  condensing  may  be  employed  also  in 
the  imalysis  of  amalgams  (Konig*). 

b.  In  the  Wet  Way, 

The  solution,  free  from  nitric  acid,  and  mixed  with  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  precipitated,  in  a  fiask,  with  an  excess  of  a  clear  solution  of  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  mixture  is  boiled 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  After  some  time,  the  perfectly 
clear  supernatant  fluid  is  decanted  from  the  metallic  mercury,  which,  under 
fevourable  circumstances,  will  be  found  united  into  one  globule ;  if  this  is 
the  case,  the  globule  of  mercury  may  be  washed  at  once  by  decantation, 
first  with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  with  pure 
water ;  it  is  dried  as  in  a. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  particles  of  the  mercury  have  not  united, 
their  imion  into  one  globule  may  as  a  rule  be  readily  efiected  by  boiling  a 
short  time  with  some  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  a 
few  drops  of  protochloride  of  tin  (having,  of  course,  previously  removed  by 
decantation  die  supernatant  dear  fluid).  For  the  properties  of  metallic 
mercury,  see  §  84. 

Instead  of  protochloride  of  tin,  other  reducing  agents  may  be  used, 
especially  phosphorous  acid  at  a  boiling  temperature.  This  method  gives 
accurate  results  only  when  conducted  with  the  greatest  care.  In  general 
a  little  mercury  is  lost  (Comp.  Expt.  No.  77). 

2.  Determination  as  Subchloride  of  Mercury, 

a.  Afler  H.  RosE.f  Mix  the  solution  of  mercury,  which  may  contain 
nitric  acid,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  excess  of  phosphorous  acid  ((Obtained 
by  the  deliquescence  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air),  allow  to  stand  12  hours 
in  the  cold  or  at  a  very  gentle  heat  (at  all  events  under  60°),  coUect  the 
mercury,  now  completely  separated  as  subchloride,  on  a  weighed  filter, 
wash  with  hot  water,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  Besults  perfectly  satis- 
fiictory. 

b.  Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  oxide  of  mercury,  which  may 
contain  nitric  acid,  witn  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  (if 
enough  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  already  present),  add  a  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  (for  1  grm.  Hg  O  at  least  3  grm.  of  the* iron  salt),  then 
solution  of  soda  in  excess,  whereby  a  brownish-black  precipitate  falls,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  suboxide  of  merciuy  and  protosesquioxide  of  iron  (2  Hg  O 

+  3  Fe  O  =  Hg,  O  +  Fe,  O^).  Digest  with  shaking  for  a  few  minutes,  add 
dilute  sulphiiric  acid  in  excess  and  allow  to  stand,  shaking  every  now  and 
then,  till  the  dark-colored  precipitate  has  turned  pure  white,  i.e.  till  the 
suboxide  of  mercury  is  completely  converted  into  subchloride  by  the  free 
hydrochloric  acid.  Collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash,  dry  at  100°,  and 
weigh.     Results  accurate  (Hempel^). 

3.  Determination  as  Sulphide  of  Mercury, 

The  solution  is  sufficiently  diluted,  acidulated  with  hydvcxshloric  acid, 
and  precipitated  with  clear  saturated  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  (or  in 
the  case  of  large  quantities,  by  passing  the  gas) ; — ^filter  afrer  allowing  the 

*  Joum.  f.  pnkt.  Chem.  70,  64.  t  Pogg.  Anna!.  110,  529* 

%  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Fhann,  107,  97 ;  and  110, 177. 
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precipitate  a  short  time  to  deposit,  wash  quickly  with  cold  water,  dry  at 
100^,  and  weigh.     Results  very  satisfactory. 

If  from  any  cause  (e.g,  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  free  chlorine,  or 
the  like)  the  precipitate  should  contain  free  sulphur,  the  filter  is  spread  out 
on  a  glass  plate,  the  precipitate  removed  to  a  porcelain  dish  by  the  aid  of  a 
jet  from  the  wash-bottle,  and  warmed  for  some  time  with  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda.  The  filter  having  been  in  the  mean* 
while  somewhat  dried  on  the  glass  plate,  is  replaced  in  the  funnel,  the 
supernatant  fiuid  is  poured  on  to  it,  the  treatment  with  sulphite  of  soda  is 
repeated,  and  the  precipitate  (now  free  from  sulphur),  is  finally  collected 
on  the  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.     Besults  very  good  (J.  Lowe*). 

Should  the  quantity  of  sulphur  mixed  with  the  precipitate  be  not  very 
large,  it  may  be  removed  also  as  follows :  the  precipitate  is  first  washed 
with  water,  then  twice  with  strong  alcohol,  then  repeatedly  with  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  till  a  few  drops  of  the  washings  evaporate  on  a  watch>glaas 
without  leaving  a  residue.  (The  precipitate  is  retained  on  the  filter  through* 
out  this  operation). 

Properties  of  the  sulphide  of  mercmy  §  84. 

4.  Determination  as  Oxide, 

In  the  salts  of  the  oxides  of  mercury,  with  nitrogen  acids,  the  metal 
may  be  very  conveniently  determined  in  the  form  of  oxide  (MARiGNAcf ). 
For  this  purpose,  the  salt  is  heated  in  a  bulb-tube,  of  which  the  one  end, 
drawn  out  to  a  point,  dips  under  water,  the  other  end  being  connected 
witli  a  gasometer,  by  means  of  which  diy  air  is  transmitted  through  the 
tube,  as  long  as  the  application  of  heat  is  continued.  In  this  way  complete 
decomposition  of  the  salt  is  readily  effected,  without  reaching  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  oxide  itself  would  be  decomposed. 

5.  Volumetric  Methods. 

a.  The  mercury  is  precipitated  as  subchloride,  according  to  2,  &,  and  the 
washed  precipitate  treated  as  in  §  117,  2,  6.     Results  good  (HempelJ). 

b.  After  J.  J.  Scheber.||  The  nitrate  or  chloride  of  mercury  may  be 
directly  determined  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  reactions  are  as 
follows:  3  (Hg  O,  N  0,)  +  2  (Na  O,  S,  0,)  =  (2  Hg  S  +  Hg  O,  N  Oj  +  2 
(Na  O,  S  O.)  +  2  N  O,  and  3  Hg  CI  +  2  (Na  O,  S,  O.)  +  2  H  0  =  (2  HgS, 
Hg  CI)  +  2  (Na  .0,  SOJ  +  2  H  CI.  The  process  is  conducted  as  followa 
in  the  case  of  nitrate  of  mercury  :  Mix  the  highly  dilute  solution  with  a 
little  free  nitric  acid  in  a  tall  glass  and  add  drop  by  drop  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda — 12*4  grm.  in  a  litre.  Each  drop  produces  an  intense 
yellow  eJoud,  which  on  shaking  quickly  subsides  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  fioc- 
culent  precipitate  (2  Hg  S  +  Hg  O,  NO^).  In  order  to  distinguish  clearly  the 
exact  end  of  the  reaction  Schereb  recommends  to  transfer  the  fiuid  towards 
the  end  to  a  measuring  fiask,  to  take  out  ^  or  ^  of  the  clear  fiuid,  and 
to  finish  with  this.  The  portion  of  hyposulphite  last  used  is  multiplied  by 
3  or  2,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  added  to  the  quantity  first  used.  1  c.  c.  of 
the  solution  corresponds  to  '015  merciu*y,  or  -0162  oxide  of  mercury. 
The  relation  is  not  changed  even  when  the  fiuid  contains  another  acid 
(sulphuric,  phosphoric.) 

In  the  case  of  chloride  of  mercury,  the  highly  dilute  solution  is  mixed 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  77,  78.  f  Jahretber.  von  Liebij?  u.  Kopp,  1849,  594, 

t  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbann.  110,  176«  U  His  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie^  i  513, 
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with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  warmed,  nearly  to  boiling,  before 
beginning  to  add  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  At  first  a  white  turbidity  is 
formed,  then  the  precipitate  separates  in  thick  flocks.  When  the  solution 
begins  to  appear  transparent,  the  precipitant  is  added  more  slowly.  In 
order  to  hit  the  end  of  the  reaction  exactly,  small  portions  must  be  filtered 
off  towards  the  close.  The  precipitate  must  be  completely  white ;  if  too 
mnch  hyposulphite  has  been  added,  it  is  grey  or  blackish,  and  the  experi- 
ment must  be  repeated.  Scherer  obtained  very  accurate  results.  Of 
course  no  other  metals  must  be  present  that  ex^rt  a  decomposing  action  on 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

c.  After  LiEBio.*  This  method  is  based  upon  the  circumstance  that  phos- 
phate of  soda  precipitates  mercury  from  solutions  of  the  nitrate,  but  not  from 
solutions  of  the  chloride,  in  the  form  of  a  fiocculent  white  precipitate  of  phos- 
phate, which  speedily  becomes  crystalline;  and  that  chloride  of  sodium,  there- 
fore, readily  redissolves  this  precipitate  (as  long  as  it  remains^amoi^phous), 
phosphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  mercury  being  form< 
if  we  know  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  requi) 
precipitate,  we  learn  from  this  also  the  quantity  of  ^ 
every  equivalent  of  chloride  of  sodium  dissolves  an  equii 
mercury  (in  the  form  of  phosphate).  (         %^ 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Sodium.  Sy^^r        V' 

The  decinormal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  mllnte  J 

c.  c.  of  this,  containing  0*005846  grm.  Na  CI,  correspond^  ii^|qofty^g)y  to 

001080  of  HgO. 

Preparation  of  the  Solution  of  Oxide  of  Mercury, 

According  to  Liebio,  this  solution — which  must,  of  course,  be  perfectly 
free  from  compounds  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  and  in  which  all 
the  mercury  must  be  present  in  the  state  of  oxide — should  contain  no  more 
than  about  0*2  grm.  oxide  of  mercury  in  10  c.  c.  Accordingly,  if  a  pre- 
liminary experiment  shows  it  to  have  a  higher  degree  of  concentration  it  is 
diluted  to  about  this  strength.  The  solution  must,  moreover,  contain  no 
foreign  metals,  nor  too  much  free  acid :  the  addition  of  from  3  to  4  c.  c.  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  to  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution,  must 
remove  all  acid  reaction.  If  too  much  acid  is  present,  carbonate  of  soda 
must  be  added  until  basic  salt  precipitates,  which  latter  is  then  redissolved 
by  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  nitric  acid. 

Performance  of  the  Analytical  Process, 

There  are  two  different  methods  recommended,  both  of  which  it  is  best 
to  apply,  as  the  results  obtained  by  the  former  are  somewhat  too  high, 
those  by  the  latter  a  little  too  low.  The  results  being  combined,  the  two 
errors  cancel  each  other.  * 

Method  1.  Measure  off  into  a  beaker,  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  mercury, 
add  3  or  4  c.  c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and  then  im- 
mediately, before  the  precipitate  has  had  time  to  become  crystalline,  solu- 
tion of  diloride  of  sodium,  until  the  precipitate  is  just  redissolved ;  the  last 
portions  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodiimi  must  be  added  very  cautiously 
to  avoid  addition  in  excess. 

Supposing  you  have  used  20*5  c.  c.  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
now — 

*  AnDal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Fharm.  85,  807* 
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Method  2.  Measure  off  20*5  c.  c.  of  the  same  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  add  to  this  3  or  4  c.  c.  of  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and  then 
solution  of  oxide  of  mercury  from  a  burette,  until  a  permanent  precipitate 
just  begins  to  form.  Supposing  this  has  taken  10*25  c.  c.  of  solution  of 
mercury,  then  20*5  4-  20*5  =  41  c.  c.  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  have 
been  consumed  to  10  +  10*25  =  20*25  c.  c.  of  solution  of  oxide  of  merciuy ; 
now  1  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodiiun  corresponds  to  0*01080 
grm.  oxide  of  mercury,  therefore  41  c.  c.  correspond  to  0*4428  grm.  oxide 
of  mercury,  which  quantity  is  consequently  contained  in  20*25  c.  c.  of  the 
analysed  solution. 

LiEBio  has  proved  by  numerous  experiments  that  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding gives  very  nearly  accurate  results;  he  obtained,  for  instance, 
0*1878  grm.  instead  of  01870  grm.,  0*174  grm.  instead  of  01748  grm., 
0*1668  grm.  instead  of  0*1664  grm.,  &c.  But  the  method  is  susceptible  only 
of  very  limited  application ;  for  which  reason  I  omit  giving  a  description 
of  Fr.  Mohr*s  modification  of  the  process,  which  consists  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  for  phosphate  of  soda*. 


§119. 
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.  a.  Solution, 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  oxide  of  copper  dissolve  in  water.  Metallic 
copper  is  best  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  Oxide  of  copper,  and  those  of  its 
salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric,  hydrochloric, 
or  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphide  of  copper  is  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid, 
or  it  is  heated  with  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  the  separated 
sulphur  exhibits  a  pure  yellow  tint ;  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid 
or  chlorate  of  potassa  greatly  promotes  the  action  of  the  dilute  acid. 

h.  Determination, 

Copper  may  be  weighed  in  the  form  of  oxide^  or  in  the  metallic  state j  or 
as  suhsulphide  (§  85).  Into  the  form  of  oxide  it  is  converted  by  precipita- 
tion, or  ignition,  sometimes  with  previous  precipitation  as  sulphide.  The 
determination  as  subsulphide  is  preceded  usually  by  precipitation  either  as 
sulphide  or  as  subsulphocyanide.  Copper  may  be  determined  also  hy 
various  volumetric  and  indirect  methods. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  of  Copper. 

a.  By  direct  Precipitation  as  Oxide, 

All  salts  of  oxide  of  copper  soluble  in  water,  and  also  those  of  the  in- 
soluble salts,  the  acids  of  which  may  be  removed  upon  solution  in  nitric 
acid,  provided  no  non- volatile  organic  substances  be  present. 

b.  By  Precipitation^  preceded  hy  Ignition  of  the  Compound, 

Such  of  the  salts  enumerated  sub  a  as  contain  a  non-volatile  organic 
substance,  thus  more  particularly  salts  of  copper  with  non- volatile  organic 
acids. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Copper. 
All  compounds  of  copper  without  exception. 

*  See  his  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethodei  iL  66. 
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d.  By  Ignition, 
Salts  of  copper  with  oxygen  acids  that  are  readily  volatile  or  decom- 
posable at  a  high  temperature  (carbonate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  copper). 

2.  Metallic  Copper. 

Oxide  of  copper  in  alT  solutions  free  from  other  metals  precipitable  by 
zinc. 

3.    SUBSULPHTDE   OF   COPPER. 

Oxide  of  copper  in  lall  cases  in  which  no  other  metals  are  present  that 
are  precipitable  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  sul- 
phocyanide  of  potassium. 

Of  the  several  methods  of  effecting  the  estimation  of  copper,  I  prefer — 
in  all  cases  where  the  choice  is  lefl  free  and  where  precipitation  cannot  be 
avoided — ^method  2,  as  the  process  is  more  rapidly  performed  than  is  the 
case  with  method  1,  while  the  results  are,  at  least,  equally  accurate. 
Method  3  finds  application  chiefly  in  separations  of  copper  from  other 
metals,  and  is,  as  now  carried  out,  very  exact  and  convenient.  The 
volumetric  methods  are  especially  adapted  for  technical  purposes,  but 
they  are  inferior  to  method  2  in  simplicity  and  accuracy.  For  technical 
purposes,  there  are,  besides  also  several  colorimetric  methods,  proposed 
by  Heine,  von  Hubert,  Jacquelaik,  A.  Muller,  and  others,  which  are, 
all  of  them,  based  upon  the  comparison  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide 
of  copper,  of  unknown  strength,  with  others  of  known  strength.* 

Levol's  indirect  method  of  estimating  copper,  which  is  based  upon  the 
diminution  of  weight  suffered  by  a  strip  of  copper  when  digested  in  a  close- 
gtoppered  fiask  with  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  till  decolorization  is 
effected,  takes  too  much  time,  and  is  apt  to  give  false  results  (Phillips,! 
Erdmahn:().  The  latter  remark  applies  also  to  the  indirect  method  pro- 
posed by  BuNOE,  which  consists  in  boiling  the  solution  of  copper,  free  from 
nitric  acid  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  presence  of 'some  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  in  a  fiask,  with  a  weighed  strip  of  copper,  and,  after  decolorization  of 
the  fluid,  determining  the  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the  copper. 

1.  DetermincUion  as  Oxide  of  Copper. 

a.  By  direct  Precipitation  as  Oxide, 

a.  From  Neutral  or  Acid  Solutions, 

Heat  the  rather  dilute  solution  in  a  platinum  or  porcekin  dish,  to 
incipient  ebullition,  add  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  pure  soda  or  potassa 
imtil  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  ceases,  and  keep  the  mixture  a  few 
minutes  longer  at  a  temperature  near  boiling.  Allow  to  subside,  filter  off 
the  fluid,  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation  twice  or  thrice,  boiling  up 
each  time,  then  collect  it  on  the  filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  dry, 
and  ignite  in  a  platinum  crucible,  as  directed  §  53.  Afler  intense  igni- 
tion, and  having  added  the  ash  of  the  filter,  let  the  crucible  cool  in  the 
desiccator,  and  weigh.  The  action  of  reducing  gases  must  be  carefully 
g||ardbd  against  in  the  process  of  ignition. 

lb  will  sometimes  happen,  though  mostly  from  want  of  proper  attention 
to  ibe  directions  here  given,  that  particles  of  the  oxide  of  copper  adhere 

'^  This  subject  hardly  comeB  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  I  therefore  refer 
to  A).  Mailer,  das  Complement&rcolorimeter,  Ghemniti,  1864,  and  BodemaoD's  Probir- 
kunit  von  Kerl,  p.  222. 

t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  a.  Fharm.  81,  208.  X  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.,  75,  211. 
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SO  ^naciously  to  the  dish  as  to  be  mechanically  irremoyable.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind,  after  washing  the  dish  thoroughly,  dissolve  the  adhering 
particles  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  solution  over  the 
principal  mass  of  the  precipitated  oxide,  before  you  proceed  to  ignite  the 
latter.  Should  the  solution  be  rather  copious,  it  must  first  be  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  until  only  very  little  of  it  is  left.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  85. 

With  proper  attention  to  'the  directions  here  given,  the  results  obtained 
by  this  method  are  quite  accurate,  otherwise  they  may  be  either  too  high 
or  too  low.  Thus,  if  the  solution  be  not  sufficiently  dilute,  the  pre- 
cipitant will  &il  to  throw  down  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  copper ;  or,  if 
the  precipitate  be  not  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water,  it  will  retain 
a  portion  of  the  alkali ;  or,  if  the  ignited  precipitate  be  allowed  to  stand 
exposed  to  the  air,  before  it  is  weighed,  an  increase  of  weight  will  be  the 
result ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of  weight,  if  the  oxide  be 
ignited  with  the  filter  or  under  the  influence  of  reducing  gases,  as  thereby 
suboxide  would  be  formed.  Should  a  portion  of  the  oxide  have  suffered 
reduction,  it  must  be  reoxidized  by  moistening  with  nitric  acid,  evapo- 
rating cautiously  to  dryness,  and  exposing  the  residue  to  a  gentle  heat, 
increasing  this  gradually  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity. 

Let  it  be  an  invariable  rule  to  test  the  filtrate  for  copper  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  water.  If,  notwithstanding  the  strictest  compliance  with  the 
directions  here  given,  the  addition  of  this  reagent  produces  a  precipitate, 
or  imparts  a  brown  tint  to  the  fluid,  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  organic  matter ;  in  that  case,  concentrate  the  filtrate  and  wash- water 
by  evaporation,  acidify,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  treat 
the  precipitated  sulphide  as  directed  in  c,  and  add  the  oxide  obtained  to 
the  first  precipitate  in  the  filter.  It  is  also  highly  advisable  not  to  neglect 
dissolving  the  oxide  of  copper,  after  weighing,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in 
order  to  detect,  and,  if  necessary,  estimate,  any  silicic  acid  which  might  be 
present. 

/3.  From  Alkaline  Solutions. 
From  ammoniacal  solutions  also,  oxide  of  copper  may  be  precipitated  by 
soda  or  potassa.  In  the  main,  the  process  is  conducted  as  in  a.  Ailer 
precipitation  the  mixture  is  heated,  until  the  supernatant  fiuid  has  become 
perfectly  colorless ;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered  off  with  the  greatest  possible 
expedition.  If  allowed  to  cool  with  the  precipitate  in  it  a  small  portion  of 
the  latter  would  redissolve. 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  Oxide,  preceded  by  Ignition  of  the  Substance. 

Heat  the  substanqe  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  until  the  organic  matter 
present  is  totally  destroyed ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
filter,  if  necessary,  and  treat  the  clear  solution  as  directed  in  a,  a. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Copper. 

Precipitate  the  solution — which  is  best  neutral,  or  slightly  acid,  but 
sliould  not  contain  a  great  excess  of  nitric  acid — according  to  the  quantity 
of  copper  present,  either  by  the  addition  of  strong  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water,  or  by  passing  the  gas.  When  the  precipitate  has  fully  subsided, 
and  you  have  made  sure  that  the  supernatant  fiuid  is  no  longer  colored  or 
}>recipitated  by  strong  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  filter  off  quickly, 
wash  the  precipitate  without  intermission  with  water  containing  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  dry  on  the  filter  with  some  expedition ;  transfer  the 
dried  precipitate  to  a  b^dLer,  incinerate  the  filter  in  a  small  porcelain  dish. 
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add  the  ash  to  the  precipitate,  treat  with  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid,  add 
some  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  gently  until  the  separated  sulphur 
appears  of  a  pure  yellow  colour ;  dilute  now  with  water,  filter,  and  preci- 
pitate as  directed  in  a. 

Instead  of  precipitating  the  copper,  as  sulphide,  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  or  an  alkaline  sulphide,  it  may  also  be  precipitated  with  hyposul- 
phite of  soda.  To  this  end,  the  solution  of  copper  (which,  if  necessary, 
must  be  freed  as  far  as  practicable  from  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid, 
by  evaporation  with  sulphuric  acid)  is  sufficiently  diluted,  h^ted  to 
boiling,  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  long  as  a 
black  precipitate^  forms.  *As  soon  as  this  has  subsided,  leaving  only  sus- 
pended sulphur  in  the  supernatant  fluid,  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  is 
complete.  The  precipitate  is  subsulphide  of  copper  (Cu,  S);  it  may 
easily  be  washed  without  risk  of  oxidation  (Flajolot*).  It  is  finally  con- 
verted into  oxide  as  directed  in  1,  a. 

Instead  of  converting  the  sulphide  or  subsulphide  of  copper  into  oxide, 
I  always  prefer  to  weigh  them  as  subsulphide,  see  3. 

d.  By  Ignition, 

The  salt  is  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and  exposed  to  a 
very  gentle  heat,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  intense  redness ;  the 
residue  is  then  weighed. 

As  nitrate  of  copper  spirts  strongly  when  ignited,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  put  it  into  a  small  covered  platinum  crucible,  and  to  place  the  latter  in 
a  large  one,  also  covered.  With  projjer  care,  the  results  are  accurate. 
Copper  salts  with  organic  acids  may  also  be  converted  into  oxide  by  simple 
ignition.  To  this  end,  the  residue  first  obtained,  which  contains  suboxide, 
is  completely  oxidized,  by  repeated  moistening  with  nitric  acid,  and  igni- 
tion. However,  a  loss  of  substance  is  generally  incurred  in  this  process, 
from  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  spirting. 

2.  Determination  as  Metallic  Copper,^ 

This  method  has  been  in  constant  use  in  my  laboratory  for  several 
yeurs,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  From  my  own  experience  I  can 
recommend  the  following  process  as  best  suited  to  effect  the  object  in 
view. 

Introduce  the  solution  of  copper,  after  having,  if  required,  first  freed  it 
from  nitric  acid,  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid, 
into  a  weighed  platinum  dish ;  dilute,  if  necessary,  with  some  water, 
throw  in  a  piece  of  zinc,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  residue,  and 
add,  if  necessary,  hydrochloric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a 
moderate  evolution  of  hydrogen.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  evolution 
should  be  too  brisk,  owing  to  too  large  excess  of  acid,  add  a  little  water. 
Cover  the  dish  with  a  watch-glass,  which  is  afterwards  rinsed  into  the 
dish  with  the  aid  of  a  washing-bottle.  The  separation  of  the  copper 
begins  immediately ;  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  deposited  on  the  platinum 
in  form  of  a  solid  coating ;  another  portion  separates,  more  particularly 

*  Jonm.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  61,  105. 
t  The  method  of  precipitating  copper  by  iron  or  sine,  and  weighing  it  in  the 
metallic  form,  was  propciaed  long  ago  ;  see  PrafTs  Handbuch  der  anal^tischen  Ohemie, 
Altona,  1822,  Bd.  2,  Seite  269,  where  the  reasons  are  given  for  preferring  sine  as  a 
precipitant)  and  snlphureited  hydrogen  is  recommended  as  a  test  for  ascertMining 
whether  the  precipilation  is  complete.  I  mention  this  wilh  reference  to  Fr.  Mohr's 
paper  in  tbe  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  96,  215,  and  Bodtmanu's  Probirkonst  von 
Kerl,  Seite  220.  / 
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•iM*  from  concentrated  solutions,  in  the  form  of  red  spongy  masses.  AppKca- 
tion  of  heat,  though  it  promotes  the  reaction,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  ; 
but  there  must  always  be  sufficient  free  acid  present  to  keep  up  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen.  After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour  or  two,  Ae  whole  of 
the  copper  has  separated.  To  make  sure  of  this,  test  a  small  portion  of 
the  supernatant  Suid  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water ;  if  this  fails  to 
impart  a  brown  tint  to  it,  you  may  safely  assume  that  the  precipitation  of 
the  copper  is  complete.  Ascertain  now,  also,  whether  the  zinc  is  entirely 
dissolved,  by  feeling  about  for  any  hard  lumps  with  a  glass  rod,  and 
observing  whether  renewed  evolution  of  hydrogen  will  take  place  upon 
addition  of  some  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  results  are  satis&ctory  in  this 
respect  also,  press  the  copper  together  with  the  glass  rod,  decant  the  clear 
fluid,  which  is  an  easy  operation,  pour,  without  loss  of  time,  boiling  water 
into  the  dish,  decant  again,  and  repeat  this  operation  until  the  washings 
are  quite  free  from  hydrochloric  acid.  Decant  the  water  now  as  far  as 
practicable,  rinse  the  dish  with  strong  alcohol,  place  in  the  water-bath, 
and,  when  the  copper  is  perfectly  dry,  let  it  cool,  and  weigh.  If  you  have 
no  platinum  dish,  the  precipitation  may  be  effected  also  in  a  porcelain 
crucible  or  glass  dish  ;  but  it  will,  in  that  case,  take  a  longer  time,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  galvanic  antagonism  between  platinum  and  zinc  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  copper  will  be  obtained  in  loose  masses,  and  not 
firmly  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  crucible  or  dish,  as  in  the  case  of  preci- 
pitation in  platinum  vessels. 

The  results  are  very  accurate.  The  direct  experiment.  No.  78,  gave 
100-0  and  100-06,  instead  of  100.  Fb.  Mohr  (loc.  cit)  obtained  equally 
satisfactory  results  by  precipitating  in  a  porcelain  crucible.* 

3.  Determination  as  Subsulphide  of  Copper, 

a.  Bif  Precipitation  as  Sulphide. — Precipitate  the  copper  as  in  1,  c, 
dry,  transfer  to  a  porcelain  crucible,  add  tiie  filter-ash  and  some  pure 
powdered'  sulphur  and  ignite  strongly  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  (§  108, 
figs.  61  and  62).  It  is  advisable  to  use  a  gas-blowpipe.  The  results 
are  very  accurate  (H.  RosEf). 

This  method,  which  was  recommended  by  Berzelius,  and  afterwards  by 
Brunner,  has  only  lately  received  a  very  practical  form,  from  the  appa- 
ratus introduced  by  H.  KosE.  I  feel  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it. 
In  my  own  laboratory  it  is  in  frequent  use. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Subsulphocyanide,  afler  Rivot.J  —  The 
solution  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  nitric  acid  and  free  chlorine, 
and  not  too  acid.  Add  sulphurous  or  hypophosphorous  acid  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  and  then  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  The 
copper  precipitates  as  white  subsulphocyanide.  It  is  filtered  afler  standing 
some  time,  washed  and  dried,  mixed  with  sulphur,  ignited  in  hydrogen  in 
the  apparatus  alluded  to  in  a,  and  this  ignition  with  sulphur  is  repeated 
till  the  weight  is  constant.  The  precipitate  may  also  be  collected  on  a 
weighed  filter,  dried  at  100°,  and  then  weighed.  The  experiment.  No, 
80,  conducted  in  the  latter  way,  gave  99*66  instead  of  100. 

c.  Oxide  and  suboxide  of  copper,  sulphate,  and  many  other  salts  of 

*  Storer  (On  the  alloyR  of  copper  and  zinc,  CSambridge,  1860,  p.  47)  Bays  that  the 
precipitated  copper  retains  water,  but  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case  (See  Expt. 
No.  79). 

t  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  188. 
f  Compt.  rend.  88,  868 ;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chenu  62,  252. 
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copper  may  be  directly  converted  into  eubsulphide,  by  mixing  with 
sulphur  and  igniting  in  hydrogen  as  in  a  (H.  Rose,  loc.  cit).  The  results 
are  thoroughly  sati^actory. 

4.   Volumetric  Methods. 

Of  the  numerous  proposals  under  this  head,  the  following  are  the 
best. 

a.  ScHWARz's  Method,* 

If  a  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
a  tartrate  of  an  alkali,  and  solution  of  soda  added,  a  deep  blue  fluid  is 
produced.  If  this  is  warmed,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  grape-sugar 
added,  the  whole  of  the  copper  precipitates,  after  a  short  time,  in  the  form 
of  suboxide.  On  warming  this  with  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  dissolves,  the  following  transposition  taking  place : 

Cu,0  +  Fe,Cl,  +  HCl=2CuCl-f2FeCl  +  HO. 

Each  equivalent  of  copper  consequently  reduces  one  equivalent  of  iron 
from  the  state  of  sesquichloride  to  that  of  protochloride.  Prom  the  quan- 
tity obtained  of  the  latter,  we  may  accordingly  ascertain  the  amount  of 
the  copper. 

The  analytical  process  is  conducted  as  follows  :-^Dissolve  the  substance 
in  water  or  nitric  acid,  mix  in  a  capacious  porcelain  dish,  in  the  cold,  with 
a  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa,  and  add  solution  of  potassa  or 
soda  in  excess.  Mix  the  dark  blue  fluid  now  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
an  aqueous  solution  of  grape-sugar  or  milk-sugar,  and  warm  on  the  water- 
bath,  until  the  fluid  shows  a  brown  color  on  the  border,  which  is  a  sign 
that  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  precipitated,  and  that  the  alkali  begins  to 
act  upon  the  sugar,  imparting  a  brown  tint  to  it.  When  the  precipitate 
has  subsided,  filter.  The  filtrate  appears,  in  most  cases,  of  a  deep  brown 
color,  which  forms  a  muddy  yellowish  layer  with  the  wash-water  ;  how- 
ever, this  disappears  immediately  upon  stirring  the  fluid — a  proof  that  it 
does  not  proceed  from  any  suboxide  of  copper  having  passed  through  the 
filter.  Wash  the  precipitated  suboxide  of  copper  with  hot  water,  imtil  the 
wash -water  comes  through  perfectly  colorless;  particles  of  the  suboxide 
adhering  firmly  to  the  dish  are  left  in  the  latter.  Put  the  filter  with  the 
suboxide  into  the  dish,  add  solution  of  pure  sesquichloride  of  iron  (free 
from  nitric  acid,  free  chlorine,  and  protochloride)  in  slight  excess,  and  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  gently,  with  stirring,  which  will  suffice 
to  redissolve  the  subchloride  of  copper  at  first  formed.  Filter  the  green 
solution  into  a  capacious  flask,  wash  the  remains  of  the  first  filter  thoroughly 
with  hot  water ;  let  the  fluid  cool  down  to  about  25°,  and  estimate  the 
quantity  of  protochloride  of  iron  formed,  as  directed  §  112,  2.  Every  28 
parts  of  iron  found  in  the  state  of  protoxide  or  protochloride  correspond  to 
31*7  parts  of  copper.  The  results  are  satisfactory.  Direct  experiments 
gave  99-4  and  100-2,  instead  of  100. 

Fr.  MoHnf  dissolves  the  suboxide  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
addition  of  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium,  instead  of  in 
sesquichloride  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid,  dilutes,  and  determines  the 
strength  of  the  solution  of  subchloride  of  copper,  without  removing  the 
filter.  He  obtained  98*51,  and  98*68,  instead  of  100.  The  experiments 
made  in  my  own  laboratory,  in  the  same  way,  gave  98*08  and  99*03,  in- 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Fharm.  84,  84, 
t  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  202. 
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Btead  of  100.  The  reason  why  this  method  is  so  apt  to  give  inaccurate 
results  is,  that  a  hj^drochloric  acid  solution  of  subchloride  of  copper  attracts 
oxygen  much  more  rapidly  than  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron.  I 
cannot  regard,  therefore,  Mohr*s  modification  in  the  light  of  an  improve- 
ment of  ScHWABz's  method. 

b.  Fleitmann's  Method.* 

If  you  have  an  acid  solution,  free  from  nitric  acid,  precipitate  the  copper 
with  zinc,  exactly  as  directed  in  2,  digest  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until 
the  zinc  is  completely  dissolved,  remove  any  iron  which  the  solution 
may  have  contained,  by  thorough  washing  of  the  copper,  and  add  solution 
of  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  copper  dissolves 
speedily,  giving  two  equivalents  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Dilute,  and  deter- 
mine  with  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  56  of  iron,  which  are 
present  as  protoxide,  correspond  to  81*7  of  copper.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  this  method  of  determining  copper  will  be  found  more  convenient 
than  method  2  only  in  cases  where  the  operator  has  to  make  a  whole  series 
of  analyses.  The  results,  obtained  in  an  indirect  way,  can  never  attain  the 
accuracy  which  the  direct  weighing  of  copper  affords ;  still  the  difference 
generally  does  not  exceed  1  per  cent. 

If  the  solution  contains  nitric  acid  or  metals  reducible  by  zinc  (e.g., 
bismuth,  lead),  the  precipitation  is  effected  in  the  ammoniacal  solution  of 
copper — whidi  must  be  filtered,  if  necessary — by  warming  it  moderately 
with  fine  zinc  raspings  or  filings,  until  the  blue  color  of  the  fiuid  has  dis- 
appeared, and  the  copper  is  completely  precipitated.  The  precipitated 
copper  is  first  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water,  then  digested  with  dilute 
sidphuric  acid  to  remove  the  excess  of  zinc,  after  this  washed  again  with 
water,  and  treated  finally  as  directed  above. 

c,  De  Haen's  Method.f 

I  recommend  this  method,  which  was  devised  in  my  own  laboratoryj 
as  more  especially  applicable  in  cases  where  small  quantities  of  copper  are 
to  be  estimated  in  an  expeditious  way.  The  method  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that,  when  a  salt  of  oxide  of  copper  in  solution  is  mixed  with  iodide 
of  potassium  in  excess,  subiodide  of  copper  and  free  iodine  are  formed, 
the  latter  remaining  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium : 
2  (CuO,  S  O.)  +  2  K I  =  Cu,  I  +  2  (K  O,  S  O  )  + 1.  Now,  by  estimating  the 
iodine  by  BuNSEN*s  method,  or  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  (§  146),  we  learn 
the  quantity  of  copper,  as  1  eq,  iodine  (127)  corresponds  to  2  eq.  copper 
(63*4).  The  following  is  the  most  convenient  way  of  proceeding.  Dis- 
solve the  compound  of  copper  in  sulphuric  acid,  best  to  a  neutral  solution  ; 
a  moderate  excess  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  however,  does  not  injuriously 
affect  the  process.  Dilute  the  solution,  in  a  measuring  fiask,  to  a  definite 
volume ;  100  c.  c.  should  contain  from  1  to  2  grm.  oxide  of  copper.  Intro- 
duce now  about  10  c.  c.  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution  (1  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  10  water)  into  a  large  beaker,  add  10  c.  c.  of  the  copper  solution, 
mix,  and  then  proceed  without  delay  to  determine  the  separated  iodine, 
either  with  sulphurous  acid  and  iodine  (§  146,1),  or  with  hyposulphite  of 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  98,  141.  f  Ibid.  91,  237. 

X  Brown  (Quart.  Joum.  of  the  Chem.  Soo.  z.  65),  who  published  this  as  a  new 
method  in  1857,  most  have  been  ignorant  of  its  previous  publication  in  1854.  The 
little  variation,  too,  of  determining  the  iodine  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  (according  to 
iSchwarz)  instead  of  with  sulphurous  acids  (according  to  Bunsen),  may  bo  found  in 
Mohr's  Lehrbttch  der  Titrirmethode,  i.  387  (1855). 
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soda  (§  146,  2).  The  copper  solution  must  be  free  from  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  other  bodies  which  decompose  iodide  of  potassium,  also  free  nitric 
acid,  and  fi«e  hydrochloric  acid.  With  strict  attention  to  these  rules,  the 
results  are  accurate.  De  Haen  obtained,  for  instance,  0*3567  instead  of 
0-3566  of  sulphate  of  copper,  9989  and  100*1  mstead  of  100  of  metallic 
copper.  Further  experiments  (No.  81)  have  convinced  me,  however,  that, 
though  the  results  attainable  by  this  method  are  satis&ctory,  they  are  not 
always  quite  so  accurate  as  would  be  supposed  from  the  above  figures 
given  by  De  Haen.  Acting  upon  Fr.  Mohr*s  suggestion,  I  tried  to  coun- 
teract the  injurious  influence  of  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  by  adding  to 
the  solution  containing  nitric  acid  first  ammonia  in  excess,  then  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  slight  excess ;  the  result  was  by  no  means  satis&ctory.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  some 
hydrochloric  acid,  will,  even  afler  a  short  time,  b^in  to  liberate  iodine 
from  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

d.  Carl  Mohr's  Method ;  H.  Fleck's  Modification.* 

The  proposal  to  take  the  action  of  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  on 
anunoniacal  solution  of  copper  as  the  foundation  of  a  method  for  estimating 
copper  is  due  to  Carl  MoBR.f 

The  azure  blue  color  disappears,  Cu,  Cy,  N  H  Cy  and  K  O  are  formed, 
while  1  eq.  of  cyanogen  is  separated,  which,  acting  on  the  free  ammonia, 
gives  urea,  oxalate  of  urea,  cyanide  of  ammonium  and  formiate  of  ammonia 
(LiebigJ). 

The  decomposition  is  not  always  the  same,  the  quantity  and  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  ammonia  has  a  marked  influence  on  it,  comp.  Liebig 
(Joe.  cit,),  also  my  own  experiments  (No.  82,  a),  from  which  it  appears  that 
neutral  ammonia  salts  also  affect  the  results. 

Fleck  (/oc.  cit.)  proposes  the  following  modification : — 

Instead  of  caustic  ammonia  use  a  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
(1  in  10),  warm  the  mixture  to  about  60*",  and  in  order  to  render  the  end- 
reaction  plainer  add  2  drops  of  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (1  in 
20) ;  the  blue  color  of  the  solution  is  not  altered  by  this  addition,  nor  is  its 
clearness  affected.  The  value  of  the  cyanide  of  potassiimi  solution  is  first 
determined,  by  means  of  copper  solution  of  known  strength,  and  it  is  then 
employed  on  the  copper  solution  to  be  examined.  On  dropping  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  into  the  blue  solution  warmed  to  60^,  the  odor  of 
cyanogen  is  plainly  perceptible,  and  the  color  gradually  disappears.  As  soon 
as  the  ammoniacal  double  salt  of  copper  is  destroyed,  the  solution  becomes 
red  from  the  formation  of  ferrocyanide  of  copper,  without  any  precipitate 
appearing,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  final  drop  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
this  red  color  in  its  turn  vanishes,  so  that  the  fiuid  now  appears  quite 
colorless. 

The  method  thus  modified  yields,  it  is  true,  better,  but  still  only  Ap- 
proximate results.jl  Where  such  are  good  enough,  the  method  is  certainly 
convenient.  I  have  found  that  the  presence  of  ammonia  salts  is  here  also 
not  without  influence  (Expt.  No.  82,  b);  on  this  account  the  method  seems 

*  Polytechn.  CentnJbl.  1859,  1818. 
t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  94,  198 ;  Fr.  MobPs  Lehrbuch  der  Titzirmetbode, 
2,91. 

t  Annftl.  d.  Cbein.  a.  Pbarm.,  95,  118. 
II  Id  six  experimenti,  in  whicb  be  bad  purposely  added  different  quantities  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  Fleok  used  for  100  c.  c  oopper  solution,  in  tbe  minimum  15*2,  In 
the  maximum  1575,  in  the  mean  15*46  c.  c.  cyanide  of  potassium  solvtion. 
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to  be  applicable  only,  if  the  standardizing  of  the  cyanide  of  potaaaium. 
said  the  actual  analyses  are  performed  under  very  similar  circumstances. 

§  120. 

6.  Teboxide  of  Bismuth. 

a.  Solution. 

Metallic  bismuth,  the  teroxide,  and  aU  other  compounds  of  that  metal, 
are  dissolved  best  in  nitric  acid,  more  or  leas  diluted.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  bismuth,  if  concentrated, 
cannot  be  evaporated  without  loss  of  chloride  of  bismuth. 

b.  Determination. 

Bismuth  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  teroxide,  of  chromaUf  of  sulphide  or 
in  the  metallic  state.  The  compounds  of  bismuth  are  converted  into 
teroxide  by  ignition,  by  precipitation  as  basic  carbonate,  or  by  repeated 
evaporation  of  the  nitrate  solution.  These  are  sometimes  preceded  by 
separation  as  sulphide.  The  determination  as  metallic  bismuth  is  fre- 
quently preceded  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  or  as  basic  chloride. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  of  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 

All  compounds  of  bismuth  which  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  to  nitrate,  no 
other  acid  remaining  in  the  solution. 

b.  By  Ignition. 

a.  Salts  of  bismuth  with  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids. 
/3.  Salts  of  bismuth  with  organic  acids. 

(.*.  By  Evaporation. 

Bismuth  in  nitric  acid  solution. 

d.  By  Precipitation  as  Tersulphide  of  Bismuth. 
AU  compounds  of  bismuth  without  exception. 

2.  Chromate  of  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 
All  compounds  named  in  1,  a. 

3.  Sulphide  of  Bismuth. 
The  compounds  of  bismuth  without  exception. 

4.  Metallic  Bismuth. 

The  oxide  and  its  salts,  the  sidphide,  the  basic  chloride,  in  which  latter 
foAi  the  bismuth  may  be  precipitated  out  of  all  its  solutions. 

1.  Determination  of  Bismuth  as  Teroodde. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  of  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 
Mix  the  solution  of  bismuth  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  very  slight 
excess,  and'  heat  for  some  time  nearly  to  boiling ;  filter,  dry  the  preci- 
pitate, and  ignite  in  the  manner  directed  §  116,  1  (Ignition  of  carbonate  of 
lead)  ;  the  process  of  ignition  serves  to  convert  the  carbonate  into  the  pure 
teroxide  of  bismuth.  Should  the  solution  be  too  concentrated,  dilute  with 
water,  previously  to  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  whether  the 
dilution  leads  to  the  precipitation  of  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and 
i  residue,  see  §  86. 
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The  method  gives  accurate  results,  though  generally  a  trifle  too  low, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  carbonate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  is  not 
absolutely  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Were  you  to  attempt  to  precipitate  bismuth,  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  from  solutions  containing  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
you  would  obtain  incorrect  results,  since  with  the  basic  carbonate, 
basic  sulphate  or  basic  chloride  would  be  precipitated,  which  are  not 
decomposed  by  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Were  you  to  filter 
off  the  precipitate  without  warming,  a  considerable  loss  would  be  sus- 
tained, as  the  whole  of  the  basic  carbonate  would  not  have  been  separated 
(Expt.  No.  88). 

b.  By  Ignition, 

a.  Compounds  like  the  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  are 
ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  their  weight  remains  constant. 

/3.  Compounds  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  with  organic  acids  are  treated 
like  the  corresponding  compounds  of  oxide  of  copper  (§  119,  1,  </.). 

• 

c.  By  Evaporation, 

The  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  evaporated,  in  a  porcelain  dish  on  the 
water-bath,  till  the  neutral  salt  remains  in  syrupy  solution ; — add  water, 
loosen  the  white  crust  that  is  formed  with  a  glass  rod  from  the  sides,  eva- 
porate again  on  a  water-bath,  reprecipitate  with  water,  and  repeat  the 
whole  operation  three  or  four  times.  Afler  the  dry  mass  on  the  water- 
bath  has  ceased  to  smell  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  thoroughly, 
and  then  treated  with  cold  water  containing  a  little  nitrate  of  ammonia 
(1  in  500);  after  the  residue  and  fluid  have  been  a  short  time  together, 
filter,  wash  with  the  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  dry  and  ignite 
(§  53).     Results  very  satisfactory  (J.  Lowe*). 

d.  By  Precipitation  as  Tersulphide  of  Bismuth, 

Dilute  the  solution  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  (to 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  a  basic  salt),  and  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  or  gas ;  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  and  test  a  portion 
of  the  supernatant  fluid  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water ;  if  it  remains 
clear,  which  is  a  sign  that  the  bismuth  is  completely  precipitated,  Alter  (the 
filtrate  should  smell  strongly  of  H  S),  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water  "* 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Or  mix  with  ammonia  until  the 
acid  is  neutralized,  and  then  add  sulphide  of  Ammonium  in  excess. 

The  washed  precipitate  may  now  be  weighed  in  three  different  forms, 
▼iz.,  as  sulphide,  as  metal,  or  as  oxide.  The  treatment  in  the  two  former 
cases  will  be  described  in  3  and  4 :  in  the  latter  case  proceed^jis 
follows : — 

Spread  the  Alter  out  on  a  glass  plate  and  remove  the  precipitate  to  a 
vessel  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water  from  the  wash-bottle— or,  if  this  is  not 
practicable,  put  the  precipitate  and  Alter  together  into  the  vessel — and  heat 
gently  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  imtil  complete  decomposition  is 
effected  ;  the  solution  is  then  diluted  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
acetic  or  nitric  acid,  and  Altered,  the  Alter  being  wadbed  with  the  acidu- 
lated water ;  the  Altrate  is  then  AnaUy  precipitated  as  directed  in  a. 

2.  Determmation  of  Bismuth  as  Chromate  of  Teroxide,     (J.  LbwEf). 
Pour  the  solution  of  teroxide  of  bismuth,  which  must  be  as  neutral  as 

*  Joium.  f.  pnkt.  Chem.  7^,  344.  t  Ibid.  67,  464. 
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possible,  and  must,  if  necessary,  be  first  freed  from  the  excess  of  nitric 
acid  by  evaporation  on  the  water-bath,  into  a  warm  solution  of  pure 
bichromate  of  potassa  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  stirring,  and  take  care  to 
leave  the  alkaline  chromate  slightly  in  excess.  Rinse  the  vesselVhich 
contained  the  solution  of  bismuth  with  water  containing  nitric  acid  into 
the  porcelain  dish.  The  precipitate  formed  must  be  orange-yellow,  and 
dense  throughout ;  if  it  is  flocculent,  and  has  the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an 
^gg,  this  is  a  sign  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  chromate '  of  potasaa ;  in 
which  case  add  a  fresh  quantity  of  this  salt,  taking  care,  however,  to  guard 
against  too  great  an  excess,  and  boil  until  the  precipitate  presents  the 
proper  appearance.  Boil  the  contents  of  the  dish  for  ten  minutes,  with 
stirring ;  then  wash  the  precipitate,  first  by  repeated  boiling  with  water 
and  decantation  on  to  a  weighed  filter,  at  last  thoroughly  on  the  latter 
with  boiling  water;  dry  at  about  120°,  and  weigh.  For  the  pro- 
perties and  composition  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  86.  Results  very 
satiafiictory. 

3.  Determination  of  Bismuth  as  Stdphide. 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  sulphide  according  to  1,  d.  If  the  precipi- 
tate contains  sulphur,  extract  the  latter  by  boiling  with  solution  of  sulphite 
of  soda,  or  by  treatment  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  (compare  the  determi- 
nation of  mercury  as  sulphide,  §  118,  3),  collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry 
at  100^,  and  weigh. 

The  drying  must  be  conducted  with  caution.  At  first  the  precipitate 
loses  weight,  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  then  it  gains  weight,  from  the 
absorption  of  oxygen.  Hence  you  should  weigh  every  half  hour,  and 
take  the  lowest  weight  as  the  correct  one.  Compare  Expt.  No.  58. 
Properties  and  composition,  §  86,  e. 

The  sulphide  of  bismuth  cannot  be  conveniently  converted  into  the 
metallic  state  by  ignition  in  hydrogen,  as  its  complete  decomposition  is  a 
work  of  considerable  time.  As  regards  reduction  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, see  4. 

4.  Determination  of  Bismuth  as  Metal. 

The  oxide,  sulphide,  or  basic  chloride  that  are  to  be  reduced  are  fused 
in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  five  times  their  quantity  of  ordinary  cyanide 
of  potassium.  The  crucible  must  be  large  enough.  In  the  case  of  oxide 
and  basic  chloride,  the  reduction  is  completed  in  a  short  time  at  a  gentle 
heat ;  sulphide,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  longer  frision  and  a  higher 
temperature.  The  operation  has  been  successful,  if  on  treatment  with 
water  metallic  grains  are  obtained.  These  grains  are  first  washed  com- 
pletely and  rapidly  with  water,  then  with  weak,  and  lastly  with  strong 
spirit,  dried  and  weighed.  If  you  have  been  reducing  the  sulphide,  and 
on  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water  a  black  powder  (a  mixture  of  bis- 
muth with  sulphide  of  bismuth)  is  visible,  besides  the  metallic  grains,  it  is 
necessary  to  fiuse  the  former  again  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  crucible  is  attacked,  and  particles  of 
porcelain  are  found  mixed  with  the  metallic  bismuth ;  to  prevent  this  from 
spoiling  the  analysis,  weigh  the  crucible  together  with  a  small  dried  filter 
before  the  experiment,  collect  the  metal  on  the  filter,  dry  and  weigh  tlie 
crucible  with  the  filter  and  bismuth  again.     Results  good  (H.  Rose*). 

The  precipitation  of  bismuth  as  basic  chloride,  and  the  reduction  of  the 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  Vi,  lOi,  and  110,  136. 
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latter  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  has  only  lately  been  recommended  by 
H.  Rose.*  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — nearly  neutralize  any 
large  excess  of  acid  that  may  be  present  with  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia, 
add  ckloride  of  sodium  in  sufficient  quantity  (if  hydrochloric  acid  is  not 
already  present),  and  then  a  rather  large  quantity  of  water.  Afler  allow- 
ing to  stand  some  time,  test  whether  a  portion  of  the  clear  supernatant 
fluid  is  rendered  turbid  by  a  further  addition  of  water ;  and  then,  if  re- 
quired, add  water  to  the  whole  till  the  precipitation  is  complete.  Finally, 
filter  the  precipitate,  wash  completely  with  cold  water,  dry  and  fuse 
according  to  the  directions  just  given  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  less 
advisable  to  dry  the  precipitate  at  100°,  weigh  and  calculate  the  metal 
present  firom  the  formula  2  Bi  O  +  Bi  CI ,  as  washing  causes  a  slight 
alteration  in  its  composition,  and  if  precipitated  in  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuric, phosphoric  acids,  <&c.,  it  is  liable  to  contain  small  quantities  of 
these  acids.     Results  accurate. 


§  121. 

7.  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

a.  Solution. 

Cadmium,  its  oxide,  and  all  the  other  compounds  insoluble  in  water, 
are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitric  acid. 

b.  Determination. 

Cadmium  is  weighed  either  in  the  form  of  oxide^  or  in  that  of  sulphide 

(§  87). 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

a.  By  Precipitation,  b.  By  Ignition. 

The    compounds    of     cadmium  Salts  of  cadmium  with   readily 

which  are  soluble  ]  in   water ;    the     volatile  or  easily  decomposable  in- 
insoluble    compounds,  the  acid  of    organic  oxygen  acids, 
which   is  removed    upon    solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid ;  salts  of  cad- 
mium with  organic  acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Cadmium. 
All  compounds  of  cadmium  without  exception. 

1.  Determination  as  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 
Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  wash  the  precipitated 
carbonate  of  cadmium,  and  convert  it,  by  ignition,  into  the  state  of  pure 
oxide.  The  precipitation  is  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  zinc,  §  108,  1,  a. 
The  oxide  of  cadmium  which  adheres  to  the  filter  may  easily  be  reduced 
and  volatilized;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  cautious.  In  the  first 
place  choose  a  thin  filter,  transfer  the  dried  precipitate  as  completely  as 
possible  to  the  crucible,  replace  the  filter  in  the  funnel,  and  moisten  it 
with  nitrate  of  ammonia  solution,  allow  to  dry,  and  then  burn  carefully  in 
a  coil  of  platinum  wire.  Let  the  ash  &11  into  the  x^rucible  containing  the 
mass  of  the  precipitate,  ignite  carefully,  avoiding  the  action  of  reducing 

*  Fogg.  Arnud.  110,  425. 
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gases,  and  finally  weigh.   For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue, 
see  §  87.     Results  good. 

b.  By  Igmtion, 
Same  process  as  for  zinc,  §  108,  1 ,  c. 

2.  Detei'tnincUion  as  Sulphide  of  Cadmium, 

Neutral  or  acid  solutions  are  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water  or  gas,  which  must  be  used  in  sufficient  excess.  The  presence  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  may— especially 
if  the  solution  is  not  enough  diluted— prevent  complete  precipitation, 
hence  such  an  excess  should  be  avoided,  and  the  clear  supernatant  fluid 
should  in  all  cases  be  tested,  by  the  addition  of  a  relatively  large  amoimt  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  to  a  portion,  before  being  filtered.  Alkaline 
solutions  of  cadmium  may  be  precipitated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
If  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  free  from  admixed  sulphur,  it  may  be  at 
once  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  100^,  and  weighed ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  contains  free  sulphur,  it  may  be  purified  by  boiling  with  a 
solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  or  by  treatment  with  bisulphide  of  carbon 
(see  Sulphide  of  mercury,  §  118,  3).  Results  accurate.  The  precipita- 
tion of  sulphur  may  occasionally  be  obviated  by  adding  to  the  cadmium 
solution  cyanide  of  potassium  till  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  redissolved, 
and  then  precipitating  this  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

If  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  not  to  be  weighed  as  such,  warm  it,  to- 
gether with  the  filter,  with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  till  the 
precipitate  has  dissolved  and  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  is  no  longer 
perceptible,  filter  and  precipitate  the  solution  as  in  1,  a,  afler  having  re- 
moved the  excess  of  free  acid  for  the  most  part  by  evaporation. 

Sujpplement  to  the  Fifth  Group. 

§  122. 

8.  Protoxide  op  Palladium. 

Protoxide  of  palladium  is  converted,  for  the  purpose  of  estimation,  into 
the  metallic  state ;  or — in  many  separations — into  double  chloride  ofpalla"- 
dium  and  potassium. 

1.  Determination  as  Palladium. 

a.  Neutralize  the  solution  of  protochloride  of  palladium  almost  com- 
pletely with  carbonate  of  soda,  mix  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury ; 
and  digest  the  mixture  for  some  time.  A  yellowish-white  precipitate  of 
protocyanide  of  palladium  will  subside ;  from  dilute  solutions,  only  after 
the  lapse  of  some  time.  Wash  this  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite ;  weigh 
the  reduced  metal  obtained.  If  the  solution  contains  nitrate  of  protoxide^ 
evaporate  it  first  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dryness  ;  as  otherwise  the  preci- 
pitate obtained  deflagrates  upon  ignition  (Wollaston). 

b.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  protochloride  or  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
palladium  with  formiate  of  soda  or  potassa,  and  warm  tmtil  no  more 
carbonic  acid  escapes.  The  palladium  precipitates  in  brilHant  scales 
(Dobereiner). 

c.  Precipitate  the  acid  solution  of  palladium  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, filter,  wash  with  boiling  water,  roast^  and  either  convert  the  basic 
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sulphate  of  protoxide  of  paUadium  formed  into  pure  metal,  by  ignition 
over  the  blast  gas-lamp,  or  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate 
as  in  a. 

Exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  metallic  palladium  becomes  covered  with 
a  film  varying  from  violet  to  blue,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  recovers 
its  lustre;  this  tarnishing  and  recovery  of  the  metallic  lustre  is  not 
attended  with  any  perceptible  difference  of  weight.  Palladium  requires 
the  very  highest  degree  of  heat  for  its  fusion.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
nitrohydrochlorio  acid,  with  difficulty  in  pure  nitric  acid,  more  easily  in 
nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid,  with  difficulty  in  boiling  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Determmatton  as  Double  ChhiHde  of  Palladium  and  Potassium, 

Evaporate  the  solution  of  chloride  of  palladium  with  chloride  of  potas- 
siiun  and  nitric  acid  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  mass  when  cold  with  alcohol 
of  '833  sp.  gr.,  in  which  the  double  salt  is  insoluble.  Collect  on  a 
weighed  filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  Results  a  little  too  low,  as  traces 
of  the  doiible  salt  pass  away  with  the  alcohol  washings  (Berzelius). 

The  double  chloride  of  palladium  and  potassium  consists  of  micro- 
scopic octahedra;  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vermilion,  or  if  the 
crystals  are  somewhat  larger,  of  a  brown  powder.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  spirit  of  the  above 
strength.     It  contains  26-701^  palladium. 


sixth  group. 

Teroxide  op  Gold — Binoxide  op  Platinum — Teroxide  of  Anti- 
mony— Binoxide  of  Tin — Protoxide  of  Tin — ^Arsenious  and  Arsenic 
AciDS^— (Molybdic  Acid). 

§  123. 

1.  Teroxide  of  Gold. 

a.  Solution, 

Metallic  gold,  and  all  compounds  of  gold  insoluble  in  water,  are  warmed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  is  gradually  added  until  complete 
solution  is  effected ;  or  they  are  repeatedly  digested  with  strong  chlorine 
water.  The  latter  method  is  resorted  to  more  especially  in  cases  where 
the  quantity  of  gold  to  be  dissolved  is  small,  and  mixed  with  foreign 
oxides,  which  it  is  wished  to  leave  undissolved. 

h.  Determination. 

Gold  is  always  weighed  in  the  metallic  state.  The  compounds  are 
brought  into  this  form,  either  by  ignition  or  by  precipitation,  as  gold,  or 
sulphide  of  gold. 

We  convert  into 

Metallic  Gold. 

a.  By  Ignition.  h.  By  Precipitation  as   Metallic 

Gold. 
All   compounds   of   gold  which         AH  compounds  of  gold  without 
contain  no  fixed  acid.  exception  in  cases  where  a  is  inap- 

plicable. 
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c.  By  Precipitation  as  Tersulphide  of  Gold. 

I 

This  method  seryes  to  effect  the  separation  of  gold  from  certain  other  ' 

metals  which  may  be  mixed  with  it  in  a  solution.  i 

Determination  as  Metallic  Gold. 

a.  By  Ignition.  i 

Heat  the  compound,  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  very  gently  at 
first,  but  finally  to  redness,  and  weigh  the  residuary  pure  gold.  For 
properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  88.     The  results  are  most  accurate. 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  Metallic  Gold. 

a.  The  solution  is  free  from  Nitric  Acid. 

Mix  the  solution  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  if  it  does  not  already 
contain  some  of  that  acid  in  the  free  state,  and  add  a  clear  solution  of 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  excess ;  heat  gently  for  a  few  hours  until 
the  precipitated  fine  gold  powder  has  completely  subsided ;  filter,  wash, 
dry,  and  ignite  according  to  §  52.  A  porcelain  dish  is  a  more  appropriate 
vessel  to  effect  the  precipitation  in  than  a  beaker,  as  the  heavy  fine  gold 
powder  is  more  readily  rinsed  out  of  the  former  than  out  of  the  latter. 
The  results  are  accurate. 

/3.   The  solution  of  Gold  contains  Nitric  Acid. 

Evaporate  the  solution,  on  a  water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
adding  from  time  to  time  hydrochloric  acid ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  water 
containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat  the  solution  as  directed  in  a.  It 
will  sometimes  happen  that  the  residue  does  not  dissolve  to  a  clear  fiuid, 
in  consequence  of  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  terchloride  of  gold 
into  protochloride  and  metallic  gold ;  however,  this  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference. 

y.  In  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  avoid  the  presence  of  iron  in  the 
filtrate,  the  gold  may  be  reduced  by  means  of  oxalic  acid.  To  this  end, 
the  dilute  solution — freed  previously,  if  necessary,  firom  nitric  acid, 
in  the  manner  directed  in  j3-— is  mixed,  in  a  beaker,  with  oxalic  acid,  or 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  some  hydrochloric  acid  added  (if  that 
acid  is  not  already  present  in  the  firee  state),  and  the  vessel,  covered  with 
a  glass  plate,  is  kept  standing  for  two  days  in  a  moderately  warm  place. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  whole  of  the  gold  will  be  found  to  have 
separated  in  small  yellow  scales,  which  are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed, 
dried,  and  ignited.  If  the  gold  solution  contains  a  large  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  latter  should  be  for  the  most  part  evaporated,  before  the 
solution  is  diluted  and  the  oxalic  acid  added.  If  the  gold  solution  con- 
tains chlorides  of  alkali  metals,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  largely,  and  allow 
to  stand  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  effect  complete  precipitation  (H. 
Rose). 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Tersulphide  of  Gold. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  in  excess  through  the  dilute 
solution ;  the  precipitate  formed  is  speedily  filtered  off,  without  heating, 
washed,  dried,  and  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  For  the  properties  of 
the  precipitate,  see  §  88.     The  results  are  accurate. 
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§  124. 

2.  BiNOXiDE  OF  Platinum. 
a.  Solution, 

Metallic  platinum,  and  the  compounds  of  platinum  which  are  insoluble 
in  water,  are  dissolved  bj  digestion,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  nitrohydrochloric 
add. 

h.  Determination, 

Platinum  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  to  which  con- 
dition its  compounds  are  brought,  either  hj  precipitation  as  bichloride  of 
platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  o( 
potassiimi,  or  bisulphide  of  platinum,  or  bj  ignition,  or  by  precipitation  with 
reducing  agents.  All  compounds  of  platinum,  without  exception,  may,  in 
most  cases,  be  converted  into  platinum  by  either  of  these  methods.  Which 
is  the  most  advantageous  process  to  be  pursued  in  special  instances,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  circumstances.  The  reduction  of  compounds  of  platinum 
to  the  metallic  state  by  simple  ignition  is  preferable  to  the  other  methods, 
in  all  cases  where  its  application  is  admissible.  The  precipitation  as  bisul- 
phide of  platinum  is  resorted  to  exclusively  to  effect  the  separation  of 
platinum  &om  other  metals. 

Determination  as  Metallic  PkUinum. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Am^ 
monium. 

The  solution  must  be  concentrated  if  necessary  by  evaporation  on  a 
water-bath.  Mix,  in  a  beaker,  with  ammonia  until  the  excess  of  acid 
(that  is,  supposing  an  excess  of  acid  to  be  present)  is  nearly  saturated ;  add 
chloride  of  ammonia  in  excess,  and  mix  the  fluid  with  a  pretty  large  quan- 
tity of  absolute  alcohol. 

Cover  the  beaker  now  with  a  glass  plate,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  afler  which  filter  on  an  unweighed  filter,  wash  the  precipi- 
tate with  spirit  of  wine  of  about  80  per  cent.,  till  the  substances  to  be 
separated  are  removed,  and  dry  carefully. 

Introduce  the  dry  precipitate,  wrapped  up  in  the  filter,  into  a  weighed 
porcelain  crucible,  put  on  the  lid,  and  apply  a  very  gentle  heat  for  some 
time,  until  no  more  fumes  of  chloride  of  ammonium  escape ;  now  remove 
the  lid,  place  the  crucible  obliquely  (§52),  and  let  the  filter  burn.  Apply 
finally  an  intense  heat  for  some  time,  and  then  weigh.  In  the  case  of  large 
quantities  this  final  ignition  is  advantageously  conducted  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  (§  108,  fig.  61  or  62),  or  with  addition  of  oxalic  acid,  in  order 
to  be  quite  sure  of  effecting  complete  decomposition.  For  the  properties 
of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89.  The  results  are  satisfactory, 
though  generally  a  little  too  low,  as  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride 
of  ammonium  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine  (Expt.  No.  16); 
and  as  the  fumes  of  chloride  of  ammonium  evolved  during  the  first  stage 
of  the  process  of  ignition  are  liable  to  carry  away  traces  of  the  yet  unde- 
composed  double  chloride,  if  the  application  of  heat  is  not  conducted  with 
the  greatest  possible  care. 

If  the  precipitated  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium 
were  weighed  in  that  form,  the  resiilts  would  be  inaccurate,  since,  as  I 
have  convinced  myself  by  direct  experiments,  it  is  impossible  to  completely 
free  the  double  chloride,  by  washing  with  spirit  of  wine,  from  all  graces 
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of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  thrown  down  in  conjmiction  with  it,  without 
dissolving  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  double  chloride. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  results  obtained  by  weighing  the  bichloride  of  plat- 
inum and  chloride  of  ammonium  in  that  form  are  one  or  two  per  cent, 
too  high. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Bichloride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Potassium, 
Mix  the  solution  of  the  compound  under  examination,  in  a  beaker,  with 

potassa,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  acid  (if  there  be  any)  is 
neutralized;  add  chloride  of  potassium  slightly  in  excess,  and  finally  a 
pretty  large  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol ;  should  your  solution  of  platinum 
be  very  dilute,  you  must  concentrate  it  previously  to  the  addition  of  the 
alcohol.  Afler  twenty  hours,  collect  the  precipitate  upon  a  weighed  filter, 
wash  with  spirit  of  wine  of  70  per  cent.,  dry  thoroughly  at  100*^,  and 
weigh.  Now  put  a  portion  of  the  dried  precipitate  into  a  weighed  bulb-tube, 
and  clean  the  tube-part  of  the  latter  with  a  feather ;  then  weigh  the  tube 
again,  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  bichloride  of  platiniim  and  chloride 
of  potassium  which  it  contains.  Connect  the  tube  now  with  an  apparatus 
evolving  dry  hydrogen  gas,  and  heat  its  contents  to  redness,  until  no  more 
hydrochloric  acid  fumes  are  evolved,  which  you  may  readily  ascertain  by 
holding  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  ammonia  to  the  opening  of  the  tube. 
Allow  to  cool,  remove  the  tube  from  the  apparatus,  fill  it  with  water, 
decant  the  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  cautiously,  wash  the  resi- 
duary platinum  carefully,  dry  the  tube  thoroughly  (by  heating  it  in  the 
stream  of  hydrogen  gas),  and  weigh.  Subtract  from  the  weight  found  the 
original  weight  of  the  empty  tube,  and  calculate  from  the  remainder  (the 
weight  of  the  residuary  platinum  in  the  tube)  the  amount  of  platinum 
contained  in  the  whole  precipitate. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89. 

The  results  are  more  accurate  than  those  obtained  by  method  a,  since, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  bichloride  of  platinimi  and  chloride  of  potassium  is 
more  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine  than  the  corresponding  ammonium  salt ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  loss  of  substance  is  less  likely  to  arise  during  the 
process  of  ignition  than  is  the  case  in  method  a.  The  results  would  be 
less  accurate  were  the  ignition  effected  simply  in  a  crucible,  instead  of  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  since  in  that  case  complete  decomposition  will 
not  ensue,  at  all  events  not  if  the  amount  of  substance  acted  upon  is  at  all 
considerable.  To  weigh  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium in  that  form  would  not  be  practicable,  as  it  is  impossible  to  remove, 
by  washing  with  spirit  of  wine,  all  traces  of  the  chloride  of  potassium 
thrown  down  along  with  it,  without,  at  the  same  time,  dissolving  a  portion 
of  the  double  chloride.  The  reduction  may  also  be  effected  with  the  appa- 
ratus described  §  108  (fig.  61  or  62),  or  in  a  porcelain  boat  contained  in 
a  wide  glass  tube,  instead  of  in  a  bulb-tube. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Bisulphide  of  Platinum. 

Precipitate  the  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or  gas,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  heat  the  mixture  to  incipient  ebullition,  filter, 
wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite  according  to  §  52.  For  the  proper- 
ties of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89.     The  results  are  accurate. 

d.  By  Ignition. 

Heat  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  very  gently  at  first,  but  finally  to 
redness,  and  weigh  the  residuary  pure  platinum.  For  the  properties  of 
the  residue,  see  §  89.     The  results  are  most  accurate. 
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e.  By  Precipitation  with  Redticing  Agents. 

Various  reducing  agents  may  be  employed  to  precipitate  platinum  from, 
its  solutions  in  the  metallic  state.  The  reduction  is  very  promptly  effected 
by  sulphate  of  iron  and  potassa  or  soda  (the  protosesquioxide  of  iron  being 
removed  by  subsequent  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  Hempel),  or  by 
pure  zinc  (the  excess  of  which  is  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid) ;  somewhat 
more  slowly,  and  only  with  application  of  heat,  by  alkaline  formiates. 
Nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  also  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  platinum 
from  solution  of  the  bichloride ;  upon  igniting  the  brown  precipitate  ob- 
tained, fumes  of  Bubchloride  of  mercury  escape,  and  metallic  platinum 
remains. 

§  125. 

3.  Teroxide  op  Antimony.  ^^ 

a.  Solution,  ^^^ 

Teroxide  of  antimony,  and  the  compouj^^^raiat  metal  which  are  inso- 
luble in  water,  or  are  decomposed  l^i^ltian^ent,  are  dissolved  in  more  or 
less  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Metallic  antimony  is  dissolved  best 
in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  The  ebullition  of  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
of  terchloride  of  antimony  is  attended  with  volatilization  of  traces  of  the 
latter ;  the  concentration  of  a  solution  of  the  kind  by  evaporation  involves 
accordingly  loss  of  substance.  Solutions  so  highly  dilute  as  to  necessitate 
a  recourse  to  evaporation  must  therefore  previously  be  supersaturated 
with  potassa.  Hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  which 
it  is  intended  to  dilute  with  water,  must  previously  be  mixed  with  tartaric 
acid,  to  prevent  the  separation  of  basic  salt.  In  diluting  an  acid  solution 
of  antimonic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  water  must  not  be  added  gradu- 
ally and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  which  would  make  the  fluid  turbid, 
but  in  sufficient  quantity  at  once,  which  will  leave  the  fluid  clear. 

h.  Determination. 

Antimony  is  weighed  either  as  tersulphide  or  as  metallic  antimony,  or  as 
antimoniate  of  teroxide  (Sb  OJ;  ox  it  is  estimated  by  volimietric 
analysis. 

The  oxides  of  antimony,  and  their  salts  with  readily  volatile  or  de- 
composable oxygen  acids  may  be  converted  into  antimoniate  of  teroxide  by 
simple  ignition.  Antimony  in  solution  is  almost  invariably  first  pre- 
cipitated as  sulphide,  which  is  then,  with  the  view  of  estimation,  converted 
into  anhydrous  sulphide,  into  the  metallic  state,  or  into  antimoniate  of  ter- 
oxide, or  determined  volumetrically.  The  method  of  estimating  antimony 
with  a  standard  solution  of  iodine  can  only  be  employed  when  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  solution  as  pure  teroxide.  Hence  it  is  only  capable  of  limited 
application. 

1.  Precipitation  as  Stdphide  of  Antimony. 

Add  to  the  antimony  solution  hydrochloric  acid,  if  not  already  present, 
then  tartaric  acid,  and  dilute  with  water,  if  necessary.  Introduce  the  clear 
fluid  into  a  flask,  closed  with  a  doubly  perforated  cork ;  through  one  of  the 
perforations  passes  a  tube,  bent  outside  at  a  right  angle,  which  nearly 
extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask ;  through  the  other  perforation  passes 
another  tube,  bent  outside  twice  at  right  angles,  which  reaches  only  a  short 
way  into  the  flask ;  the  outer  end  of  this  tube  dips  slightly  under  water. 
Conduct  through  the  first  tube  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  until  it  pre- 
dominates strongly  ;  put  the  flask  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  and  after 
II.  s 
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some  time  conduct  carbonic  acid  into  the  fluid,  until  the  ezoeas  of  the 
other  gas  is'  almost  completely  removed ;  filter  now  without  intermission 
through  a  weighed  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  rapidly  and  thoroughly  with 
water  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  diy  at  100^, 
and  weigh.  The  precipitate  so  weighed  always  retains  some  water,  and 
may,  besides,  contain  firee  sulphur;  in  fiict,  it  always  contains  the  latter  in 
cases  where  the  antimony  solution,  besides  teroxide  or  terchloride,  contains 
antimonic  acid  or  pentachloride  of  antimony,  since  the  precipitation  under 
these  circumstances  is  preceded  by  a  reduction  of  the  higher  oxide  or 
chloride  to  teroxide  or  terchloride,  accompanied  by  separation  of  sulphur. 
(H.  Rose).  A  further  examination  of  the  precipitate  is  accordingly 
indispensable. 

To  this  end,  treat  a  sample  of  the  weighed  precipitate  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.     If 

a.  The  sample  dAli^es  to  a  clear  fluid,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  preci- 
pitate only  contains  Sb  S  ;  »btf;if 

b.  Sulphur  separates,  this  snows  that  firee  sulphur  is  present. 

In  case  a,  the  greater  portion  of  the  dried  precipitate  is  weighed  in  a 
porcelain  boat,  which  is  then  inserted  into  a  sufiSciently  wide  glass  tube, 
about  2  decimetres  long ;  a  slow  current  of  dry  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted 
through  the  latter,  and  the  boat  cautiously  heated  by  means  of  a  lamp, 
moved  to  and  fro  under  it,  until  the  orange  precipitate  becomes  black ; 
this  operation  serves  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  water  present.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  then  allowed  to  cool  in  the  current  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
weighed ;  firom  the  amount  found,  the  total  quantity  of  anhydrous  sulphide 
of  antimony  contained  in  the  entire  precipitate  is  ascertained  by  a  simple 
calculation.  The  results  are  accurate.  Expt.  No.  84  gave  99*24  instead 
of  100.  But  if  the  precipitate  is  simply  dried  at  100^,  the  results  are 
about  2  per  cent,  too  high — see  the  same  experiment.  For  the  properties 
of  the  precipitate,  see  §  90. 

In  case  by  the  precipitate  is  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  in  a,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  contents  of  the  boat  are  heated  much  more 
intensely,  and  the  process  is  continued  until  no  more  sulphur  is  expelled. 
This  removes  the  whole  of  the  admixed  sulphur ;  the  residue  consists  of  pure 
tersulphide  of  antimony.  It  must  be  completely  soluble  in  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  heating. 

According  to  Bunsen  it  is  best  to  convert  the  sulphide  of  antimony  into 
antimoniate  of  teroxide  (see  2). 

The  method  (described  in  §  148)  of  estimating  the  sulphur  in  the  pre- 
cipitate dried  at  100°,  and  calculating  the  antimony  from  the  difference, 
does  not  give  accurate  results,  since  the  precipitate,  besides  antimony 
and  sulphur,  contains  also  water.  In  cases,  therefore,  where  this 
indirect  metiiod  is  resorted  to,  the  water  must  first  be  expeUed,  aa 
directed  in  a. 

The  antimony  may  also  be  determined  in  the  direct  way,  in  the  pre- 
cipitate dried  at  100°.  To  this  end,  an  aliquot  part  of  it  is  weighed  in  a 
bulb-tube,  hydrogen  gas  transmitted  through  the  latter,  and  a  very  gentle 
heat  applied,  which  is  gradually  increased,  imtil  no  more  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  escapes.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  to  avoid  a  slight  loss  of 
antimony  in  this  process,  as  a  small  portion  of  that  body  is  but  too  apt  to 
be  mechanically  carried  away  by  the  hydrogen  gas. 

For  the  method  of  estimating  the  antimony  in  the  sulphide  volumetri- 
<udly  and  indirectly,  see  3,  b. 
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2.  Determxnatum  ca  ArUinumiaU  of  Teroxide. 

a.  In  the  case  of  teroxide  of  antimony  or  a  compound  of  the  same  with 
an  easily  volatile  or  decomposable  oxygen  acid,  evaporate  carefully  with 
nitric  acid,  and  ignite  finally  for  some  time  till  the  weight  is  constant. 
The  experiment  may  be  safely  made  in  a  platinum  crucible.  With  anti- 
monic  acid,  the  evaporation  with  nitric  acid  is  unnecessary. 

b.  If  sulphide  of  antimony  is  to  be  converted  into  antimoniate  of  ter- 
oxide, one  of  the  two  following  methods  given  by  Bunsen*  is  employed : — 

a.  Moisten  the  dry  sulphide  of  antimony  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  of  1'42  sp.  gr.,  then  treat,  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  with  con- 
cave lid,  with  8—10  times  the  quantity  of  ftuning  nitric  acidyf  and  let 
the  acid  gradually  evaporate  on  the  water-bath.  The  sulphur  separates 
at  first  as  a  fine  powder,  which,  however,  is  readily  and  completely  oxidized 
during  the  process  of  evaporation.  The  white  residual  mass  in  the  crucible 
consists  of  antimonic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  by  ignition  be 
converted,  without  loss,  into  antimoniate  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  If  the 
sulphide  of  antimony  contains  a  large  excess  of  free  sulphur,  this  must 
first  be  removed  by  washing  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  (see  /3  at  the  end), 
before  proceeding  to  oxidation. 

/3.  Mix  the  sulphide  of  antimony  with  30 — 50  times  its  quantity  of 
pure  oxide  of  mercury,}  and  heat  the  mixture  gradually  in  an  open  por- 
celain crucible.  As  soon  as  oxidation  b^ins,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  sudden  evolution  of  gray  mercurial  fumes,  moderate  the  heat.  When 
the  evolution  of  mercurial  fumes  diminishes  raise  the  temperature  again, 
always  taking  care,  however,  that  no  reducing  gases  come  in  contact  with 
the  contents  of  the  crucible.  Remove  the  last  traces  of  oxide  of  mercury 
over  the  blast  gas- lamp,  then  weigh  the  residual  fine  white  powder  of 
antimoniate  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  As  oxide  of  mercury  generally  leaves 
a  trifiing  fixed  residue  upon  ignition ;  the  amount  of  this  ^ould  be  deter- 
mined once  for  all,  the  oxide  of  merciu-y  added  approximately  weighed, 
and  the  corresponding  amount  of  fixed  residue  d^ucted  from  the  anti- 
moniate of  teroxide  of  antimony.  The  volatilization  of  the  oxide  of  mercury 
proceeds  much  more  rapidly  when  effected  in  a  platinum  crucible,  instead 
of  a  porcelain  one.  But,  if  a  platinum  crucible  is  employed,  it  must  be 
effectively  protected  from  the  action  of  antimony  upon  it,  by  a  good  linvig 
of  oxide  of  mercury.  1 1  If  the  sulphide  of  antimony  contains  free  sulphur, 
this  must  first  be  removed  by  washing  with  bistdphide  of  carbon,  before 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  o.  Pbarm.  106,  8. 

+  Nitric  acid  of  1  '42  Bp.  gr.  is  not  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  its  boiling  point  is 
almost  10**  above  the  fusiog  point  of  sulphur,  whereas  fuming  nitno  acid  boils  at 
86°,  consequently  below  the  fusing  point  of  sulphur.  With  nitric  acid  of  1  *42  sp.  gr., 
therefore,  the  separated  sulphur  fuses  and  forms  drops,  which  obstinately  resist 
oxidation. 

$  It  is  best  to  use  that  prepared  in  the  wet  way  (§  60,  4). 

II  This  is  effected  best,  according  to  Bunsen,  in  the  following  way  :  Soften  the 
sealed  end  of  a  common  test-tube  before  the  glass-blower's  lamp  ;  place  the  softened 
end  in  the  centre  of  the  platinum  crucible,  and  blow  into  it,  which  will  cause  it  to 
expand  and  assume  the  exact  form  of  the  interior  of  the  crucible.  Crack  off  the  bottom 
of  the  little  flask  so  formed,  and  smooth  the  sharp  edge  cautiously  bv  fusion.  A  glass 
is  thus  obtained,  open  at  both  ends,  which  exactly  fits  the  crucible.  To  efG^st  the 
Hning  by  means  of  this  instrument,  fill  the  crucible  loosely  with  oxide  of  mercury  up 
to  the  brim,  then  force  the  glass  gradually  and  slowly  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
cible, occasionally  shaking  out  the  oxide  of  mercury  from  the  interior  of  the  glass. 
The  inside  of  the  crucible  is  thus  covered  with  a  layer  of  oxide  of  mercury  ^  —  1  lino 
thick,  which,  after  the  removal  of  the  glass,  adheres  with  sufficient  firmness,  even 
upon  ignition. 

r2 
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the  oxidation  can  be  proceeded  with,  since  otherwise  a  slight  deflagration 
is  unavoidable.  The  bisulphide  of  carbon  used  may  be  very  easily  rec- 
tified, and  then  used  again,  so  that  the  washing  of  a  precipitate  may  be 
effected  with  as  little  as  10 — 15  grammes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

8.   Volumetric  Methods. 

The  proposals  imder  this  head  are  based,  either, 

a.  Upon  the  conversion  of  teroxide  of  antimony  in  an  alkaline  solution 
into  antimonic  acid,  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  iodine  (Sb  O,  + 
2I  +  2NaO  =  SbO,^-2Nal).  Fr.  Mohr.* 

b.  Upon  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphide  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  determination  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved.  (K. 

SCHKEIBERt). 

c.  Upon  the  conversion  of  teroxide  of  antimony  in  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  into  antimonic  acid,  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  chromate 
oi  potassa,  and  estimation  of  the  excess  of  the  latter,  by  means  of  a  standard 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  (F.  Kessler}). 

d.  Upon  the  oxidation  of  the  teroxide  with  permanganate  (Kessler||). 

e.  Upon  the  conversion  of  antimony  into  antimonic  acid,  reduction  of 
the  latter  to  teroxide,  by  a  standard  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  at 
40^,  and  estimation  of  the  excess  of  protochloride  of  tin,  by  a  standard 
solution  of  chromate  of  potassa,  after  addition  of  some  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  starch  paste  (A.  Streng^). 

The  method  e  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  intended  purpose,  as  estir 
mations  made  with  protochloride  of  tin  and  bichromate  of  potassa  are,  in 
themselves,  unreliable. 

a.  Volumetric  Estimation  with  Iodine, 

Even  this  method  gives  usable  results  only  under  certain  very  definite 
conditions ;  for  teroxide  of  antimony  has  not  invariably  the  same  tendency, 
in  alkaline  solution,  to  change  to  antimonic  acid;  but  this  tendency  is 
greater  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  alkaline  carbonate,  than  in 
presence  of  a  small  proportion,  and  becomes  constant  only  in  presence  of  a 
certain  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate.  To  obtain  accurate  results,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  as  foUows : — 

Dissolve  a  portion  of  the  compound  imder  examination,  containing 
about  0-1  grm.  teroxide  of  antimony,  in  about  10  c.  c.  of  tartaric  acid  and 
water,  and  add  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  sufiUcient  quantity  to  make 
the  fluid  about  neutral.  Add  now  20  c.  c.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda;  the  fluid  will  remain  clear;  add  some  starch  paste, 
and  finally,  drop  by  drop,  standard  solution  of  iodine  (§  146),  imtil  the 
fluid,  afler  being  stirred,  remains  just  blue.  The  disappearance  of  the 
color,  a  short  time  ailer,  must  not  induce  the  operator  to  add  any  more 
solution  of  iodine ;  2  eq.  of  the  iodine  used  correspond  to  1  eq.  teroxide 
of  antimony. 

The  results  obtained  are  quite  satisfactory  (Expt.  No,  85).  I  cannot 
recommend  tiie  use  of  the  monocarbonate  of  soda  which  Fr.  Mour  employed 
in  his  experiments,  as  that  salt  has  of  itself  the  property  of  fixing  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  iodine,  which  varies,  moreover,  with  the  quantity 

*  Lehrbttch  der  Titrirmethode,  sapplement  to  part  i.  371. 

t  Fogg.  Annal.  110  ,634. 

t  Ibid.  118, 17  ;  Zeitscbrift  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  388.  U  Ibid. 

t  Pogg.  Annal.  94^  493. 
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of  water  used  (Expt.  No.  86),  whilst  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  bicar- 
bonate (Expt.  No.  87).     Comp.  also  §  127,  5,'  1,  and  Expt.  No.  88. 

b.  Volumetric  Estimation  by  determining  the  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  given 
tip  by  the  Sulphide. 

Both  tersulphide  and  pentasulphide  yield  under  the  action  of  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid  3  eq.  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  every  1  eq.  of  antir 
mony.  Hence,  if  the  amount  of  die  gas  evolved  under  such  circumstances 
is  estimated,  the  amount  of  antimony  is  known. 

Eor  decomposing  the  sulphide  and  absorbing  the  gas  the  same  apparatus 
serves  as  Bunsen  employs  for  his  iodimetric  analyses  (§  130,  fig.  67). 
The  size  of  the  boiling  fiask  should  depend  on  the  quantity  of  sulphide : 
for  quantities  up  to  0*4  grm.  Sb  S,,  a  flask  of  100  c.  c.  is  large  enough; 
for  -4 — 1*0  grm.,  use  a  200  c.  c.  flask.  The  body  of  the  flask  should  be 
spherical,  the  neck  rather  narrow,  long,  and  cylindrical.  If  the  sulphide 
of  antimony  is  on  a  filter,  put  both  together  into  the  flask.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  should  not  be  too  concentrated. 

The  determination  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  best  conducted 
according  to  the  method  given  in  §  148,  b.  The  results  obtained  by 
Schneider  are  satis&ctory. 

If  the  precipitate  contains  chloride  of  antimony,  the  results  are  of  course 
false,  and  this  would  actually  be  the  case  if  on  precipitation  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid  were  omitted. 

« 

c.  Volumetric  Estimation  with  Bichromate  (^Potash. 

1.  Requisites. 

Standard  Solution  of  Arsemous  Acid, 

Dissolve  exactly  5  grm.  pure  arsenious  acid  by  the  aid  of  some  soda 
solution,  add  hydrochloric  acid  till  slightly  acid,  then  100  c.  c.  more  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.,  and  dilute  to  1000  c.  c.  Each  c.  c» 
contains  0*005  grm.  arsenious  acid  and  corresponds  to  0*007374  teroxide 
of  antimony. 

Solution  of  Bichromate  of  Potassa, 
Dissolve  about  2*5  grm.  in  water  tb  1  litre. 

Solution  of  Protosulphate  of  Iron. 

Dissolve  about  1*1  grm.  iron  wire  in  20  c.  c.  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1 
vol.  cone,  acid  +  4  vol.  water),  filter,  and  dilute  to  1  litre. 

Solution  of  Ferricyanide  of  Potassium. 

Should  be  tolerably  dilute  and  fireshly  prepared. 

2.  Determination  of  the  Solutions. 

Relation  between  the  Solution  of  Chromate  and  the  Solution  of  Iron. 

Run  into  a  beaker  10  c.  c.  of  the  chromate  solution  fix)m  the  burette, 
add  5  c.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  50  c.  c.  water,  and  then  add  iron 
solution  firom  a  burette  till  the  fluid  is  green.  Continue  adding  the  iron 
solution,  a  c.  c.  at  a  time,  testing  after  each  addition  whether  a  drop  ot 
the  fluid,  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  the  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium, on  a  porcelain  plate,  manifests  a  distinct  protoxide  of  iron  reaction. 
As  soon  as  this  point  is  attained,  add  0*5  c.  c.  of  chromate  solution  and 
then  iron  solution  two  drops  at  a  time,  till  the  blue  reaction  just  occurs. 
Now  read  off  both  burettes,  and  calculate  how  much  chromate  solution  cor- 
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responds  to  10  c.  c.  of  iron  solution.     This  experiment  is  to  be  repeated 
before  every  fresh  series  of  analyses,  as  the  iron  solution  gradually  oxidizes. 

Relation  between  the  ChranuUe  Solution  and  the  Solution  of  Arsenious 
Acid, 

Transfer  10  c.  c.  of  the  arsenic  solution  to  a  beaker,  add  20  c.  c.  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1-12  sp.  gr.,  and  80 — 100  c.  c*  water,  run  in  chromate 
solution  till  the  yellow  color  of  the  fluid  shows  an  excess,  wait  a  few 
minutes,  add  excess  of  iron  solution,  then  again  0*5  chromate  solution, 
and  finally  again  iron  solution  till  the  end-reaction  appears  (see  above). 
Deduct  from  the  total  quantity  of  chromate  solution  employed,  the  amount 
corresponding  to  the  iron  used,  and  from  the  datum  thus  afforded  calculate 
how  much  teroxide  of  antimony  corresponds  to  100  c.  c.  of  chromate  solu- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  how  much  Sb  O,  is  converted  by  the  quantity  of 
chromate  mentioned  into  Sb  O^. 

8.  The  actual  Analtsis. 

In  the  absence  of  organic  matter,,  heavy  metallic  oxides,  and  other  bodies 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  reaction,  dissolve  the  substance  containing 
teroxide  of  antimony,  at  once  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  should 
contain  not  less  than  ^  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr. 
It  is  not  advisable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  should  contain  more  than  ^, 
otherwise  the  end-reaction  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  slower  in  making 
its  appearance  and  loses  its  nicety.  Tartaric  acid  cannot  be  employed  as 
a  solvent,  since  it  interferes  with  the  normality  of  the  action  of  chromic 
acid  on  protoxide  of  iron.  Now  proceed  as  directed  in  2.  If  the  direct 
determination  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  not  practicable,  precipitate 
it  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Wash  the  precipitate,  transfer  it,  together 
with  the  filter,  to  a  sniall  fiask ;  treat  it  with  a  sufficiency  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  dissolve  by  digestion  on  the  water-bath,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  in  hydrochloric  acid  of 
1*12  sp.gr.  to  remove  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  proceed  as 
directed. 

d.  Volumetric  Determination  with  Permanganate  of  Potash. 

Here  also  the  fluid  must  contain  at'  least  ^  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric 
acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.  The  permanganate  solution,  which  may  contain  about 
1*5  grm.  of  the  crystallized  salt  in  a  litre,  is  added  to  permanent  reddening. 
The  end-reaction  is  exact,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  teroxide  of  antimony 
to  antimonic  acid  goes  on  uniformly,  although  the  degree  of  dilution  may 
vary,  provided  the  above  relation  between  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  is 
kept  up.  It  is  not  well  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  should  exceed  \  of  the 
volume  of  the  fiuid,  as  in  that  case  the  end-reaction  would  be  too  tran- 
sitory. Tartaric  acid,  at  least  in.  the  proportion  to  teroxide  of  antimony 
in  which  it  exists  in  tartar  emetic,  does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction. 
Hence  the  permanganate  may  be  standardized  by  the  aid  of  solution  of 
tartar  emetic  of  known  strength. 

If  you  have  to  analyse  sulphide  of  antimony,  proceed  as  directed  c,  3 ; 
make  the  fiuid  mixed  with  chloride  of  mercury  up  to  a  certain  volume, 
allow  to  settle,  and  use  a  measured  portion  of  the  perfectly  clear  solution 
for  the  experiment. 

*  The  water  mast  be  ueastirM,  for  the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  arseniooB  acid 
(and  also  on  teroxide  of  antimony)  is  normal  only  if  the  fluid  contains  at  least  one^ixth 
of  its  volume  of  hydroohlorio  acid  of  1  '12  sp.  gr. 
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§  126. 

4.  Protoxide  of  Tin,  and  5.  Binoxide  of  Tin. 

a.  Solution. 

In  diasolying  compounds  of  tin  soluble  in  water,  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  insure  a  clear  solution.  Nearly  all  the  compounds  of  tin 
insoluble  in  water  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  aqua  regia.  The 
hydrate  of  metastannic  acid  may  be  dissolved  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  decanting  the  fluid,  and  treating  the  residue  with  a  large  proportion 
of  water.  Ignited  binoxide  of  tin,  and  compounds  of  the  binoxide  in- 
soluble in  acids,  are  prepared  for  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  reducing 
them  to  the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  and  fusing  in  a  silver  crucible  with 
hydrate  of  potassa,  or  soda,  in  excess.  Metallic  tin  is  dissolved  best  in 
aqua  regia;  it  is  generally  determined,  however,  by  converting  it  into 
binoxide,  without  previous  solution.  Acid  solutions  of  binoxide  of  tin,  which 
contain  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  chloride,  cannot  be  concentrated  by  evapo* 
ration,  not  even  after  addition  of  nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  without  vola* 
tilization  of  bichloride  of  tin  taking  place. 

b.  Determination, 

Tin  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  binoxide^  into  which  it  is  converted,  either 
by  the  agency  of  nitric  acid,  or  by  precipitation  as  hydrated  binoxide,  or 
by  precipitation  as  sulphide. 

A  great  many  volumetric  methods  of  estimating  tin  have  been  proposed. 
They  all  depend  on  obtaining  the  tin  in  solution  in  the  condition  of  proto- 
chloride,  and  converting  this  into  bichloride  either  in  alkaline  or  acid 
solution.     A  few  only  yield  satis&ctory  results. 

We  may  convert  into 

Binoxide  of  Tin. 

a.  By  the  agency  of  Nitric  Acid. 

Metallic  tin,  and  those  compounds  of  tin  which  contain  no  fixed  acid, 
provided  no  compounds  of  chlorine  be  present. 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrated  Binoxide. 

All  compounds  of  tin  containing  volatile  acids,  provided  no  non-volatile 
organic  substances  nor  sesquioxide  of  iron  be  present. 

e.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide. 

All  compounds  of  tin  without  exception. 

In  methods  a  and  c,  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  the  tin  is  present  in 
the  state  of  protoxide  or  in  that  of  binoxide.  The  method  b  requires  the 
tin  to  be  present  in  the  state  of  binoxide.  The  volumetric  methods  may 
be  employed  in  all  cases;  but  the  estimation  is  simple  and  direct  only 
where  the  tin  is  in  solution  as  protochloride  and  firee  from  other  oxidizable  . 
bodies,  or  can  readily  be  brought  into  this  state.  For  the  methods  of  de- 
termining the  protoxide  and  binoxide  in  presence  of  each  other,  I  refer  to 
Section  V. 

1.  Determination  of  Tin  as  Binoxide. 

a.  By  Treating  with  Nitric  Add. 

This  method  is  resorted  to  principally  to  convert  the  metallic  tin  into 
binoxide.  For  this  purpose  the  finely-divided  metal  is  put  into  a  capacious 
fiask,  and  moderately  concentrated  pure  nitric  acid  (about  1*3  sp.  gr.^ 
gradually  poured  over  it ;  the  fiask  is  covered  with  a  watch  glass.  When 
the  first  tumultuous  action  of  the  acid  has  somewhat  abated,  a  gentle  heat 
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is  applied  until  the  binoxide  formed  appears  of  a  pure  white  color,  and 
further  action  of  the  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible.  The  contents  of  the 
flask  are  then  transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish  and  evaporated  on  a  water- 
bath  to  dryness,  water  is  then  added,  and  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed,  till  the  washings  scarcely  redden  litmus  paper,  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed.  The  ignition  is  effected  best  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible^ 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  53 ;  stiU  a  platinum  crucible  may 
also  be  ujaed.  A  simple  red  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  drive  off  all  the  water ; 
the  ignition  must  therefore  be  finished  over  a  gas  blow-pipe.  Compoimda 
of  tin  which  contain  no  fixed  substances  may  be  converted  into  binoxide 
by  treating  them  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to 
diyness,  and  igniting  the  residue.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  the  ex* 
pulsion  of  that  acid  may  be  promoted,  in  the  last  stages  of  the  process, 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  in  the  case  of  bisulphate  of  potasaa  (§  97) ; 
here  also  the  heat  must  be  increased  as  much  as  possible  at  the  end.  For 
the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  91.     The  results  are  accurate. 

h*  By  PredpUation  as  Hydrate  of  Binoacide. 

The  application  of  this  method  presupposes  the  whole  of  the  tin  to  be 
present  in  the  state  of  binoxide  or  bichloride.  Therefore,  if  a  solution 
contains  protoxide,  either  mix  with  chlorine  water,  or  conduct  chlorine  gas 
into  it,  or  heat  gently  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  until  the  conversion  of  the 
protoxide  into  binoxide  is  effected.  When  this  has  been  done,  add  am- 
monia until  a  permanent  precipitate  just  begins  to  form,  and  then  hydro- 
chloric acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  this  precipitate  is  completely  redissolved ; 
by  this  means  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  solution  will  be 
avoided.  Add  to  the  fluid  so  prepared  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia  (or  sulphate  of  soda),  and  apply  heat  for  some  time,  where- 
upon the  whole  of  the  tin  will  precipitate  as  hydrate  of  binoxide.  Decant 
three  times  on  to  a  filter,  then  collect  the  precipitate  on  the  latter,  Wash 
thoroughly,  dry,  and  ignite.  To  make  quite  sure  that  the  whole  of  the 
tin  has  separated,  you  need  simply,  before  proceeding  to  filter,  add  a  few 
drops  of  tlie  clear  supernatant  fluid  to  a  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
or  sulphate  of  soda,  when  the  formation  or  nonformation  of  a  precipitate  will 
at  once  decide  the  question. 

This  method,  which  we  owe  to  J.  Lowenthal,  has  been  repeatedly  tested 
l)y  him  in  my  own  laboratory,*  is  easy  and  convenient,  and  gives  very 
accurate  results.     The  decomposition  is  expressed  by  the  equation,  SnCl, 
+  2  (NH^  O,  NO.)  +  2HOi=SnO,  +  2  NH,  CI  +  2  (NO,,  HO),  or,  in  pre- 
cipitating with  sulphate  of  soda :  Sn  CL  +  4  (Na  O,  S  0  J  +  2  H  O  =  Sn  O, 
+  2  Na  Cl  +  2  (NaO,  H  O,  2  S  O,). 

Tin  may  also,  according  to  H.  RosE,f  be  completely  precipitated  firom 
solutions  of  the  binoxide  or  bichloride,  by  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  solution 
contains  metastannic  acid  or  metachloride  of  tin,  the  precipitation  is 
■effected  without  extraordinary  dilution ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  contains 
these  modifications  of  the  binoxide  or  bichloride,  very  considerable  dilution 
is  necessary.  If  fii-ee  hydrochloric  acid  is  absent,  the  precipitation  is  rapid ; 
in  other  cases  12  or  24  hours  at  least  are  required  for  perfect  precipitation. 
Allow  to  settle  thoroughly,  before  filtering,  wash  well  (if  hydrochloric  acid 
was  present,  till  the  washings  give  no  turbidity  with  nitrate  of  silver),  dry 
and  ignite,  at  last  intensely  with  addition  of  some  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
The  results  obtained  by  Oesten,  and  communicated  by  H.  Kose,  are  exact. 

*  Jonm.  f,  prakt  Chem.  56,  866.  f  Pogg,  Anna!.  112,  164. 
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c.  By  Precipitation  as  Protosulphide  or  Bisulphide  of  Tin, 

Precipitate  the  dilute  moderately  acid  solution  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen water  or  gas.  If  the  tin  was  present  in  the  solution  in  the  form  of 
protoxide,  and  the  precipitate  consists  accordingly  of  the  brown  protosul* 
phide,  keep  the  solution,  supersaturated  ¥{jth  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
standing  for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  and  then  filter ;  ii^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  contain  a  salt  of  binoxide  of  tin,  and  the 
precipitate  consists  accordingly  of  the  yellow'  bisulphide,  put  the  fluid, 
loosely  covered,  in  a  warm  place,  until  die  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
has  nearly  gone  off,  and  then  filter.  The  washing  of  liie  bisulphide  of  tin 
precipitate  which  has  a  great  inclination  to  pass  through  the  filter,  is  best 
efiEected  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodiiun,  the  remains  of 
the  latter  being  got  rid  of  by  a  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  containing 
a  small  excess  of  acetic  acid.  If  there  is  no  objection  to  having  the  latter 
salt  in  the  filtrate,  the  washing  may  be  entirely  effected  by  its  means 
(BuNS£N*).  Put  the  filter,  with  the  not  yet  quite  dry  precipitate  on  it, 
into  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  apply  a  very  gentle  heat,  with  free  access  of 
air,  until  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible.  Increase 
the  heat  now  gradually  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  and  treat  the  residue 
repeatedly  with  some  carbonate  of  ammonia  (see  a),  in  order  to  insure  the 
complete  expulsion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  may  be  present.  Were 
you  to  apply  a  very  intense  heat  firom  the  b^inning,  fumes  of  bisulphide 
of  tin  would  escape,  which  bum  to  binoxide  (U.  Rose).  For  the  properties 
of  the  precipitates,  see  §  91.     The  results  are  accurate. 

2.  Volumetric  Methods^ 

The  determination  of  tin  by  the  conversion  of  the  proto-  into  bichloride 
with  the  aid  of  oxidizing  agents  (bichromate  of  potassa,  iodine,  permanga- 
nate of  potassa,  (&c.)  offers  peculiar  dificulties,  inasmuch  as  on  the  oiie 
hand  the  protochloride  of  tin  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  air  and  from  the 
water  used  for  dilution,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  energy  of  the  oxidizing  agent  is  not 
always  the  same,  being  influenced  by  the  state  of  dilution  and  the  presence 
of  a  larger  or  smaller  excess  of  acid. 

In  the  following  methods,  these  sources  of  error  are  avoided  or  limited 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  results  satisfactory. 

1.  Estimation  qf  Protochloride  of  Tin  by  Iodine  m  Alkaline 
Solution  {after  Lenssenj ). 

Dissolve  the  protosalt  of  tin  or  the  metallic  tin|  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(preferably  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid),  add  Rochelle  salt,  then  bicarbo- 
nate of  scKia  in  excess.  To  the  clear  alkaline  solution  thus  formed  add 
some  starch-solution,  and  afterwards  the  iodine  solution  of  §  146,  till  a 
permanent  blue  coloration  appears.  •  1  eq.  free  iodine  used  corresponds  to 
1  eq.  tin. 

Lenssen's  results  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pbarm.  106, 18. 
+  Joam.  f.  prakt  Chem.  78,  200 ;  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbann.  114,  118. 
X  The  aoluiion  of  metidlic  tin  is  much  aaaisted  by  the  presence  of  pUtinubi  foil, 
which  18  accordingly  added.    Lenseen.  found  this  addition  of  platinum  to  be  objec- 
tionable ;  but  no  other  experimenter  hu  observed  that  it  interferes  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  results,  ^ 
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2.  Estimation  of  the  Protochloride  of  Tin^  after  addition  of 
Sesquichloride  of  Iron, 

The  &ct  that  protochloride  of  tin  in  acid  solution  can  be  far  more 
accurately  oxidized  by  oxidizing  agents  after  being  mixed  with  sesqui- 
chloride of  iron  (or  even  wi^h  chloride  of  copper)  than  without  this  addi- 
tion, was  first  settled  by  Lowenthal.*  Subsequently  Stromet£r|  published 
some  experiments  leading  to  the  same  results,  together  with  practical 
remarks  on  the  best  way  of  carrpng  out  the  method  in  different  cases. 
The  processes  thus  originated,  and  which  have  been  well  tested,  are  as 
follows : — 

a.  The  given  substance  is  a  proto-salt  of  tin.  Dissolve  in  pure  sesqui- 
chloride of  iron  (free  frx>m  protochloride)  with  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  dilute  and  add  standard  permanganate  from  the  burette.  Now  make 
another  experiment  with  the  same  quantity  of  water  similarly  colored  with 
sesquichloride  of  iron  to  ascertain  how  much  permanganate -is  required  to 
tinge  the  liquid,  and  subtract  the  quantity  so  used  from  the  amount 
employed  in  the  actual  analysis,  and  from  the  remainder  calculate  the  tin. 

The  reaction  between  the  tin  salt  and  the  iron  solution  is  SnCl  +  Fe,Cl,  = 
SnCl,  +  2  Fe  CI.  The  solution  thus  contains  protochloride  of  iron  in  the 
place  of  proto-salt  of  tin,  the  former  being,  as  is  well  known,  far  less  sus- 
ceptible of  alteration  from  the  action  of  free  oxygen  than  the  latter.  2  eq. 
iron  found  correspond  to  1  eq.  tin. 

b.  The  given  substance  is  metallic  tin.  Either  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid — ^preferably  with  addition  of  platinum  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
bonic acid — and  treat  the  solution  according  to  a,  or  place  the  substance 
at  once  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  sesquichloride  ol  iron,  mixed  with 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid;  luder  these  circumstances  it  will,  if  finely 
divided,  dissolve  quickly  even  in  the  cold  and  without  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Gentle  warming  is  unobjectionable.  Now  add  the  perman- 
ganate. The  reaction  is  Sn  +  2  Fe,  CI,  -  Sn  CI,  +  4  Fe  CI,  therefore  every 
4  eq.  iron  found  reduced  correspond  to  1  eq.  tin.  The  results  are  of 
course  only  correct,  when  iron  is  not  present.  Where  this  is  the  case, 
proceed  with  the  impure  tin  solution  according  to  c. 

c.  The  given  substance  is  bichloride  of  tin,  or  binoxide  of  tin,  or  a  com- 
pound of  tin  containing  iron.  Dissolve  in  water  with  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  place  a  plate  of  zinc  in  the  solution  and  allow  to  stand  twelve  hours, 
then  remove  the  precipitated  tin  with  a  paint-brush,  wash  it,  dissolve  in 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  proceed  as  in  6. 

d.  The  given  substance  is  pure  bisulphide  of  tin,  precipitated  out  of  an 
acid  solution  of  binoxide  free  from  protoxide.     Mix  with  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  heat  gently,  filter  off  the  sulphur,  and  then  add  the  permanganate. 
4  eq.  iron  correspond  to  1  eq.  tin,  for  SnS,  +  2  Fe,Cl,  =  SnCl,  +  4  FeCl  + 
2  S.     The  results  obtained  by  Stromeyer  are  quite  satisfactory. 

§  127. 

6.  Arsenious  Acid,  and  7.  Arsenic  Acid. 

a.  Solution, 

The  compounds  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  which  are  not  soluble  in 
water  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid. 
Some  native  arseniates  require  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda.     Metallic 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  76,  484.  f  AnnaL  d«  Chem.  a.  Pbann.  117,  261. 
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arsenic,  gulphide  of  arsenic  and  metallic  arsenides  are  dissolved  in  :^iming 
nitric  acid  or  nitrobjdrochloric  acid ;  those  metallic  arsetiides  which  are 
imoluble  in  these  menstrua  are  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of 
potassa,  by  which  means  they  are  converted  into  soluble  arseniates  of  the 
alkalies  and  insoluble  metallic  oxides,  or  they  may.be  suspended  in  potassa 
solution  and  treated  with  chlorine  (§  164,  B,  7).  In  this  last  manner  too, 
sulphide  of  arsenic,  dissolved  in  concentrated  potassa,  may  be  very  easily 
rendered  soluble.  All  solutions  of  compounds  of  arsenic  which  have  been 
effected  by  long  heating  with  iiuning  nitric  acid,  or  by  warming  with  excess 
of  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  or  chlorine,  contain  arsenic  acid.  A  solution  of 
arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  cannot  be  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
since  chloride  of  arsenic  would  escape  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  fumes. 
This,  however,  less  readily  takes  place  if  the  solution  contains  arsenic 
acid ;  it  is  advisable  in  all  cases  where  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  con- 
taining arsenic  is  to  be  concentrated,  previously  to  render  the  same 
alkaline. 

b.  Determination. 

Arsenic  is  weighed  as  arsenictte  of  lead,  or  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and 
ammania,  or  as  arseniate  of  sesquioxide  qf  tV'on,  or  as  tersulphide  of  arsenic. 
The  determination  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  precipitation  as  arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonia.  Arsenic 
may  be  estimated  also  in  an  indirect  way,  and  by  volumetric  methods. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Arseniate  of  Lead.. 

Arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  in  aqueous  or  nitric  acid  solution.  (Acids 
or  halogens  forming  fixed  salts  with  oxide  of  lead  or  metallic  lead,  must  not 
be  present.) 

2.  Arseniate  of  Magnesia  and  Akmonia. 

a.  By  direct  Precipitation. 

Arsenic  acid  in  all  solutions  free  from  bases  or  acids  precipitable  by 
magnesia  or  ammonia. 

h.  Preceded  by  Precipitation  as  Arsenio^Molybdate  of  Ammonia. 
Arsenic  acid  in  all  cases  where  no  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  nor  any 
substance  by  which  molybdic  acid  is  decomposed. 

3.  Arseniate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Arsenic  acid  in  solutions  free  from  substances  precipitable  by  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  with  addition  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  baryta. 

4.  Tersulphide  of  Arsenic. 

AU  compounds  of  arsenic  without  exception. 

Arsenic  may  be  determined  volumetrically  in  a  simple  and  exact  manner, 
whether  present  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid  or  an  alkaline  arsenite,  or  as 
arsenic  acid  or  an  alkaline  arseniate.  The  volumetric  methods  have  now 
almost  entirely  superseded  the  indirect  gravimetric  methods  formerly 
employed  to  effect  the  estimation  of  arsenious  acid. 

1.  Determination  as  Arseniate  of  Lead. 

a.  Arsenic  Acid  in  Aqueous  Solution. 

A  weighed  portion  of  the  solution  is  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish,  and  a  weighed  amount  of  recently  ignited  pure  oxide  of  lead  added 
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(about  five  or  six  times  the  supposed  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  present);  the 
mixture  is  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to 
rentle  redness,  and  maintained  some  time  at  this  temperature.  The 
residue  is  arseniate  of  lead  +  oxide  of  lead.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  acid 
is  now  readily  found  by  subtracting  from  the  weight  of  the  residue  that  of 
the  oxide  of  lead  added.' 

For  the  properties  of  arseniate  of  lead,  see  §  92.  The  results  are 
perfectly  accurate,  provided  the  residue  be  not  heated  beyond  gentle 
redness. 

b.  Araenious  Add  in  Solution. 

Mix  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  a  small  bulk,  add  a 
weighed  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  in  excess,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
ignite  the  residue  mrost  cautiously  in  a  covered  crucible,  until  the  whole  of 
the  nitrate  of  lead  is  decomposed.  The  residue  consists  here  also  of 
jirsenic  acid  +  oxide  of  lead.  This  method  requires  considerable  care  to 
guard  against  loss  by  decrepitation  upon  ignition  of  the  nitrate  of  lead. 

2.  Estimation  as  Arseniate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia. 

a.  By  Direct  Precipitation, 

This  methqd,  which  was  first  recommended  by  Levol,  presupposes  that 
the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  contained  in  the  solution  in  the  form  of  arsenic 
acid.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  solution  is  gently  heated,  in  a 
capacious  flask,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  chlorate  of  potassa  added  in 
small  portions,  imtil  the  fluid  emits  a  strong  smell  of  chlorous  acid ;  it  is 
then  allowed  to  stand  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the  odor  of  this  gas  is  nearly 
gone  off. 

The  arsenic  acid  solution  is  now  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess,  which 
must  not  produce  turbidity,  even  after  standing  some  time ;  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  is  then  added,  containing  chloride  of  ammoniiun  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  its  being  rendered  turbid  by  ammonia.  (The 
best  way  is  to  keep  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  ammonia  ready  prepared  in  the  laboratory — see  §  62,  6.) 
The  fluid,  which  smells  strongly  of  ammonia,  is  allowed  to  stand  12  hours 
in  the  cold,  and  then  filtered  through  a  weighed  filter.  The  precipitate  is 
then  transferred  to  the  filter,  with  ^e  aid  of  portions  of  the  filtrate  so  as  to 
use  no  more  washing  water  than  necessary,  and  washed  with  small  quantities 
of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  water  and  one  part  ammonia,  till  the  washings  on 
being  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver  show  only  a  slight  opal- 
escence. The  precipitate  is  dried  at  105  to  110^,  and  weighed.  It  has 
the  formula  2  Mg  0,  N  H^  0,  As  0^  4-aq.* 

For  its  properties,  see  §  92.  This  process  yields,  it  is  true,  satisfactory 
results,  but  they  are  still  always  somewhat  too  low,  as  the  precipitate  is 
perceptibly  soluble  even  in  anunoniacal  water.  The  error  may  be  di- 
minished by  measuring  the  filtrate  (without  the  washings)  and  adding  for 
every  16  c.  c.  1  mgrm.  to  the  weight  found  of  the  precipitate.  To  extend 
the  correction  to  the  washings  is  inadmissible,  since  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  saturated  solution. 

h.  Preceded  by  Precipitation  as  ArseniO'tHolyhdate  qf  Ammonia. 
Mix  the  acid  solution,  which  must  be  free  from  phosphoric  and  silicic 
acids,  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia.     The  molyb- 

*  If  it  ifl  dried  in  a  water>bath,  the  drying  must  be  extremely  prolonged,  or  other- 
wiae  more  than  1  aq.  will  be  left.  After  hnS  drying  in  the  water-bath  the  compound 
oontains  between  1  and  8  eq.  water. 
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date  of  ammonia  Bolntion  shonld  have  been  preyiouslj  mixed  with 
nitric  acid  in  excess,  and  the  whole  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  phosphoric  acid — see  §  134,  6,  /3.  Treat  the  arseniate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia  thrown  down  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  arsenio- 
moljbdate  of  ammonia  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  chloride 
of  ammonium,  as  in  a.     Results  sads&ctor  j. 

3.  Estimation  as  Arseniate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 
(BERTHiEft  and  v.  Kobell's  method). 

a.  The  Solution  contains  no  other  fixed  Bases  besides  Alkalies. 

Add  to  the  solution  a  measured  quantity  of  solution  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  of  known  strength,  and  precipitate  Avith  ammonia.  (The  precipitate 
must  be  reddish  brown :  if  not  of  that  color,  it  is  a  sign  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  has  not  been  added.)  Allow 
to  stand  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat ;  filter,  wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate ; 
then  expose  first  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  to  insure  the  expulsion  of  the 
ammonia  at  a  temperature  at  which  it  cannot  exercise  a  reducing  action 
upon  the  arsenic  acid ;  after  a  time,  increase  the  heat  gradually,  at  last 
subjecting  the  residue  to  intense  ignition,  till  the  weight  remains  constant. 
The  residue  is  basic  arseniate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  +  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
or  in  other  words,  sesquioxide  of  iron  +  arsenic  add.  Deduct  from  the 
weight  of  the  residue  the  weight  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  added :  the 
difference  expresses  the  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  contained  in  the  analysed 
solution.  A  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  of  known  strength  for  the 
above  purpose  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  fine  iron  wire  in  nitric  acid  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  diluting  suitably,  and  determining  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
in  10  c.  c.  by  precipitation  with  ammonia  (see  §  113, 1,  a).  The  presence 
of  a  small  amount  of  silicic  acid  in  the  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  then 
without  injurious  influence,  since  the  same  is  weighed  with  the  iron  both 
in  the  determination  of  the  strength  of  the  solution  and  in  the  arsenic- 
estimation. 

h.  The  Solution  contains  other  fixed  Bases  "besides  Alkalies, 
The  preceding  method  of  Berthier  is  modified  by  v.  Kobell  as  follows, 
provided  the  bases  present  in  the  solution  are  not  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  baryta  in  the  cold.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  solution  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  of  known  strength,  as  in  a,  but  instead  of  ammonia, 
carbonate  of  baryta  is  added  in  excess  (should  the  fiuid  contain  a  large 
excess  of  free  acid,  it  is  advisable  to  nearly  neutralize  this  previously  with 
carbonate  of  soda;  the  fluid  must,  however,  still  remain  clear).  The 
mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand  several  hours  in  the  cold,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate, which  contains  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  whole  of 
the  arsenic  acid,  and  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  is  washed  with 
cold  water,  first  by  decantation,  then  upon  the  filter,  dried,  gently  ignited 
for  some  time,  and  weighed.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  amount  of  baryta  contained  in  it  determined  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, 
the  sulphate  of  baryta  obtained  calculated  to  carbonate,  and  the  calculated 
weight,  together  with  the  known  weight  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  sub- 
tracted from  the  weight  of  the  original  residue :  the  difference  expresses 
the  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  contained  in  the  analysed  solution.  This 
method  presupposes  the  absence  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  cases,  therefore, 
where  that  acid  is  present,  it  must  be  removed  before  the  carbonate  of 
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baiyta  can  be  added ;  which  is  effected  bj  precipitating  with  chloride  of 
barium,  and  filtering  off  the  precipitate. 

4.  Determination  as  Tersulphide  of  ArBenic, 

a.  In  Solutions  of  Arsenious  Acid  or  Arsemtes.,  free  from  Arsenic  Acid. 

Precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  expel  the  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant by  carbonic  acid,  conducting  the  process  in  the  same  way  as  with 
antimony — see  §  125,  1.  Wash  the  precipitated  tersulphide  of  arsenic, 
dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  Particles  of  the  precipitate  adhering  so  firmly  to 
the  glass  tube  that  mechanical  means  fail  to  remove  them  are  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  and  then  reprecipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  the  precipitate,  see  §  92.     The  results  are  accurate. 

If  the  solution  contains  a  substance  which  decomposes  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  such  as  sesquioxide  of  iron,  chromic  acid,  &c.,  the  free  sulphur 
which  precipitates  with  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  destroys  the  accuracy 
of  the  results.  In  such  cases  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  solution  of 
potassa,  and  chlorine  transmitted  through  the  solution  (§  148,  11.  2,  h). 
In  the  solution  produced,  which  contains  the  sidphur  as  sulphuric  acid, 
the  arsenic  as  arsenic  acid,  the  latter  is  determined  as  in  2,  a ;  or  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  estimated,  the  quantity  found  calculated  to  sulphur,  and  the 
calculated  weight  of  the  latter  subtracted  from  that  of  the  mixed  precipi- 
tate of  tersulphide  of  arsenic  and  sulphur.  No  loss  of  arsenic  by  volatiliza- 
tion of  the  chloride  takes  place  in  this  method  of  oxidizing  the  sulphide  ot 
arsenic,  since  the  solution  remains  alkaline.  The  object  may  also  be  con- 
veniently attained  by  the  use  of  nitric  acid.  A  very  strong  fuming  acid, 
of  86°  boiling  point,  is  employed;  an  acid  of  1*42  sp.  gr.  which  boils  at  a 
higher  temperatiure  does  not  answer  the  purpose,  as  the  separated  sulphur 
would  fuse,  and  its  oxidation  would  be  much  retarded.  The  well-dried 
precipitate  is  shaken  into  a  small  porcelain  dish,  treated  with  a  tolerably 
large  excess  of  the  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  dish  immediately  covered^^wim 
a  clock-glass,  and  as  soon  as  the  turbulence  of  the-  first  action  has  some- 
what abated,  heated  on  a  water-bath,  till  ail  the  sulphur  has  disappeared, 
and  the  nitric  acid  has  evaporated  to  a  small  volume.  The  filter  to  which 
the  unremovable  traces  of  sulphide  of  arsenic  adhere  is  treated  separately 
in  the  same  manner,  the  complete  destruction  of  the  organic  matter  being 
finally  effected  by  gently  warming  the  somewhat  dilute  solution  with 
chlorate  of  potassa  (Buksen*).  Or  the  filter  may  instead  be  extracted 
with  ammonia,  the  solution  evaporated  in  a  separate  dish,  and  the  residual 
tersulphide  treated  as  above.  In  the  mixed  solution  the  arsenic  acid  is 
finally  precipitated  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  (§127,  2).  Treat- 
ment of  the  impure  precipitate  with  ammonia,  whereby  the  siilphide  is 
dissolved,  and  ^e  siilphur  is  supposed  to  remain  behind,  only  gives 
approximate  results,  as  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic 
takes  up  a  little  sulphur.  Small  quantities  of  admixed  free  sulphur  may 
be  also  removed  without  difiSculty  by  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  but  1  cannot 
recommend  this  method  where  large  quantities  of  sulphur  are  to  be  ex- 
tracted. If  the  precipitate  is  moist,  before  using  this  solvent,  the  water 
should  be  got  rid  of  by  twice  treating  with  absolute  alcohol. 

b.  In  Solutions  of  Arsenic  Acid  or  Arseniates,  or  of  a  mixture  of  the  two 
Oxides  of  Arsenic, 

Heat  the  solution  in  a  flask  (preferably  on  an  iron  plate)  to  about  70°, 
and  conduct  stdphuretted  hydrogen  at  the  same  time  into  the  fluid,  as  long 

*  AddsI.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pfaarm.  106,  10. 
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as  precipitatdon  takes  place.  The  precipitate  formed  is  alwajs  a  mixture 
of  sulphur  and  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  since  the  arsenic  acid  is  first  reduced 
to  arsenious  acid  with  separation  of  sulphur,  and  then  the  former  is 
decomposed  (H.  Rose*). 

Only  in  the  case  when  a  sulphosalt  containing  pentasulphide  of  arsenic 
is  decomposed  with  an  acid,  is  the  precipitate  actually  pentasulphide,* 
and  not  merely  a  mixture  of  sulphur  with*  tersulphide  (A.  Fuchs|). 
Whichever  may  be  the  constitution  of  the  precipitate,  either  the  arsenic 
or  the  sulphur  in  it  must  be  determined,  after  drying  and  weighing, 
by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  4,  a. 

5.   Volumetric  Methods, 

a.  Methods  which  presuppose  the  presence  of  Arsenious  Acid. 

1.  Fr.  Mohr's  method.  I  This  method  is  based  upon  the  same  principle 
as  the  one  given  for  teroxide  of  antimony,  in  §  125,  3,  a,  i.e.  conversion 
of  arsenious  acid  in  alkaline  solution  into  arsenic  acid  by  solution  of  iodine 
( As  O  +  2  Na  O  +  2  I  =  As  O,  +  2  Na  I). 

If,  therefore,  you  have  arsenious  acid  or  an  alkaline  arsenite  in  aqueous 
solution,  mix  a  weighed  or  measured  quantity  of  the  fluid,  containing 
about  O'l  grm.  As  O,,  with  20  c.  c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  (purified  by  washing  with  water);  add  some  starch-paste,  then 
standard  solution  of  iodine  (§  146),  imtil  the  iodide  of  starch  reaction  jiist 
makes  its  appearance ;  reckon  for  every  2  eq.  iodide  used  1  eq.  arsenioua 
acid.  If  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid  is  acid,  you  must  first  neutralize  it 
with  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  if  alkaline,  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  before 
proceeding  to  add  the  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Of  course,  the  solution  must 
contain  no  substances  which  act  upon  solution  of  iodine  (S  O  ,  S,  O,). 
The  results  are  accurate.  Comp.  Expt.  No.  88,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  used  instead  of  the  bicarbonate. 
The  reason  why  the  excess  of  the  salt  is,  xmder  these  circumstances,  less 
iinfiivorable  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  than  when  iodine  is  made  to 
act  upon  a  pure  aqueous  solution  of  it,  as  in  Expt.  No  86,  is  attributable 
simply  to  the  fkct  that  it  is  the  neutral  compound  alone  which  acts  upb^ 
iodine ;  but  not  a  compound  containing  more  carbonic  acid  than  the'^ 
neutral  salt.  Now,  in  my  experiments,  the  salt  was  converted  into  the 
latter  state,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  solution  of  the  arsenious  acid 
was  slightly  acid,  and,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the  conversion  of  the 
arsenious  into  arsenic  acid,  more  soda  is  fixed,  and  carbonic  acid  accord- 
ingly liberated.  However,  the  use  of  the  bicarbonate  is  still  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  the  safer  way. 

2.  BuNS£N*s  method. II  This  method  is  based  upon  the  following 
facts : — 

aa.  If  bichromate  of  potassa  is  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  3  eq.  chlorine  are  disengaged  to  every  2  eq.  chromic  acid  (2  Cr  O  + 
6  H  Cl=  Cr,  Cl,  +  3  C1  +  6  H  O). 

bb.  But  if  arsenious  acid  is  present  (not  in  excess)  there  is  not  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  disengaged  corresponding  to  the  chromic  acid,  but  so 
much  less  of  that  element  as  is  required  to  convert  the  arsenious  into 

*  Pogg.  AddaI.  107,  186.  t  Zeitschrifb  f.  anal  Chem.  1,  189. 

t  Lehrbuch  der  Titrinnethode,  p.  295. 
U  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Pbami.  86,  290. 
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arsenic  acid  ( As  O,  +  2  CI  +  2  H  O  =  As  O,  +  2  H  CI).  Consequently,  for 
every  2  eq.  chlorine  wanting  is  to  be  reckoned  1  eq.  arsenions  acid. 

cc.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  is  estimated  by  determining  the  quanti^ 
of  iodine  liberated  by  it  from  iodide  of  potassium. 

These  are  the  principles  of  Bunsen's  method.  For  the  manner  of  exe- 
cution, I  refer  to  §  ISO,  I.  d^  fi. 

3.  Kessler's  method.*  The  same  solutions  are  employed  here  as  in 
the  similar  method  for  estimating  antimony,  p.  245,  c,  and  the  process  is 
conducted  in  the  same  way. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,t  instead  ot 
proceeding  as  directed  for  sulphide  of  antimony,  after  the  precipitate  has 
been  washed  and  transferred  with  the  filter  to  the  flask,  treat  it  with  a 
nearly  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  in  hydrochloric  acid  of 
1'12  sp.  gr.,  digest  on  a  water >bath  till  the  precipitate  is  white,  and  dilute 
with  a  definite  proportion  of  water.     Then  proceed  as  directed. 

b,  Methody  which  presupposes  the  presence  of  Arsenic  Add, 

This  method  depends  on  the  precipitation  of  the  arsenic  acid  by  uranium 
solution  and  the  recognition  of  the  end  of  the  reaction  by  means  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  therefore  the  same  as  was  suggested  for  phos- 
phoric acid  by  Lecomte,  and  brought  into  use  by  Neubauer,^  and  after- 
wards by  PiNCUs.  II 

Bodek£R,Y  who  first  employed  the  process  for  arsenic  acid,  recommends 
the  employment  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  uraniiun,  as  this 
is  more  permanent  than  the  hitherto  used  acetate,  which  is  gradually 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  light. 

The  uranium  solution  has  the  correct  degree  of  dilution,  if  it  contains 
about  20  grm.  sesquioxide  of  uranium  in  1  litre.  It  should  contain  as  little 
free  acid  as  possible.  The  determination  of  its  value  may  be  effected 
with  the  aid  of  pure  arseniate  of  soda  or  by  means  of  arsenious  acid, — ^the 
latter  is  converted  into  arsenic  acid  by  boiling  with  fuming  nitric  acid. 
The  solution  is  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  then  dis- 
tinctly acid  with  acetic  acid.  The  uranium  solution  is  now  rxm  in  from 
the  burette  slowly,  the  liquid  being  well  stirred  all  the  while,  till  a  drop  of 
the  mixture  spread  out  on  a  porcelain  plate,  gives  with  a  drop  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  placed  in  its  centre,  a  distinct  reddish  brown  line 
where  the  two  fluids  meet.  The  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  burette  is  now 
read  off,  the  level  of  the  mixture  in  the  beaker  is  marked  with  a  strip  ot 
gummed  paper,  and  the  beaker  is  emptied  and  washed,  filled  with  water 
with  addition  of  about  as  much  ammonia  and  acetic  acid  as  was  before 
employed,  and  the  uranium  solution  is  cautiously  dropped  in  from  the 
burette,  till  a  drop  taken  out  of  the  beaker  and  tested  as  above,  gives  an 
equally  distinct  border-line.  The  quantity  of  uranium  solution  used  in 
this  last  experiment  is  the  excess,  which  must  be  added  to  make  the  end- 
reaction  plain  for  the  dilution  adopted.  This  amoimt  is  subtracted  from 
that  used  in  the  first  experiment,  and  we  then  know  the  exact  value  of  the 
uranium  solution  with  reference  to  arsenic  acid. 

In  an  actual  analysis,  the  arsenic  is  first  brought  into  the  form  of  arsenic 

*  Pogg.  AnnaL  118,  17  ;  Zeitsohrift  f.  anal  Chem.  2,  888. 
f  In  the  preeeDce  of  anenic  acid,  remember  to  heat  the  fluid  to  70*. 
X  Archiv.  ftlr  wiasensohaftliohe  Heilkande,  Bd.  i^.  S.  228. 
B  Jonrn.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  78»  104.  K  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  117,  195* 
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acid,  a  clear  eolation  is  obtained  containing  acetate  of  anunonia  and  some 
free  acetic  add,*  and  the  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  detennining 
the  yalue  of  the  standard  solution.  The  experimoit  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rection must  not  be  omitted  here,  otherwise  errors  are  sore  to  arise  from 
the  different  degrees  of  dilation  of  the  arsenic  acid  solutions  used  in  the 
determination  of  the  Talue  of  the  standard  solution  and  in  the  actual 
analyses.  The  results  of  two  determinations  of  arsenic  given  by  Bodkskr 
are  satisfiictory.     To  execute  the  method  weU  requires  practice. 

6.  Estimation  of  Anenious  Acid  by  Indirect  Gravimetric  Analysis, 

a.  Ro6E*s  method.  Add  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  oxidizing  substances,  a 
solution  of  sodio-  or  ammonio-terchloride  of  gold  in  excess,  and  digest  the 
mixture  for  several  days,  in  the  cold,  or,  in  the  case  of  dilute  solutions,  at 
a  gentle  warmth;  then  weigh  the  separated  gold  as  directed  in  §  123. 
Keep  the  filtrate  to  make  quite  sure  that  no  more  gold  will  separate.  2  eq* 
gold  correspond  to  3  eq.  arsenious  acid. 

b.  VoHL*sf  method.  Mix  the  solution  under  examination  with  a 
weighed  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  and  free  sulphuric  acid ;  esti- 
mate the  chromic  aeid  still  present  by  the  method  given  in  §  130,  c,  and 
deduce  from  the  quantity  of  that  acid  consumed  in  the  process,  t.f .,  reduced 
by  the  arsenious  acid,  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  after  the  formula  3  As  O, 

+  4  Cr  O,  =  3  As  O,  +  2  Cr,  O,. 

Supplement  to  the  Sixth  Group, 

§  128. 

8.  MoLTBDic  Acid. 

Molybdic  acid  is  converted,  for  the  purpose  of  its  estimation,  either  into 
binoxide  of  molybdenum,  or  into  molybdate  of  lead,  or  intjo  bisulphide  of 
molybdenum. 

a.  Pure  molybdic  acid  (Mo  O,),  and  also  molybdate  of  ammonia,  may 
be  reduced  to  binoxide  by  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas.  This 
may  be  done  either  in  a  porcelain  boat,  placed  in  a  wide  glass  tube,  or 
in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  with  perforated  cover  (§  108,  fig.  61 
and  62).  The  operation  is  continued  till  the  weight  remains  constant. 
The  temperature  must  not  exceed  a  gentle  redness,  otherwise  the  binoxide 
itself  might  lose  oxygen  and  become  partially  converted  into  metal.  In 
the  case  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  the  heat  must  be  very  low  at  first  on 
account  of  the  frothing. 

b.  The  foUowing  is  the  best  method  of  precipitating  molybdic  acid  from 
an  alkaline  solution.  Dilute  the  solution,  if  necessary,  neutralize  the  free 
alkali  with  nitric  acid,  and  allow  the  carbonic  acid,  which  may  be  libe- 
rated in  the  process,  to  escape,  then  add  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of 
suboxide  of  mercury.  The  yellow  precipitate  formed  appears  at  first 
bulky,  but  after  several  hours*  standing  it  shrinks ;  it  is  insoluble  in  the 
fiuid,  which  contains  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury.  Collect 
the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  wash  with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  sub- 
oxide of  mercury,  as^  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water.     Dry,  remove 


• 


Alkalies,  alkaline  earths  and  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  present,  but  not  such  metals  as 
ield  colored  precipitates  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  as,  for  instance,  copper. 

t  Anna),  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  94,  219. 
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the  dry  precipitate  as  completely  as  practicable  from  the  filter,-  and  deter- 
mine the  molybdenxmi  in  it  as  directed  in  a  (H.  Rose)  ;  or  mix  the  pre- 
cij)itate,  together  with  the  filter-ash,  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  ignited 
oxide  of  lead,  and  ignite  until  all  the  mercury  is  expelled ;  then  add  some 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  ignite  again  and  weigh.  The  excess  obtained,  over 
and  above  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  lead  used,  is  molybdic  acid  (Selig- 

SOHN*). 

c.  The  precipitation  of  molybdenum  as  sulphide  is  always  a  difiicult 
operation.  If  the  acid  solution  is  supersaturated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  warmed,  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  and  washings  are  generally 
still  colored.  They  must,  accordingly,  be  warmed,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  again  added,  and  the  operation  must  afterwards,  if  necessary,  be 
repeated  until  the  washings  appear  almost  colorless.  The  precipitation 
succeeds  better  when  the  sulphide  of  molybdeniun  is  dissolved  in  a  rela- 
tively large  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammoniiun,  and,  after  the  fiuid  has 
acquired  a  reddish-yellow  tint,  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Zenker^ 
advises  then  to  boil,  tmtil  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  expelled,  and  to 
wash  with  hot  water,  at  first  slightly  acidified.  The  brown  sulphide  of 
molybdenum  is  coUected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  the  molybdenum  deter- 
mined in  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  by  gentle  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas,  as  in  a.  The  brown  sulphide  of  molybdenum  changes  in  this  pro- 
cess to  the  gray  bisulphide  (H.  Rose). 

II.  DETERMINATION  OF  ACIDS  IN  COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING 
ONLY  ONE  ACID,  FREE  OR  COMBINED ;— AND  SEPARATION  OF 
ACIDS  FROM  BASES. 

FIRST  GROUP. 

First  Division. 

Arsenious  Acid— Arsenic  Acid — Chromic  Actd — (Selenious  Acid, 
Sulphurous  and  Hyposulphurous  Acids,  Iodic  Acid,  Nitrous  Acid). 

§129. 

1.  Arsenious  and  Arsenic  Acids. 

These  have  been  already  treated  of  among  the  bases  (§  127)  on  account 
of  their  behavior  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  they  are  merely  mentioned 
here  to  indicate  the  place  to  which  they  properly  belong.  The  methods 
of  separating  them  from  the  bases  will  be  found  in  Section  Y. 

§130. 

2.  Chromic  Acid. 
I.  Determination. 

Chromic  acid  is  determined  either  in  the  form  of  sesquioande  of  chro- 
mium^ or  in  that  of  chromate  of  lead.  But  it  may  be  estimated  also  firom. 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  afciJ  disengaged  by  its  action  upon  oxalic  acid  in 
excess,  and  also  by  volumetric  analysis.  In  employing  the  first  method, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  1  eq.  sesquioxide 'Of  chromium  corre- 
sponds to  2  eq.  chromic  acid. 

♦  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  472.  f  Ibid.  58,  258L 
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a.  Determination  as  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium, 

a.  The  chromic  acid  is  reduced,  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide,  and  the 
amount  of  the  latter  determined  (§  106).  The  reduction  is  effected  either 
by  heating  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol ;  or  by  mixing 
hydrochloric  acid  with  the  solution,  and  conducting  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
into  the  mixture ;  or  by  adding  a  strong  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
applying  a  gentle  heat.  With  concentrated  solutions  the  first  method  is 
generally  resorted  to,  with  dilute  solutions  one  of  the  two  latter.  With 
respect  to  the  first  method,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  alcohol  must  be 
expelled  before  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  can  be  precipitated  with 
ammonia ;  and  with  respect  to  the  second,  that  the  solution  supersaturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  moderately 
warm  place,  until  the  separated  sulphur  has  completely  subsided.  The 
results  are  accurate. 

/J.  The  neutral  or  slightly  aoid  (nitric  acid)  solution  is  precipitated 
with  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  the  red  precipitate  of  chromate  of 
suboxide  of  mercury  filtered  off,  washed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate 
of  suboxide  of  mercury,  dried,  ignited,  and  the  residuary  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  weighed  (H.  Bosk). 

b.  Determdnation  as  Chromate  of  Lead, 

The  solution  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  soda  in  exeess,  and  acetic  acid 
added  until  the  reaction  is  strongly  acid ;  the  solution  is  then  precipitated 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  washed  precipitate  is  either  collected 
on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  in  the  water-bath,  and  weighed ;  or  it  is  gently 
ignited  as  directed  §  58^  and  then  weighed.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  93,  2.     The  results  are  accurate. 

c.  Determination  b^  means  of  Oxalio  Acid  (afber  Vohl). 

When  chromic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  are  brought  together:,  the  former 
yields  oxygen  to  the  latter  :  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  formed,  and  car< 
bonic  acid  escapes  (2  Cr  0,  +  3  C,  0,^=Cr,  0,  +  6  CO,).  Three  eq. 
carbonic  acid  (66)  correspond  accordingly  to  one  eq.  chromic  acid  (50*24). 
The  modus  operandi  is  the  same  as  in  the  analysis  of  manganese  ores 
(§  230).  1  part  of  chromic  acid  requires.  2^  parts  of  oxalate  of  soda.  If 
it  is  intended  to  determine  in  the  residue  the  alkali  which  was  combined 
with  the  chromic  acid^  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  used. 

d.  Determination  by  Volumetric  Amdysis. 

a,  ScHWARZ^s  method. 

The  principle  of  this  very  accurate  method  is  identical  with  that  upon 
which  Penny's  method  of  determining  iron  is  based  (§  112,  2,  h).  The 
execution  is  simple :  acidify  the  not  too  dilute  solution  of  the  chromate 
with  sulphuric  acid,  add  in  excess  a  measured  quantity  of  solution  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  the  strength  of  which  you  have  previously  ascertained, 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  112,  2,  a,  or  ^,  or  the  solution  of  a  weighed 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia,  firee  fi'om  sesqui  - 
oxide,  and  then  determine  in  the  manner  directed  §  112,  2,  a,  or  b,  the 
quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  remaining.  The  difference  shows  the  amount 
of  iron  that  has  been  converted  by  the  cliromic  acid  firom  the  state  of  prot- 
oxide to  that  of  sesquioxide.  1  grm.  of  iron  corresponds  to  0*5981  of 
chromic  acid.  To  determine  the  chromic  acid  in  chromate  of  lead,  the 
latter  is,  after  addition  of  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia, 

s2 
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most  thoroughly  triturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  water  added,  and  the 
analysis  then  proceeded  with. 

/?.  BuNSKN*s  method.* 

If  a  chromate  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid, 
tliere  are  disengaged  for  every  2  eq.  chromic  acid  3  eq.  chlorine;  for 
instance,  K  O,  2  Cr  0,  +  7  H  CUK  Cl  +  Cr  Cl,  +  7  H  0  +  3  CI.  If  the 
escaping  gas  is  conducted  into  solution  of  iodide  of  potassiimi  in  excess, 
the  3  eq.  chlorine  set  free  3  eq.  iodine.  By  determining  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  element  in  the  manner  described  in  §  146,  we  find  the  quantity 
of  the  chromic  acid ;  881  of  iodine  corresponding  to  100*48  of  chromic 

acid. 

The  analytical  process  is  conducted  aa  follows: — ^Piit  the  weighed 
sample  of  the  chromate  (say  -8  to  *4  grm.)  into  the  little  flask  d,  fig.  67, 
(blown  before  the  lamp,  and  holding  only  from  36  to  40  c.  c),  fill  the 

flask  to  two-thirds  with  pure 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid 
(free  from  CI  and  S  O,)  and 
connect  the  bulbed  evolution 
tube  a  with  the  neck  of  the 
flask  by  means  of  a  stout 
tight-closing  vulcanized  in- 
d  dia-rubber  tube  c.  As  shown 
in  the  engraving,  a  is  a  bent 
pipette,  drawn  out,  at  the 
lower  end,  into  an  upturned 
point.  A  loss  of  chlorine 
^'  need  not  be  apprehended  on 

adding  the  hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  disengagement  of  that  gas  begins  only 
upon  the  application  of  heat.  Insert  the  evolution  tube  into  the  neck  of 
the  retort,  which  is  one-third  filled  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassiunLf 
This  retort  holds  about  160  c.  c.  The  neck  presents  two  small  expan- 
sions, blown  before  the  lamp,  and  intended,  the  lower  one,  to  receive  the 
liquid  which  is  forced  up  during  the  operation,  the  upper  one,  to  serve  aa 
an  additional  guard  against  spirting.  Apply  heat  now,  cautiously,  to  the 
little  flask.  After  two  or  three  minutes'  ebullition,  the  whole  of  the 
chlorine  has  passed  over,  and  liberated  its  equivalent  quantity  of  iodine  in 
the  iodide  of  potassium  solution.  When  the  ebullition  is  at  an  end,  take 
hold  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  c  with  the  lefl  hand,  and,  whilst  steadily 
holding  the  lamp  under  the  flask  with  the  right,  lifl  a  so  far  out  of  the 
retort  that  the  curved  point  is  in  the  bulb  h.  Now  remove  first  the  lamp, 
then  the  flask,  dip  the  retort  in  cold  water,  to  cool  it,  and  shake  the  fluid 
in  it  about  to  effect  the  complete  solution  of  the  separated  iodine  in  the 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution.  When  the  fluid  is  quite  cold, 
transfer  it  to  a  beaker,  rinsing  the  retort  into  the  beaker,  and  proceed  as 
directed  §  146.  The  method  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  The  appa- 
ratus here  recommended  differs  slightly  from  that  used  by  Bunsen,  the 
retort  of  the  latter  having  only  one  bulbous  expansion  in  the  neck,  and 
the  evolution  tube  no  bulb,  being  closed  instead,  at  the  lower  end,  by  a 
glass  or  caoutchouc  valve,  which  permits  the  exit  of  the  gas  from  the  tube, 

*  Anna],  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  279. 
i*  1  part  of  pnre  iodide  of  potassium,  free  from  iodic  acid,  dissolved  in  10  parts  of 
water.    The  fluid  must  show  no  brown  tint  immediately  after  addition  of  hydrochlorio 
acid. 
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but  opposes  the  entrance  of  the  fluid  into  it.  I  think  the  modifications 
which  I  have  made  in  Bunsen's  apparatus  are  calculated  to  facilitate  tlie 
success  of  the  operation. 

n.  Sefaration  of  Chromic  Acid  from  the  Bases. 
o.  Of  the  First  Group. 

a.  Reduce  the  chromic  acid  as  directed  in  L,  and  separate  the  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromiiun  frotn  the  alkalies  as  directed  in  §  155. 

/3.  Mix  the  chromate  of  potassa  or  soda  with  about  2  parts  of  dry  pul- 
verized chloride  of  ammonium,  and  heat  the  mixture  cautiously.  The 
residue  contains  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  and  sesquioxide  of 
chromium,  which  may  be  separated  by  means  of  water. 

y.  Chromate  of  ammonia  is  reduced  to  sesquioxide  of  chromium  by 
cautious  ignition.  The  ammonia  is  estimated  in  a  separate  portion 
according  to  §  99,  3. 

b.  Of  the  Second  Group. 

ft 

a.  Fuse  the  compoxmd  under  examination  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  potassa,  and  treat  the  fused  mass  with  > hot  water,  which  dissolves 
the  chromic  acid  in  the  form  of  an  alkaline  chromate.  The  residue  con- 
tains the  alkaline  earths  in  the  form  of  carbonates ;  but  as  they  contain 
alkali,  they  cannot  be  weighed  directly.  The  chromic  acid  in  the  solution 
is  determined  as  in  I.  Chromate  of  baryta  (and  doubtless  also  the 
chromates  of  strontia  and  lime)  may,  as  shown  by  H.  Rose,*  be  readily 
and  completely  decomposed  by  simple  boiling  wilii  an  excess  of  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda. 

/3.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reduce  the  chromic  acid  according  to 
the  directions  of  I,  a,  and  separate  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  from  the 
alkaline  earth  according  to  §  156. 

y.  Chromate  of  magnesia  as  well  as  other  chromates  of  the  alkaline 
earths  soluble  in  water  may  be  easily  decomposed  also,  by  determining  the 
chromic  acid  according  to  I.,  a,  /3,  or  I.,  b,  and  separating  the  magnesia,  &c., 
in  the  filtrate  from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  mercury  or  lead  as  directed 
§  162. 

d.  Chromates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  may  also  be  decomposed  by 
the  method  described  II.,  a,  /3.  Compare  Bahr,  analysis  of  bichromate  of 
baryta,  lime,  &c.'\ 

c.  Of  the  Third  Group. 

a.  From  Alumina, 

Precipitate  the  alumina  by  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  105), 
and  determine- the  chromic  acid  in  the  filtrate  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  I.  (compare  also  §  157). 

/3.  From  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

aa.  Determine  in  one  portion  the  quantity  of  the  chromic  acid  according 
to  I.,  c,  or  I.,  e?,  a,  or  /3,  and  in  another  portion  the  total  amount  of  the 
chromium,  by  converting  it  all  into  either  sesquioxide  or  chromic  acid. 
The  entire  conversion  of  the  substance  into  sesquioxide  may  be  effected 
either  by  cautious  ignition  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  according  to> 
L,  a, — into  chromic  acid  according  to  §  106,  2. 

*  Joum.  f.  praki.  Chem.  66,  166.  t  Ibid.  60,  60* 
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hb.  In  many  cases  1^6  chromic  acid  may  be  precipitated  according  to 
I.,  a,  /9,  or  I.,  b.  The  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  suboxide  of  mercury, 
or  oxide  of  lead,  in  the  filtrate,  are  separated  as  directed  §  162. 

cc.  The  hydrated  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  with  chromic 
acid,  such  as  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  with  a  solution  of  diromate  of  potassa,  <&c.,  may  also  be  ana- 
lysed by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  dry  air,  the  apparatus,  fig.  40,  p.  53 
being  employed.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  bulb-tube  represents  the  joint 
aniotmt  of  oxygen  and  water  that  have  escaped.  If  the  increment  of  the 
Ca  CI  tube  is  deducted,  we  shall  have  the  oxygen.  Now  every  3  eq.  oxygen 
correspond  to  2  eq.  of  chromic  acid.  The  amount  of  the  latter  being 
thus  calculated,  we  have  only  to  subtract  its  equivalent  quahtity  of  sesqui- 
oxide from  the  weight  of  residue  afi^r  the  ignition,  and  the  remainder  is 
the  quantity  of  sesquioxide  originally  present.  Yogel*  and  also  Storer 
and  ELLiorf  have  employed  this  method. 

d.  Op  the  Fourth  Group. 

a.  Proceed  «s  directed  in  b,  a.  Upon  treating  the  fused  mass  with  hot 
water,  the  netals  are  left  as  oxides.  In  the  case  of  manganese  the  fusion 
must  be  effected  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Apparatus,  fig; 
€2  in  §  108. 

/3L  Reduce  the  chromic  acid  as  directed  in  I.,  a,  and  separate  the  sesqui^- 
oxide  of  chromium  from  the  metals  in  question,  as  directed  in  §  160. 

e.  Of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Groups. 

a.  Acidify  the  solution,  and  precipitate,  either  at  once  or  after  previous 
reduction  of  the  chromic  acid  by  sulphurous  acid,  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  metals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups  precipitate  in  con- 
junction  with  free  sulphur  (§§  115  to  127),  the  chromic  acid  is  reduced. 
Filter  and  determine  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium'  in  the  filtrate,  as 
directed  in  I., «. 

/3.  Chromate  of  lead  may  be  conveniently  decomposed  by  heating  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  some  alcohol ;  the  chloride  of  lead  and  sesquichloride 
of  chromium  formed  are  subsequently  separated  by  means  of  alcohol 
(compare  §  162).  The  alcoholic  solution  ought  always  to  be  tested 
with  sulphuric  acid ;  should  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead  form,  this 
must  be  filtered  off,  weighed,  and  taken  into  account  (compare  also 
§  130,  L,  ^. 

Supplement  to  the  First  Division. 

§  131. 
1.  Selenious  Acm. 
From  aqueous  or  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  selenious  acid,  the  sele* 
nium  is  precipitated  by  sulphiuous  acid  gas  or,  in  presence  of  an  excess  of 
acid,  by  sulphite  of  soda,  or  stdphite  of  ammonia.  If  the  solution  contains 
nitric  acid,  this  must  be  removed  first  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  precipitated  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling  for  ^  hour,  which 
changes  the  precipitate  from  its  original  red  color  to  black,  and  makes  it 
dense  and  heavy.  The  liquid  is  tested  by  a  iurther  addition  of  the  re- 
agent to  see  whether  any  more  selenium  will  separate ;  the  precipitate  is 

*  Joura.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  77,  484. 
f  Proeeedingi  of  the  Amerioan  Academy,  vol  v.  p.  198. 
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finally  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
below  100**,  and  weighed.  Since  H.  Rose*  has  shown  that  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  an  essential  condition  to  the  complete  reduction  of 
the  selenious  acid,  the  former  acid  must  be  added,  if  not  already  present. 
To  make  quite  sure  that  all  the  selenium  has  been  removed,  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated  to  a  small  volume,  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  so 
as  to  reduce  any  selenic  acid  to  selenious  acid,  and  tested  once  more  with 
sulphurous  acid. 

As  regards  the  separation  of  selenious  acid  from  the  bases,  the  following 
brief  directions  wiU  suffice  : — 

a.  If  the  bases  are  not  liable  to  be  altered  by  the  action  of  sulphurous 
acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  seleniimi  may  be  at  once  precipitated  in 
the  way  just  given ;  the  filtrate,  when  evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
yields  the  base  as  sulphate. 

b.  From  bases  which  are  not  thrown  down  firom  acid  solution  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  selenious  acid  may  be  separated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  precipitate  is,  according  to  H.  Rose,  a  mixture  of  *1  eq. 
selenium  with  2  eq.  sulphur.  If  it  is  dried  at  or  a  little  below  100**,  the 
weight  of  the  selenium  may  be  accurately  ascertained.  Should,  however, 
extra  sulphur  be  mixed  with  the  precipitate,  the  latter  is  oxidized  while 
still  moist  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  or  by  treatment 
with  potassa  solution  with  simultaneous  heating  and  transmission  of  chlorine. 
It  is  necessary  here  to  oxidize  the  sulphur  completely,  as  it  may  inclose 
selenium.  The  solution  now  containing  selenic  acid  is  heated  till  it  smells 
no  longer  of  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
re-heated.  The  selenic  acid  is  hereby  reduced  to  selenious  acid,  and  when 
the  solution  has  again  ceased  to  smell  of  chlorine,  the  selenium  is  precipi> 
tated  with  sulphurous  acid. 

c.  In  many  selenites  or  selenates  the  selenium  may  also  be '  determined, 
by  converting  first  into  selenocyanide  of  potassium,  and  precipitating  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  latter  with  hydrochloric  acid  (OppenheimI).  To 
this  end  the  substance  is  mixed  with  7  or  8  times  its  quantity  of  ordinary 
cyanide  of  potassium  (containing  cyanic  acid),  the  mixture .  is  put  into  a 
long-necked  fiask,  or  a  porcelain  crucible,  covered  with  a  layer  of  cyanide 
of  potaasium,  and  fused  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  temperature  is 
kept  so  low  that  the  glass  or  porcelain  is  not  attacked,  and  while  cooling 
care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  atmospheric  air.  When  cold,  the  brown 
mass  is  treated  with  water,  and  the  colorless  solution  filtered,  if  necessary. 
The  liquid  should  be  somewhat  but  not  immoderately  diluted.  Now  boil 
some  time  (in  order  to  convert  the  small  quantity  of  selenide  of  potassium 
that  may  be  present  into  selenocyanide  of  potassium  by  the  excess  of  cyanide 
of  potassium),  allow  to  cool,  supersaturate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
heat  again  for  some  time.  At  the  end  of  12  or  24  hours  all  selenium  will 
have  separated,  filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  The  results  obtained  by 
this  process  are  accurate  (H.  Rose;^). 

If  the  selenium  agglomerates  together  on  heating,  it  may  inclose  salts. 
In  such  cases,  by  way  of  control,  it  should  be  redissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
and,  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitated  with  sulphurous  acid. 
The  fiuid  filtered  off  firom  the  selenium  precipitate  is,  as  a  rule,  fcee  fcom. 

*  Zeitwhrift  f.  ualyt  Chem.  1,  73.  t  Joam.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  71,  280. 

t  Zeltschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  73. 
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selenium ;  it  is,  however,  always  well  to  satisfy  one's  self  on  this  point  by 
the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid. 

d.  From  many  bases  the  selenious  acid  (and  also  the  selenic  acid)  may 
be  separated  by  fusing  the  compound  with  2  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  extracting  the  fused  mass  thoroughly  by 
boiling  with  water,  saturating  the  filtrate,  if  necessary,  with  carbonic  acid, 
to  free  it  from  lead  which  it  might  contain,  then  boiling  down  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  excess  (to  reduce  the  selenic  acid  and  drive  off  the  nitric 
acid),  and  precipitating  finally  with  sulphurous  acid. 

Selenium,  if  pure,  must  volatilize  without  residue  when  heated  in  a 
tube. 

2.  Sulphurous  Acid. 

m 

To  estimate  firee  sulphurous  acid  in  a  fiuid  which  may  contain  also 
other  acids  (sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid),  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  fluid  is  diluted  with  water,  absolutely  free  from  air,*  imtil 
the  diluted  liquid  contains  not  more  than  0'05  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
sulphurous  acid ;  some  starch-paste  is  now  added,  and  then  standard  solu- 
tion of  iodide,  until  the  iodide  of  starch  reaction  makes  its  appearance. 
The  reaction  which,  under  these  circumstances,  takes  place  is  represented 
by  the  equation 

l4-H0+S0,  =  HI  +  S0,(BuNSEN). 

1  equivalent  of  iodine  added  corresponds  accordingly  to  1  equivalent  of 
sulphurous  acid.  For  the  details  of  the  process  I  refer  to  §  146.  In  the 
case  of  sulphites  soluble  in  water  or  acids,  water  perfectly  &ee  firom  air  is 
poured  over  the  substance  under  examination,  in  sufiScient  quantity  to 
attain  the  d^ee  of  dilution  stated  above,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid 
added  in  excess,  and  then  starch -paste  and  solution  of  iodine  as  above. 
The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  this  method,  to  use,  for  the  purpose  of 
dilution,  water  absolutely  free  from  air. 

Sulphurous  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  the  gravimetric  way,  by 
conversion  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitation  of  the  latter  with  baryta, 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  132.  This  method  is  especially  applicable 
in  the  case  of  sulphites  quite  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  The  conversion  of 
the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid  is  effected  in  the  wet  way,  best  by  satu- 
rating the  fluid  with  chlorine,  and  warming ;  in  the  dry  way,  by  heating 
the  salt,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  4  parts  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa. 

3,  Hyposulphurous  Acid. 

Hyposulphurous  acid,  in  form  of  soluble  hyposulphites,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  iodine,  in  a  similar  way  to  sidphurous  acid.  The 
reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation 

2  (Na  0,S,  O.)  + 1  =  NaO,  S,0,  +  Na  I. 

The  salt  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  a  large  amount  of  water, 
starch-paste  added,  and  then  solution  of  iodine  until  the  blue  color  makes 
its  appearance.  That  this  method  can  give  correct  results  only  in  cases 
where  no  other  substances  acting  upon  iodine  are  present,  need  hardly  be 
nientioned.  In  the  case  of  dilute  fluids  the  results  do  not  vary,  if  the 
fluid  is  acidified  before  adding  the  solution  of  iodine,  and  the  operation 

*  Prepared  by  long-oontinaed  boiliog  and  BubsequoDt  cooling  with  excluaion  of  air. 
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proceeded  with  so  quickly  that  no  time  is  left  for  the  free  hyposulphuroiis 
acid  to  decompose  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid(FR.  Mohr*).  Hypo- 
sulphurous  may  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  and  then  determined : 
the  process  is  the  same  as  for  sulphurous  acid. 

4.  Iodic  Acid. 

Iodic  acid  may  be  determined  by  the  following  easy  method  : — distil 
the  acid,  in  the  free  state  or  in  combination  with  a  base,  with  an  excess  of 
pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  apparatus  described  in  §  130,  d,  )3 
(chromic  acid),  receive  the  disengaged  chlorine  in  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  determine  the  separated  iodine  as  directed  in  §  130,  d,  /3. 
As  1  eq.  iodic  acid  sets  free  4  eq.  chlorine,  and  consequently  4  eq.  iodine, 
you  have  to  reckon  167  of  iodic  acid  for  508  of  iodine.  The  decompo- 
sition of  iodic  acid  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  represented  by  the  equation 
IO.  +  5HCl  =  ICl  +  5HO  +  4Cl(BDNSENt). 

5.  Nitrous  Acid. 

Nitrous  acid  may  be  determined  very  satisfactorily  with  a  solution  of 
pure  permanganate  of  potassa,  provided  the  fluid  be  sufficiently  diluted  to 
prevent  the  nitrous  acid,  which  is  liberated  by  the  addition  of  a  stronger 
acid,  being  decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of  nitric  acid  and  nitric 
oxide.  For  1  part  of  anhydrous  nitrous  acid,  at  least  5000  parts  of  water 
should  be  present.  The  decomposition  is  represented  by  the  following 
equation : — 5  NO,  +  2  Mn^  O,  =  5  N  0, 4-  4  Mn  O.  If  the  permanganate 
be  standardized  with  iron  dissolved  to  protoxide,  4  eq.  iron  correspond  to 
1  eq.  NO,,  since  both  of  these  require  2  eq.  oxygen.  Nitrites  are  dis-. 
solved  in  ven/  slightly  acidulated  water,  the  permanganate  is  added  till  the 
oxidation  of  the  nitrous  acid  is  nearly  completed,  the  solution  is  then  made 
strongly  acid,  and  finally  permanganate  is  added  to  light-red  coloration. 

To  determine  hyponitric  acid  in  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  transfer  a  few  c.  c. 
to  about  500  c.  c.  cold  pure  distilled  water  with  stirring,  and  determine 
the  nitrous  acid  produced.  1  eq.  nitrous  acid  found  corresponds  to  2  eq. 
hyponitric  acid,  for  the  latter — ^when  mixed  with  such  a  large  quantity  of 
water  as  is  indicated  above — is  decomposed  in  accordance  with  the 
foUowing  equation  :— 2  N  O^  +  2  H  O  =  HO,NO,  +  H  0,N0,  (Siq.  Feld- 

HAUSj). 

As  regards  the  estimation  of  nitrous  acid  with  binoxide  of  lead,  comp« 
op,  cit,  p.  431 ;  also  Lang's  observations,  idem,  p.  484. 

Second  IHviaion  of  the  First  Oroup  of  the  Acids, 

Sulphuric  Acid  ;  (Hydrofluosilicic  Acid). 

§  132. 
Sulphuric  Acid. 
I.  Determination. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  usually  determined  in  the  gravimetric  way  as  sulpJiate 
of  baryta.  The  acid  may,  however,  be  estimated  also  by  certain  volu- 
metric methods,  based  upon  the  insolubility  of  this  salt  (and  the  sulphate 

of  lead). 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode.  Naohtrage,  S.  384. 
t  Annal  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  86,  285. 
t  Zeitschrift  f.  analyfc.  Chem.  1,  426. 
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1.  Gravimetric  Method, 

Add  to  the  sufficientlj  dilute  solntion,  if  necessaiy,  some  hydrochloric 
acid  to  acid  reaetion,  heat  to  near  ebullition,  add  chloride  of  barium  in 
slight  exceaa,  and  proceed  as  directed  §  101,  1,  a.  The  washing  is  always 
best  efiected  by  decantation  first.  Should  the  analysed  solution  contain 
nitric  acid,  some  nitrate  of  baryta  is  likely  to  precipitate  in  conjunction 
with  the  sulphate ;  the  removal  of  this  admixture  of  nitrate  of  baryta 
from  the  precipitate  requires  protracted  washing  with  hot  water.  It  is, 
under  all  circumstances,  necessary  to  continue  the  washing  of  the  pre- 
cipitate imtil  the  last  washings  remain  perfectly  clear  upon  testing  with 
sulphuri<f  acid.  In  cases  where  perfect  accuracy  is  desirable  I  would  re- 
commend the  following  proceeding.  After  igniting  the  precipitate  according 
to  thd  directions  of  §  53,  and  weighing,  moisten  it  with  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  add  hot  water,  stir  widi  a  very  thin  glass  rod  or  with  a 
platinum  wire,  rinse  the  rod  or  wire,  and  warm  gently  for  some  time. 
Pour  the  almost  clear  fluid  on  to  a  small  filter,  and  test  the  filtrate  with 
sulphuric  acid.  If  this  produces  turbidity  or  a  precipitate,  which  is  a 
sign  that  the  sulphate  contains  an  admixture  of  another  baryta  salt,  wash 
the  residue  again  with  hot  water,  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  ren- 
dered turbid  by  sulphuric  acid.  Dry  now  the  precipitate  in  the  cruciblCi 
together  with  die  small  filter,  bum  the  latter  on  the  lid,  heat  to  redness, 
and  weigh.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  precipitated  from  a  solution 
containing  much  nitric  acid  or  much  alkaline  salt,  the  testing  of  the 
ignited  precipitate  is  not  merely  to  be  recommended,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  since  in  such  case  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  sulphate 
of  baryta  will  contain  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  nitrate  of  baryta  or  alkaline 
salt.  The  results  are  not  always  so  exact  aa  used  to  be  believed.  If 
precipitated  in  very  acid  solutions  a  little  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta  remains 
dissolved.  If  precipitated  in  very  saline  solutions,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
results  are  generally  too  high,  since  it  is  difficult  in  this  case  to  obtain  a 
pure  precipitate. 

The  sulphate  of  barjrta  has  a  great  tendency  to  carry  salts  (especially 
nitrates  and  chlorides)  down  with  it,  which  cannot  be  removed  at  all  by 
washing,  and  are  removed  but  imperfectly  often  when  the  ignited  precipi- 
tate is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.*  Fb.  STOLBAf  recom- 
mends treatment  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  copper  for  the  purification  of 
impure  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  demonstrates  the  accuracy  of  his  process 
by  numerous  analyses,  which  were  pi^rformed  purposely  under  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  i.e.,  in  the  presence  of  much  alkali-  and  baryta- 
salt.  The  solution  of  acetate  of  copper  is  prepared  from  the  crystallized 
salt  of  the  shops ;  if  it  contains  no  sulphuric  acid,  add  2  drops  of  the 
dilute  acid.  Dissolve  it  with  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid  in  hot  water, 
add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  enough  to  give  a  slight 
baryta  reaction,  boil  a  short  time  and  filter.  The  solution  on  cooling  de- 
posits crystals ;  the  supernatant  cold  saturated  solution  is  employed.  The 
small  addition  of  chloride  of  barium  to  the  solution  of  copper  containing 
a  little  sulphuric  acid,  is  for  the  purpose  of  incapacitating  the  fluid  for 
taking  up  any  sulphate  of  baryta,  by  saturating  it,  so  to  speak,  with  that 
substance. 

Aiber  the  precipitation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  effected  in  the^ 

*  Comp.  Zeitschrift  f.  analvt.  Chem.  1«  80. 
t  Ding,  polyt.  Jouro.  168,  48 ;  ZeitMsbrift  t  MuJyt,  Chem.  2,  390. 
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usual  maimer  in  the  finid  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  precipi- 
tate has  been  washed  hj  decantation  combined  with  filtration,  till  the 
filtrate  ceases  to  giye  a  reaction  for  baryta  and  chlorine  (at  least  for  baryta), 
treat  the  precipitate  still  in  the  beaker  with  40  or  50  c.  c.  of  the  copper 
solution,  add  some  water  and  acetic  acid,  and  digest  at  a  temperatoie  near 
the  boiling  point  for  10  or  15  minutes,  with  constant  agitation.  The 
acetic  acid  added  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  basio 
salt  during  this  operation.  If,  notwithstanding  the  precaution  taken,  basic 
salt  is  precipitated,  it  must  be  redissolved  by  addition  of  acetic  acid  (not 
hydrodilonc  acid).  After  the'precipitate  has  been  filtered  off  and  washed 
with  hot  water,  drop  a  few  drops  of  hydrochlorio  acid  on  it,  continue 
washing,  lastly  dry,  ignite  and  weigh. 

2.   Volumetric  Methods. 

a.  Ailer  Carl  Mohr.*  Make  a  standard  solution  by  dissolving  1  eq. 
(i.€.,  121*96  grm.)  pure  crystallized  ckkride  of  barium  (Ba  CI  +  2  aq.),, 
to  1  litre.  Add  to  the  fluid  to  be  examined  for  sulphuric  acidr— *which, 
should  it  contain  much  free  acid,  is  previously  to  be  nearly  neutralized 
with  poie  carbonate  of  soda — a  measured  quantity  of  this  soluticm,  best 
a  round  number  of  cubic  centimetres,  in  more  than  sufficient  pn^rtion 
to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  in  too  great  excess.  Digest  the 
mixture  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place,  then  precipitate,  without  previous 
filtration,  the  excess  of  chloride  of  barium  with  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  a  little  caustic  ammonia,  filter  off  the  precipitate  consisting  of 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  baryta,  wash  until  the  water  running  off  acts 
no  longer  upon  sensitive  red  litmus  paper,  and  then  determine  tibe  carbo^ 
nate  of  baryta  in  the  precipitate  by  the  alkalimetric  method  given  in 
§  223.  By  deducting  the  quantity  of  baryta  £>und  in  the  state  of  carbo- 
nate firom  that  corresponding  to  the  chloride  of  barium  added,  you  find 
the  amount  of  baryta  equivalent  to  the  sulphuric  acid  present.  Suppose 
you  have  added  to  Uie  fluid  under  examination — 

10  c.  c.  of  chloride  of  barium  solution  =  0*765  Ba  O, 
and  found,  at  the  end  of  the  process 

0-300  of  carbonate  of  baryta  =  0*233      „ 

the  remainder,         0*532  BaO, 

will  give  y6(SL  the  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  the  pro- 
portion : 

76*5  :  40  ::  0*532  :  x;  a;  =  0*278  (S  O,). 

This  calculation  may  be  considerably  simplified,  by  estimating  the  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  as  stated  in  §  223,  by  means  of  a  normal  solution  of 
nitric  acid ;  of  which  it  consequently  takes  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the 
chloride  of  barium  solution  to  neutralize  the  carbonate  of  baryta  precipi- 
tated firom  the  latter,  if  no  sulphuric  acid  is  present ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  acid  is  present,  less  of  the  nitric  acid  solution  is  required,  the  difference 
expressing  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  add.  In  the  above  example  it  took 
3*04  c.  c.  to  neutralize  the  carbonate  of  baryta  formed ;  deducting  these 
firom  the  10  c.  c.  used,  we  have  lefl  6*96  c.  c. 

• 

1000  :  6*96  : :  40  :  a; ;  x  =  0*278  (S  O,). 
*  Annal  d.  Ohem.  u.  Phann.  90,, 165. 
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The  results  of  this  methcMl  are  quite  satisfactory,  if  the  solution  does 
not  contain  too  much  free  acid ;  but  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of 
free  acid,  the  action  of  the  salt  of  ammonia  will  retain  carbonate  of 
baryta  in  solution,  which,  of  course,  will  make  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  appear  higher  than  is  really  the  case.  That  this  method  is  alto- 
gether inapplicable  in  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or  any 
other  acid  precipitating  baryta  salt  from  neutral  solutions,  need  hardly  be 
mentioned. 

b.  After  R.  Wildenstein  (first  process*).  The  principle  of  the  method 
consists  in  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of  barium,  and 
estimating  the  excess  of  the  latter  by  means  of  neutral  chromate  of  potassa ; 
the  chromate  being  added  directly  if  the  solution  is  neutral ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  acid,  afler  addition  of  ammonia  free  from  carbonic  acid  in 
slight  excess. 

Two  solutions  are  employed — 

1.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  1  c.  c.  of  which  corresponds  to  '02 
sulphuric  acid.  Prepared  by  dissolving  61  grm.  of  the  pure  crystallized 
salt  (BaCl  +  2  aq.)  to  1  litre. 

2.  A  solution  of  pure  neutral  chromate  of  potassa,  2  c.  c.  of  which 
precipitate  1  c.  c.  of  the  chloride  of  barium  solution.  Prepared  by  dis- 
solving 18*45  grm.  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  adding  ammonia  tUl  the 
reddish  yellow  color  has  turned  to  pale  yellow,  and  diluting  to  1  litre. 

The  first  thing  is  to  test  whether  the  two  solutions  stand  in  the  proper 
relation  to  one  another.  To  this  end  take  10  c.  c.  of  the  chloride  of 
barium  solution,  dilute  with  about  50  c.  c.  water,  heat  to  boiling,  and  add 
20*4  c.  c.  of  the  chromate  of  potassa  solution.  The  precipitate  soon  settles, 
and  the  supernatant  fluid  must  be  yellowish.  Add  now  chloride  of  bariiuu 
drop  by  drop  from  the  burette — '2  c.  c.  should  be  required. 

For  the  actual  analysis,  dissolve  the  substance  in  about  50  c.  c.  water 
in  a  flask  of,  say  200  c.  c,  heat  to  boiling,  and  run  in  chloride  of  barium, 
till  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  certainly  precipitated,  but  avoiding 
a  large  excess  of  the  precipitant.  Boil  now  for  half  to  one  minute,  and  if 
acid,  neutralize  with  ammonia  free  from  carbonic  acid,  and  add,  no  matter 
whether  the  fluid  is  turbid  or  not,  chromate  of  potassa  in  quantities  of 
'5  c.  c.  at  a  time.  The  fluid  now  rabidly  becomes  clear  on  gentle  agita- 
tion, so  that  one  can  easily  recognise,  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  yellow 
coloration,  when  the  chromic  acid  ceases  to  be  precipitated.  As  soon  as 
this  point  is  reached,  add  chloride  of  bariimi  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  till  the 
fluid  is  again  completely  decolorized ;  for  this  purpose  generally  only  a 
few  drops,  at  the  most  only  '4  c.  c,  are  required.  Finally  divide  the  c.  c. 
of  chromate  used  by  2,  deduct  them  from  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of 
barium  used,  and  reckon  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  remainder.  The 
author  has  communicated  several  test-analyses,  the  results  of  which  are,  for 
technical  purposes,  satisfactory. 

c.  Afler  R.  Wildenstein  (second  processf ).  Of  all  the  methods  for  the 
volutnetric  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  simplest  and  that  which  is 
capable  of  the  most  general  application,  is  to  drop  into  the  solution  con- 
taining excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  standard  chloride  of  barium  solution, 
till  the  exact  point  is  reached  when  no  more  precipitation  takes  place. 
This  point  is  difiicult  to  hit,  and  hence  the  method  has  only  found  a  very 
limited  use. 

Wildenstein  has  given  this  method  a  practical  form,  which  renders  it 

*  ZeitBohrift  f.-analyt.  Ohem.  1,  328.  t   Ibid.  1,  432. 
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poesible  to  complete  an  analyuB  in  about  tialf  an  hoar,  and  at  the  game  time 

to  obtain  ntisfactory  results.     He  employe  the  apparatus,  fig.  68.     A  ia  & 

bottle  of  white  glass,  vhoae  bottom  has  been  removed, 

it  contains  900 — 950  c.  c.     B  is  a  strong  fimnel-tube, 

with  bell-shaped  filnnel,  and  bent  as   Bhown,  provided 

below  with  a  piece  of  india-mbber  tube,  a  screw  com- 
pression-cock,  and  a  small  piece  of  tubing  not  drawn  '^  ' 

out.     The  length  irom  c  to  (1  is  about  7^-8,  &om  <i  to  e  .  k 

about  12  cm.  The  opening  of  the  liinnel-tube  f,  which 

may  with  advantage  have  a  diameter  of  2'5  to  3  cm.,  is 

covered  as  follows :— Take  a  piece  of  fine  new  woollen 

stuff  or  muslin,  iree  fiom  sulphuric  acid,  and  about 
6  cm.  square,  lay  on  it  two  pieces  of  Swedish  paper  of 

the  same  size,  and  then  another  piece  of  stuff  like  the 

Brat,  now  bind  these  altogether  over  the  opening  f,  care- 
fully and  without  injuring  the  paper,  by  means  of  a 
strong  linen  thread  which  has  been  drawn  a  few  times  Fig.  M. 

over  was,  and  cut  it  off  even  all  round.     We  have  now 
a  small  Hyphen-filter,  which  enables  us  to  filter  off  a  portion  of  fluid  con- 
tained in  A,  and  turbid  firom  sulphate  of  baryta,  clear  and  with  comparative 
rapidity. 

On  gradually  adding  chloride  of  barium  to  the  dilute  acid  solution  of  a 
Bulphate  a  point  occurs  which  may  be  compared  to  the  neutral  point  in 
precipitating  silver  with  chloride  of  sodium  (see  p.  207} ;  t.«.,  there  is  a 
certiun  moment,  when  a  portion  filtered  off  will  give  a  turbidity  both  with 
Hulphuric  add  and  chloride  of  barium  after  tJie  Upse  of  a  few  minutes. 
On  this  account  we  must  either  proceed  on  the  principle  recommended  for 
the  estimation  of  silver,  t'.e.,  disr^arding  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium 
in  the  solution,  to  standardize  it  by  adding  it  to  a  known  amount  of  a  sul- 
phate, till  a  precipitate  ceases  to  be  formed ;  or  else  we  must — and  Wildeh- 
STEIN  recommends  this  latter  course— consider  as  the  end-point  of  the 
reaction  the  point  at  which  chloride  of  barium  ceases  to  produce  a  dis- 
tinctly visible  precipitation  in  the   cleat  filtrate  afler   a   lapse   of  two 


The  chloride  of  barium  solution  is  preparedas  in  b,  so  that  1  c.  c.  corre- 
sponds to  -02  sulphuric  acid.     The  process  is  as  follows : — 

First  prepare  Uie  solution  of  the  sulphate  to  be  analysed  (using  about 
3  or  4  grra.),  then  fill  A  with  warm  water,  open  the  cock  with  the  screw 
or  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod,  and  wait  till  the  syphon  B  u  quite  full  of 
water.  If  the  water  runs  down  the  tube  c  e  without  filling  it  entirely, 
close  and  open  the  cock  a  few  times,  and  this  inconvenience  will  be  removed. 
(It  is  not  allowable  to  suck  at  e,  or  to  fill  the  syphon  with  the  wash-bottla 
at  e,  as  either  proceeding  would  inevitably  lead  to  injuring  the  filter.)  Now 
close  the  cock  and  pour  out  the  warm  water,  replace  it  by  400  c.  c.  of  boiling 
water,  add  the  ready- prepared  solution  of  the  sulphate,  and  a  suitable 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  if  necessary,  and  run  in  the  chloride  of 
barium  solution,  at  first  in  rather  large  portions,  at  last  in  ^  c.  c.  Before 
eachfreshadditionof  chloride  of  barium  open  the  cock  and  allow  rather  more 
liquid  to  flowinto  a  beaker  than  corresponds  to  the  contents  of  the  syphon. 
This  quantity  should  be  previously  ascertained,  and  a  mark  indicating  it 
niade  on  the  beaker.  Now  close  the  cock  and  pour  the  filtrate  without 
loss  back  into  A.  (As  the  beaker  is  used  over  and  over  again  for  the  same 
purpose  it  need  not  be  rinsed  out.)     Now  run  some  of  the  fluid  into  a 


1 
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test  tube,  so  as  to  one- third  fill  it,  add  to  the  clear  fiuid  2  drops  of  chloride 
of  barium  from  the  burette  and  shake.  If  a  precipitate  or  turbidity  is  pro- 
duced return  the  portion  to  the  main  quantity.  The  experiment  is  finished 
when  the  last  portion  tested  shows  afber  the  lapse  a£  exactly  two  minutes 
no  distinctly  visible  turbidity.  The  drops  of  chloride  of  barium  used  for 
the  last  testing  are  of  course  not  reckoned.  The  slight  error  involved  firom 
the  fiurt  that  the  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  syphon  is  finally  unacted  on, 
is  too  small  to  be  noticed.  During  the  experiment  the  filter  must  not  be 
injured  by  the  stirring.  In  case  the  point  has  been  overstepped,  add 
1  c.  c.  of  dilute  sidphurio  acid  (equivalent  to  the  chloride  of  barium)  to 
Ay  and  endeavor  to  hit  the  end-point  again.  Here  1  o.  c.  will  have  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  c.  c.  of  chloride  of  barium  used. 

The  results  obtained  by  Wildenstein  are  of  sufficient  accuracy  for 
technical  purposes.  Some'  experiments  made  in  my  own  laboratory  were 
also  quite  satis&ctory.  ^ 

d.  There  is  a  method  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the  method  on  p.  279 
for  determining  phosphoric  acid.  This  process  is  rather  of  limited  appli- 
cation, as  it  is  rendered  very  troublesome  by  the  presence  of  chlorides,  and 
is  completely  useless  in  the  presence  of  all  those  salts,  such  as  nitrate  and 
acetate  of  ammonia,  &c.,  which  increase  the  solubility  of.  sulphate  of  lead. 
In  estimating  the  sulphuric  acid  in  pure  sulphates,  Schwarz  obtained  satis- 
fiictory  results.  Each  c.  c.  of  the  f^  normal  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead 
corresponds  to  0*008  grm.  sulphuric  acid. 

n.  Separation  of  Sulphuric  'Acid  from  the  Basks. 

a.  From  those  Bases  with  which  the  Acid  forms  Ck)MP0UNDS  soluble 

IN  Water  or  in  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  as  Iq  I.  The  filtrate  which  contains, 
besides  the  bases  originally  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  also  the 
excess  of  the  chloride  of  barium  used,  is  treated  by  the  methods  given  in 
Section  Y.  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  bases  in  question  from  biu'y  ta. 

b.  Prom    those     Bases   with    which    the    Acid    forms    Compounds 

insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble  in  Water  or  in  Hydrochloric 
Acid. 

a.  From  Baryta^  Strontia,  and  Lime, 

Fuse  the  finely  pulverized  compound  under  examination,  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  with  5  parts  of  mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa.  Put  the 
crucible,  with  its  contents,  into  a  beaker,  or  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish,  pour  water  over  it,  and  apply  heat  until  the  alkaline  sulphates  and 
carbonates  are  completely  dissolved;  filter  the  hot  solution  fi:om  the 
residuary  carbonates  of  the  earths,  wash  the  latter  thoroughly  with  water, 
to  which  a  little  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  and 
determine  according  to$§101tolOd.  If  the  precipitates  have  been  well 
waslied,  it  is  perfectly  admissible  to  ignite  and  weigh  at  once.  Precipitate 
the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  filtrate,  as  in  I.  Finely  pulverized  sulphate  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  strontia  may  be  completely  decomposed  also  by  boiling 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa;*  the  same  process  will  answer 
also  for  sulphate  of  baryta ;  but  the  operation  is  far  more  difficult,  and 
complete  decomposition  is  effected  only  by  boiling  the  precipitate,  after 

*  Carbonate  of  soda  does  not  answer  as  welL 
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decanting  the  fluid  repeatedly  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  carbonated 
alkali  (H.  Eose*). 

p.  From  Oxide  of  Lead. 

The  simplest  way  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  lead  con- 
sists in  digesting  it,  at  the  common  temperature,  with  a  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  or  potassa,  filtering,  washing  the  precipitate,  determining 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate,  as  in  I.,  dissolving  the  precipitate,  which 
contains  alkali,  in  nitric  acid  or  acetic  acid,  and  determining  the  lead  in 
the  solution,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  162. 

Presence  of  strontia  and  lime  necessitates  no  alteration  in  this  method  ; 
but  if  baryta  also  is  present,  and  it  is  accordingly  necessary  to  ignite  f  the 
mixture  with  carbonated  alkalies,  (or  to  boil  repeatedly  widi  firesh  portions 
of  solution  of  the  same,)  a  small  portion  of  lead  always  remains  in  solution 
in  the  alkaline  fluid ;  this  must  be  precipitated  by  passing  carbonic  acid, 
before  filtering. 

Supplement  to  the  Second  Division. 

§  133. 
Hybrofluosilicic  Acid. 

If  you  have  hydrofiuosilicic  acid  in  solution,  add  solution  of  chloride  of 
potassium,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  then  a  volume  of  strong  alcohol  equal  to 
the  fluid  present,  collect  the  precipitated  silicofluoride  of  potassium  or  sodium 
on  a  weighed  filter,  and  wash  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  spirit  of 
wine  and  water.  Dry  the  washed  precipitate  at  100®,  and  weigh.  Mix 
the  alcoholic  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  treat 
the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.  If  this  leaves  an  undissolved 
residue  of  silicic  acid,  this  is  a  sign  that  the  examined  acid  contained  an 
excess  of  silicic  acid ;  the  weight  of  the  readue  shows  the  amount  of  the 
excess. 

Silicofluoride  of  potassium  has  the  formula  K  Fl,  Si  Fl,,  silicofluoride  of 
sodium,  Na  Fl,  Si  Fl^.  Both  compoimds  are  anhydrous  at  100*.  They 
dissolve  with  difliculty  in  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  dilute  spirit  of*  wine. 
The  analysis  of  silicofluorides  of  metals  is  best  eflected  by  heating  in  pla- 
tinum vessels,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  fluoride  of  silicon  and 
hydrofluoric  acid  volatilize,  the  bases  are  left  behind  in  the  form  of  sulphates, 
and  may,  in  many  cases,  afl;er  volatilization  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
be  weighed  as  such.  If  the  metallic  silicofluorides  to  be  analyzed  contain 
water,  mix  them  most  intimately  with  6  parts  of  recently  ignited  oxide  of 
lead  (H.  Eose),  cover  the  mixture,  in  a  small  retort,  with  a  layer  of  pure 
oxide  of  lead,  weigh  the  retort,  heat  cautiously  until  the  contents  begin  to 
fuse  together,  remove  the  aqueous  vapor  still  remaining  in  the  vessel  by 
suction,  and  weigh  the  retort  again  when  cold.  The  diminution  of  weight 
shows  the  quantity  of  water  expelled.  Do  not  neglect  testing  the  drops  of 
the  escaping  water  with  litmus  paper ;  the  result  is  accurate  only  if  they 
have  no  acid  reaction ;  compare  §  35,  j3. 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  64,  382,  and  65,  816. 
f  This  igDiticn  is  most  safely  effected  ia  a  porcelain  crucible. 
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Third  Division  of  the  First  Oroup  of  the  Acids, 

Phosphoric  Acid — Boracic  Acid — Oxalic  Actd — Hydrofluoric 

Acid. 

§  134. 

1.  Phosphoric  Acid. 
I.  Determination. 

Tiibasic  phosphoric  acid  may  be  determined  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
The  forms  in  which  this  determination  may  be  effected  have  been  given 
already  in  §  93,  4.  The  most  appropriate  forms  for  the  purpose,  however, 
are  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  and  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium, 
because  ^ey  are  in  themselves  well  worthy  of  recommendation  and  can  be 
employed  in  almost  all  cases.  The  determination  as  pyrophosphate  of 
magnesia  is  frequently  preceded  by  precipitation  in  another  way,  especially 
as  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia,  occasionally  as  phosphate  of  .bin- 
oxide  of  tin  or  of  suboxide  of  mercury.  The  other  forms  in  which  phos- 
phoric acid  may  be  determinea  give  also,  in  part,  very  good  results,  but 
admit  only  of  a  more  limited  application. 

With  regard  to  meta-  and  pyrophosphoric  acids,  I  have  simply  to 
remark  here  that  these  acids  cannot  be  determined  by  any  of  the  metiiods 
given  below.  The  best  way  to  effect  their  determination  is  to  convert 
them  into  tribasic  phosphoric  acid ;  as  follows : — 

a.  In  the  dry  way.  By  protracted  fusion  with  from  4  to  6  parts  of 
mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa.  This  method  is,  however,  applicable 
only  in  the  case  of  meta-  and  pyrophosphates  of  the  alkalies,  and  of  those 
meta-  or  pyrophosphates  of  metallic  oxides  which  are  completely  decom- 
posed by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates ;  it  fails,  accordingly,  for  instance, 
with  the  salts  of  alkaline  earths,  magnesia  excepted. 

/3.  In  the  wet  way.  The  salt  is  heated  for  some  time  with  a  strong  acid, 
best  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (Weber*).  This  method  leads  only 
to  the  attainment  of  approximate  results,  in  the  case  of  all  salts  whose  bases 
form  soluble  compoimds  with  the  acid  added,  since  in  these  cases  the  meta- 
or  pyrophosphoric  acid  is  never  completely  liberated;  but  the  desired 
result  may  be  fully  attained  by  the  use  of  any  acid  which  forms  insoluble 
compounds  with  the  bases  present.  Eespecting  the  partial  conversion  in 
the  former  case,  I  have  fouind  that  it  approaches  the  nearer  to  completeness 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  free  acid  added,f  and  that  the  ebullition  must 
be  long  continued  (comp.  Expt.  No.  36). 

Bunce's  statement,^  that  phosphoric  acid  volatilizes  when  a  phosphate  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  and  tlie  residue 
heated  a  little,  is  quite  erroneous  (compare  my  paper  on  the  subject,  in 
**  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm."  86,  216).  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  under  these  dr- 
cumstances  changes,  not  indeed  at  100^,  but  at  a  temperature  still  below 
1 50°,  to  pyrophosphoric  acid  ;  thus,  for  instance,  upon  evaporating  common 

♦  Pogg.  Annal.  78,  137. 
+  There  are,  however,  other  coosiderations  which  forbid  going  too  far  in  this 
vespect. 

X  Sillim.  Jonm.  May,  1851,  p.  405. 
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phosphate  of  soda  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  and  drying  the  residue 
at  150%  we  obtain  Na  CI  +  Na  O,  H  O,  P  O,. 

a.  Determination  as  Phosphate  of  Lead. 

Proceed  as  with  arsenic  acid,  §  1 27,  1  (i.e.,  evaporate  with  a  weighed 
quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  ignite).  This  method  presupposes  that  no 
other  acid  is  present  in  the  aqueous  or  nitric  acid  solution ;  it  has  this 
great  advantage  that  it  gives  correct  results,  no  matter  whether  the  phos* 
phoric  acid  present  is  mono-,  bi-,  or  tribasic. 

b.  Determination' as  Pyrophosphate  of  Magnesia, 

a.  Direct  determination  (suitable  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  acid  is  present  in  the  tribasic  state,  either  free  or  combined  witli 
an  alkali). 

Add  to  the  solution  a  clear  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  ammonia  (see  §  62,  6),  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues 
to  form ;  should  the  solution  not  yet  evolve  a  strong  ammoniacal  odor,  add 
some  more  ammonia ;  let  the  mixture  stand  12 — 24  hours,  without  applying 
heat,  the  glass  being  covered,  filter,  wash  the  crystalline  precipitate  witi^ 
a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  water  and  1  part  of  solution  of  ammonia,  until  the 
washings,  after  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  are  no  longer  rendered  turbid 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  proceed  afterwards  exactly  as  directed  in  §  104,  2. 
The  results  are  very  accurate  (Expt.  No.  89).  The  loss  sustained  from  the 
slight  solubility  of  the  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  very 
trifling  (Expt.  No.  32),  and  may  even  be  altogether  corrected  by  measuring 
the  filtrate  and  washings,  and  adding  for  every  64  c.  c.  0*001  grm.  pyro- 
phosphate of  magnesia.  If  this  correction  is  to  be  applied,  the  washing 
must  be  performed  very  cautiously  and  with  small  quantities  at  a  time  of 
the  ammonia- water,  so  that  we  may  assume  that  the  latter  runs  through  a 
saturated  solution  of  the  salt.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and 
residue,  see  §  74.  If  the  solution  contains  pyrophosphoric  acid,  the  preci- 
pitate is  fiocculent,  and  dissolves  in  ammoniated  water  (Weber). 

fl.  Indirect  determination^  with  previoiis  precipitation  as  phospho- 
molyhdate  of  ammoniay  Sonnenschein*.  (Applicable  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  present  in  the  tribasic  state,  even  in  presence  of 
alkaline  earths,  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,-  &c.  Tartaric  acid,  however, 
and  similarly  acting  organic  substances  must  be  absent.) 

The  molybdenum  solution  described  in  the  **  Qual.  Anal.,"  p,  54,  is 
employed  as  the  precipitant.  The  fluid  to  be  examined  for  phosphoric  acid 
should  be  concentrated,  it  may  contain  free  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 
Transfer  it  to  a  beaker  and  add  it  considerable  quantity  of  the  molybdenum 
solution, — about  40  parts  molybdic  acid  must  be  added  for  every  1  part 
phosphoric  acid — stir,  without  touching  the  sides,  and  keep  covered  12  or 
24  hours  in  a  warm  place  (not  hotter  than  40°).  Then  remove  a  portion 
of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  with  a  pipette,  mix  it  with  an  equal  volume 
of  molybdenum  solution,  and  allow  it  to  stand  some  time  at  40^.  If  a 
further  precipitation  takes  place,  return  the  portion  to  the  main  quantity, 
add  more  molybdenum  solution,  allow  to  stand  again  12  to  24  hours  and 
test  again.  When  complete  precipitation  has  been  eflected,  transfer  the 
precipitate  to  a  small  filter,  remove  the  rest  from  the  beaker  by  means  of 
portions  of  the  filtrate,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  molybdenum  solution  and  water,  which  should  be  dropped  on  in  small 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  58,  S43. 
II.  T 
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quantities.  Then  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  ammonia  on  the  filter,  wash  the 
latter,  neutralize  a  portion  of  the  ammonia  in  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric 
acid  (the  solution  must  of  course  still  remain  strongly  ammoniacal  and 
clear),  and  precipitate  with  magnesia-mixture  (compare  a).  The  results  are. 
accurate. 

As  this  method  requires  so  large  a  quantity  of  molybdic  acid,  it  is  usually 
resorted  to  only  in  cases  where  methods  &,  a,  and  c  are  inapplicable ;  and 
the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  quantity  of  substance  taken  to  operate 
upon  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  0*1  grm.  Arsenic  acid  and  silicic  acid,*  if 
present,  must  first  be  removed.  Of  all  the  methods  for  determining  phos- 
phoric acid  which  are  admissible  in  the  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  alumina,  this  is  the  best  in  my  opinion,  in  the  case  of  small  quantities 
of  the  acid  with  large  quantities  of  these  bases. 

y.  Indirect  determination^  with  previous  precipitation  as  phosphate  of 
suboxide  of  mercury^  H.  KosEf.     (Applicable  for  the  separation  of  phos- 
phoric acid  from  all  bases,  with  the  exception  of  alumina.    Comp.  §  135,  k,) 

Dissolve  tlie  phosphate  in  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  a  quantity  of 
nitric  acid,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  add  to  the  solution  pure  metallic  mercm-y 
in  suflScient  quantity  to  leave  a  portion,  even  though  only  a  small  one, 
imdissolved  by  the  free  acid.  Evaporate  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness. 
If  the  warm  mass  still  evolves  an  odor  of  nitric  acid,  moisten  it  with 
watef ,  and  heat  again  on  the  water-bath,  until  it  smells  no  longer  of  nitric 
acid.  Add  now  hot  water,  pass  through  a  small  filter,  and  wash  until  the 
washings  leave  no  longer  a  fixed  residue  upon  platinum.  Dry  the  filter, 
which,  besides  the  phosphate,  contains  also  basic  nitrate  of  suboxide  of 
mercury  and  free  mercury,  mix  its  contents,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with 
mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa  in  excess,  roll  the  filter  into  the 
shape  of  a  ball,  place  it  in  a  hollow  made  in  the  mixture,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  a  layer  of  the  mixed  carbonates.  Expose  the  crucible,  under 
a  chimney  with  good  draught,  for  about  half  an  hour  to  a  moderate  heat, 
so  that*it  does  not  get  red-hot.  At  this  temperature,  the  nitrate  of  sub- 
oxide of  mercury  and  the  metallic  mercury  volatilize.  Heat  now  over  the 
lamp  to  the  most  intense  ignition,  and  treat  the  residue  with  hot  water, 
which  will  dissolve  it  completely,  if  no  sesquioxide  of  iron  be  present. 
Supersaturate  the  clear  (if  necessary,  filtered)  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  add  ammonia  and  magnesia-mixture,  and  proceed  as  in  a. 

Z.  Indirect  determination,  with  previous  precipitation  as  phosphate  of 
binoxide  of  tin. 

aa,  Afi;er  W.-Beissig.^     Dissolve  the  substance  in  which  the  phosphoric 

*  Silicio  add  may  also  be  thrown  down,  in  fonn  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  by  acid  solution 
of  molybdate  of  ammonia,  especially  in  presenoe  of  mach  chloride  of  ammonium 
(W.  Knop,  Chem.  Centndb.  1857,  601).  Mr.  Grundmann,  who  repeated  Knop*s 
experiments  in  my  laboratory,  obtained  the  same  results.  The  precipitate  dissolves  in 
ammonia.  If  the  solation,  after  addition  of  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  Ume,  the  silicic  acid  separates,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  may  then  be 
precipitated  from  the  filtrate  with  magnesia- mixture ;  it  is,  however,  always  the  safer 
way  to  remove  silicic  acid  first. 

t  Pogg.  Anna].  76,  218. 

t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  98,  889.  The  method  is  a  judicious  modification  of 
Beynoso's  process  (Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  54,  261),  which  latter,  though  in  principle 
free  from  defects,  vet  presents  certain  practical  difficulties,  owing  principally  to  Uie 
large  proportion  of  tinfoil  required  for  the  process  (eight  times  the  quantity  of  the 
phosphoric  acid),  which  makes  the  presence  dT  even  slight  impurities  in  the  tin  a  source 
of  considerable  error.  These  remarks  of  Beissig  completely  coincide  with  the  results  of 
my  own  experiments. 
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acid  is  to  be  estimated  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  add,  at  least,  eight 
times  as  much  tinfoil  as  there  is  phosphoric  acid  present,  and  -warm  the 
mixture  for  five  or  six  hours,  Tmtil  the  precipitate  has  completely  sub- 
sided, leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  clear.*  Wash  by  decantation  com- 
bined with  filtration,  rinse  the  washed  precipitate  into  a  platinum  dish, 
and  digest  with  a  small  quantity  of  highly  concentrated  solution  cf£  potassa. 
The  product  of  this  operation  is  a  mixture  of  metastannate  and  phosphate 
of  potassa,  which,  upon  addition  of  hot  water,  dissolves  to  a  clear  fluid, 
and  even  very  readily  if  there  has  not  been  too  much  hydrate  of  potassa 
used.  Dissolve,  in  die  same  way,  the  trifling  particles  of  the  precipitate 
which  may  still  adhere  to  the  filter,  add  this  solution  to  that  of  the  preci- 
pitate, transfer  the  whole  fluid  to  a  weighed  flask  of  a  litre  capacity,  and 
dilute  with  water  to  make  the  fluid  up  to  about  900  grm. ;  saturate  now 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  adding  also  some  pentasulphide  of  ammonium, 
and  then  acetic  acid,  imtil  the  bisulphide  of  tin  is  precipitated,  and  the 
fluid  slightly  acid.  Replace  the  flask  now  on  the  scale,  add  water,  until 
the  contents  weigh  1000  grm.  (or  some  other  round  number),  shake,  allow 
it  to  stand  from  12  to  16  hours,  filter  the  supernatant  clear  fluid  into  a 
porcelain  dish,  and  weigh  the  flask  again,  which  now  contains  the  rest  of 
the  fluid,  together  with  the  sulphide  of  tin.  The  weight  found  gives,  by 
simple  subtraction,  also  the  quantity  of  the  filtrate  in  which  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  to  be  estimated.  The  proportion  which  this  bears  to  the  total 
quantity  of  the  fluid,  viz.,  1000  grm.,  minus  the  weight  of  the  sulphide 
of  tin  (which  may  be  calculated  with  sufiicient  accuracy  fix>m  the  amount 
of  tin  originally  used,  or  may  be  estimated  in  the  direct  way),  is  easily 
found. 

Wash  the  filter  used  in  transferring  the  clear  fluid  from  the  flask  to  the 
porcelain  dish,  and  add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate  in  the  latter ;  evaporate 
the  fluid  to  a  small  bulk,  and  estimate  the  phosphoric  acid  in  this  according 
to  the  directions  of  6,  a.  The  way  here  recommended  of  eflecting  the 
separation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  fluid  firom  the  sulphide  of  tin  must  be 
resorted  to  of  necessity,  since  in  the  filtration  and  washing  of  the  sulphide, 
no  matter  whether  with  pure  water  or  water  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  a  small  quantity  of  tin  would  inevitably  be  dissolved.  Eesults 
accurate. 

bb,  Afl»r  GiRAHD.!  In  order  to  render  the  method  depending  on  the 
original  separation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin, 
applicable  in  the  presence  of  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  Girard 
proceeds  as  follows :  having  obtained  the  precipitate  as  in  aa,  consisting  of 
metastannic  acid  and  phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin,  together  with  a  little 
phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  of  alumina,  and  having  washed  it 
first  by  decantation,  then  on  a  filter,  he  heats  it  with  a  small  quantity  of 
aqua  regia,  and  then  adds — without  troubling  about  a  little  remaining 
undissolved — ammonia  in  excess,  then  sulphide  of  ammonium  also  in 
excess.  The  whole  is  digested  about  two  hours,  and  then  filtered ;  the 
precipitate,  consisting  of  sulphide  of  iron  and  hydrate  of  aliunina,  is  washed 
with  water  to  which  a  little  sulphide  of  ammonium  has  been  added,  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  thus  formed  mixed  with  the  filtrate  firom 
the  tin  precipitate  which  contains  the  principal  quantity  of  the  bases. 
From  the  sulphide  of  ammoniimi  filtrate,  which  contains  bisulphide  of  tin 

*  In  the  presence  of  alumina  or  Besqniozide  of  iron  portions  of  these  bases  pass  into 
tbe  precipitate  (Girard). 

t  Compt.  rend.  54,  468  ;  Zeltschrift  f.  analj^t.  Cbeou  1,  866. 

t2 
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and  phosphate  of  ammonia,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  at  once  precipitated  bj 
magnesia-mixture.  I  may  add  that  Girard  considers  4  to  5  parts  tin 
sufficient  for  1  part  phosphoric  acid.  The  residts  afforded  by  his  test- 
analyses  are  unexceptionable. 

c.  Determination  as  Phosphate  of  Seaquioxide  of  Uranium. 

After  Leconte,  A.  Arendt,  and  W.  ICnop*  (very  suitable  in  presence 
of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  but' not  in  presence  of  any  notable  amount 
of  alumina ;  in  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  method  can  be  applied 
only  with  certain  modifications,  see  §  135,  g,  y).  Where  it  is  possible, 
prepare  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  the  salt.  If  you  have  a  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution,  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  acid  by  evapo- 
ration, add  ammonia  until  red  litmus  paper  dipped  into  it  turns  very  distinctly 
blue,  and  then  redissolve  the  precipitate  formed  in  acetic  acid.  If  mineral 
acids  were  present,  add  also  some  acetate  of  ammonia.  Mix  the  fluid  now 
with  solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and  heat  the  mixture 
to  boiling,  which  will  cause  the  phosphoric  acid  to  separate,  in  form  of 
yellow  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  ammoniisi. 

Wash  the  precipitate,  first  by  decantation,  boiling  up  each  time,  then  by 
filtration ;  the  operation  may  be  materially  &cilitated,  by  adding,  imme- 
diately after  precipitation,  as  soon  as  the  liquid  has  cooled  a  little,  2  or  3 
drops  of  chloroform,  and  giving  the  mixture  a  vigorous  shake,  or  boiling 
it  once  or  twice.  Dry  the  precipitate,  and  ignite  as  directed  §  53.  It 
is  advisable  to  evaporate  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid  on  the  ignited 
precipitate  repeatedly,  and  to  re-ignite.  The  residue  must  have  the 
color  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and 
residue,  see  §  93,  4,  e.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  dissolve  the  ignited 
residue  again,  for  the  purpose  of  reprecipitating  it,  this  can  be  done  only 
after  fiising  it  with  a  large  excess  of  mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa, 
and  thereby  converting  the  pyrophosphoric  into  tribasic  phosphoric  acid. 
Results  accurate ;  compare  the  proofe  given  by  the  authors,  and  Expt. 
No.  90. 

d.  Determination  as  Basic  Phosphate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

a.  Proceed  exactly  as  in  the  determination  of  arsenic  acid,  by  v.  Kobell's 
modification  of  Berthier's  method  (§'127,  3,  6).    The  results  are  accurate. 

/3.  Mix  the  acid  fiuid  containing  the  phosphoric  acid  with  an  excess  of 
solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  of  known  strength,  add,  if  necessary, 
Bufiicient  alkali  to  neutralize  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  acid,  mix  with 
acetate  of  soda  in  excess,  and  boil.  If  the  quantity  of  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride of  iron  added  was  sufiicient,  the  precipitate  must  be  brownish- 
red.  'This  precipitate  consists  of  basic  phosphate  and  basic  acetate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Filter  off  boiling,  wash  widi  boiling  water  mixed 
with  some  acetate  of  ammonia,  dry  carefully,  and  ignite  in  a  platinum 
crucible  with  access  of  air  (§  53).  Moisten  Uie  residue  left  upon  ignition 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  evaporate  this  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  ignite  again. 
Should  this  operation  have  increased  the  weight,  which,  however,  is 
not  usually  the  case,  it  must  be  repeated,  until  the  weight  remains  con- 
stant.    Deduct  from  the  weight  of  the  residue  that  of  the  sesquioxide 

*  Leconte  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  method  of  precipitating  phoephoric  acid 
from  acetic  acid  solutions  by  means  of  a  salt  of  uranium  (Jahresb.  von  Liebig  und  Kopp, 
fttr  1853,  642) ;  A.  Arendt  and  W.  Knop  have  subsequently  subjected  it  to  a  careful 
imd  searching  examination  (Chem.  Centi-albl.  1856,  769,  803 ;  and  1857,  177). 
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of  iron  contained  in  the  solution  added ;  the  difference  is  the  phosphoric 
acid. 

[This  modification  of  Schctlze's  method  was  first  recommended  hj  A. 
MiJLLEB  ;*  it  has  been  adopted  also  by  Way  and  Ogston,  in  their  analyses 
of  a8hes.f  Muller^s  improyement  consists  in  the  use  of  a  solution  of 
fiesquichloride  of  iron  of  known  strength,  whereby  the  estimation  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the  residue  (which  would  have  to  be  effected  in  the 
manner  described  §  113,  3)  is  dispensed  with.] 

y.  (J.,Wees£m's  method,  suitable  for  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  {)  Mix  the  nitric 
acid  solution  of  the  phosphate  imder  examination,  which  must  contain  no 
other  strong  acid,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  of  known 
strength,  in  sufficient  proportion  to  insure  the  formation  of  a  basic  salt ; 
evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness,  heat  the  residue  to  160**,  imtil  no  more 
nitric  acid  iumes  escape,  treat  with  hot  water  until  all  nitrates  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  are  removed,  ||  collect  the  yellow-ochreous  precipitate 
on  a  filter,  dry,  ignite  (see  §  53),  weigh,  and  deduct  from  the  weight  the 
quantity  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  added.  ^ 

e.  Determination  as  Basic  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  (3  Mg  O,  P  O^). 

(Fr.  Schulze's  method,  suitable  more  particularly  to  effect  the  separation 
of  phosphoric  acid  firom  the  alkalies.^) 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  phosphate,  which  contains  chloride  of 
ammonium,  with  a  weighed  excess  of  pure  magnesia,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
ignite  the  residue  until  the  chloride  of  ammonium  is  expelled,  and  separate 
the  magnesia,»which  is  still  present  in  form  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  by 
means  of  oxide  of  mercury  (§  104,  3,  h).  Treat  the  ignited  residue  witii 
water,  filter  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals,  wash  the 
{Precipitate,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  excess  of  weight  over  that  of 
the  magnesia  used  shows  the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Besults 
satisfactory. 

/.  Determination  hy  Volumetric  Analysis, 

1.   With  Uranium  Solution, 

The  employment  of  this  solution  was  recommended  twelve  years  ago  by 
Leconte.**  NEUBAUERft  improved  the  method  and  described  it  in  detail, 
and  afterwards  it  was  recommended  again  by  Pincus,}  J  and  subsequently  by 
BoDEK£R.||||  The  principle  of  the  method  is  as  fbUows  :  acetate  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  uranium  precipitates  firom  solutions  rendered  acid  by  acetic  acid, 
phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  or — in  the  presence  of  considerable 
quantities  of  ammoniacal  salts — phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and 
ammonia.  The  proportion  between  the  uraniimi  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
is  the  same  in  both  compounds.  Both  compounds  when  fireshly  precipi- 
tated and  suspended  in  water  are  left  unchanged  by  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium ;  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indicated 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  47,  S41. 
f  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultaral  Society,  viii.  part,  i, 
t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  67,  8. 
II  In   presence  of  magnesia,  warming  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  is 
advisable. 

%  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  63,  440. 

^  Jabresber.  von  Liebig  u.  Kopp,  fUr  1853,  642. 

ff  Arcbiv  fUr  wissenscbaJftlicbe  Heilkunde,  iy.  228. 

tt  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  76,  104,         ||i]  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  117, 195. 
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by  this  reagent  with  great  delicacj,  insoluble  reddish-brown  ferrocyanide 
of  uranium  being  precipitated. 

According  to  Neubauer*  the  following  solutions  are  employed  :^— 

a.  A  Solution  of  Phosphoric  Acid  of  known  strength. 

Prepared  by  dissolving  10*085  grm.  pure,  crystallized,  uneffloresced,  pow- 
dered, and  pressed  phosphate  of  soda  in  water  to  1  litre.  50  c.  c.  contain 
0-1  grm.  PO,. 

b.  An  Acid  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Soda. 

Prepared  by  dissolving  100  grm.  acetate  of  soda  in  900  water,  and 
adding  ordinary  acetic  acid  to  1  litre. 

c.  A   Solution  of  Acetate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Uranium  (§  63,  3)  in  water. 
This  is  standardized  by  means  of  the  phosphate  of  soda  solution.    1  c.  c 

indicates  '005  grm.  P  O,.    The  solution  is  made  at  first  a  little  stronger  thaa 
necessary,  so  that  it  may  contain  in  the  litre  say  22  grm.  Ur,0,(corre* 

sponding  to  82*5  grm.  Ur,0,,A  -i-  2  aq.  or  34  grm.  Ur,0,,A  +  3  aq.),  its  value 
is  determined,  and  it  is  diluted  accordingly.  To  determine  its  value  proceed 
as  follows :  transfer  50  c.  c.  of  the  a  solution  to  a  beaker,  add  5  c.  c.  of  the 
h  solution,  and  heat  in  a  water-bath  to  90 — 100**.  Now  run  in  uranium 
solution,  at  first  a  large  quantity,  at  last  in  \  c.  c,  testing  ailer  each  addi- 
tion whether  the  precipitation  is  finished  or  not.  For  this  purpose  spread 
out  one  or  two  drops  of  the  mixture  on  a  white  porcelain  surface  and 
introduce  into  the  middle,  by  means  of  a  thin  glass  rod,  a  small  drop  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  solution.  As  soon  as  a  trace  of  excess  of  acetate 
of  uranium  is  present,  a  reddish-brown  spot  forms  in  the  drop,  which, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  colorless  or  almost  colorless  fluidf  Qiay  be  very 
distinctly  perceived.  When  the  final  reaction  has  just  appeared,  heat  a 
few  minutes  in  the  water-bath  and  repeat  the  testing  on  the  poree^n. 
If  now  the  reaction  is  still  plain  the  experiment  is  concluded.  If  tlft 
uranium  solution  had  been  exactly  of  the  required  strength,  20  c.  c.  would 
have  been  iLsed ;  but  it  is  actuaUy  too  concentrated,  hence  less  than  20 
c.  c.  must  have  been  used.  Suppose  it  was  18  c.  c,  then  the  solution 
will  be  right,  if  for  every  18  c.  c.  we  add  2  c.  c.  of  water.  If  in  this  first 
experiment  we  find  that  the  solution  is  much  too  strong,  the  solution  is 
diluted  with  somewhat  less  water  than  is  properly  speaking  required, 
another  experiment  is  made,  and  it  is  then  diluted  exactly. 

The  actual  analysis  must  be  made  under  as  nearly  as  possible  similar 
circumstances  to  those  under  which  the  standardizing  of  the  lunniimi  solu-* 
tion  was  performed,  especially  as  regards  the  acetate  of  soda.  This  salt 
retards  the  precipitation  of  uranium  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  hence 
the  test  drop  on  the  porcelain  plate  becomes  darker  and  darker.  The 
analyst  should  accustom  himself  to  observing  the  first  appearance  of  the 
slightest  brownish  coloration  in  the  middle  of  the  drop,  and  should  take 
this  as  the  end-reaction.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  same  persoa 
must  make  the  analysis  who  has  standardized  the  solution  (Neubauer). 

The  method  is  applicable  to  solutions  of  firee  phosphoric  acid,  and  to 
alkaline  and  alkaline  earthy  phosphates,  but  cannot  be  employed  in 
presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina.  Dissolve  the  substance  in 
water  or  the  least  possible  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  add  5  c.  c.  of  the  h 
solution,  dilute  to  50  c.  c,  proceed  with  the  addition  of  uranium  as  above, 
and  count  '005  grm.  P  O,  for  every  c.  c.  used.  The  results  are  satis- 
Ikctory. 

*  His  AnleituDg  zur  Harnaaalyse,  4  Aufl«  S.  148. 
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2.   With  Nitratt  of  Lead  (after  H.  Schwarz*). 

Alkaline  phosphates  are  dissolved  in  water ;  alkaline  earthy  phosphates 
in  a  little  nitric  acid.  Add  to  the  solution  a  measured  quantity  of  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  (33*100  grm.  =  ^  eq.  in  a  litre)  in  excess, 
filter  off  the  flocculent  precipitate  of  basic  phosphate  of  lead  (3  Pb  O, 
P  O,)  through  a  not  too  loose  filter  paper,  wash,  and  determine  in  the 
iiltrate  the  remainder  of  the  lead,  after  p.  217,  c.  For  every  c.  c.  of  the 
lead  solution  calculate  0*004733  (I  of  00071)  grm.  phosphoric  acid.  Since 
the  filtering  and  washing  is  a  work  of  some  time,  you  may  render  the  pre- 
cipitate more  compact  by  warming,  make  the  mixture  up  to  a  certain 
▼oliune,  remove  a  portion  of  the  clear  fluid  with  a  pipette,  either  at  once 
or  after  filtering  through  a  dry  filter,  and  multiply  the  quantity  of  lead 
obtained  by  the  proper  number.  Schwa&z^s  test-analyses  and  also  some 
by  Fb.  MoHRt  have  yielded  satis&ctory  results.  In  the  presence  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  or  alumina  in  the  nitric  acid  solution,  precipitate  their  phos- 
phates first  by  acetate  of  soda,  determine  their  amount,  and,  as  the  case 
may  be,  also  the  composition,  of  the  precipitate  by  one  of  the  methods 
given  in  §  135,  and  estimate  in  the  filtrate  the  rest  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
as  directed  above.  In  the  presence  of  a  little  metallic  chloride  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  dilute  the  fiuid  strongly.  In  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  or  of 
much  metallic  chloride,  Schwarz  proposes  a  preliminary  treatment,  which 
I  cannot  however  recommend.  (Comp.  my  remarks,  Zeitschrift  f.  aualyt. 
Chem.  2,  393). 

n.  Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  the  Bases. 

•  •  §  135. 

^.  From  the  Alkalies  (see  also  d,  ky  u,  T). 

a.  Add  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  acetate  of  lead,  exactly,  till  no  more 
precipitate  is  produced,  filter  oft  the  precipitate  consisting  of  phosphate  and 
chloride  of  lead,  wash,  precipitate  from  the  filtrate  the  slight  excess  of  lead 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filter  and  evaporate  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(except  in  the  case  of  lithia,  when  sulphuric  acid  is  substituted  for  the 
hydrochloric  acid).  If  the  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be  estimated  in  the  same 
portion,  proceed  with  the  first  precipitate  (afl;er  washing  to  remove  tiie 
larger  quantity  of  chloride),  according  to  b. 

fi.  (Only  applicable  in  the  case  of  fixed  alkalies).  Separate  the  phos- 
phoric acid  as  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  according  to  one  of  the 
methods  given  §  134,  d,  or  as  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia,  according  to 
§  134,  e.  The  alkalies  are  contained  in  the  filtrate  as  nitrates  or  metallic 
chlorides. 

b.  From  Baryta,  Strontia,  Limey  and  Oxide  of  Lead. 

The  compound  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  slight  excess.  In 
the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  strontia,  lime,  and  oxide  of  lead, 
alcohol  is  added  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  tiie 
filtrate  is  determined  according  to  §  134,  6,  a  (after  removal  of  the  alcohol 
by  evaporation).  The  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  effected 
moat  accurately  by  saturating  the  fluid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporating 
*to  dryness,  and  fusing  the  residue  with  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa. 

*  Dingl.  polyt.  Joum.  169,  289  ;  Zeitsohrift  f.  an»lyt.  Chem.  2,  392. 
t   Zeitschrift  f.  anAlyt.  Chem.  2,  260. 
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The  fused  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  further  process  con- 
ducted as  in  §  134,  b,  a. 

c.  jProm  Magnesia  (see  also  d^  h,  hy  l). 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  as  in  §  134,  d,  a ;  and  the  magnesia 
and  barjta  in  the  filtrate  are  separated  in  the  manner  described  §  154. 

d.  From  the  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  and  Jixed  Alkalies  (comp* 

hj  hy  J), 

a.  Dissolve  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  add  a  little 
chloride  of  ammonium,  precipitate  exactly  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  pre- 
cipitate the  excess  of  lead  rapidly  from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  a  little 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filter  and  determine  the  bases  in  the  filtrate. 
Eesults  good. 

/3.  Dissolve  in  water,  and — in  the  case  of  alkaline  earthy  phosphates —  - 
the  least  possible  nitric  acid,  add  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  and  then  car- 
bonate of  silver,  till  the  fluid  reacts  neutral.  All  phosphoric  acid  now  , 
separates  as  3  Ag  O,  P  O,.  Warming  is  unnecessary.  Filter,  wash  the 
precipitate,  dissolve  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  precipitate  the  silver  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  accord- 
ing to  §  134,  &,  a.  The  filtrate  from  the  phosphate  of  silver  is  freed  from 
silver  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  bases  are  then  determined  according 
to  the  methods  already  given  (6.  Chancel*).  A  good  and  convenient 
method.  (If  the  substance  contains  alumina  or  sesquioxide  of  iron,  these 
bases  are  completely  precipitated  by  the  carbonate  of  silver,  and  are  found 
mixed  with  the  phosphate  of  silver.) 

y.  Separate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
(§  134,  c),  and  the  excess  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  from  the  alkaline 
earths,  &c.,  in  the  filtrate,  according  to  §  161,  Supplement.  Kesults 
good.  • 

Z,  Separate  the  phosphoric  acid  according  to  §  134,  dj  fi  or  y.  The 
alkaline  earths  are  obtained  in  solution,  in  the  first  case,  as  metallic  chlorides 
together  with  alkaline  acetate  and  alkaline  metallic  chloride ;  in  the  second 
case  as  nitrates.     Eesults  good. 

e.  From  Alumina  (see  also  h  and  Z). 

a.  (Otto  and  Fresenius,  applicable  in  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.) 
Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  dilute  a  little,  add  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  If  you  have  added 
sufficient  tartaric  acid,  the  fiuid  must  now  appear  clear.  Add  magnesia- 
mixture  in  slight  excess,  and  allow  to  stand  at  rest  for  24  hours  in  a 
covered  vessel  without  warming,  then  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with 
dilute  solution  of  ammonia ;  to  free  it  completely  from  sJumina,  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron,  and  basic  tartrate  of  magnesia,  redissolve  it  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  add  a  very  little  tartaric  acid,  and  reprecipitate  with  ammonia.  Treat 
the  precipitate  now  as  directed  in  §  134,  6,  a.  To  obtain  the  alumina 
contained  in  the  filtrate,  add  some  nitrate  of  potassa  and  a  sujfficient 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of 
ammonium,!  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum 
vessel.  Dissolve  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  by  continued  application  of 
heat,  and  separate  the  alumina  from  the  magnesia  as  directed  in  §  156. 

•  Compt.  rend.  49,  997. 
+  The  ignition  of  alumina  in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  would  entail  Iobb  by 
the  escape  of  chloride  of  aluminium  (H.  Rose). 
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This  method  is  only  to  be  recommended  when  the  quantity  of  the  alumina, 
of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  of  the  free  acid  is  not  too  large,  since  other- 
*wlae  so  much  ammoniacal  salt  is  produced  as  to  interfere  with  the  preci- 
pitation of  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 
It  is  thus  admirably  suited  to  the  analysis  of  wavellite,  but  not  well  adapted 
to  the  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  soils. 

/3.  (Berzelius.)  Pulverize  the  compoimd  very  finely,  mix  the  powder 
with  about  1^  parts  of  pure  silicic  acid*  and  6  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  expose  for  half  an  hour  to  a  strong  red  heat. 
Treat  the  ignited  mass  with  water,  add  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess, 
digest  for  some  time,  then  filter  and  wash.  On  the  filter  you  have  now 
silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  in  the  solution  phosphate  of  soda,  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  (were  the  solution  filtered  before  the 
addition  of  the  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  it  would  contain  also  some  of  the 
alumina  compound.)  Determine  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  solution  as 
directed  in  §  134,  b,  a,  and  separate  and  determine  the  alumina  in  the 
insoluble  residue  in  the  manner  described  §  140.     Besults  good. 

y.  (FucHS.)  Dissolve  in  solution  of  potassa,  and  add  solution  of  silicate  of 
potassa.  Dilute  the  mucilaginous  mass,  which  forms,  with  water,  and  boil. 
Filter  off  the  precipitate  of  silicate  of  alumina  and  potassa.  The  filtrate 
contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Acidify  it  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  separate  the  phosphoric  acid  and  silicic  acid  in  the  manner 
described  in  §  166. 

^.  (Wackenroder  and  Fresenius.)  Precipitate  the  not  too  acid  solution 
with  ammonia,  taking  care  not  to  use  a  great  excess  of  that  reagent,  and 
add  chloride  of  barium  as  long  as  a  ptecipitate  continues  to  form.  Digest 
ibr  some  time,  and  then  filter.  The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the 
alumina  and  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid ;  the  latter  combined  partly 
witH  alumina,  partly  with  baryta.  Filter  it  off,  wash  it  a  little,  and  dissolve 
in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Warm,  saturate  the 
solution  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  add  pure  hydrate  of  potassa  in  excess, 
apply  heat,  precipitate  the  baryta  which  the  solution  may  contain  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  filter.  You  have  now  the  whole  of  the  alumina  in 
the  solution,  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  precipitate.  Acidify 
the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boil  with  some  chlorate  of  potassa, 
and  precipitate  as  directed  §  105.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  precipitate  the  baryta  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and  determine 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  precipitation  with  solution  of  mag- 
nesia in  the  manner  described  in  §  134,  b,  a.  (Hermann  has  applied  a  per- 
fectly similar  method  in  his  analysis  of  gibbsite.) 

/.  From  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  (see  also  A,  k,  v,  /). 
Fuse  with  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  separate  the  chromic  acid 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  manner  described  §  166. 

g.  From  the  Metallic  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  (see  also  A,  h,  w,  /). 

a.  Fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa.  Keep  in  fusion  for  some 
time,  and  then  boil  the  iiised  mass  with  water.  Filter  and  wash  the  undis- 
solved residue.  The  filtrate  contains  the  phosphoric  acid  combined  with 
soda;  determine  the  acid  as  directed  in  §  134,  b,  a.  Dissolve  the  residue, 
which  generally  retains  alkali,  in  acid,  and  determine  the  metal  by  the 
appropriate  method. 

In  the  case  of  phosphate  of  manganese,  carbonate  of  soda  is  used  instead 

*  The  safest  way  is  to  use  artificially  prepared  silicic  acid. 
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of  the  mixed  carbonates.  Should  a  small  portion  of  manganic  acid  have 
got  into  the  solution,  this  is  removed  by  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water. 

/3.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  tartaric  acid,  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium and  ammonia,  and  finally,  in  a  fiaak  which  is  to  be  closed  afterwards, 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  put  the  flask  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  allowing 
the  mixture  to  deposit  imtil  the  fluid  appears  of  a  yellow  color,  without 
the  least  tint  of  green ;  filter,  and  determine  the  metals  as  directed  in 
§§  108  to  114.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  found  from  the  loss,  or  deter- 
mined according  to  §  134,  b,  a.  The  magnesia-mixture  may  immediately 
be  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  contains  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The 
washed  precipitate  is  once  more  dissolved,  and  the  solution  reprecipitated 
as  in  e,  a.  This  method  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  analysis  of  the  phos- 
phate of  nickeL 

y.  (Special  method  for  effecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
the  oxides  of  iron.  R.  Arendt  and  W.  Knop.*)  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  least  possible  volume  of  fluid,  add  to  the  clear  solution  proto- 
chloride  of  uraniumf ,  imtil  the  color  inclines  distinctly  to  green,  and  a 
drop  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  no  longer  produces  a  red  tint  in  the 
fluid.  Add  now  ammonia  to  distinct  alkaline  reaction,  then  acetate  of 
sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and  free  acetic  acid,  together  with  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  acetate  of  protoxide  of  uranium,^  and  heat  to  boiling.  The 
color  of  the  mixture  must  appear  distinctly  greenish,  and  not  dirty.  Let 
the  solid  particles  completely  subside,  and  then  decant  on  to  a  filter ;  boil 
the  precipitate  with  water  and  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  decant 
again.  Repeat  this  operation  once  i&ore,  and  then  treat  the  precipitate  as 
directed  in  §  134,  c.  Separate  the  \iranium  and  iron  in  the  filtrate  as 
directed  §  161,  Supplement.  The  results  are  satisfiictory.  The  addition 
of  the  protochloride  of  uranium  has  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron  to  protochloride. 

Z.  (Special  method  for  efiecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
the  oxides  of  iron,  Fresenius.)  Reduce  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the 
solution,  if  necessary,  with  sulphite  of  soda,  add  pure  hydrate  of  potassa 
in  excess,  boil  imtil  the  precipitate  has  become  black  and  granular,  filter, 
and  wash  with  boiling  water.  The  precipitate  on  the  filter  is  protosesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  free  from  phosphoric  acid.  The  pho^horic  acid  in  the 
filtrate  is  determined  as  directed  in  §  134,  d,  a. 

h.  From  Metallic  Oxides  of  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Groups. 

a.  More  especially  from  the  alkaline  earths,  alumina,  the  protoxides  of 

*  Chem.  CeDtnlbL  1857,  182. 

t  Preparation  of  the  Protochloride  of  Uranium, — DiMolve  carbonate  of  seaqnioxide 
of  uranium  and  ammonia  in  doable  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  to  effect 
solution,  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  throw  into  the 
mixture  an  excess  of  fine  copper  turnings.  Heat,  and  let  the  mixture  boil  from  10  to 
15  minutes.  The  .fluid  speedily  acquires  a  green  color,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
chloride  to  subchloride  is  soon  efiected.  To  separate  the  dissolved  subchloride  of 
copper,  let  the  mixture  boil  until  water  produces  a  copious  precipitate  in  a  sample  of 
it.  When  this  point  is  attained,  dilute  the  entire  solution,  allow  it  to  cool,  filter  off 
the  subchloride  of  copper,  transmit  through  the  filtrate  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
excess ;  filter  off  the  precipitated  subsulphide  of  copper,  mix  the  polution  with  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  boil  until  all  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  escaped.  R.  Arendt  and 
W.  Knop,  Chem.  Centralb.,  1867,  164. 

t  Preparation  of  Acelqte  qjf  Protoadde  of  Uraniwn, — Precipitate  solution  of  proto- 
chloride of  uranium  with  ammonia,  and  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  acetic  acid,  best  at 
a  high  temperature. 
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manganeee,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  and  oxide  of  zinc ;  also  from  seaqulozide  of 
iron,  if  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  not  too  considerable. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  as  phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin, 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  134,  &,  S,  aa.  The  filtrate  contains  the 
bases  &ee  from  any  foreign  body  requiring  removal,  which,  of  course, 
greatly  facilitates  their  estimation.  KEissia  obtained  very  satiafiictory 
results  by  this  method.  In  separating  phosphoric  acid  in  the  presence  of 
much  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina  by  means  of  tin,  Gibard^s  process 
(§  134,.  5,  d,  bb)  should  be  adopted. 

/3.  From  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  alkaline  earths,  and  all  other 
oxides  not  precipitable  by  carbonate  of  baryta  (H.  Rose). 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution — afler  removing  the  free  acid  as  far 
as  practicable  by  evaporation,  and  subsequently  neutralizing  it  partly  by 
carbonate  of  soda — ^with  carbonate  of  baryta  in  excess,  let  the  mixture 
digest  some  days  in  the  cold,  filter,  and  wash  with  cold  water.  The  pre- 
cipitate contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  almnina,  baryta,  and  besides  also  the  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta  used.  The  other  bases  are  in  the  filtrate.  The  precipitate 
is  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
baryta  cautiously  precipitated  with  8ulphiu:ic  acid  and  filtered  off,  the 
filtrate  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  with 
the  precipitate  in  it ;  the  residue  is  mixed  with  an  equal  -quantity  of  pure 
silicic  acid,  and  six  times  as  much  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  mixture 
heated  in  a  large  platinum  crucible,  commencing  with  a  gentle  heat,  which 
is  then  gradually  increased  to  a  very  high  degree  of  intensity.  The  re- 
maining operations  are  conducted  exactly  as  directed  in  e,  )3. 

y.  From  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  large  proportion  and  in  presence  of 
alkaline  earths  (Fresenius*). 

The  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  such  compounds  may, 
indeed,  be  accomplished  by  the  method  given  in  §  134,  d,  but  the  separa- 
tion by  these  mediods,  of  a  ^mall  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  from  a  very 
large  proportion  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  a  most  tedious  operation  ;  it  is 
therefore  preferable  in  cases  of  the  kind  to  proceed  as  follows  /ine  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  then  removed  firom  the  lamp, 
and  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  added,  imtil  carbonate  of  soda  produces  a 
nearly  white  precipitate ;  the  mixture  is  then  boiled  until  the  odor  of 
sulphurous  acid  has  gone  off;  the  excess  of  free  acid  which  might  still  be 
present  is  nearly  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  a  few  drops  of  chlorine 
water  are  added,  and  lastly,  acetate  of  soda  in  excess.  The  minutest 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  shows  itself  at  once  by  the  formation  of  a 
white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.f  More  chlorine 
water  is  now  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  fiuid  appears  reddish ;  it  is 
then  boiled  until  the  precipitate  has  well  subsided ;  the  latter  is  filtered  off 
hot,  and  washed  with  hot  water  mixed  with  a  little  acetate  of  ammonia. 
The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  together  vrith  a 
small  portion  of  the  iron ;  the  filtrate  contains  the  greater  portion  of  the 
latter,  together  with  the  alkaline  earths.  The  precipitate  is  treated  as 
directed  in  g.  If  free  firom  alumina,  it  may  also  be  ignited,  weighed, 
and  the  iron  in  it  determined  in  the  volimietric  way  (§  113),  in  which 

*  Joum.  f.  pmkt.  Cheni.  45,  258. 
i*  Silicto  acid  and  araenio  acid  produce  a  nimiiar  pr<)uipitate^  and  most  therefore,  if 
preaent,  be  preyiously  removed. 
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case  the  phosphoric  acid  is  found  from  the  loss.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
precipitate  contain  alumina,  the  iron  may  be  separated  as  protosesquioxidOy 
according  to  the  directions  of  g^  ^,  and  the  alumina  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  filtrate,  according  to  6,  a ;  or  the  latter  method  of  separating  the 
phosphoric  acid  may  be  applied  first,  and  the  alunmia  and  sesquioxide 
of  iron  separated  afterwards. 

t.  From  the  Metah  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Groups. 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  filter,  determine  the  bases  by  the  mediods  given  in  §§115  to 
127,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  the  method  described 
§  134,  bj  a.  From  oxide  of  silver  the  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  in  a 
more  simple  way  still,  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  nitric  acid  solu- 
tion ;  firom  oxide  of  lead  it  is  separated  most  readily  by  the  method  described 
in  6. 

k.  From  all  Bases^  exc^t  Alumina  and  the  Oxides  of  Mercury  (H.  Rose). 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  as  phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury 
by  Rose's  method  (§  134,  6,  y). 

a.  If  the  substance  contained  no  iron,  the  filtrate  firom  the  phosphate  of 
suboxide  of  mercury  contains  all  the  bases  as  nitrates,  together  with  much 
nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  and  occasionally  also  some  oxide.  The 
former  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitated 
subchloride  of  mercury  is  fi'ee  from  other  bases.  If  only  a  slight  precipi- 
tate is  produced  by  hydrochloric  acid,  add  ammonia  before  filtering.  The 
bases  in  the  filtrate  are  determined  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  mercury  has 
been  separated  by  ammonia,  the  precipitate  is  dried  and  ignited  (under  a 
chimney  with  good  draught).  Should  a  residue  remain,  this  must  be 
examined.  If  it  consists  of  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  the  treat- 
ment with  mercury  and  nitric  acid  must  be  repeated ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  consists  of  pure  magnesia  or  of  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  it  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  added  to  the  fiuid  containing 
the  clnef  portion  of  the  bases.  The  following  method  is  often  advantageously 
resorted  to  instead  of  the  one  just  described ;  the  filtrate  firom  the  phos- 
phate of  suboxide  of  mercury  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  a  platinum  dish, 
and  the  residue  ignited,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  under  a  chimney  with  good 
draught.  If  alkaline  nitrates  are  present,  some  carbonate  of  ammonia  must 
be  added  firom  time  to  time  during  the  process  of  ignition,  to  guard  against 
injury  to  the  crucible  from  the  formation  of  caustic  alkali.  The  ignited 
residue  is  treated,  according  to  circumstances,  first  with  water  and  then 
with  nitric  acid,  or  at  once  with  nitric  acid. 

/3.  If  the  substance  contained  iron,  the  greater  part  of  that  metal  is 
left  undissolved  with  the  phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury.  The  dis- 
solved part  is  separated  fi-om  the  other  bases  by  the  methods  given  in 
Section  Y. ;  the  imdissolved  part  is  obtained,  afi^r  ignition  of  the  residue 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa  and  treating  the  ignited  mass  witli 
water,  as  sesquioxide  of  iron  containing  alkali.  This  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  ammonia.  (As  phos- 
phate of  alumina  cannot  be  decomposed,  like  phosphate  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  by  fiision  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  whilst  nitrate  of 
ahimina  like  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  simple  evapo- 
^ration,  the  method  is  not  applicable  in  presence  of  alumina.) 
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Z.  From  all  Bases  without  exception. 

Apply  SoNKENSCHEiN^s  method  (§  134,  5,  /3),  and  in  the  filtrate  from 
the  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  separate  the  bases  from  the  molybdic 
acid.  As  molybdic  acid  comports  itself  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium  like  a  metal  of  the  sixth  group,  it  is  best  to 
precipitate  metals  of  the  sixth  and  also  of  the  fiflh  group  from  acid 
solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  before  proceeding  to  precipitate  the 
phosphoric  acid  with  molybdic  acid ;  the  latter  will  then  have  to  be  sepa- 
rated only  from  the  metals  of  the  first  four  groups.  This  is  done  in  the 
following  manner :  mix  the  acid  fiuid,  in  a  fiask,  with  ammonia  till  it 
acquires  an  alkaline  reaction,  add  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  sufficient 
excess,  close  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  and  digest  the  mixture.  As  soon  as 
the  solution  appears  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  without  the  least  tint  of 
green,  filter  off  the  fluid,  which  contains  sulphide  of  molybdenum  and 
ammonium,  wash  the  residue  with  water  mixed  with  some  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  and  separate  the  remaining  metallic  sulphides  and  hydrated 
oxides  of  the  fourth  and  third  groups  by  the  methods  which  will  be  foimd 
in  Section  V.  Mix  the  filtrate  cautiously  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  mode- 
rate excess,  remove  the  sulphide  of  molybdenum  according  to  the  directions 
of  §  128,  c,  and  determine  the  alkaline  earths  and  alkalies  in  the  filtrate. 

This  method  of  separating  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  bases  is  highly 
to  be  recommended ;  especially  in  cases  where  a  small  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  has  to  be  determined  in  presence  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  as,  for  example,  in  iron  ores,  soils,  (&c.  As 
arsenic  acid  and  silicic  acid  give,  with  molybdic  acid  and  ammonia,  similar 
yellow  precipitates,  it  is  necessary,  if  these  acids  are  present,  to  remove 
them  first.  However,  even  if  a  little  silico-molybdate  of  ammonia  is  mixed 
with  the  phospho-molybdate,  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  may 
yet  be  accurately  effected  (comp.  §  134,  h,  /3). 

As  the  separation  of  the  bases  from  the  large  excess  of  molybdic  acid 
used  is  somewhat  tedious,  the  best  way  is  to  arrange  matters  so  that  this 
process  may  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  Supposing,  for  instance,  you 
have  a  fluid  containing  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
estimate,  in  one  portion,  by  cautious  precipitation  with  ammonia,  the  total 
amount  of  the  three  bodies ;  in  another  portion  the  phosphoric  acid,  by 
means  of  molybdic  acid ;  and  in  a  third,  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  the 
volumetric  way.     The  difference  gives  the  alumina. 


§  136. 

2.  BoRAGic  Acid. 
I.  Determination. 

The  determination  of  the  boracic  acid  in  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution 
cannot  be  effected  by  simply  evaporating  the  fluid  and  weighing  the  residue, 
as  a  notable  portion  of  the  acid  volatilizes  and  is  carried  off  with  the 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  vapor.  This  is  the  case  also  when  the  solution  is 
evaporated  with  oxide  of  lead  in  excess. 

Boracic  acid  is  estimated  either  indirectly  or  in  the  form  of  horofiuoride 
of  potassium. 

1.  Indirect  determination. 

a.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  boracic  acid  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure 
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carbonate  of  soda,*  in  amount  about  1^  tunes  the  supposed  quantity  of  the 
boracic  acid  present.  Evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness,  heat  the  residue 
to  fusion,  and  weigh.  The  residue  contains  a  known  amount  of  soda,  and 
unknown  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  boracic  acid.  Determine  the 
carbonic  acid  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  }  139,  and  find  the  boracio 
acid  fi-om  the  difference  (H.  Rose). 

b.  In  the  method  a,  if  between  1  and  2  eq.  carbonate  of  soda  are  used  to 
1  eq.  boracic  acid — and  this  can  easily  be  done  if  one  knows  approximately 
the  amount  of  the  latter  present — all  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  by  the 
boracic  acid.  Hence  we  have  only  to  deduct  the  NaO  from  ^e  residue  to 
find  the  BO,.  As  the  tumultuous  escape  of  carbonic  acid  may  lead  to 
loss,  it  is  well,  after  having  thoroughly  dried  the  readual  sahne  mass, 
to  project  it  in  small  portions  cautiously  into  the  red  hot  crucible.    Besults 

good  (P.  G.  SCHAFFOOTSCHf). 

c.  If  a  solution  contains  alkalies  besides  boracic  acid,  the  latter  may  be 
determined,  according  to  C.  Marignag,^  in  the  following  manner : — Neutra-^ 
lize  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  double  chloride  of  magnesium 
and  ammonium  in  such  quantity  that  1  part  of  boracic  acid  may  have  at 
least  2  parts  of  magnesia,  then  add  ammonia  and  evaporate  to  dryness. 
If  a  precipitate  is  formed  on  adding  the  ammonia  which  does  not  redissolve 
readily  on  warming,  add  more  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  evaporation 
is  conducted,  at  least  towards  the  end,  in  a  platinum  dish,  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  being  added  fi*om  time  to  time.  Ignite  the  dry  mass,  treat  with 
boiling  water,  collect  the  insoluble  precipitate  (consisting  of  borate  of 
magnesia  mixed  with  excess  of  magnesia)  on  a  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling 
water  till  the  washings  remain  clear  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  filtrate 
and  washings  are  mixed  with  ammonia,  evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited,  and 
washed  with  boiling  water  as  before. 

The  two  insoluble  residues  are  ignited  together  in  the  platinum  dish 
before  used,  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  for  a  sufficiently  long  tune,  in 
order  to  decompose  the  slight  traces  of  chloride  of  magnesium  that  might 
still  be  present.  After  weighing  determine  the  magnesia  and  find  the 
boracic  acid  fi'om  the  difference.  The  estimation  of  the  magnesia  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating  as 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  or  more  quickly,  and  almost  as 
accurately,  by  dissolving  in  a  known  quantity  of  standard  sulphuric  acid 
at  a  boiling  temperature  and  determining  the  excess  of  acid  with  standard 
soda  (comp.  Alkalimetry). 

Should  a  little  platinum  remain  behind  on  dissolving  the  residue,  it 
must  be  weighed  and  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  whole  (imleas  the 
dish  was  weighed  first).  Besults  satisfactory.  Marignac  obtained  in  two 
experiments  0*276  instead  of  0'280. 

2.  If  boracic  acid  is  to  be  determined  as  borqfluoride  of  potassitmi,  alka- 
lies only  (preferably  only  potash)  may  be  present.  The  process  is  conducted 
as  follows : — ^Mix  the  fiuid  with  pure  solution  of  potassa,  adding  for  each 
eq.  boracic  acid  supposed  to  be  present,  at  least  1  eq.  potassa ;  add  pure 
hydrofluoric  acid  (tree  from  silicic  acid)  in  excess,  and  evaporate,  in  a 
platinum  dish,  on  the  water- bath,  to  dryness.  The  fumes  firom  the  evapo- 
rating fiuid  should  redden  litmus  paper,  otherwise  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
hydrofluoric  acid.  The  residue  consists  now  of  K  Fl,  B  Fl,  and  K  Fl, 
H  Fl.     Treat  the  dry  saline  mass,  at  the  conunon  temperature,  with  a 

*  Fjised  carbonate  of  aoda  answers  the  purpose  best, 
t  Pogg.  Ann.  107,  427.  t  Zeitachrift  f.  aoalyt.  Chem.  1,  405. 
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solution  of  1  part  of  acetate  of  potassa  in  4  parts  of  water,  let  it  stand  a 
few  hours,  with  frequent  stirring,  then  decant  the  fluid  portion  on  to  a 
weighed  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  repeatedly  in  the  same  way, 
finally  on  the  filter,  with  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa,  until  the  last 
rinsings  are  no  longer  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium.  By  this  course 
of  proceeding,  the  hy  drofiuate  of  fluoride  of  potassium  is  removed,  without 
a  particle  of  the  borofiuoride  of  potassium  being  dissolved.  To  remove 
the  acetate  of  potassa,  wash  the  precipitate  now  with  spirit  of  wine  of  0*85 
sp.  gr.,  dry  at  IOC",  and  weigh.  As  chloride  of  potassium,  nitrate  and 
phosphate  of  potassa,  salts  of  soda,  and  even,  though  with  some  difiiculty, 
sulphate  of  potaaaa,  dissolve  in  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa,  the  presence 
of  these  salts  does  not  interfere  with  the  estimation  of  the  boracic  acid ; 
however,  salts  of  soda  must  not  be  present  in  considerable  proportion,  as 
fluoride  of  sodium  dissolves  with  very  great  difficulty.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  this  method  are  satisfactory.  Stbomeyer's  experiments  gave 
from  97*5  to  100'7,  instead  of  100.  For  the  composition  and  properties 
of  borofiuoride  of  potassium,  see  §  98,  5.  As  the  salt  is  very  likely  to 
contain  silicofluoride  of  potassium  it  is  indispensable  to  test  it  for  that  sub- 
stance ;  this  is  done  by  placing  a  small  sample  of  it  on  moist  blue  litmus 
paper,  and  putting  another  sample  into  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
If  the  blue  paper  turns  red,  and  efiEervescence  ensues  in  the  sulphuric  acid, 
the  salt  is  impure,  and  contains  silicofluoride  of  potassium.  To  remove 
this  impurity,  dissolve  the  remainder  of  the  salt,  after  weighing  it,  in 
boiling  water,  add  ammonia,  and  evaporate,  redissolve  in  boiling  water, 
add  ammonia,  &c.,  repeating  the  same  operation  at  least  six  times.  Finally, 
afler  warming  once  more  with  ammonia,  filter  off  the  silicic  acid,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  and  treat  again  with  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa  and  alcohol, 
(A.  Stromeyer*).  .  I  was  obliged  to  modify  Strometer's  method  for 
effecting  the  separation  of  the  silicic  acid,  the  results  of  my  experiments 
having  convinced  me  that  treating  the  salt  only  once  with  ammonia, 
as  recommended  by  that  chemist,  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  object 
in  view. 

IL  Separation  of  Boracic  Acid  from  the  Bases, 

a.  From  the  Alkalies, 

Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  borate  in  watet,  add  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  solution  on  the  water-bath.  To> 
wards  the  end  of  the  operation  add  a  few  more  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  keep  the  residue  on  the  wat^er-bath,  until  no  more  hydrochloric  acid 
vapors  escape.  Determine  now  the  chlorine  in  the  residue  (§  141),  calculate 
from  this  the  alkali,  and  you  will  find  the  boracic  acid  firom  the  difference. 

E.  ScHWEiZER,  with  whom  this  method  originated,  states  that  it  gave 
him  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  analysis  of  borax.  It  will  answer  also 
for  the  estimation -of  the  bases  in  the  case  of  some  other  borates.  It  is 
self-evident  that  the  boracic  acid  may  be  estimated,  in  another  portion  of 
the  salt,  by  I.,  1,  c,  or  2.  If  you  have  to  estimate  boracic  acid  in  presence 
of  large  proportions  of  alkaline  salts,  make  the  fluid  alkaline  with  potassa, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  alcohol  and  some  hydro- 
chloric acid,  add  solution  of  potassa  to  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  distil  off 
the  spirit  of  wine,  and  then  proceed  as  in  I.,  1,  c,  or  2  (Aua.  Stromeyer, 

loc,  cit). 

*  AddaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  100,  82. 
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b.  From  almost  all  other  Bases. 

The  compounds  are  decomposed  by  boiling  or  fusing  with  carbonate  or 
hydrate  of  potassa ;  the  precipitated  base  is  filtered  off,  and  the  boracic  acid 
determined  in  the  filtrate,  according  to  the  directions  of  I.,  1  c,  or  2.  If 
magnesia  was  present,  a  little  of  this  is  very  likely  to  get  into  the  filtrate, 
aiid — if  process  I,  2,  is  employed — ^upon  neutndizing  with  hydrofluoric 
acid,  this  separates  as  insoluble  fluoride  of  magnesium,  which  may  either 
be  filtered  oflT  at  once,  or  removed  subsequently,  by  treating  the  boro- 
fluoride  of  potassium  with  boiling  water,  in  which  that  salt  Ib  soluble,  and 
the  fluoride  of  magnesium  insoluble. 

c.  From  the  Metallic  Oxides  of  the  Fourth^  Fifths  and  Sixth  Groups, 
The  metallic  oxides  are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or,  as 

the  case  may  be,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  determined  by  the  appropriate 
methods.  The  quantity  of  boracic  acid  may  often  be  inferred  from  the 
loss.  If  it  has  to  be  estimated  in  the  direct  way,  the  filtrate,  after  addition 
of  solution  of  potassa  and  some  nitrate  of  potassa,  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  residue  ignited,  and  the  boracic  acid  estimated  by  I.,  1  c,  or  2.  In 
cases  where  the  metal  has  been  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from 
acid  or  neutral  solutions,  the  boracic  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  the 
filtrate — in  the  absence  of  other  acids — by  I.,  1  a  or  ft,  after  the  complete 
removal  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  transmitting  carbonic  acid  through  - 
the  fluid. 

d.  From  the  whole  of  the  Fixed  Bases. 

A  portion  of  the  very  finely  pulverized  compound  under  examination 
is  weighed,  put  into  a  capacious  platinum  dish,  and  digested  with  a  sufii- 
cient  quantity  of  hydrofluoric  acid ;  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
then  gradually  added,  drop  by  drop,  and  the  mixture  heated,  gently  at 
first,  then  more  strongly,  until  the  excess  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  completely 
expelled.  In  this  operation  the  boracic  acid  goes  off  in  the  form  of  fluoride 
of  boron  (B  O,  +  3  H  Fl  =  B  Fl,  +  3  H  O),  The  residue  contains  the  bases 
in  the  form  of  sulphates ;  the  bases  are  determined  by  the  appropriate 
methods,  and  the  quantity  of  the  boracic  acid  is  inferred  from  the  difference 
between  the  weight  of  the  separated  base  and  that  of  the  analysed  borate. 
The  application  of  this  method  presupposes,  of  course,  that  the  analysed 
compound  is  decomposable  by  sulphuric  acid. 

§  137. 

3.  Oxalic  Acid. 
I.  Determination. 

Oxalic  acid  is  either  precipitated  as  oxalate  of  limSy  and  the  latter  deter- 
mined as  carbonate  of  lime ;  or  the  amount  contained  in  a  compound  is 
inferred  from  the  quantity  of  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  required 
to  effect  its  conversion  into  carbonic  acid ;  or  from  the  quantity  of  gold 
which  it  reduces ;  or  from  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  yields 
upon  accession  of  1  eq.  oxygen. 

a.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

Precipitate  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lime,  added  in  moderate  excess, 
and  treat  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  as  directed  in  §  103.  If  this 
method  is  to  yield  accurate  results,  the  solution  must  be  neutral  or  slightly 
acid  with  acetic  acid ;  it  must  not  contain  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  chromium, 
or  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  more  especially  sesquioxide  of  iron  or  oxide 
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of  copper ;  therefore,  where  these  conditioiis  do  not  exist,  they  must  first 
be  supplied. 

b.  Determination  by  means  of  Solution  of  Permanganate  of  Pota^sa. 

Determine  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  as  ' 
directed  p.  189,  cc,  by  means  of  oxalic  acid ;  then  dissolve  the  com^ 
pound  in  which  the  oxalic  acid  is  to  be  estimated,  and  which  must  be  firee 
from  all  other  bodies  that  might  act  on  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa, 
in  400  or  500  parts  of  water,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  acid  and  water ;  add, 
if  necessary,  a  further,  not  too  small,  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  heat  to 
about  60**,  and  then  add  the  permanganate,  drop  by  drop,  with  constant 
stirring,  until  the  fluid  just  shows  a  red  tint  (compare  p.  189). 
Knowing  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  which  100  c.  c.  of  the  standard  per- 
manganate will  oxidize,  a  simple  calculation  will  give  the  quantity  of 
02calic  acid  corresponding  to  the  c.  c.  of  permanganate  used  in  the  experi- 
ment. •    The  results  are  very  accurate. 

Ct  Determination  from  the  reduced  Gold  (H.  Eose). 

a.  In  Compounds  soluble  in  Water, 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  oxalic  acid  or  the  oxalate  a  solution  of  sodio- 
terchloride,  or  ammonio-terchloride  of  gold,  and  digest  for  some  time  at 
a  temperature  near  ebullition,  with  exclusion  of  direct  simlight.  Collect 
the  precipitated  gold  on  a  filter,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  1  eq.  gold 
(196)  corresponds  to  3  eq.  C,  O,  (3  x  36  =  108).  . 

/3.  In  Compounds  ijisoluble  in  Water, 

Dissolve  in-  the  least  possible  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  with 
a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  in  a  capacious  flask,  cleaned  previously 
with  solution  of  soda ;  add  solution  of  gold  in  excess,  boil  the  mixture  some 
time,  let  the  gold  subside,  taking  care  to  exclude  sunlight,  and  proceed  as  in  a. 

d.  Determination  as  Carbonic  Acid. 

This  may  be  effected  either, 

a.  By  the  method  of  organic  analysis  (§  175) ;  or, 

/3.  By  mixing  the  oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  with  finely  pulverized  binoxide 
of  manganese  in  excess,  and  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  mixture,  in  an 
apparatus  so  constructed  that  the  disengaged  carbonic  acid  passes  off 
'  perfectly  dry. 

The  theory  of  this  method  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  equation : 

C,0,  +  MnO,  +  S03  =  MnO,  S0,  +  2C0, 

For  each  1  eq.  oxalic  acid  we  obtain  accordingly  2  eq.  carbonic  acid. 
For  the  apparatus  and  process,  1  refer  to  the  chapter  on  the  examination 
of  manganese  ores,  in  the  special  part  of  this  work.  Here  I  may  remark 
that  free  oxalic  acid  must  first  be  prepared  for  the  process  by  slight  super- 
saturation  with  ammonia,  and  also  that  9  parts  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid 
require  theoretically  1 1  parts  of  (pure)  binoxide  of  manganese.  Since  an 
excess  of  the  latter  substance  does  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
results,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  amoimt  to  be  added.  The  binoxide  of 
manganese  need  not  be  pure,  but  it  must  contain  no  carbonate.  This 
method  is  expeditious,  and  gives  very  accurate  results,  if  the  process  is 
conducted  in  an  apparatus  sufiiciently  light  to  admit  of  the  use  of  a  delicate 
balance. 

Instead  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  chromate  of  potassa  may  be  used ; 
(compare  §  130,  c.) 

II.  U 
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n.  Separation  of  Oxalic  Acid  from  the  Bases. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  analysing  ozalatefi  is,  in  all  cases,  to  deter^ 
mine  in  one  portion,  the  acid,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  I.,  in  ano&er 
portion,  the  base,  particularly  as  the  latter  object  may  be  generally  effected 
by  simple  ignition  in  the  air,  which  reduces  the  salt  either  to  the  metallib 
state  (e,g,y  oxalate  of  silver),  or  to  pure  oxide  (e,g.j  oxalate  of  lead),  or  to 
carbonate  {e.g.,  the  oxalates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths). 

If  acid  and  base  have  to  be  determined  in  one  and  the  same  portion 
of  the  oxalate,  the  following  methods  may  be  resorted  to : 

a.  The  oxalic  acid  is  determined  by  L,  c,  and  the  gold  separated  from 
the  bases  in  the  filtrate  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  V. 

b.  In  many  soluble  salts  the  oxalic  acid  may  be  determined  by  the 
method  I.,  a ;  separating  the  bases  afterwards  from  the  excess  of  the  salt 
of  lime  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  Y . 

c.  Many  oxalates  whose  bases  are  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potassa 
or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant, 
may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  carbonate  ot 
potassa  or  carbonate  of  soda,  oxide  or  carbonate  being  formed  on  the  one, 
and  alkaline  oxalate  on  the  other  side. 

d.  AU  salts  of  oxalic  acid  with  the  oxides  of  the  fourth,  fiflh,  and  sixth 
groups,  may  be  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  sulphide  of 
ammonium. 

§  138. 

4.  Hydrofluoric  Acm. 
I.  Determination. 

Free  hydrofluoric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  is  best  determined  aafiioride 
oj  calcium.  For  this  purpose,  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  in  moderate 
excess,  then  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  con- 
tinues to  form ;  when  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  fluoride  of  calcium 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  has  subsided,  it  is  washed,  first  by  decantation, 
afterwards  on  the  filter,  and  dried ;  when  dry,  it  is  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible  (§  53);  water  is  then  poured  over  it,  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish,  acetic  acid  added  in  slight  excess,  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  the  water-bath,  and  heated  on  the  latter  until  all  odor  of  acetic  acid 
disappears.  The  residue,  which  consists  of  fluoride  of  calcium  and  acetate 
of  lime,  is  heated  with  water,  the  fluoride  of  calcium  filtered  off,  washed, 
dried,  ignited  (§  53),  and  weighed.  If  the  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  calcium 
and  carbonate  of  lime  were  treated  with  acetic  acid,  without  previous 
ignition,  the  washing  of  the  fluoride  would  prove  a  difficult  operation. 
Presence  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
hydrofluoric  acid  does  not  interfere  with  the  process  (H.  Bose). 

n.  Separation  of  Fluorine  from  the  MeUds. 

a.  Soluble  Fluorides, 
If  the  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction,  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  in 
excess.  If  this  produces  no  precipitate,  the  fluorine  is  determined  by  the 
method  given  in  I.,  and  the  bases  in  the  filtrate  are  separated  firom  the 
excess  of  lime,  and  from  the  soda,  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  Y. 
But  if  the  carbonate  of  soda  produces  a  precipitate,  the  mixture  is  heated 
to  boiling,  then  filtered,  and  the  fluorine  determined  in  the  filtrate  by  the 
method  given  in  I. ;  the  base  is  in  the  residue,  which  must,  however,  first 
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be  tested,  to  make  sure  that  it  contains  no  fluorine.  Neutral  solutions  are 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  mixture 
heated  to  boiling,  in  a  platinimi  dish  or,  but  less  appropriately,  in  a  por- 
celain dish ;  the  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  calcium  is  allowed  to  subside, 
liioroughiy  washed  with  hot  water  by  decantation,  transferred  to  the  filter, 
dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  bases  in  the  filtrate  are  then  separated 
from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  lime  by  the  usual  methods.  That  the  bases 
may  be  determined  also  in  separate  portions  by  the  methods  given  in  b, 
need  hardly  be  stated. 

b.  Insoluble  Fluorides, 

a.  Anhydrous  insoluble  Fluorides, 

The  finely  pulverized  and  accurately  weighed  substance  is  heated  for 
some  time  witli  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  ignited  until 
the  firee  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  The  residuary  sulphate  is 
weighed,  and  the  metal  contained  in  it  calculated.  The  diflerence  between 
the  calculated  weight  of  the  metal  and  that  of  the  original  fluoride  shows 
the  amount  of  fluorine  originally  present  in  the  analysed  compoimd.  In 
cases  where  we  have  to  deal  with  a  metal  whose  sulphate  gives  ofl*  part  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  upon  ignition,  or  where  the  residue  contains  several 
metals,  it  is  necessary  to  subject  the  residue  to  analysis  before  this  cal- 
culation can  be  made. 

/3.  Hydraled  insoluble  Fluorides. 

A  sample  of  the  compound  under  examination  is  heated  in  a  tube. 

aa.  The  Water  expelled  does  not  redden  Litmus  Paper. 

In  this  case  the  amount  of  water  present  is  ascertained  by  igniting  the 
hydrated  compound,  and  the  fluorine  and  metal  are  subsequently  deter- 
mined as  directed  in  II.,  6,  a. 

bb.  The  Water  expelled  has  an  acid  reaction. 

The  fluoride  under  examination  is,  in  the  first  place,  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  as  directed  in  11.,  5,  a,  to  determine  the  metal  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  water  +  fluorine  on  the  other.  Another  weighed  portion  is  then 
mixed,  in  a  small  retort,  with  about  6  parts  of  recently  ignited  oxide  of 
lead;  the  mixture  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  oxide  of  lead,  the  retort 
weighed,  and  the  water  expelled  by  the  application  of  heat,  increased 
gradually  to  redness.  No  hydrofluoric  acid  escapes  in  this  process.  The 
weight  of  the  expelled  water  is  inferred  firom  the  loss.  The  first  operation 
having  given  us  the  water  +  fluorine,  and  the  second,  the  water  alone,  the 
difference  is  consequently  the  fluorine. 

In  the  fiflh  section  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  another  method  ot 
determining  fluorine  (in  the  chapter  on  the  separation  of  fluorine  firom 
silicic  acid). 

Fourth  Division  of  the  First  Oroup  of  the  Acids. 
Carbonic  Acid — Silicic  Acid. 

§  139. 

1.  Carbonic  Aao. 
I.  Determination. 

a.  In  a  mixture  of  Oases. 

Afl^er  thoroughly  drying  the  gases  with  a  ball  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
measure  them  accurately,  in  a  graduated  tube  over^  mercury,  insert  a 

u2 
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moistened  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  cast  on  a  platinum  wire  in  a  pistol 
buUet-mould,  and  leave  this  in  the  tube  for  24  hours,  or  tmtil  the  volume 
of  the  gas  ceases  to  show  further  diminution;  withdraw  the  ball,  and 
measure  the  gas  remaining,  re-insert  the  same  or  a  fresh  moistened  ball  of 
potassa  and  repeat  till  no  further  absorption  takes  place.  The  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  inferred  from,  the  difference,  provided  the  gaseous  mixtiure  con- 
tained no  other  gas  liable  to  absorption  bj  potassa  (compare  §§  12-16). 

If  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  very  small,  this  process  does  not  yield 
sufficiently  accurate  results.      In  such  cases  one  of  the  methods  recom- 
*  mended  for  the  estimation  of  carbonic  acid  in  atmospheric  air  (see  §  275) 
should  be  employed. 

b.  In  AqueouB  Solution. 

a.  With  Chloride  of  Barium  or  Chloride  of  Calcium  aetd 

Ammonia. 

Mix  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  or  chloride  of  calcium*  with  solution 
of  ammonia  in  excess,  boil  the  mixture  a  short  time — whereby  a  pre- 
cipitate of  carbonate  of  baryta  or  lime  usually  separates — ^allow  to  settle 
and  filter  rapidly  while  still  hot,  protecting  from  the  action  of  the  air  as 
much  as  possible.  Have  ready  several  flasks  of  about  300  c.  c.  capacity-, 
provided  with  tight-fitting  corks,  and  pour  into  each  about  50  to  80  c.  e. 
of  the  filtrate.  The  method  to  be  adopted  for  adding,  without  loss  of  gas, 
definite  quantities  of  solution  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  filtrate  in  the  fiasks, 
depends  upon  circumstances.  If  the  carbonic  acid  water  is  contained  in  a 
stone  bottle,  or  flowing  firom  a  pipe,  weigh  the  fiasks,  with  the  ammoniacal 
solution  in  them,  separately,  together  with  the  india-rubber  cork  ;  then  let 
the  water  run  into  each  fiask,  with  proper  care,  until  nearly  fiill,t  cork 
instantly,  and  weigh  again  ;  this  will  give  the  exact  quantity  of  water  con- 
tained in  each  fiask.  Or,  measure  accurately  in  the  first  instance  the  50  to 
80  c.  c.  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  that  you  put  into  the  fiask,  then  add 
the  water,  in  the  way  just  stated,  mark  with  a  diamond,  or  by  means  of  a 
small  paper  slip  pasted  on  the  outside  of  the  fiask  the  height  to  which  it 
reaches ;  measure  aflerwards  the  contents  of  the  fiask  up  to  the  mark,  and 
deduct  the  50-80  c.  c,  when  the  difference  will  show  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  water  added. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  may  be  got  into  a  so-called  plunging 
syphon  (or  a  large  pipette)  by  immersing  the  same  in  the  spring,  so  that 
the  water  enters  from  below,  it  will  be  foimd  more  convenient  to  estimate 
the  volume  with  its  aid.  The  plunging  syphon  used  must  have  a  mark  a 
little  below  the  upper  orifice ;  the  exact  volume  which  it  delivers 
may  be  determined  either  before  or  afi^er  the  operation,  by  filling  it  with 
water  up  to  the  mark,  and  measuring  in  a  graduated  glass.  When  the 
plimging  syphon  is  quite  full,  lift  it  out  of  the  spring,  wipe  the  outside 
dry,  with  proper  expedition ;  let  some  water  flow  out,  until  the  contents 
reach  just  up  to  the  mark ;  then  empty  into  one  of  the  flasks  prepared  as* 
directed,  and  cork  instantly.     Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  other 

*  The  former  is  preferable  in  cases  where  the  after  process  is  to  be  oondacted 
according  to  oa;  the  latter  in  cases  where  hh  is  to  be  resorted  to. 

f  If  the  carbonic  acid  water  is  in  a  stone  bottle,  it  should  always  be  transferred  to 
Che  flask  by  means  of  a  syphon,  after  being  cooled  first  to  about  4^.  If  the  water  were 
poared  in  direct  from  the  bottle,  some  caroonic  acid  gas  might  also  find  its  way  into 
the  flask,  together  with  the  water. 
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flasks.  The  ammoniacal  solution  in  the  flasks  generally  tarns  turbid  as 
soon  as  the  carbonic  acid  water  is  poured  in ;  but  it  is  only  afler  being 
maintained  at  100°  for  1^  to  2  hours  that  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid 
separates  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  baryta  or  lime.*  The  flasks  con- 
sequently are  placed  in  an  iron  pot  filled  with  water  which  is  kept  boiling. 
As  soon  as  all  the  carbonic  acid  has  separated^  allow  the  precipitate  to 
subside,  with  exclusion  of  air,  and  then  proceed  by  one  of  the  following 
methods.  The  contents  of  the  flask  should  not  be  brought  into  active 
ebullition,  otherwise  the  chloride  of  ammonium  decomposes  some  of  the 
alkaline  earthy  carbonate,  carbonate  of  ammonia  escapes  and  the  estima- 
tion is  injured.  On  the  other  hand,  simply  standing  the  flasks  on  a  water 
bath  (whereby  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  does  not  rise  above  87°)  for  1^ 
to  2  hours  is  not  always  sufficient  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  carbamate 
of  ammonia. 

aa,  Gravimetrically, 

Decant  the  supernatant  fluid  rapidly  on  to  a  Alter,  secluded  as  much  as 
possible  from  access  of  air ; '  fill  the  flask  with  warm  water,  and  insert  the 
cork ;  shake,  let  the  solid  particles  deposit,  decant  again,  and  repeat  this 
washing  by  decantation  once  more;  transfer  the  precipitate  now  to  the 
filter,  wash  until  the  last  washings  remain  clear  upon  addition  of  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  dry,  ignite  gently,  and  weigh  (§  101,  2,  a).  The 
amount  of  the  carbonic  acid  may  now  be  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the 
carbonate  of  baryta,  provided  the  analysed  solution  contained,  besides 
carbonic  acid,  no  other  substance  liable  to  be  precipitated  by  ammonia  and 
chloride  of  bariiun.  But  should  the  latter  be  the  case,  and  the  precipitated 
carbonate  of  baryta  contain  an  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate 
of  baryta,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  other  such  substances,  the  carbonic  acid 
must  be  determined  in  the  gently  ignited,  but  not  weighed  precipitate, 
according  to  one  of  the  methods  given  in  II. ;  for  instance,  as  directed  in  II., 
c  (fusion  with  borax  glass).  The  filter,  freed  as  completely  as  possible 
from  adhering  matter,  should  be  incinerated,  and  the  ashes  added  to  the 
precipitate.  If  the  quantity  of  the  precipitate  is  very  large,  it  is  best  first 
to  weigh  the  whole  of  it,  and  then  to  determine  the  carbonic  acid  in  a 
weighed  portion  of  the  imiformly  mixed  powder. 

If  the  last  particles  of  the  precipitate  cannot  be  removed  from  the  flask 
by  mechanical  means,  they  are  dissolved  in  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(the  glass  having  previously  been  thoroughly  washed),  the  solution  is  pre- 
cipitated with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  trifling  precipitate  formed  filtered 
ofl*  on  a  separate  small  filter,  which  is  incinerated  with  the  larger  one. 

hh.  Volumetrically. 
Filter  as  in  aa ;  there  is  no  necessity,  however,  to  collect  the  whole  of 
the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  as  the  last  particles  adhering  to  the  inside  of 
the  flask  may  be  lefl  and  washed  by  decantation.  The  washing  must  be 
continued  tUl  the  washings  remain  perfectly  clear  with  silver  solution. 
1*ut  the  funnel  with  the  filter  containing  the  precipitate  on  the  flask  in 
which  the  precipitation  has  been  effected,  pierce  the  point  of  the  filter,  and 
rinse  the  precipitate  into  the  flask,  with  the  aid  of  a  washing  bottle. 
Finally,  spread  the  filter  out  on  a  glass  plate  and  rinse  the  still  adhering 

*  The  tardioesB  cf  this  reaction  is  explained,  as  is  well  known,  upon  the  assomption 
that  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  coming  in  contact^  form  at  first  carbamate  of  ammo- 
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particles  of  the  precipitate  also  into  the  flask — ^this  can  be  done  with  ease. 
Since  the  precipitate,  though  perfectly  washed,  still  retains  small  quantities 
of  ammonia,  in  order  to  expel  the  same,  heat  the  contents  of  the  flask  to 
gentle  boiling  for  half  an  hour.  Add  now  a  little  tincture  of  litmus,  and 
then,  from  a  Mohr^s  burette,  normal  (or,  according  to  circum- 
stances, decinormal)  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  fluid  shows 
a  distinct  red  color ;  expel  the  carbonic  acid  by  heat,  and  then  add  standard 
solution  of  soda  until  the  fluid  just  appears  blue.  After  noting  the 
number  of  c.  c.  of  the  acid  and  soda,  add  again  about  1  c.  c.  of  acid,  and, 
after  heating  to  boiling,  solution  of  soda  until  the  fluid  again  just  appears 
blue.  This  operation  may  be  repeated  several  times.  By  subtracting  the 
Yohmie  of  acid  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  solution  of  soda  used  in  the 
process  from  the  entire  volume  of  acid  added  in  each  experiment,  you 
And  the  quantity  of  acid  which  has  served  to  expel  from  the  carbonate 
of  lime  or  baryta  the  carbonic  acid,  and  is  accordingly  equivalent  to  the 
latter.  For  the  details  of  this  method,  see  §  228.  As  the  coloring  matter 
of  the  litmus  is  sometimes  thrown  down,  along  with  silicic  acid  separating 
from  the  precipitate,  it  is  occasionally  found  necessary  to  add  again  some 
tincture  of  litmus.  If  this  should  fail  to  lead  to  the  desired  result,  solution 
of  soda  is  added  until  the  reaction  is  almost  complete ;  the  height  of  the 
soda  solution  left  in  the  burette  is  then  read  off,  the  fluid  diluted  to  a 
certain  definite  volume,  and  filtered ;  one-half  the  volume  taken  of  the  clear 
filtrate  and  solution  of  soda  very  cautiously  added  until  the  fluid  appears 
blue ;  the  quantity  of  soda  solution  required  to  efiect  this  purpose  is  then 
doubled,  and  the  result  added  to  the  quantity  first  used.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  turmeric  paper  may  be  used  here  as  in  y,  instead  of  litmus,  to  deter- 
mine the  commencement  of  the  alkaline  reaction. 

These  methods  given  under  a,  only  yield  good  results  when  the  numerous 
sources  of  error  are  avoided  with  liie  greatest  care.  Usually  the  results 
obtained  are  too  high,  because  the  clear  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium  and 
ammonia  contains  carbamate  of  ammonia,  either  from  this  substance  not 
having  been  fully  decomposed  before  filtering  or  firom  carbonic  acid  being 
taken  up  fix>m  ^e  air  on  filtering,  and  in  bb,  more  particularly,  a  £dsely 
increased  result  will  be  obtained,  ^  it  is  neglected  to  remove  the  ammonia 
adhering  to  the  precipitate  by  long  boiling  or  ignition.  These  circumstances 
which  tend  to  raise  the  result  are  partially  compensated  by  the  fact  that  the 
alkaline  earthy  carbonates  are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  the  fluid  contain- 
ing chloride  of  ammonium  and  in  the  wash-water.  Again,  as  already 
remarked,  if  the  mixture  of  the  carbonic  acid  water  with  chloride  of  calcium 
or  chloride  of  barium  and  ammonia  be  not  heated  as  directed  the  results 
wOl  &11  too  low,  either  through  the  imperfect  decomposition  of  the  carbamate 
of  ammonia  by  insufiicient  heating  or  through  loss  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
by  active  ebullition. 

■ 

fi.  With  Htdrate  of  Lime. 

Into  a  flask,  holding  about  300  c.  c.  and  provided  with  a  good  india- 
rubber  cork,  put  2  to  3  grm.  hydrate  of  lime  perfectly  firee  from  carbonate,* 
tare  or  weigh  exactly,  add  the  carbonic  acid  water,  cork  inmiediately  and 

*  This  u  prepared  by  slaking  freshly  burnt  lime  with  water  in  eooh  a  manner  that 
the  hydrate  obtained  appears  dry  and  pulverulent.  Should  it  oontain  oarbonic  aoid 
(as  may  be  seen  by  putting  a  portion  into  hydrochlorio  aoid)  it  is  iffnited  in  a  current 
of  air  free  from  oarbonic  acid  in  a  tube  of  difficultly  fusible  glass  pTaoed  in  a  oombna* 
tion  fumaoe. 
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weigh  again.  (If  the  water  is  measured  with  a  plunging  syphon,  of  course 
this  mode  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  water  employed  is  superfluous.) 
Heat  the  contents  of  the  flask  for  some  time  in  a  water-bath  (raising  the  cork 
every  now  and  then)  to  hasten  the  conversion  of  the  amorphous  carbonate 
of  lime  into  the  crystalline,  and  pour  off  the  clear  fluid  as  completely  as 
possible  without  disturbing  the  precipitate,  through  a  small  ribbed  filter. 
This  operation  is  soon  finished,  and  the  filter  is  at  once— without  washing 
— ^thrown  into  the  flask  containing  the  precipitate  and  the  rest  of  the  fluid ; 
the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  now  according  to  II.,  e.  This  process  which 
I  have  only  lately  adopted  possesses  such  advantages  over  that  described  in 
o,  on  the  score  of  simplicity,  quickness  of  execution  and  accuracy  of 
results,  that  I  am  convinced  it  will  soon  be  generally  preferred.  If  the 
carbonic  acid  water  contains  bicarbonate  of  an  alkali,  it  is  well  to  add, 
besides  the  hydrate  of  lime,  also  enough  chloride  of  calciiun  to  decompose 
the  alkaline  carbonate. 

y.  After  Pettenkofeb.* 

The  principle  of  this  'simple  and  expeditious  process  consists  in 
mixing  the  carbonic  acid  water  with  a  measured  quantity  of  standard  lime 
water  (or,  under  certain  circumstances,  baryta  water)  in  .excess.  Afl^er 
complete  separation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  the  excess  of  alkaline  earth  in 
the  fluid  is  determined  in  an  aliquot  part  by  means  of  standard  solution  ot 
oxalic  acid ;  the  diflerence  gives  the  lime  precipitated  by  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  consequently  the  amount  of  the  latter  present. 

If  a  water  contains  only  &ee  carbonic  acid,  the  analyst  has  only  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  formed  is  at  first,  as  long  as  it  remains 
amorphous,  very  perceptibly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  commimicates  an 
alkaline  reaction.  Hence  the  unprecipitated  lime  in  the  fluid  cannot  be 
estimated  till  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  separated  in  the  crystalline  form — 
this  takes  8  or  10  hours  if  the  mixture  is  not  warmed  to  70°  or  80^. 

If,  on  the  contraiy,  a  water  contains  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  any  other 
alkaline  salt  whose  acid  would  be  precipitated  by  lime,  a  neutral  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium  must  first  be  added  to  decompose  the  same.  This 
addition,  too,  prevents  any  inconvenience  arising  from  the  presence  of  firee 
alkali  in  the  lime  water  or  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  the  carbonic  acid 
water ;  this  inconvenience  consists  in  the  fact  that  oxalate  of  an  alkali  or 
of  magnesia  enters  into  double  decomposition  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
(which  is  never  entirely  absent  fix>m  the  fluid  to  be  analysed),  forming 
oxalate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  the  alkali  or  of  magnesia,  which  latter 
will  of  course  again  take  up  oxalic  acid. 

In  the  presence  of  magnesia  salts  in  the  carbonic  acid  water,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia,  a  little  chloride  of  ammonium  must 
also  be  added,  but  in  this  case  heat  must  not  be  applied  to  induce  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  to  become  more  quickly  crystalline,  as  ammonia  would  be 
thereby  expelled. 

In  making  the  determination  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain 
the  relation  between  the  lime  water  and  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 
Pettbnkofeb  makes  the  latter  solution  by  dissolving  2*8636  grm.  pure 
uneffloresced  dry  crystallized  oxalic  acid  to  1  litre ;  Ice.  of  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  1  mgrm.  carbonic  acid.  The  lime  water  is  standardized  as  follows : 
measure  45  c.  c.  into  a  little  flask  which  can  be  closed  by  the  thumb,  and 
then  run  in  firom  the  burette  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  till  the  alkaline 

*  Btichiier*8  neues  Bepert  10, 1« 
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reaction  has  just  vaniahed.  Diiring  the  operation  the  flask  is  closed  with 
the  thumb  and  gently  shaken.  The  end  is  attained  as  soon  as  a  drop  taken 
out  with  a  glass  rod  and  applied  to  delicate  turmeric  paper  produces  no 
brown  ring.  The  first  experiment  is  a  rough  one,  the  second  should  be 
exact. 

The  analysis  of  a  carbonic  acid  water  (a  spring  water,  for  instance)  is 
performed  by.. transferring  100  c.  c.  to  a  dry  flask,  adding  3  c.  c.  of  a 
neutral  and  neai^y  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  2  c.  c  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  45  c.  c.  of  the  standard 
lime  water ;  close  the  flask  with  an  india-rubber  cork,  shake  and  allow  to 
stand  12  hours.  The  fluid  contents  of  the  flask  measure  consequently 
150  c.  c.  From  the  clear  fluid  take  out  by  means  of  a  pipette  two  portions 
of  50  c.  c.  each,  and  determine  the  free  lime  by  means  of  oxalic  acid,  in 
the  first  portion  approximately,  in  the  second  exactly.  Multiply  the  c.  c. 
used  in  itie  last  experiment  by  3  and  deduct  the  product  from  the  c.  c.  of 
oxalic  acid  which  correspond  to  45  c.  c.  of  lime  water.  The  diflerence 
shows  the  lime  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid,  each  c.  c.  corresponds  to 
1  mgrm.  carbonic  acid. 

The  method  is  convenient  and  good ;  it  is  especially  to  be  recommended 
for  dilute  carbonic  acid  water.  In  water  containing  much  carbonic  acid  it 
is  well  to  replace  the  lime-  by  baryta  water ;  compare  the  determination  of 
carbonic  acid  in  atmospheric  air,  §  275. 

n.  Separation  of  Carbonic  Acid  from  the  Bases,  and  its 

Estimation  in  Carbonates, 

a.  S^aration  from  Neutral  Carbonates  of  Alkalies  and  the  Alkaline 

Earths, 

■  If  the  salts  contain  unquestionably  1  eq.  carbonic  acid  to  1  eq.  base, 

and  there  is  no  other  salt  with  alkaline  reaction  present,  we  may  determine 

the  quantity  of  the  base  by  the  alkalimetric  method  (§§  219,  220,  223), 

and  calculate  for  each  1  eq.  base  1  eq.  carbonic  acid. 

h.  Separation  from  Bases  which  upon  Ignition  readily  and  completely 

yield  the  Carbonic  Add  with  which  they  are  combined. 
Such  are,  for  instance,  the  carbonates  of  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  copper, 
magnesia,  &c. 

a.  Anhydrous  Carbonates, 

Ignite  the  weighed  substance,  in  a  pliatinum  crucible  (carbonates  of 
cadmium  and  lead  in  a  porcelain  crucible),  imtil  the  weight  of  the  residue 
remains  constant.  The  results  are,  of  course,  very  accurate.  Substances 
liable  to  absorb  oxygen  upon  ignition  in  the  air  are  ignited  in  a  bulb-tube, 
through  which  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  is  conducted.  The 
carbonic  acid  is  inferred  fi*om  the  loss. 

/J.  Hydrated  Carbonates, 

The  substance  is  ignited  in  a  bulb-tube  through  which  dried  air  or, 
in  presence  of  oxidizable  substances,  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted,  and 
which  is  connected  with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  by  means  of  a  dry, 
close-fitting  cork.  During  the  ignition,  the  posterior  end  of  the  bulb-tube 
is,  by  means  of  a  small  lamp,  kept  sufficiently  hot  to  prevent  the  con- 
densation of  water  in  it,  care  being  taken,  however,  to  guard  against 
burning  the  cork.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  tube  gives  the  amount  of  the 
water  +  the  carbonic  acid ;  the  increase  of  weight  gained  by  the  chloride 
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of  calcium  tube  ffres  the  amonnt  of  the  water,  and  the  difference  accor- 
dingly that  of  the  carbonic  acid.  A  somewhat  wide  gtasa  tube  may  also 
be  put  in  the  place  of  the  bulb-tube,  and  the  substance  introduced  into 
it  in  a  little  boat,  which  is  weighed  before  and  after  the  operation. 

$es,  without  exception,  in  Anhydnmi  Carhonalet. 

I  weighed  platinum  crucible,  allow  to  cool  in 
the  desiccator,  weigh,  then  transfer  the  well-dried  substance  to  the  cnicibla 
and  weigh  again.  The  weights  of  both  carbonate  and  borax  are  thus 
aacertAined.  They  should  be  in  about  the  proportion  of  1 :  4.  Heat  is 
then  applied,  which  ia  gradually  increased  to  redness,  and  maintained  at 
this  temperature  until  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  in  a  state  of  calm 
fusion.  The  crucible  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed.  The  loss  of 
weight  is  carbonic  acid.     The  results  are  very  accurate  (Schaffootsch). 

I  must  add  that  borax-glass  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  at  a  red 
heat  for  ^  to  ^  au  hour  without  the  occurrence  of  any  volatilization,  but 
that  at  a  white  heat  (by  igniting  over  the  gas-bellows),  even  in  a  few 
minutes,  it  suffers  a  decided  loss.'  A  few  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid 
remaining  in  the  tusing  mass  are  without  any  influence  on  the  result. 

d.  Separation  from  all  Bases  without  exception. 

{Estimation  of  the  Acid  from  Ike  loss  of  ■weight.') 

aa.  Carbonates  whose  Bases  form  Soluble  Salts  with  Sulphuric  Acid. 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  fig.  69. 

The  size  of  the  flasks  depends  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  balance  which  the  operator 
possesses.  The  tube  a  is  closed  at  b  by 
means  of  a  small  wax  stopper  ;j'  the  other 
end  of  the  tube  a  is  open,  as  are  also  both 
ends  of  c  and  d.  The  flask  B  is  nearly  half 
filled  with  concentrat«d  sulphuric  acid ;  the 
tubes  must  fit  air-tight  in  the  perforations  of 
the  corks,  and  the  latter  equally  ao  in  the 
mouths  of  the  flasks.  The  weighed  sub- 
stance is  put  into  A  ;  this  flask  is  then  filled 
about  one~third  with  water,  the  cork  pro- 
perly inserted,  and  the  apparatus  tared  on 
the  balance. 

A  few  bubbles  of  air  are  now  sucked  out 
of  d,  by  means  of  a  small  india-rubber  tube. 
This  serves  to  rarefy  the  air  iu  A  also,  and 
causes  the  sulphuric  acid  in  B  U}  ascend  in  fig-  B9. 

the  tube  c.     The  latter  is  watched  for  some 

time,  to  ascertain  whether  the  column  of  sulphuric  acid  in  it  remains 
stationary,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  apparatus  is  air-tight.  Air  is  then 
again  sucked  out  of  d,  which  cauaea  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  flow 
over  into  A.  The  carbonate  iu  the  latter  flask  is  decomposed  by  the 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  Hberated  carbonic  acid,  completely  dried  in  its 
passage  through  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  B,  escapes  through  d. 
When  the  evolution  of  the  gas  slackens  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid 

*  ZnlMhrift  f.  taiMijt.  Cbem.  1,  S5. 
t  Or  with  a  imall  piece  of  indiarnibber  tub^  dnwn  over  it,  and  baring  inwrttd  is 
the  other  end  kahort  piece  of  glui  rod. 
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18  made  to  pass  over  into  A,  by  renewed  snction  through  d;  and  the  same 
operation  is  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  is  decomposed.  A 
more  vigorous  suction  is  now  applied,  to  make  a  larger  amoimt  of  sul- 
phuric acid  pass  over  into  A,  whereby  the  contents  of  that  flask  are  consi- 
derably heated ;  when  the  evolution  of  gas  bubbles  has  completely  ceased, 
the  wax  stopper  on  a  is  opened,  or  the  glass  rod  removed  from  the  india- 
rubber  cap,  and  suction  applied  to  d,  imtil  the  air  sucked  out  tastes  no 
longer  of  carbonic  acid.* 

Ailer  about  3  hoiurs,  the  apparatus  is  replaced  upon  the  balance,  and 
the  equilibrium  restored  by  additional  weights.  The  sum  of  the  weights 
so  added  indicates  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  originally  present  in  the 
substance. 

If  the  flasks  A  and  B  are  selected  of  small  size,  the  apparatus  may  be 
80  constructed  that,  together  with  the  contents,  it  need  not  weigh  above 
seventy  grammes,  admitting  thus  of  being  weighed  on  a  delicate  balance. 
The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  first  suggested  by  Will 
and  myself,  are  very  accurate,  provided  the  quantity  of  the  carbonic 
acid  be  not  too  trifling.  Manifold  modifications  of  the  apparatus  have 
'been  proposed,  principally  in  order  to  make  it  lighter.  Compare  the  note 
p.  300. 

If  sulphites  or  sulphides  are  present,  together  with  the  carbonates,  their 
injurious  influence  is  best  obviated  by  adding  to  the  carbonate  solution  of 
yellow  chromate  of  potaasa  in  more  than  sufficient  quantity  to  effect  their 
oxidation.  If  chlorides  are  present,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  add  to  the  evolution  flask  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  silver  in  solution,  or  connect  the  exit  tube  d  with  a  small  prepared 
U-tube,  which  is,  of  course,  first  tared  with  the  apparatus,  and  a^rwarda 
weighed  with  it.  This  U-tube  is  prepared — ^in  accordance  with  the  happy 
proposal  of  Stolba — by  filling  wiUi  fragments  of  pimiice  which  have  been 
boiled  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  till 
the  air  has  been  expelled,  and  then  dried  and  heated  to  complete  dehy- 
dration of  the  copper  salt.  If  the  U-tube  is  only  8  cm.  high  and  has 
an  internal  diameter  of  1  cm.,  it  answers  the  purpose  very  well.  The 
end  not  connected  with  d  is  provided  with  a  perforated  cork  and  short 
glass  tube.  We  apply  suction  to  this  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube,  instead 
of  to  d, 

bb.  Carbonates  whose  Bases  form  insoluble  Salts  with  Sulphuric  Acid. 

The  analysis  of  such  carbonates  cannot  well  be  eflected  by  the  method 
aa,  as  the  insoluble  sulphate  formed  (sulphate  of  lime,  for  instance) 
partially  protects  the  yet  imdecomposed  portion  of  the  carbonate  from 
decomposition.    The  apparatus  is  therefore  modified  as  shown  in  fig.  70. 

The  alteration  consists  simply  in  the  tube  a,  which  contains  a  bulb, 
and  is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point  at  the  lower  end. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows :  The  weighed  substance  is  put  into 
Ay  together  with  water.  The  bulb- tube  a  contains  an  amount  of  dilute 
nitric  acid,  more  than  suflicient  for  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate, 
and  which  is  prevented  from  flowing  through  the  narrow  aperture  of  tMs 
tube  by  the  Httle  wax  stopper  ^.j*  The  point  of  this  tube  must  not  at 
first  dip  into  the  water  in  A.     The  apparatus  having  been  tared  on  the 

*  In  Accurate  experiments,  it  \b  advisable  to  connect  the  end  h  of  the  tube  a  with  a 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  during  the  process  of  suction. 

t  Or  india-rubber  cap,  with  glass,  rod.    See  note,  p.  297. 
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balance,  the  tube  a  is  carefully  and  cautiously  moved  down,  until  its  point 
nearly  touchea  the  bottom  of  A.  The  wax  stopper  b  is  then  momentarily 
raised,  or  tbe  glass  tod  re- 
moved &am  the  india-rubber 
cap,so  as  to  al  low  a  smalt  quan- 
tity of  nitric  add  to  flow  out 
of  tbe  tube  a;  and  the  same 
operation  is  repeated,  until 
the  carbonate  is  completely 
decomposed.  The  cont«nts 
of  A  are  then  heat«d  to  inci- 
pient boiling,  the  stopper  at  ( 
removed,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  sucked  out  of  the  appa- 
ratus aa  directed  in  aa.  The 
diminution  of  weight  is  as- 
certained when  the  apparatus 
b  completely  cooled. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
ihat  a  difierent  consixuction 
may  also  be  given  to  the  ap- 
paratus ;    that,  for  instance,  ^"B-  70. 
the  tube  Cmay  be  connected, 

instead  of  with  3,  with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  c 
with  pumice  stone  or  asbes- 
tos moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid ;  also,  that  the  substance 
to  be  analysed  may  be  put 
into  a  small  tube,  which 
stands  upright  at  first,  or  is 
suspended  fi-om  a  thread,  but 
.  is  gubsequently,  after  taring 
the  apparatus,  upset  or  low- 
ered into  the  dilute  acid  in 
thefiask;  also,  that  the  closing 
of  a  niay  be  effected  by  means 
of  a  compression  clamp,  &o. 
Such  modifications,  if  they  i 
are  judicious,  have  very  little  Fig.  71, 

or  no  influence  on  the  accu- 
racy of  the  resulta.     Fig.  71  shows  an  apparatus 
modified  in  this  manner,  by  Fr.  Mohb. 

The  apparatus  proposed  by  Gkissles*  is  one  of 
the  most  convenient  (see  fig.  72). 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  parts,  A  B  and  C. 
C  is  ground  into  the  neck  of  A  (a),  so  as  to  close 
air-tight,  and  yet  admit  of  being  readily  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  and  emp^ing  A.  b  c  ia 
a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  and  ground 
water-tight  into  C,  at  the  lower  end  (c) ;  it  is 
kept  in  the  proper  position  by  means  of  an  easily 
movable  cork,  i.  The  illustration  showa  tbe 
*  Joan.  C  pnkt  Cham.  fiO,  SS. 
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construction  of  the  apparatus  in  other  respects.  The  cork  e  must  fit 
air-tight,  as  must  the  tube  d  in  the  cork.  The  weighed  substance  is 
put  into  Ay  water  added  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  engraving,  and  the 
substance  shaken  towai'ds  the  side  of  the  flask.  C  is  now  filled  nearly 
to  the  top  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  a  pipette,  after  having 
previously  turned  the  cork  i  upwards,  -vvithout  raising  h ;  the  cork  is 
then  again  twisted  down  again,  and  C  inserted  into  ^  ;  -B  is  filled  some- 
what more  than  half  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  b  closed  at  the 
top  with  a  little  wax  stopper,  or  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tube,  with  a  small 
glass  rod  inserted  in  it.  After  taring  the  apparatus,  the  decomposition  is 
effected  by  raising  b  a  little,  and  thus  causing  acid  to  pass  from  C  into  A. 
The  carbonic  acid  escapes  through  h  into  the  sulphuric  acid,  where  it  is 
dried ;  it  then  leaves  the  apparatus  through  d.  After  the  decomposition 
has  been  effected,  A  is  cautiously  heated  to  incipient  boiling,  the  stopper  on 
b  opened,  and  the  carbonic  acid  still  remaining  in  the  apparatus  sucked  out 
through  d,  by  means  of  a  small  india-rubber  tube.  The  apparatus  is 
finally  weighed  when  cold.* 

If  you  prefer  to  decompose  the  carbonate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dry 
the  escaping  gas  with  the  pumice-stone  saturated  with  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  copper  (see  aa)  which  also  retains  hydrochloric  acid  as  well  as  the 
moisture  (SxoLBAf ).  It  is  well  to  fill  a  light  U-tube  with  this  material. 
The  size  of  the  U-tube  should  depend  on  the  size  of  the  apparatus.  It 
can  be  used  as  long  as  a  third  of  its  contents  remains  imcolored. 

c.  From  all  Bases  without  exception  (Estimation  of  the  Acid  from  the 
increase  of  weight  of  an  Absorption  Apparatus,) 

This  process,  which  was  formerly  but  seldom  employed,  has  lately  been 
much  recommended  by  Kolbe.  J  I  have  done  my  best — making  free  use  of 
all  that  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  years  by  G.  J.  Mulder,  Stolba, 
and  KoLBE — to  put  this  process  into  the  most  practical  form  possible,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  method  will  soon  find  manifold  application  by  reason 
of  its  simplicity  and  exactness. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  I  employ  will  be  seen  from  figure  73. 

a  is  the  evolution  fiask  (300  c.  c.)  closed  with  a  doubly-perforated  india- 
rubber  cork,  bb  is  a  tube  twice  bent  and  expanded  at  c  to  a  small  bulb,  it  may 
be  connected  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube  as  required  either  with  the 
little  funnel  d  or  with  the  tube  c,  which  is  filled  with  soda-lime  or  hydrate 
of  potassa.  The  U-tube /is  filled,  as  regards  the  bulbed  limb,  with  pieces 
of  fused  chloride  of  calcium ;  as  regards  the  other  limb,  with  fragments  of 
pumice  saturated  with  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  (see  p.  298).  The 
U-tube  g  contains  pieces  of  glass,  6 — 10  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  two  little  asbestos  stoppers,  the  tube  A  is  |^  filled  with  about  20 
grm.  coarsely  granulated  soda-lime,  and  towards  the  outer  end  the  re- 
maining \  is  filled  with  coarsely  granulated  chloride  of  calcium,  k  contains 
in  the  outward  limb  soda-lime,  in  the  inner,  chloride  of  calcium,    /serves 

*  Other  carbonic  acid  apparatuses  have  been  proposed  by  H.  Kose,  FritaBohe,  Rogers 
(see  H.  Rose*8  Handbuch  der  analyt.  Chem.  II.,  806  ttaeq.) ;  Vohl  (Annal.  d.  Gbera.  u. 
Pbarm.  66,  247) ;  M.  Schaffner  (Annal.  d.  Gbem.  u.  Pharm.  82,  335) ;  Werther 
(Modification  of  Geisaler's  apparatus — Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  61,  99) ;  J.  D.  Smith 
(Gbem.  Gaz.  1855,  201) ;  A.  Mayer  (Joum.  t  prakt.  Ghem.  67,  68) ;  Th.  Simmler 
(Joum.  £.  prakt.  Gbem.  71, 158) ;  Al.  Bauer  (private  communication) ;  P.  Hart  (Gbem. 
Gaz.  1859,  174);  G.  D.  Braun  (Dingler's  polyt.  Joum.  155,  301);  B.J.  Eeynolds 
(Gbem.  News,  1862,  143),  and  others. 

t  Dingler's  pol.  Joum.  164,  128  X  Annal.  d.  Gbem.  u.  Pharm.  119, 130. 
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to  free  the  escaping  carbonic  acid  from  moisture  and  hydrochloric  acid,  g 
enables  the  operator  to  see  the  rate  of  the  evolution  of  gas,  A,  bj  its  soda- 


Pig.  78. 

lime,  takes  up  the  carbonic  acid  completely,  and  by  its  chloride  of  calcium 
prevents  any  evaporation  of  water  from  the  former  (the  soda-lime  gets 
warm  on  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid),  k  serves  to  protect  the  tube  h  (which 
has  to  be  weighed)  from  any  moisture,  &c.,  which  might  penetrate  from 
outside.  The  corks  of  g^  h  and  k  must  be  covered  with  sealing-wax.* 
The  whole  absorption  apparatus  is,  as  will  be  seen,  that  given  by 
Mulder, j*  which  is  here  especially  suitable,  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  mixed 
with  much  air,  and  the  evolution  is  at  times  somewhat  rapid. 

Ailer  the  weighed  Bubstance  has  been  transferred  to  a,  and  a  little  water 
has  been  added  to  it,  weigh  k  and  g  together,  and  connect  the  several  parts 
of  the  apparatus — a  stands  on  a  wire  gauze,  placed  on  a  tripod,  e  is 
fastened  to  a  support,  the  U  tubes  are  suspended  in  a  suitable  manner — 
join  b  tx>  dy  and  pour  into  d  a  small  portion  of  mercury,  just  enough  to 
close  the  tube  at  t.  Now  pour  into  d  common  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid 
(previously  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water),  and  by  gentle  suction 
through  an  indiarrubber  tube  at  /  cause  a  small  quantity  of  acid  to  flow 
into  the  flask  b.  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  commences  immediately ; 
its  rate  may  be  seen  from  g ;  if  necessary,  a  gentle  heat  may  be  applied. 
When  the  evolution  begins  to  abate,  introduce  more  acid  into  the  flask  in 
the  same  manner  as  before.  As  soon  as  the  carbonate  is  perfectly  decom- 
posed, fill  d  several  times  with  hot  water,  causing  it  to  flow  into  a.  This 
is  done  in  order  to  wash  into  a  the  small  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid 
which  remain  in  c,  and  which  possibly  might  have  taken  up  some  carbonic 
acid.  Now  remove  d  and  connect  e  with  b  instead,  heat  the  contents  of  a 
to  gentle  boiling,  which  is  to  be  continued  tiU  the  first  bulb  of  /  is  hot, 
and  then  by  sucking  at  I,  draw  air  through  the  apparatus  to  the  extent  of 
six  times  the  volume  that  a  contains.  This  suction  is  efEected  most  con- 
veniently and  uniformly  by  the  use  of  an  aspirator,  which  one  can  readily 
construct  out  of  a  fiask  by  means  of  a  syphon.     When  this  has  been  done, 

*  Or  caoutchouc  stoppers  may  be  used.    For  small  XT  tubes,  half  an  inch  of  fleshy 
india-rubber  tubing  forms  an  exceUent  joint. 

t  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  2. 
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separate  a  from  /,  allow  h  to  cool  completely,  remove  h  and  g,  and  weigH 
them  together.  The  increase  of  weight  of  these  is  the  exact  expression 
of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  substance.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  We  have  the  bases  without  any  impurity,  and  com- 
pletely dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 

The  tube  g  is,  after  use,  closed  at  both  ends,  and  retains  its  utility  a  long 
time.  The  tube  h  can  also  be  used  repeatedly  without  being  refilled.  The 
second  time  it  is  employed  connect  it,  for  Uie  sake  of  precaution,  with  a 
separately  weighed  tube  .of  the  small  kind.  The  latter  rarely  increases  in 
weight,  and  the  first  tube  can,  therefore,  be  then  used  a  third  time.  It 
afler  this  the  second  tube  has  become  heavier,  at  the  fourth  operation 
reject  the  first  tube,  and  use  the  second  tube  alone,  and  so  on. 

Note. — ^When  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are  to  be  absorbed,  the 
tube  g  may  be  replaced  with  advantage  by  a  Geissleb^s  potash  apparatus 
(see  beginning  of  §  182),  or — if  the  evolution  is  regular — ^by  a  Liebig's 
potash  apparatus  (§  174,  4). 

f.  Separation  from  all  Bases  without  exception  (Estimation  of  the  Acid 

by  Expulsion,  Absorption,  and  Volumetric  Analysis), 
If  the  carbonic  acid  be  disengaged  in  the  evolution  apparatus  men- 
tioned in  e  (which  I  consider  the  most  suitable  form),  or  in  a  similar  one, 
we  may,  of  course,  determine  the  gas  according  to  the  methods  given  above 
for  the  estimation  of  free  carbonic  acid ;  for  instance,  we  might  collect  it 
in  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  barium  or  of  calcium  and  ammonia,  proceed 
as  directed  L,  b,  a,  finishing  the  analysis  according  to  bb.  But  thia 
method  is  &r  more  troublesome  and  slow  than  that  last  detailed  (in  e),  and 
only  yields  usable  results  if  all  the  sources  of  error  which  I  have  already 
pointed  out  are  avoided. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  sometimes  advantageous,  especially  in  the  estima- 
tion of  very  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  to  receive  the  same  in  a 
known  volume  of  standard  lime-  or  baryta- water,  and  to  complete  the 
linalysis  according  to  Pettenkofeb's  principle  (I.,  b,  y).  As  this  method 
finds  application  in  the  analysis  of  air,  I  refer  to  §  275. 

g.  Estimation  by  Measuring  the  Cfas  {after  C.  Scheibleb). 

This  process  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  all  salts  which  are  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold.  It  is  distinguished  for  rapid  and  conve- 
nient execution  and  very  satisfactory  results,  but  it  requires  a  special  ap- 
paratus. It  is  employed  to  determine  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  bone-earth 
(see  §  273). 

§  140. 

2.  Silicic  Acid. 
I.  Determination, 

The  direct  estimation  of  silicic  acid  is  invariably  effected  by  con- 
verting the  soluble  modification  of  the  acid  into  the  insoluble  modifica- 
tion, by  evaporating  and  completely  drying ;  the  insoluble  modification  is 
then,  after  removal  of  all  foreign  matter,  ignited  and  weighed. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  student  I  would  observe  here  that,  to  guard 
against  mistakes,  he  should  always  test  the  purity  of  the  weighed  silicic  acid. 
The  methods  of  testing  will  be  found  below. 

If  you  have  free  silicic  acid  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  in  an  aqueous  or 
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add  Bolation  free  from  other  fixed  bodies,  siinply  evaporate  the  solution  in 
a  platinum  diah,  ignite  and  weigh  the  residue. 

n.  Separation  of  Silicic  Acid  from  the  Bases, 

a.  In  all  Compounds  which  are  decomposed  by  Hydrochloric  or  Nitric 
Addj  on  digestion  in  open  vessels. 

To  this  class  belong  the  silicates  soluble  in  water,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
insoluble  silicates,  as,  for  instance,  nearly  all  zeolites. 

The  compoomd  under  examination  is  very  finely^  pulverized,  the  powder 
dried  at  100^  (not  above),  and  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  (in 
the  case  of  silicates  whose  solution  might  be  attended  with  disengagement 
of  chlorine,  platinum  cannot  be  used) ;  a  little  water  is^^then  added,  and 
the  powder  mixed  to  a  uniform  paste.  Moderately  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or — if  the  substance  contains  lead  or  silver — ^nitric  acid,  is 
now  added,  and  the  mixture  digested  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  with  constant 
stirring,  until  the  substance  is  completely  decomposed,  in  other  terms  imtil 
the  glass  rod,  which  is  rounded  at  tha  end,  encounters  no  more  gritty 
powder,  and  the  stirring  proceeds  smoothly  without  the  least  grating. 

The  sUicates  of  this  class  do  not  all  comport  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  in  this  process,  but  show  some  differences;  thus  most  of  them 
form  a  bulky  gelatinous  mass,  whilst  in  the  case  of  others  the  silicic 
acid  separates  as  a  light  pulverulent  precipitate ;  again,  many  of  them 
are  decomposed  readily  and  rapidly,  whilst  others  require  protracted 
digestion. 

When  the  decomposition  is  effected,  the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  heated,  with  frequent  stirring, 
until  all  the  small  lumps  have  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  mass  is 
thoroughly  dry,  and  until  no  more  acid  fumes  escape.  It  is  always  the 
safest  way  to  conduct  the  operation  of  drying  on  the  water-bath.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  well  to  moisten  the  dry  ma&s  with  water  and  evaporate  again. 
In  cases  where  it  appears  desirable  to  accelerate  the  desiccation  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  stronger  heat,  an  air-bath  may  be  had  recourse  to ;  which 
may  be  constructed  in  a  simple  way,  by  suspending  the  dish  containing  the 
substance,  with  the  aid  of  wire,  in  a  somewhat  larger  dish  of  silver  or  iron, 
in  a  manner  to  leave  everywhere  between  the  two  dishes  a  small  space  of 
uniform  width.  Direct  heating  over  the  lamp  is  not  advisable,  as  in  the 
most  strongly  heated  parts  the  silicic  acid  is  Hable  to  unite  again  with  the 
separated  bases  to  compounds  which  are  not  decomposed,  or  only  imper- 
fectly, by  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  the  mass  is  cold,  it  is  brought  to  a  state  of  semi-fluidity  by 
thoroughly  moistening  it  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  afber  which  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  then  warmed  on  a  water-bath,  diluted  with  hot 
water,  stirred,  allowed  to  deposit,  and  the  fluid  decanted  on  to  a  filter ;  the 
residuary  silicic  acid  is  again  stirred  with  hot  water,  and  the  fluid  once 
more  decanted ;  after  a  third  repetition  of  the  same  operation,  the  preci- 
pitate also  is  transferred  to  the  filter,  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water, 
well  dried,  and  ignited  at  last  as  strongly  as  possible,  as  directed  in  §  52  or 
in  §  53.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  93,  9.  The  residts  are 
accurate.  The  bases,  which  are  in  the  filtrate  as  chlorides,  are  determined 
by  the  methods  given  above.  Deviations  from  the  instructions  here  given 
are  likely  to  entail  loss  of  substance ;  thus,  for  instance,  if  the  mass  is  not 
thoroughly  dried,  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  silicic  acid  passes  into 
the  solution,  whereas,  if  the  instructions  are  strictly  complied  with,  only 
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traces  of  the  acid  are  dissolved ;  in  accurate  analyses,  however,  even  such 
minute  traces  must  not  be  neglected,  but  should  be  separated  from  the 
bases  precipitated  from  the  solution.  This  separation  may  be  readily 
effected  by  dissolving  them,  after  ignition  and  weighing,  in  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  by  long  digestion  in  the  heat ;  the  minute  portion  of 
silicic  acid  is  left  undissolved.  Again,  if  the  silicic  acid  is  not  thoroughly 
dried  previous  to  ignition,  the  aqueous  vapor  disengaged  upon  the  rapid 
application  of  a  strong  heat  may  carry  away  particles  of  the  light  and  loose 
silica. 

The  puiity  of  the  silicic  acid*  may  be  conveniently  tested  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — Heat  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  pure  carbo- 
nate of  soda  to  boiling,  in  a  silver  or  platinum  dish,  or  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
and  add  a  small  quantity  of  the  silicic  acid.  If  it  dissolves  completely, 
this  is  a  proof  of  its  purity ;  but  if  it  leaves  a  residue,  the  remainder  of 
the  silicic  acid  must  be  weighed,  and  the  amount  of  impurity  determined 
as  directed  in  6,  and  the  result,  of  course,  calculated  to.  the  whole  amount 
of  the  silica.  , 

If  you  have  pure  hydrofluoric  acid,  you  may  also  test  the  purity  of  the 
silicic  acid  in  a  very  easy  manner,  by  treating  it  with  this  acid  and  some 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish ;  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  solution, 
the  silicic  acid,  if  pure^  will  volatilize  completely  (as  fluoride  of  silicon). 
If  a  residue  remains,  moisten  this  once  more  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  add  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate,  and  ignite ;  the  residue  consists  of 
the  sulphates  of  the  bases  which  were  mixed  with  the  silicic  acid,  as  well 
as  any  titanic  acid  that  was  present  (Berzelius). 

b.  Compounds  which  are  not  decomposed  by  Hydrochloric  Acid  or 
Nitric  Acidy  on  digestion  in  open  vessels. 

a.  Decomposition  by  Fusion  with  Alkaline  Carbonate, 

Reduce  t3ie  substance  to  an  impalpable  powder,  by  trituration  and 
sifting  (§  25) ;  transfer  to  a  platinum  crucible,  and  mix  with  about  4  times 
the  weight  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  soda  and 
potassa,  with  the  aid  of  a  rounded  glass  rod ;  wipe  the  rod  against  a  small 
portion  of  carbonate  of  soda  on  a  card,  and  transfer  this  also  from  the  card 
to  the  crucible.  Cover  the  latter  well,  and  heat,  according  to  size,  over  a 
gas-  or  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  a  blast  gas-lamp ;  or  insert  in  a 
Hessian  crucible,  compactly  filled  up  with  calcined  magnesia,  and  heat  in  a 
charcoal  fire. 

Apply  at  first  a  moderate  heat  for  some  time  to  make  the  mass  simply 
agglutinate ;  the  carbonic  acid  will,  in  that  case,  escape  from  the  porous 
mass  with  ease  and  unattended  with  spirting.  Increase  the  heat  after- 
wards, finally  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  terminate  the  opsration  only 
when  the  mass  appears  in  a  state  of  calm  fusion,  and  gives  no  more 
bubbles. 

The  platinum  crucible  in  which  the  fusion  is  conducted  must  not  be  too 
small ;  in  fact,  the  mixture  should  only  half  fill  it.  The  larger  the  crucible, 
the  less  risk  of  loss  of  substance.  As  it  is  of  importance  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  operation,  the  lid  must  be  easily  removable ;  a  concave 
cover,  simply  lying  on  the  top,  is  therefore  preferable  to  an  overlapping 
lid.     If  the  process  is  conducted  over  the  spirit-  or  simple  gas-lamp,  the 

*  This  testing  is  more  especially  neoessaiy  in  cases  where  the  silicic  add  has  sepa- 
rated, not  in  the  gelatinous  state,  but  in  tbe  pulyenil^nt  form. 
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mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa  are  preferable  to  carbonate  of  soda, 
as  they  ftise  much  more  readily  than  the  latter.  In  heating  over  a  lanip, 
the  crucible  should  always  be  supported  on  a  triangle  of  platinum  wire  (sed 
fig.  57,  p.  73),  with  the  opening  just  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the  crucible 
to  drop  into  it  fully  one-third,  yet  to  retain  it  firmly,  even  with  the  wire 
at  an  intense  red  heat.  When  conducting  the  process  over  a  spirit-lamp 
with  double  draught,  or  over  a  simple  gas-lamp,  it  is  also  advisable,  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  when  the  heat  is  to  be  raised  to  the  highest 
degree,  to  put  a  chimney  over  the  crucible,  with  the  lower  border  resting 
on  the  ends  of  the  iron  triangle  which  supports  the  platinimi  triangle ;  this 
chimney  should  be  about  12  or  14  cm.  high,  and  the  upper  opening  mea- 
sure about  4  cm.  in  diameter.  The  little  clay  chimneys  recommended  by 
O.  L.  Erdmann  are  still  more  serviceable  (fig.  16,  p.  19,  "  Qual.  Anal.")  . 

When  the  fusion  is  ended,  the  red-hot  crucible  is  removed  with  tongs^ 
and  placed  on  a  cold,  thick,  clean,  iron  plate,  on  which  it  will  rapidly  cool ; 
it  is  then  generally  easy  to  detach  the  fused  cake  in  one  piece. 

The  cake  (or  the  crucible  with  its  contents)  is  put  into  a  beaker,  irom 
10  to  15  times  the  quantity  of  water  poured  over  it,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
gradually  added,  or,  under  certain  circumstances,  nitric  acid ;  the  beaker 
is  kept  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  or,  which  is  much  better,  with  a  large 
watch-glass  or  porcelain  dish,  perfectly  clean  outside,  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
the  drops  of  fiuid  which  the  escaping  carbonic  acid  carries  along  with  it ; 
the  drops  thus  intercepted  by  the  cover  are  afterwards  rinsed  into  tie  beaker. 
The  crucible  is  also  rinsed  with  dilute  acid,  and  the  solution  obtained 
added  to  the  fiuid  in  the  beaker. 

The  solution  is  promoted  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  which  is 
continued  for  some  time  afi;er  this  is  effected  to  Insmre  the  complete  expul- 
sion of  the  carbonic  acid ;  since  otherwise  some  loss  of  substance  might 
be  incurred,  in  the  subsequent  process  of  evaporation,  by  spirting  caused 
by  the  escape  of  that  gas. 

If  in  the  process  of  treating  the  fused  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
powder  subsides  (chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  potassium),  this  is  a 
sign  that  more  water  is  required^ 

If  the  decomposition  of  the  mineral  has  succeeded  to  the  full  extent,  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  either  perfectly  clear,  or  light  fiakes  of  silicic 
acid  only  float  in  it.  But  if  a  heavy  powder  subsides,  which  feels 
gritty  imder  the  glass  rod,  this  consists  of  undecomposed  miner&l.  The 
cause  of  such  imperfect  decomposition  is  generally  to  be  ascribed  to  im^ 
perfect  pulverization. 

In  such  cases  the  undecomposed  portion  may  be  fused  once  more  with 
carbonated  alkali ;  the  better  way,  however,  is  to  repeat  the  process  with 
a  firesh  portion  of  mineral  more  finely  pulverized. 

The  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  solution  obtained  is  poured,  together 
with  the  precipitate  of  silicic  acid,  which  is  usually  floating  in  it,  into 
a  porcelain  or,  better,  into  a  platinum  dish,  and  treated  as  directed  iu 
II.,  a. 

That  the  fluid  may  not  be  too  much  diluted,  the  beaker  should  be  rinsed 
only  once,  or  not  at  all,  and  the  few  remaining  drops  of  solution  dried  in 
it ;  the  trifling  residue  thus  obtained  is  treated  in  the  sitme  way  as  tfaa 
residue  lefli  in  the  evaporating  basin. 

This  is  the  method  most  commonly  employed  to  effect  the  decompositioi^ 
of  silicates  that  are  undecomposable  by  acids ;  that  it  cannot  be  used  to 
determine  alkalies  in  silicates  is  self-evident. 

II.  X 
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j3.  Decompo9itxon  by  means  of  Hydrofluoric  Add, 

da.  By  Aqueous  Hydrofluoric  Add, 

The  finely-pulverized  silicate  is  mixed,  in  a  platinmn  dish,  with  rather 
concentrated,  slightly  iuming  hydrofhioric  acid,  the  acid  being  added 
gradually,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  thick  platinum  wire.  The  mix- 
ture, which  has  the  consiErt;ence  of  a  thin  paste,  is  digested  some  time  on  a 
water-bath  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  is  then  added,  dr(^  by  drop,  in  more  than 
sufficient  quantity  to  convert  all  the  bases  present  into  sulphates.  The 
mixture  is  now  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness,  during  which 
operation  fluoride  of  silicon  gas  and  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  are  continually 
volatilizing ;  then  it  is  finally  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat  at  some  height 
above  the  lamp,  imtil  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  almost  completely  ex- 
pelled. The  mass,  when  cold,  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  aUowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  one  hour ;  water  is  then 
added,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied.  If  the  decomposition  has  fully  succeeded, 
the  whole  must  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid.  If  an  undissolved  residue  is 
iefl;,  the  mixture  is  heated  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath,  then  allowed 
to  deposit,  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  decanted  as  &r  as  practicable, 
the  residue  dried,  and  then  treated  again  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and,  lastly,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  wiU  now  efiect 
complete  solution,  provided  the  analysed  substance  was  very  finely  pul- 
verized, and  free  firom  baryta,  strontia  (and  lead).  The  solution  is  added  to 
the  first.  The  bases  in  the  solution  (which  contains  them  as  sulphates,  and 
contains  also  free  hydrochloric  acid),  are  determined  by  the  methods  which 
will  be  found  in  Section  V. 

This  method,  which  is  qertainly  one  of  the  best  to  efiect  the  decompo- 
sition of  silicates,  has  Berzelius  for  it«  author.  It  has  been  but  little 
used  hitherto,  because  we  did  not  know  how  to  prepare  hydrofluoric  acid, 
except  with  the  aid  of  a  distilling  apparatus  of  platinum,  or,  at  least,  with 
a  platinimi  head ;  nor  to  keep  it,  except  in  platinum  vessels.  These  diffi- 
culties can  now  be  considered  as  overcome,  comp.  §  58,  2. 

The  hydrofluoric  acid  may  also  be  employed  in  combination  with  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  thus  1  grm.  of  finely  elutriated  felspar,  mixed  with  40  c.  c* 
water,  7  c.  c.  hydrochloric  acid  of  25^  and  3j^  c.  c.  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
heated  to  near  the  boiling  point,  dissolves  completely  in  three  minutes. 
4  c.  c.  sulphuric  acid  are  then  added,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  which  sepa- 
rates is  filtered  ofl*,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  till  no  more  hydrofluoric  acid 
escapes  (Al.  Mitscherligh*). 

The  execution  of  the  method  requires  the  greatest  possible  care,  both 
the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  hydrofluoric  acid  being  most  injurious  sub- 
stances. The  treatment  of  the  silicate  with  the  acid  and  the  evaporation 
must  be  conducted  in  the  open  air,  otherwise  the  windows  and  all  glass 
apparatus  will  be  attacked.  As  the  silicic  acid  is  in  this  method  simply 
inferred  firom  the  loss,  a  combination  with  the  method  a  is  ofi^en  resorted  to. 

bb.  By  Hydrofluoric  Acid  Oaa. 

Instead  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  dissolved  in  water,  the  gaseous  acid  also 
may  be  used  to  efiect  the  decomposition  of  silicates.  Brunnerj*  is  the 
audior  of  this  method,  which  is  very  ofi;en  employed.  The  process  is  as 
follows : — ^Put  firom  1  to  2  grm.  6f  the  silicate,  very  finely  piilverized,  in 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  81, 108.  f  Fogg.  AnnaL  44,  134. 
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the  thinnest  posdble  layer,  into  a  shallow  platinum  dish,  and  moisten  the 
powder  with  dilute  Bolphuric  acid ;  place  the  dish,  supported  on  a  leaden 
tripod  or  leaden  ring,  in  the  centre  of  a  leaden  box,  which  may  have  a  dia- 
meter of  6  inches  and  a  height  of  6  inches,  and  on  the  bottom  of  which  you 
have  just  before  made  a  layer  of  about  half  an  inch  of  powdered  fluor-spar 
into  a  paste  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  in  this  latter  operation, 
be  cautious  to  avoid  the  escaping  vapors ;  the  mixing  of  the  powdered  fluor- 
spar with  the  sulphuric  acid  is  effected  with  a  long  glass  rod,  or,  better  still, 
with  a  long  leaden  rod.  As  soon  as  you  have  placed  the  small  dish  into  the 
box,  with  the  aid  of  pincers  or  tongs,  put  on  the  tightly  fitting  leaden  cover, 
lute  the  joinings  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  put  the  box  in  a  warm  place  for 
from  6  to  8  days.  If  you  wish  to  accelerate  the  process,  you  must  not  lute 
the  joinings  quite  air-tight,  and  must  heat  the  apparatus  in  the  open  air  by 
means  of  a  small  gas-  or  spirit-lamp ;  in  this  manner  you  may  succeed  in  a 
few  homrs  in  effecting  the  decomposition  of  from  1  to  2  grm.  of  the  powdered 
silicate,  provided  it  is  spread  in  a  very  thin  layer,  or  stirred  from  time  to 
time,  which  latter  operation,  however,  requires  caution. 

If  the  decomposition  has  succeeded  well,  the  residue  in  the  platintmi 
dish  consists  of  silicofluorides  and  sulphates.  Put  the  shallow  dish 
now  into  a  larger  platinum  dish,  add,  drop  by  drop,  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  in  somewhat  more  than  suflicient  quantity  to  effect  the  conversion  of 
the  bases  into  sulphates ;  evaporate  in  the  air-bath,  expel  finally  the  excess 
of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  over  the  lamp,  almost,  but  not  entirely,  and  treat 
the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  aad  water  in  the  manner  directed  in  eta. 
The  decomposition  can  only  be  considered  complete  if  the  residue  entirely 
dissolves. 

y.  Decomposition  by  Jusion  with  Hydrate  of  Baryta  or  Carbonate  oj 
Baryta. 

The  fusion  of  silicates  with  carbonate  of  baryta  requires  a  very  high 
d^ee  of  hjeat,  attainable  only  by  means  of  a  Sefstrom  fiirnace,  or  a 
Griffin^s  gas-fdmace  or  a  blast  gas-lamp,  or  a  Deville*  turpentine  lamp, 
&c. ;  as  the  highest  temperature  attainable  by  means  of  a  wind  furnace 
fuls  to  frise  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  it  is  only  in  a  state  of  fusion  that  this 
reagent  effects  complete  decomposition  of  silicates.  But  then,  on  the  other 
band,  the  action  of  carbonate  of  baryta  in  a  state  of  fusion  is  so  energetic, 
that  even  the  most  refractory  siliceous  minerals  are  readily  and  completely 
decomposed  by  it  The  proportion  to  be  used  is  from  4  to  6  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta  to  1  part  of  the  mineral.  The  fusion  is  effected  in  a  pla- 
tinum crucible,  which,  if  a  Sefstkoh  furnace  is  used,  is  inserted  in  another 
crucible  of  refhictory  fire-clay,  filled  with  magnesia.  The  crucible  is  lefl 
in  the  fire  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least. 

With  more  readily  decomposable  minerals,  the  object  in  view  may  be 
attained  more  easily  with  hydrate  of  baryta  freed  from  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization. From  4  to  5  parts  of  the  hydrate  are  intimately  mixed  with 
1  part  of  the  mineral;  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  mixture  with  a  layer  of 
carbonate  of  baryta.  The  fusion  may  be  effected  over  a  common  gas-  or 
Berzelius  spirit-lamp ;  silver  crucibles  are  preferable  to  platinum,  as  the 
latter  are  slightly  attacked  in  the  operation.  The  mixture  either  fuses  com- 
pletely, or,  at  least,  its  particles  agglutinate  into  a  semi-frised  mass. 

When  the  operation  is  terminated — no  matter  whether  carbonate  or 
hydrate  of  baryta  has  been  employed — the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  care- 
fully cleaned  outside,  and  put  with  its  contents  into  a  beaker,  where  it  is 
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then  covered  with  from  10  to  15  parts  of  water ;  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid 
is  added,  and  the  rest  of  the  operation  conducted  as  in  b,  a.  Care  must  b6 
taken,  however,  not  to  add  too  much  hydrochloric  acid  at  once,  as  the 
chloride  of  barium  formed  is  difficultly  soluble  in  that  acid,  and  would 
consequently  tend  to  impede  further  solution,  by  forming  a  kind  of  in- 
soluble protecting  crust  round  the  still  undissolved  portion.  In  the  solu- 
tion filtered  from  the  silicic  acid,  the  bases  are  determined  by  the  methods 
which  wiU  be  found  in  Section  V.  The  purity  of  the  silicic  acid  obtained 
must  be  tested  as  directed  in  a,,  before  the  operation  can  be  looked  upon  as 
successful.  These  methods,  which  were  formerly  oflen  employed  to 
determine  the  alkalies  in  silicates,  have  been  in  a  measure  superseded  by 
/J,  bb  (decomposition  by  hydrofluoric  acid  gas). 

Deville  has  lately  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  quimtity  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta  usually  employed  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  silicates 
(from  4  to  6  parts)  is  much  larger  than  required.  He  states  that  1  part  of 
orthoclase  fuses,  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  with  as  little  as  0*8  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta  to  a  vitreous  transparent  mass,  decomposable  by  acids. 
He  adds  that,  if  the  carbonate  is  used  in  larger  proportions,  an  appreciable 
amount  of  potassa  volatilizes,  expelled  by  the  agency  of  caustic  baryta 
formed  in  the  process.  Smith*  recommends  to  fuse  1  part  of  the  silicate 
with  &om  3  to  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  baryta  and  2  parts  of  chloride  of 
barium. 

3.  Decomposition  by  fusion  with  Lime  and  Lime  Salts, 
Deville  recommends  also  to  fuse  1  part  of  the  powdered  silicate 
with  from  0*3  to  0*8  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime.  I  have  tried  this 
process,  but  have  not  found  it  answer  in  the  case  of  many  silicates. 
Jj.  Smith  (loc.  ciU)  recommends  to  fiise  1  part  of  the  powdered  silicate  with 
from  5  to  6  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  from  0*5  to  0*75  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  for  30  or  40  minutes,  at  a  bright  red  heat ;  to  boil  the  fused 
mass  for  2  or  3  hours  with  water,  taking  care  to  replace  the  loss  firom 
evaporation ;  to  fuse  the  residue  once  more  with  half  its  weight  of  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  boil  the  fused  mass  again  with  water.  He  states  that, 
if  no  boracic  acid  is  present,  the  whole  of  the  alkalies  will  be  found  in  the 
aqueous  solution.     J.  Tipp|  confirms  this  statement. 

• 

£.  Decomposition  with  Hydrochloric  Acid  or  Sulphuric  Acid  in  sealed 
tubes  {under  pressure)^  after  Al.  Mitscherlich. J 

.  Many  silicates  (and  also  aluminates)  which  on  digestion  with  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid  in  open  vessels  are  either  not  at  all  or  scarcely 
attacked,  are  completely  decomposed  if  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  of 
25^  H  CI,  or  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  by  weight  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  1  part  water  in  sealed  glass  tubes  for  2  hours  at  200°  to  210^.  For 
this  purpose  transfer  about  1  grm.  of  the  very  fine  elutriated  or  sifled  sub- 
stance to  a  strong  tube  of  difficultly  fusible  Bohemian  glass  fused  at  one  end 
and  somewhat  drawn  out  at  the  other,  add  the  acid,  seal  the  tube  carefully 
and  place  it  in  the  wrought  iron  tube  of  a  metallic  bath,||  then  heat  in  the 
manner  described.  When  the  tube  has  cooled,  open  it  cautiously,  rinse 
its  contents  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  and  proceed  according  to 

*  Silliman's  American  Journal,  1853,  vol.  zvi.  page  53. 
t  Vierteljahraschrift  f.  prakt.  Pbarm.  IV.  68. 
t  Jouni.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81,  108,  and  83,  i55, 
ti  Such  a  bath  Ih  figured  and  described  in  tiie  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  83,  489 ;  aliio 
in  the  Zeitechrift  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  55. 
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II.y  a.  The  method  has  this  advantage  over  all  others,  that  any  protoxide 
of  iron  present  is  obtained  in  solution  as  such,  and  can  be  accurately 
determined. 

Second  Gboup. 

Hydrochloric  Acid— Htdrobromic  Acid— Hydriodic  Acid— Hydro- 
cyanic Acid — HYDRosaLPHURic  Acid. 

§  141. 

I.  Hydrochloric  Acid. 
1.  Determination. 

Hydrochloric  acid  may  be  determined  very  accurately  in  the  gravimetric 
as  well  as  in  the  volumetric  way.* 

"a.  Oravimetric  Method, 

Determination  as  Chloride  of  Silver, 

Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  mixed  with  some  nitric  acid,  is  added  in 
excess  to  the  solution  under  examination,  the  precipitated  chloride  is  made 
to  unite  by  application  of  heat  and  shaking,  washed  by  decantation,  dried, 
and  ignited.  The  details  of  the  {process  have  been  given  in  §  115,  1,  a,  a. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  the  solution  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  before 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  added  in  excess.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  is  present  in  excess,  the  chloride  of  ^Iver  separates  immediately  and 
completely  upon  shaking  the  Vessel,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  becomes  per- 
fectly clear  after  standing  a  short  time  in  a  warm  place.  The  determina- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  by  means  of  silver  is  therefore  more  readily 
effected  than  that  of  silver  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  case  of 
smaller  quantities  of  chloride  of  silver,  the  precipitate  is  often  collected  on 
a  filter ;  see  §  115,  1,  a,  /3.  Or  the  two  methods  may  be  combined  in  this 
way — ^tiiat  the  chief  portion  of  the  precipitate  is  washed  by  decantation, 
dried  in  the  porcelain  crucible,  and  ignited,  the  decanted  fluid  being 
passed  through  a  filter,  to  make  quite  sure  that  not  a  particle  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver  be  lost.  The  filter  is,  after  drying,  incinerated  on  the  inverted 
cover  of  the  porcelain  crucible,  the  ashes  are  treated  with  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid,  some  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  the  mixture  evaporat^  to 
dryness,  the  residue  gently  ignited,  and  the  lid  replaced  on  the  crucible  in 
which  the  diloride  has  been  heated  to  incipient  fusion ;  a  gentle  heat 
is  then  once  more  applied,  after  which  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  under 
the  desiccator,  and  then  weighed. 

h.  Volumetric  Methods, 

a.  By  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver, 

In  §  115,  5,  we  have  seen  how  the  silver  in  a  fiuid  may  be  estimated  by 
adding  a  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  imtil  no  further  precipita- 
tion ensues;    in  the  same  way  we  may  determine  also,  by  means  of  a 
standard  solution  of  silver,  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  fluid,  or ' 
of  chlorine  in  combination  with  a  metal. 

Pelouze  has  used  this  method  for  the  determination  of  several  equivalent 
liumbers.  LevolI  has  proposed  a  modification  which  serves  to  indicate 
more  readily  the  exact  point  of  complete  precipitation.     To  the  fluid, 

*  For  the  acidimetrio  estimation  of  free  hydn>chloric  aoid,  see  §  215« 

t  Joum.  f.  pnkt  Chem.  60,  884. 
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wbicb  must  be  neutral,  he  added  O'l  yolume  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
phosphate  of  soda.  When  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  has  been  precipitated 
by  die  silver,  the  further  addition  of  the  solution  of  silver  produces  a 
yellow  precipitate  which  does  not  disappear  upon  shaking  the  vessel. 
Fr.  Mohr  has  since  replaced,  with  the  most  complete  success,  the  phos- 
phate of  soda  by  chromate  of  potassa. 

"This  convenient  and  accurate  method  requires  a  perfectly  neutral  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  of  known  value.  The  strength  most  convenient  is, 
1  litre  =  0*1  eq.  H  CI.  I  recommend  the  following  method  of  preparation  : 
Dissolve  18*75  to  18'80  grm.  pure  fused  nitrate  of  silver  in  1100  c.  c. 
water,  and  filter  the  solution  if  required.  Now  weigh  off  exactly  four  portions 
of  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  each  of  O'lO  to  0*18  grm.,  one  after  another. 
The  salt  should  be  moderately  ignited,  not  fused,  powdered  roughly  while 
still  warm,  and  introduced  into  a  small  dry  tube,  that  can  be  well  closed. 
The  weighing  off  is  performed  by  first  weighing  the  filled  tube,  then 
shaking  out  into  a  dry  beaker  the  quantity  required,  weighing  again, 
dropping  a  second  portion  into  beaker  No.  2,  weighing  again,  and  so  on. 
Each  portion  is  dissolved  in  20  to  80  c.  c.  water,  and  about  8  drops  of  a 
cold  saturated  s6lution  of  pure  yellow  chromate  of  potassa  added? 

Fill  a  Mohr's  burette  (if  it  has  an  Erdmann's  fioat  so  much  the  better) 
up  to  zero  with  the  silver  solution — ^which  is  slightly  too  concentrated — ^and 
allow  to  drop  slowly,  with  constant  stirring,  into  the  light  yellow  solution 
contained  in  one  of  the  beakers.  Each  drop  produces,  where  it  falls,  a  red 
spot,  which  on  stirring  disappears,  owing  to  the  instant  decomposition  of 
the  chromate  of  silver  with  the  chloride  of  sodium.  At  last,  however,  the 
slight  red  coloration  remains.  Now  all  chlorine  has  combined  with  silver, 
and  a  little  chromate  of  silver  has  been  permanently  formed.  Read  off  the 
burette  and  reckon  how  much  silver  solution  would  have  been  required 
for  O'l  eq.  chloride  of  sodium,  i.e.,  5*846  grm.  Suppose  we  have  used  to 
0*110  chloride  of  sodium  18*7  c.  c.  silver  solution. 

0-110  :    5*846  :  :  18*7  :  x 
X  =  993*8 

Now,  without  throwing  away  the  contents  of  the  1st  beaker,  make  a 
second  and  third  experiment  in  the  same  manner,  of  course  always  taking 
notice  to  regard  the  same  shade  of  red  as  the  sign  of  the  end.  The  results 
of  these  are  reckoned  out  in  the  same  way  as  the  first.  Suppose  they  gave 
for  5*846  Na  CI  995*0  and  998*0  respectively,  we  take  the  mean  of  the 
three  numbers,  which  is  998*9,  and  we  now  know  that  we  have  only  to  take 
this  number  of  c.  c.  of  silver  solution,  and  make  it  up  to  1000  c.  c.  with  6*1 
water,  in  order  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  required  strength,  s.6.,  1000  c.  c. 
=  01  eq.  Na  CI.  But  if  993*9  requires  6*1  water,  1000  requires  614. 
Hence  we  fill  a  litre-fiask  (previously  dried  or  rinsed  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  solution)  up  to  the  ''  holding^^  mark  with  the  solution,  add  6*14  c.  c. 
water,  insert  a  caoutchouc  stopper,  and  shake. 

The  solution  must  now  be  correct ;  however,  to  make  quite  sure,  we  per- 
form another  experiment  with  it.  To  this  end  rinse  the  empty  burette 
with  the  new  solution,  fill  it  with  the  same  and  test  it  with  the  portion  of 
salt  in  beaker  No.  4.  The  c.  c.  used  of  silver  solution  must  now,  if 
multiplied  by  0*005846,  give  exactly  the  weight  of  the  salt. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  a  standard  silver  solution,  and  being  practised 
in  exactly  hitting  the  transition  from  yellow  to  the  shade  of  red,  we  are  in 
the  position  to  determine  with  precision  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorine  in 
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the  form  of  a  metallic  cbloride  soluble  in  water.  The  fluid  to  be  tested 
must  be  neutral — ^free  acids  dissolve  the  chromate  of  silver.  The  solution 
of  the  substance  is  therefore,  if  necessary,  rendered  neutral  by  addition  of 
nitric  acid  or  carbonate  of  soda  (it  should  be  rather  alkaline  than  acid), 
about  3  drops  of  the  solution  of  yellow  chromate  added,  and  then  silver 
from  the  burette,  till  the  reddish  coloration  is  just  perceptible.  The 
number  of  c.  c.  used  has  only  to  be  multiplied  by  the  equivalent  of 
chlorine  or  of  the  metallic  chloride  and  divided  by  10000  to  give  the 
amoimt  of  these  respectively  present. 

If  the  operator  fears  he  has  added  too  much  silver  solution,  ue,,  if  the 
red  color  is  too  strongly  marked,  he  may  add  1  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  containing  5*846  in  a  litre  (and  therefore  correspond- 
ing to  the  silver  solution),  and  then  add  the  silver  drop  by  drop  again.  Of 
coiurse  in  this  case  1  c.  c.  must  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  silver 
solution  used. 

The  results  are  very  satis&ctoiy. 

The  fluid  to  be  analysed  should  be  about  the  same  volume  as  the  solu- 
tions employed  in  standardizing  the  silver  solution,  and  also  about  the 
same  strength,  otherwise  the  small  quantity  of  silver  which  produces  the 
coloration  will  not  stand  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  chlorine  present. 
This  small  quantity  of  silver  solution  is  extremely  small,  varying  between 
0'05  and  0*10  c.  c,  the  inaccuracy  hereby  arising  even  in  the  case  of  quan- 
tities of  chlorine  differing  widely  from  that  originally  used  in  standardizing 
the  silver  solution  is  therefore  almost  inconsiderable.  If  the  amount  of  silver 
solution  necessary  to  impart  the  coloration  always  remained  the  same,  we 
should  have  simply  to  deduct  the  amount  in  question  with  all  experiments, 
in  order  to  avoid  this  small  inaccuracy  entirely ;  since  however  this  is  not  the 
case,  but,  on  the  contrary,  muph  chloride  of  silver  requires  somewhat  more 
chromate  of  silver  for  visible  coloration,  than  less  chloride  of  silver,  this 
method  of  proceeding  would  not  increase  the  exactness  of  the  results. 

p.  By  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Iodide  of  Starch  (PisXni's 
method*). 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  a  slight 
excess  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  known  strength,  warm,  and  filter. 
Determine  the  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  solution  of  iodide 
of  starch  (see  p.  210),  and  deduct  this  from  the  amount  of  silver  solution 
used.  The  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  silver  which  has  combined 
with  the  chlorine ;  calculate  from  this  the  amount  of  the  latter.  Besults 
satisfactory. 

y.  With  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury  (Liebio's  methodf) ;  recom- 
mended more  particularly  for  the  determination  of  chlorine  in  the  chlorides 
contained  in  the  urine. 

aa.  Principle  of  the  method.  Nitrate  of  mercury  immediately  pro- 
duces in  a  solution  of  urea  a  thick  white  precipitate ;  solution  of 
chloride  of  mercury  produces  no  such  precipitate.  Wben  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  is  mixed  with  the  chloride  of  an  alkali  metal, 
there  is  formed  chloride  of  mercury  and  nitrate  of  the  alkali.  If, 
therefore,  a  solution  of  urea  is  mixed  with  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  the 
fluid  will  show  in  the  points  of  contact  a  white  turbidity,  which, 

*  Ansal*  d.  Minei,  X.  83;  liebig  and  Kopp*8  JaHresbendit  f.  1866,  75L 

t  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  85,  297. 
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however,  will  immediately  disappear  upon  shaking,  as  long  as  the 
nitrate  of  mercury  continues  to  decompose  the  chloride  of  sodium 
in  the  manner  just  stated ;  but  the  moment  this  double  decompo- 
sition is  complete,  an  additional  drop  of  the  solution  of  the  salt  of 
mercury  will  produce  a  permanent  white  turbidity.  Accordingly, 
if  we  know  the  amount  and  strength  of  the  solution  of  the  salt  of 
mercury  required  to  attain  this  point,  we  know  also  the  amount  of 
chlorine  in  the  solution;  since  1  eq.  mercury  in  the  mercurial 
solution  corresponds  to  1  eq.  chlorine. 

hb.  Preparation  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  As  this  solu- 
tion must  be  perfectly  free  from  other  metals,  it  is  advisable  to 
prepare  it  with  oxide  of  mercury — ^precipitated  from  solution  of 
crystallized  chloride  of  mercury  by  solution  of  soda,  and  thoroughly 
washed — ^by  dissolving  10*8  grm.  of  the  dry  oxide  in  nitric  acid, 
evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  diluting 
with  water  to  550  c.  c.  Or  the  solution  may  be  made  by  dis- 
solving repeatedly  recrystallized  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  in 
water,  with  addition  of  nitric  acid,  heating  to  boiling,  adding  strong 
nitric  acid  until  no  more  red  fumes  escape,  evaporating  to  the  con- 
sistence of  syrup,  and  diluting  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water  to 
give  a  solution  of  tolerably  correct  strength. 

cc.  Determination  of  the  strength  of  the  solution.  This  is  effected 
with  the  aid  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  known  strength, 
which  LiEBiG  prepares  by  mixing  20  c.  c.  of  a  saturated*  solution 
of  pure  rock  salt  or  chemically  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  with  298*4 
c.  c.  water.  A  c.  c.  of  this  solution  contains  20  mgrm.  chloride 
of  sodium. 

Of  this  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  measure  10  c.  c.  into  a 
small  beaker,  and  add  3  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  urea  containing  4 
grm.  in  100  c.  c. 

Let  the  solution  of  mercury  to  be  standardized,  drop  into  this 
mixture  from  a  burette,  with  shaking,  until  a  perceptible  preeipitate 
forms,  which  on  shaking  fails  to  redissolve.f 

dd.  When  you  have  in  this  way  ascertained  how  many  c.  c.  of  the 
mercurial  solution  correspond  to  the  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of 
common  salt  =  0*2  grm.  chloride  of  sodium,  you  may  use  the  mer- 
curial solution  without  further  preparation,  if  you  do  not  mind  the 
trouble  of  a  little  calculation.  But  if  you  wish  to  avoid  this,  you 
must  previously  dilute  the  mercurial  solution  in  a  manner  that 
eveiy  cubic  centimetre  may  correspond  to  an  integral  number  of 
milligrammes  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  chlorine.  Liebiq  dilutes  it 
to  the  extent  that  1  c.  c.  corresponds  to  0*010  grm.  chloride  of 
sodium. 

ee.  If  the  test  fluid  is  intended  to  examine  solutions  containing  a 
large  amoimt  of  foreign  salts,  or  an  excess  of  urea,  the  10  c.  c.  of 
the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  must  be  mixed  with  5  c.  c.  of  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,^  in  addition  to  the  3  c.  c. 

*  Saturated  at  the  common  temperature. 

t  A  mere  opalesoenoe  of  the  fluid  is  disregarded,  as  this  proceeds  simply  from  a 
trace  of  foreign  metals ;  that  it  does  not  indicate  the  completion  of  the  reaction  is 
readily  seen  from  the  ciroumstanoe  that  it  is  not  increased  by  a  further  addition  of  the  ' 
mercurial  solution. 

X  The  reason  of  this  addition  is,  that  the  nitrate  of  mercury  and  urea  is  more 
readily  soluble  in  pore  water  than  in  saline  solutions ;  to  attain  aocorate  resoltSi 
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of  solution  of  urea,  before  the  mercurial  solution  is  added.     The 

results  are  accurate. 
If  jou  have  a  decinorinal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  (containing 
5*846  grm.  in  the  litre),  jou  maj,  of  course,  also  standardize  the  mercurial 
flolutioQ  by  means  of  tiiis. 

Of  these  volumetric  methods  of  estimating  chlorine,  the  first  deserves 
the  preference  in  all  ordinary  cases.  It  cannot  be  employed,  however,  in 
analyses  of  urine,  as  compovinds  of  oxide  of  silver  with  coloring  matters, 
&c.,  precipitate  with  the  chloride  of  silver  (C.  Neubauer).  Pisani's 
method  (6,  /3)  is  especially  suited  for  the  estimation  of  very  minute  quan- 
tities of  chlorine,  but  is  not  applicable  when — as  in  nitre  analyses — ^large 
quantities  of  alkaline  nitrate  are  present  (p.  207). 

II.  Separation  of  Chlorine  from  the  Metals, 

a.  In  Soluble  Chlorides, 

The  same  method  as  in  I.,  a.  The  metals  in  the  filtrate  are  separated 
from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  silver  by  the  methods  which  will  be  foimd 
in  Section  V. 

Bichloride  of  tin^  chloride  of  mercury,  the  chlorides  of  antimont/y  and 
the  green  chloride  of  chromium,  form  exceptions  fi*om  the  rule. 

a.  From  solution  of  bichloride  of  tin,  nitrate  of  silver  would  precipitate, 
besides  chloride  of  silver,  a  compoimd  of  binoxide  of  tin  and  oxide  of 
silver.  To  precipitate  the  tin,  therefore,  the  solution  is  mixed  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  allowed  to  deposit,  the  fiuid 
decanted,  and  filtered  (compare  §  126,  1,  b),  and  the  chlorine  in  the 
filtrate  is  precipitated  with  solution  of  silver.  Lowenthal,  the  inventor  o£ 
this  method,  has  proved  its  accuracy.* 

/3.  When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  is  precipitated  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  chloride  of  silver  thrown  down  contains  an  admix- 
ture of  mercmy.  The  naercury  is,  therefore,  first  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  must  be  .added  in  sufficient  excess,  and  the 
chlorine  in  the  filtrate  determined  as  directed  in  §  169. 

y.  The  chlorides  of  antimony  are  also  decomposed  in  the  manner  described 
in  /3.  The  separation  of  basic  salt  upon  the  addition  of  water  may  be 
avoided  by  addition  of  tartaric  acid.  The  sulphide  of  antimony  should 
be  tested  for  chlorine. 

d.  Solution  of  silver  fails  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  firom 
solution  of  the  green  chloride  of  chromium  (PfiLiooT).  The  chromium  is, 
therefore,  first  precipitated  with  ammonia,  the  fiuid  filtered,  and  the  chlorine 
in  the  filtrate  precipitated  as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

h.  In  Insoluble  Chlorides, 

a.  Chlorides  soluble  in  Nitric  Acid, 

Dissolve  the  chloride  in  nitric  acid,  without  applying  heat,  and  proceed 
as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

/3.  Chlorides  insoluble  in  Nitric  Acid  (chloride  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver, 
subchloride  of  mercury). 

aa.  Chloride  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  alkaline  bicar- 

therefore,  it  is  neceerary  that  the  solvent  power  of  the  flaids  shonid  be  m  nearly  as 
ipossibte  the  same  in  the  preliminary  determination  of  the  strength  of  the  mercurial 
eolation  as  in  the  sabsequent  analytical  prooess. 

*  Jotim.  f.  prakt.  Chenu  56,  871. 
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bonate  and  water.     The  process  is  exactly  ihe  same  as  for  the 
decomposition  of  sulphate  of  lead  (§  132,  IL,  b,,  fi). 

hh.  Chloride  of  silver  is  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  3  parts 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  until  the  mass  commences  to 
agglutinate.  Upon  treating  the  mass  with  water,  the  metallic 
silver  is  left  imdissolved ;  the  solution  contains  the  alkaline  chloride> 
which  is  then  treated  as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

Chloride  of  silver«may  also  be  readily  decomposed  bj  digestion 
with  pure  zinc,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  separated  metallic 
silver  may  be  weighed  as  such;  it  most  afterwards  be  ascertained, 
however,  whether  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  to  a  clear  fluid.  The 
chlorine  is  determined  in  the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  obtained, 
as  in  I.,  a. 

cc.  Subchloride  of  mercury  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  solution 
of  soda  or  potassa.  The  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  filtrate  is  deter- 
mined  as  in  I.,  a.  The  suboxide  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
or  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mercury  determined  as  directed 
in  §117  or  §118. 

c.  The  soluble  chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  fourth^  fiflK  ^^  sixth 
groups  may  generally  be  decomposed  also  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or, 
as  t&e  case  may  be,  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  filtrate  is  determined  as  directed  in  §  169.  It  must  not  be  omitted  to 
test  the  precipitated  sulphides  for  chlorine. 

d.  In  many  metallic  chlorides,  for  instance,  in  those  of  the  first  and 
second  groups,  the  chlorine  may  be  determined  also  by  evaporating  with 
sulphuric  acid,  converting  the  base  thus  into  a  sulphate,  which  is  then 
ignited  and  weighed  as  such ;  the  chlorine  being  calculated  from  the  loss. 
This  method  is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  silver  and  chloride 
of  lead,  which  are  only  imperfectly  and  with  difficulty  'decotnposed  by 
sulphuric  acid;  nor  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  bichloride 
of  tin,  which  sulphuric  acid  &ils  almost  or  altogether  to  decompose. 

Supplement. 
Determination  of  Chlorine  in  the  Free  State. 

§  142. 

Chlorine  in  the  free  state  may  be  determined  both  in  the  volumetric 
and  in  the  gravimetric  way.  The  volumetric  methods,  however,  deserve 
the  preference  in  most  cases.     They  are  very  numerous. 

I  shall  only  here  adduce  that  one  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  accu- 
rate and  at  the  same  time  the  most  convenient.* 

.   1.   Volumetric  Method. 

With  Iodide  of  Potassium  (after  Bunskn). 

Bring  the  chlorine,  in  the  gaseous  form  or  in  aqueous  solution,  into 
contact  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  water.  Each 
eq.  chlorine  liberates  1  eq.  iodine.  By  determining  the  liberated  iodine 
by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  by  one  of  the  other  methods  described 
in  §  146,  you  will  accordingly  learn  the  quantity  of  chlorine,  and,  in  fact, 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.     If  you  have  to  determine  the  chlorine  of 

*  Compare  Article  "Chlorimetry**  in  the  Special  Part,  §§  224—228. 
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ctloriiie  water,  meamire  a  portion  off  with  a  pipette.  So  as  to  prevent 
aoj  of  the  gas  entering  the  mouth,  connect  tlie  npper  end  of  the  pipette 
with  a  tube  containing  moist  hydrate  of  potaW  laid  between  wool. 
When  tlie  pipett«  has  been  correctly  filled  allow  ita  contents  to  flow,  with 
stirring,  into  an  excess  of  solution  ot  iodide  of  potaaaium  (1  in  10).  Thera 
is  no  difficulty  about  knowing  whether  the  latter  is  sufficiently  in  excess, 
for  if  not,  a  black  precipitate  is  formed.  If  the  chlorine  is  evolved  iit  the 
gaseous  condition,  yon  may  employ  either  the  apparatus  given  in  §  130,  I., 
d,  ji,  or  the  following,  which  is  especially  suitable  where  the  chlorine  is  not 
pure,  but  is  mixed  with  other  gases. 


Fig.  7*. 

a  is  a  little  flask,  from  which  the  chlorine  is  evolved  by  boiling  the  nib- 
stance  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  ia  connected  with  the  tube  b  by  means 
of  a  flexible  tube.  The  latter  must  be  &ee  from  sulphur — should  it  con- 
tain sulphur  it  is  well  boiled  with  dilute  potassa  and  then  thoroughly 
washed.  The  thinner  tube  c,  which  has  been  fused  to  the  bulb  of  b,  leads 
trough  the  caoutchouc  stopper  (which  has  been  deprived  of  sulphur)  to 
the  bulbed  U-tube  d,  which  contains  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
which  for  safety  is  connected  with  the  plain  U-tube  e,  also  containing  iodide 
of  pataasium  solution.  Both  tubes  stand  in  a  beaker  filled  with  water. 
The  sppaiatuB  offers  the  advantages  that  the  fluid  cannot  return,  that  the 
iodide  of  potassium  remains  cold,  and'  that  the  absorption  is  complete. 
Afler  all  the  chlorine  has  been  expelled  by  boiling  long  enough,  rinse  d 
and  «  out  into  a  beaker  and  measure  the  iodine  witli  standard  hyposulphite 
ofeoda($146,  8). 

3.   Gravimttric  Method. 

The  fluid  under  examination,  which  must  be  free  fh)m  solphuric  acid, 
sBy,'foi  instance,  30  grm.  chlorine  water,  is  mixed  in  a  stoppered  bottle, 
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with  a  slight  excess  of  Hyposulphite  of  soda,  say  0*6  grm.,  the  stopper 
inserted,  and  the  bottle  kept  for  a  short  time  in  a  warm  place ;  after  which 
the  odor  of  chlorine  is  found  to  have  gone  off.  The  mixture  is  then 
heated  to  boiling  with  some  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  to  destroy  the 
excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  filtered,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  fil- 
trate determined  by  baryta  (§  182).  1  eq.  sulphuric  acid  corresponds  to 
2  eq.  chlorine  (Wicke*). 

In  fluids  containing,  besides  free  chlorine,  also  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a 
metallic  chloride,  the  chlorine  existing  in  a  state  of  combination  may  be 
determined,  in  presence  of  the  free  chlorine,  in  the  following  way : — 

A  weighed  portion  of  the  fluid  is  mixed  with  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  in  excess,  the  mixture  acidified,  after  some  time,  with  nitric  acid,  and 
the  whole  of  the  chlorine  precipitated  as  chloride  of  silver.  The  quantity 
of  the  free  chlorine  is  then  determined  in  another  weighed  portion,  by 
means  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  the  difference  gives  the  amount  of  combined 
chlorine.f 

Having  thus  seen  in  how  simple  and  accurate  a  manner  the  quantity  of 
free  chlorine  may  be  determined  by  Bunsen^s  method,  it  will  be  readily 
imderstood  that  all  oxides  and  peroxides  which  yield  chlorine  when  heated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  analysed  by  heating  them  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  determining  the  amount  of  chlorine  evolved.  For 
the  modus  operandi  compare  1. 

§143. 

2.  Hydrobromic  Acid. 
I.  Determination. 

a.  As  bromide  of  silver.  Free  hydrobromic  acid — in  a  solution  free  from 
hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorides — is  precipitated  by  silver  solution,  and  the 
further  process  is  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid  (§  141). 
For  the  properties  of  bromide  of  silver,  see  §  94,  2.  The  results  are  per- 
fectly accurate. 

The  following  methods  are  especially  serviceable  for  the  determination 
of  small  amounts  of  bromine ;  they  are  applicable  in  the  presence  of 
chlorides. 

b.  With  chlorine  water  and  chloroform  {after  A.  ReimannJ).  This 
method  depends  on  the  facts  that  chlorine  when  added  to  bromides  first 
liberates  the  bromine  and  then  combines  with  it,  and  that  bromine  colors 
chloroform  yellow  or  orange,  while  chloride  of  bromine  merely  commu- 
nicates a  yellowish  tinge  to  that  fluid.  The  process  is  as  follows : — ^Mix  the 
liquid  containing  a  bromide  of  an  alkali  metal  in  neutral  solution,  in  a  stop- 
pered bottle  with  a  drop  of  pure  chloroform  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut, 
then  add  standard  chlorine  water  from  a  burette,  protected  frt)m  the  light 
by  being  surrounded  with  black  paper.     On  shaking,  the  chloroform  be- 

*  Annid.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  99,  99. 
t  If  cUbrine  water  is  mixed  at  once  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  f  only  of 
idi%  chlorine  are  obtained  as  chloride  of  silTer :  6  CI  +  6  Ag  O  «  5  Ag  CI  +  Ag  O,  CI  0« 
(H.  Rose,  Weltsien,  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  91,  45).  If  chlorine  water  is  mixed 
wiUi  ammonia  in  esoees,  there  are  formed  at  first  chloride  of  ammonium  and  hypo- 
chlorite of  ammonia,  the  latter  then  gradually  deeomposes  into  nitrogen  and  chloride  of 
ammonium ;  however,  a  little  chlorate  of  ammonia  is  also  formed  Asides  (Schonbein, 
Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  84,  ;f86) ;  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  %  59. 

X  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  115, 140. 
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comes  yellow,  on  fxirtiher  addition  of  chlorine  water,  orange,  then  yellow 
again,  and  lastly — ^at  the  moment,  when  2  eq.  chlorine  have  been  used  fos 
1  eq.  brominfr— yellowish  white  (K  Br  +  2  CI  =  K  CI  4-  Br  CI).  Con- 
siderable practice  and  skill  are  required  before  the  operator  can  tell  the 
end-reaction.  He  will  be  assisted  by  placing  the  bottle  on  white  paper 
and  comparing  the  color  of  the  chloroform  with  that  of  a  dilute  solution 
of  yellow  chromate  of  potassa  of  the  required  color.  The  strength  of  the 
chlorine  water  should  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  bromine  to  be  deter- 
mined. It  should  be  so  adjusted  that  about  100  c.  c.  may  be  used.  The 
chlorine  water  is  standardized  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  hyposulphite 
of  soda  (§  142,  1).  The  method  is  especially  suited  for  the  determination 
of  small  quantities  of  bromine  in  mother  liquors,  kelp,  &c.  The  resuliSa 
are  very  approximate:  e.g.,  0*0180  instead  of  0*0185 — 0*055  instead  of 
0*059—0*0112  instead  of  0*0100,  &c.  If  the  fluid  contains  organic  sub- 
stances, it  is — after  being  rendered  alkaline  with  caustic  soda— evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  residue  ignited  in  a  silver  dish,  extracted  with  water,  the 
solution  neutralized  exactly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  tested. 

c.  With  chlorine  water  and  the  application  of  heat  {after  Fiquier*). 
This  method  is  based  upon  the  circumstances  that  1  eq.  chlorine  liberates 
from  a  solution  of  a  metallic  bromide  1  eq.  bromipe,  and  that  bromine 
imparts  a  yellow  color  to  an  aqueous  solution,  and  escapes  readily  upbn 
boiling,  the  yellow  tint  of  the  solution  disappearing  with  the  escape  of  tho 
bromine. 

The  chlorine  is  used  in  dilute  aqueous  solution.  It  is  standardized 
immediately  before  use,  by  making  it  act  upon  a  solution  of  bromide  of 
sodium  of  known  strength,  acidified  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(or  more  simply  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
according  to  §  142,  1).  The  mother  liquor  is  heated  in  a  flask  nearly 
to  ebullition;  chlorine  water  is  then  added  from  a  burette  covered  with 
black  paper,  and  the  mixture  heated  for  about  3  minutes,  whereupon  the 
yellow  tint  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  the  addition  of  the  chlorine  water  will 
disappear  again ;  the  mixture  is  now  allowed  to  cool  for  2  minutes,  ailer 
which  some  more  chlorine  water  is  dropped  into  it,  heat  again  applied,  and 
the  same  process  repeated  until  further  addition  of  chlorine  water  fails  to 
impart  a  yellow  color  to  the  fluid.  Should  the  experiment  last  several 
hours,  the  strength  of  the  chlorine  water  must  be  determined  once  more 
at  the  end  of  the  process,  and  the  calculation  of  the  results  based  upon 
the  mean  of  the  two  experiments.  Alkaline  fluids  must  be  slightly  acidi- 
fied with  hydrochloric  acid.  Protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  manganese, 
iodine,  and  organic  matters  must  not  be  present.  Mother  liquors  colored 
yellow  by  organic  matter  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
gently  ignited,  then  treated  with  water,  and  the  fluid  filtered.  In  evapo- 
rating the  solutions  to  dryness,  carbonate  of  soda  must  be  added,  since 
chloride  and  bromide  of  magnesium  evolve  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic 
acids  in  the  process. 

d,  Heine's  colorimetric  method,^  The  bromine  is  liberated  by  means 
of  chlorine,  and  received  in  ether ;  the  solution  is  compared,  with  respect 
to  color,  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  bromine  of  known  strength,  and  the 

*  Annal.  de  Chtm.  et  de  Phys.  33,  303 ;  and  Joura.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  54,  293, 
proposed  to  effect  the  determination  of  bromine  in  mother  liquora. 

t  Joam.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  86,  ISi,  proposed  to  effect  the  determination  of  bromine 
in  mother  liqaors. 
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quantity  of  bromine  in  it  thus  ascertained.  Ferlinq*  obtained  satis&ctory 
results  hj  this  method.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  bro-> 
mine  contained  in  the  fluid  to  be  analysed  must  be  known  in  some  mea- 
sure, before  this  method  can  be  resorted  to.  As  the  brine  examined  by 
Fehlimg  could  contain  at  the  most  0*02  grm.  bromine  in  60  grm.,  he  pre- 
pared ten  different  test  fluids,  by  adding  to  ten  several  portions  of  60  grm. 
each  of  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  increasing  quantities  of  bro-^ 
mide  of  potassium,  containing  respectively  from  0'002  grm.  to  0*020  grm. 
bromine.  He  added  an  equal  volume  of  ether  to  the  test  fluids,  and  then 
chlorine  water^  until  there  was  no  further  change  observed  in  the  color  of 
the  ether.  It  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  hit  this  point  exactly,  since 
tbo' little  as  well  as  too  much  chlorine  make  the  color  appear  lighter, 
Fehlino  prepared  three  samples  of  each  test  fluid,  and  then  chose  the 
darkest  of  them  for  the  comparison.  60  grm.  are  now  takenf  of  the 
mother  liquor  to  be  examined,  the  same  volume  of  ether  added  as  was 
added  to  the  test  fluids,  and  then  chlorine  water.  Every  experiment  is 
repeated  several  times.  Direct  sunlight  must  be  avoided,  and  the  opera- 
tion conducted  with  proper  expedition.  In  my  opinion  it  is  well  to  replace 
the  ether  by  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

n.  Separation  of  Bromine  from  the  MetaU. 

The  metallic  bromides  are  analysed  exactly  like  the  corresponding 
chlorides  (§  141,  II.,  a  to  d),  the  whole  of  these  methods  being  appli- 
cable to  bromides  as  well  as  chlorides.  In  the  decomposition  of  bromides 
by  sulphuric  acid  (§  141,  II.,  d),  porcelain  crucibles  must  be  used  instead 
of  platinum  ones,  as  the  latter  would  be  attacked  by  the  liberated 
bromine. 

Supplement, 

Determination  of  Free  Bromine, 

§  144. 

Free  bromine  in  aqueous  solution,  or  evolved  in  the  gaseous  form,  is 
caused  to  act  on  excess  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Each  eq. 
bromine  liberates  1  eq.  iodine,  which  is  most  conveniently  determined  by 
means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  (§  146,  3).  As  regards  ike  best  mode  of 
bringing  about  tjie  action  of  the  bromine  on  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
compare  §  142, 1.  This  method  is  simple  and  exact,  and  renders  Williams's 
method}  superfluous.  The  latter  depends  on  the  fact  that  1  eq.  turpentine 
takes  up  and  decolorizes  1  eq.  bromine. 

The  determination  of  free  bromine  in  presence,  of  hjdrobromic  acid 
or  metallic  bromides  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  free 
chlorine  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  (see  §  142,  at  the  end). 

§  145. 

3.  Htdriodic  Acid. 
I.  Determination. 

a.  As  Iodide  of  Silver,  Gravimetricallt. — If  you  have  hydriodic  acid 
in  solution,  free  from  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids,  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  proceed  exactly  as  with  hydrochloric  acid  (§  141). 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  45,  269. 

f  The  belt  way  is  to  take  them  by  measure. 

t  Chem.  Gaz.  1854,  432. 
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For  the  properdeB  of  iodide  of  silyer,  see  §  94,  3.     The  results  are  per- 
fectly acciurate. 

b.  As  PROTiODroE  OF  Palladium,  Gravimetrically. — The  following 
method,  recommended  first  hj  Lassaigne,  is  resorted  to  exclusively  to 
effect  the  separation  of  hydriodic  acid  &om  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic 
acids,  for  which  purpose  it  is  extremely  well  adapted.  Acidify  the  solu- 
tion slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  a  solution  of  protochloride  of 
palladium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms ;  let  the  mixture  stand  from  24 
to  48  hours  in  a  warm  place,  filter  the  brownish-black  precipitate  off  on  a 
weighed  filter,  wash  with  warm  water,  and  dry  at  a  temperature  firom 
about  70°  to  80^,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  The  drying  may  b« 
greatly  &cilitated  by  replacing  the  water  (ailer  the  operation  of  washing) 
by  some  alcohol,  and  the  latter  fluid  again  by  a  little  ether.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  the  precipitate,  see  §  94,  3.  This  method  gives  very  accurate 
results,  provided  the  drying  be  managed  with  proper  care ;  but  if  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  near  100.%  the  precipitate  smells  of  iodine,  and  a 
trifiing  loss  is  incurred. 

Instead  of  simply  drying  the  protiodide  of  palladium,  and  weighing 
it  in  that  form,  you  may  ignite  it  in  a  crucible  of  porcelain  or  platinum,* 
and  calculate  the  iodine  from  the  residuary  metallic  palladium  (U.  Rose). 

c.  With  Protochloride  of  Palladium,  Volumetrically  (KERSTiNof ). 
This  method  is  based  upon  the  precipitation  of  iodine  from  iodide  solution 
by  protochloride  of  palladium.     The  process  requires, — 

a.  A  solution  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium  containing  exactly  1  part  of 
iodine  in  1000  parts  of  fluid.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1*308 
grm.  ignited  iodide  of  potassium  in  water,  and  diluting  the  solution  to 
IHtre. 

/3.  An  acid  solution  of  protochloride  of  palladium  containing  exactly 
1  part  of  palladium  in  2370  parts  of  fluid.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
1  part  of  palladium  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  witii  application  of  heat, 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  at  100®,  adding  50  parts  of  concen- 
trated hyc&ochloric  and  2000  parts  of  water,  and  allowing  to  deposit. 
The  exact  strength  of  the  clear  solution  is  then  ascertained  by  means  of 
tiie  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  the  manner  described  below  (^Ana- 
Itftical  Process), 

y.  The  solution  of  the  iodide  to  be  analysed.  Dissolve  the  iodide  in 
water,  if  possible,  and  determine  the  amount  of  iodine  in  it  approxi- 
mately, in  the  manner  described  below  {Analytical  Process) ;  dilute  the 
rest  of  the  solution  until  it  contains  1  part  of  iodine  in  about  1000 
parts,  and  then  determine  the  exact  amount  of  iodine  in  it  by  the  same 
method. 

Should  the  iodide  be  insoluble  in  water,  or  not  well  adapted  for  direct 
solution,  on  account  of  foreign  admixtures,  distil  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  a  retort  with  the  neck  directed  upwards,  and  continue  the 
application  of  heat  until  sulphuric  acid  fumes  begin  to  be  evolved.  Take 
care  to  add  at  first  to  from  20  to  100  c.  c.  of  fluid,  20  c.  c.  of  sulphuric 
acid  (free  from  iodine).  Should  the  distillate  contain  free  iodine  with 
hydriodic  acid,  add  1  or  2  drops  of  thin  starch-paste,}  then  aqueous  solu- 

*  This  lubatanoe  is  not  injured  by  the  operation, 
i*  Anna),  d.  Ghem.  u.  Pbarm.  87,  25. 
X  Kenting  prepares  this  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  I  part  of  etarch,  0*1  part  of  concen- 
trated sulpharic  add  and  24  parts  of  water. 
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tion  of  sulphuTOOS  acid,  until  the  blue  coloration  just  disappears.  If  the 
distillate  contains  sulphurous  acid  (as  is  the  case,  for  instance,  when  urine 
containing  iodine  is  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid),  add  1  or  2  drops  of 
starch-paste,  and  then,  cautiously,  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  until  the 
fluid  just  begins  to  show  a  blue  tint,  and  dispel  the  blue  coloration  again 
by  adding  1  or  2  drops  of  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  If 
the  solution  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  free  acids,  neutralize  the  latter 
partly  with  solution  of  soda. 

The  Analytical  Process.  Pour  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  protochloride 
of  palladium  into  a  white  bottle,  of  from  100  to  200  c.  c.  capacity,  dilute 
slightly  with  water,  insert  the  cork  loosely,  and  place  the  bottle  in  a  water- 
bath  of  from  60®  to  100®.  Add  now  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  from 
the  burette,  shake,  and  heat  a  few  seconds.  When  the  fluid  has  cleared, 
which  does  not  take  long,  pour  some  of  it  into  two  test  tubes  sufficient  to 
fill  them  both  to  the  height  of  two  inches.  By  dropping  some  more 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  into  the  one,  and  then  comparing  it  with 
the  other,  you  can  readily  see  whether  or  not  the  iodide  of  potassium 
continues  to  produce  a  brown  color  in  the  fluid.  Add  now  some  more  of 
the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  £uid  in  the  bottle,  return  to  it 
also  the  .samples  from  the  test  tubes,  shake  the  bottle,  heat  a  few  seconds, 
allow  the  fluid  to  become  clear,  test  it  again  in  the  way  just  now  described, 
and  repeat  the  same  process  imtil  further  addition  of  iodide  of  potassium 
ceases  to  produce  a  coloration  in  the  fluid.  Now  filter  off  a  sample  of  the 
fluid,  and  test  it  both  with  protochloride  of  palladium  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium ;  if  neither  produce  a  perceptible  brown  coloration,  the  experiment  is 
at  an  end.  It  will  be  readily  imderstood  that,  should  too  much  iodide  of 
potassium  have  been  added,  this  error  must  be  rectified  by  a  further  addition 
of  1  c.  c.  of  solution  of  palladium. 

The  preliminary  determination  of  the  exact  strength  of  the  palladium 
solution  is  effected  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  Every  100  c.  c.  used  of 
the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  (containing  0*100  iodine)  correspond  to 
6-0417  grm.  palladium. 

According  to  Kersting^s  experiments,  the  following  bodies  exercise  no 
adverse  influence  on  the  process :-— dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  phosphoric  acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  the  neutral  salts  of  these 
acids  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia ;  also  chloride  of  calcium  and  chlo- 
ride of  zinc ;  acetate  of  lead ;  sugar  ;  uric  acid  and  the  distillate  of  urine 
with  sulphuric  acid ;  alcohol  and  ether ;  starch-paste ;  oil  of  lemon ;  also 
bromide  of  sodium,  in  presence  of  free  acetip  acid.  The  following  bodies 
exercise  an  adverse  influence  on  the  process :  bromide  of  sodium,  in  pre- 
sence of  free  mineral  acids,  more  especiaUy  upon  heating;  free  alkalies; 
free  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  cyanogen ;  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
at  a  high  temperature ;  sulphurous  acid.  These  substances  dissolve  iodide 
of  palladium,  and  consequently  prevent  the  precipitation. 

This  method  of  Kerstikg's  has  been  tested  in  my  own  laboratory,  and 
found  to  give  very  accurate  results.* 

d.  With  Chlorine  Water  and  Chloroform  (afler  A.  and  F. 
DupR^t).  This  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  Golfies-Besseyse's 
method^,  viz.,  upon  the  circumstance  that,  when  chlorine  water  or  solution 

*  For  Herapath's  oolorimetric  method,  based  upon  the  palladium  reaction,  a9e 
Phil.  Mag.  Sept.  1863,  p.  185. 

t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm,  04,  365. 
X  Sohwarz,  Anleitung  zu  Maassanalysen,  1858,  S.  114. 
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of  chloride  of  soda  is  added  to  a  metallic  iodide,  the  first  eqmvalent  of 
chlorine  liberates  iodine,  which  then  combines  with  5  more  equivalents 
t>f  chlorine  to  pentachloride  of  iodine.  GtOLFIER-Bessetre  adds  starch* 
paste  to  render  this  transition  perceptible,  whilst  A.  and  F.  DuPRfi  employ, 
with  much  better  success,  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  are 
colored  intensely  violet  by  free  iodine  as  well  as  by  all  compoimds  of 
iodine  with  chlorine  containing  less  than  5  eq.  chlorine. 

The  process  may  be  conducted  in  two  different  ways. 

a.  Add  chlorine  water  to  a  few  litres  of  water,  and  determine  the  chlorine 
in  the  fluid  as  directed  in  §  142. 

Take  now  of  the  fluid  under  examination  a  quantity  containing  no  more 
than  about  10  mgrm.  iodine,  and  pour  this  into  a  stoppered  boUle,  add  a 
few  grammes  of  pure  chloroform  or  pure  bisulphide  of  carbon  (free  from 
'  sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen),  axtd  then  gradually,  drop  by  drop, 
chlorine  solution,  adding  and  shaking  vigorously  by  turns,  until  the  violet 
color  of  the  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  just  disappears;  which 
point  may  be  hit  with  the  greatest  precision.  6  eq.  chlorine  consumed  in 
this  process  correspond  to  1  eq.  iodine.  A  still  simpler  way  is  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  the  dilute  chlorine  water  by  niaking  it  act  upon  a 
known  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  Bay  10  o.  c.  of  a  soluj^ion  con- 
taining O'OOl  grm.  iodine  in  1  c.  c,  and  then  to  apply  it  to  the  fluid  under 
examination.  The  amount  of  chlorine  consumed  in  the  first  experiment 
is,  in  that  case,  to  the  known  amoimt  of  iodine  as  the  quantity  consumed 
in  the  second  experiment  is  to  :r. 

In  cases  where  the  quantity  ^f  iodine  is  so  considerable  as,  when  sepa- 
rated, to  impart  a  distinctly  perceptible  coloration  to  the  fluid,  it  is  better 
to  delay  adding  the  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  until  the  color 
first  produced  has  nearly  disappeared  again  upon  further  addition  of 
chlorine  water. 

That  this  method  cannot  be  employed  in  presence  of  substances  liable  to 
be  acted  upon  by  free  chlorine  or.  iodine,  is  self-evident ;  organic  matters, 
more  particularly,  must  not  be  present.  If  they  are,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  mother  liquors,  the  method  /3  should  be  employed. 

/3.  Add  to  the  fluid  under  examination  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  then  dilute  chlorine  water  of  unknown  strength,  until  the  fluid  is 
just  decolorized.  At  this  point  all  the  iodine  is  -converted  in  I  Cl^.  Add 
now  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  moderate  excess ;  this  will  produce 
for  every  equivalent  of  I  CI,,  6  eq.  free  iodine,  which  remain  dissolved  in 
the  fluid.  Determine  the  liberated  iodine  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  or 
sulphurous  acid,  as  directed  in  §  146,  and  divide  ihe  quantity  foimd  by 
6 :  the  quotient  expresses  the  quantity  of  iodine  contained  in  the  examined 
fluid. 

In  presence  of  bromides,  DnPB]g*s  method  requires  certain  modifications, 
for  which  I  refer  to  §  1 69. 

This  method  is  suited  more  particularly  for  the  estimation  of  minute 
quantities  of  iodine.     The  results  are  most  accurate. 

e.  By  Distillation  with  Sksquichloride  of  Iron  (afber  Duflos). 
When  hydriodic  acid  or  a  metallio  iodide  is  heated,  in  a  distillatory 
apparatus,  with  solution  of  pure  sesquioliloride  of  iron,  the  whole  of  the 
iodine  escapes  along  with  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  protochloride  of  iron 
is  formed  (Fe,  CI,  +  H I  =  2  Fe  CI  +  H  CI  + 1).  The  iodine  passing  over  is 
received  in  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  (apparatus,  ^g.  74,  p.  315), 
and  its  quantity  determined  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  sulphurous 
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acid,  as  directed  §  146.  In  employing  this  method,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  sesqnichloride  of  iron  must  be  iree  from  chlorine  and  nitric 
acid.  It  is  best  to  prepare  it  from  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

/.  By  Separation  with  Htponitric  Acid.  See  separation  of  iodine  from 
chlorine,  §  169. 

II.  Separation  of  Iodine  from  the  Metals, 

The  metallic  iodides  are  analysed  like  the  corresponding  chlorides. 
From  iodides  of  the  alkali  metals  containing  free  alkali  the  iodine  may 
be  precipitated  as  iodide  of  silver,  by  first  saturating  the  free  alkali 
almost  completely  with  nitric  acid,  then  adding  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  excess,  and  finally  nitric  acid  to  strongly  acid  reaction.  If  an 
excess  of  acid  were  added  at  the  beginning,  free  iodine  might  separate, 
which  is  not  converted  completely  into  iodide  of  silver  by  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

With  respect  to  the  salts  insoluble  in  water,  I  have  to  observe  that 
many  of  them  are  more  advantageously  decomposed  by  boiling  with  pdtassa 
or  soda,  than  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  latter  process  b^ing  apt 
to  be  attended  with  separation  of  iodine.  This  applies  more  particularly 
to  Bubiodide  of  copper  and  to  protiodide  of  palladium.  From  iodides 
soluble  in  water,  the  iodine  may  also  be  precipitated  as  protiodide  of 
palladium. 

Lastly,  it  is  open  to  the  analyst  in  almost  aU  cases  to  determine  the 
base  in  one  portion  of  the  compound,  by  heating  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  iodine,  in  anotiier  portion,  by  the  method  I.,  e.  The 
iodide  of  mercury  is  best  decomposed  by  distillation  with  8  to  10  parts  of 
a  mixture  of  1  part  cyanide  of  potassium  with  2  parts  anhydrous  lime. 
Apparatus,  fig.  66,  p.  220 ;  a  6  is  filled  with  magnesite  (H.  Eose*). 

Supplemejit, 

Determination  of  Free  Iodine, 

§  146. 

The  determination  of  free  iodine  is  an  operation  of  great  importance  in 
analytical  chemistry,  since,  as  Bunsen  first  pointed  out,  it  is  a  means  for 
the  estimation  of  all  those  substances  which,  when  brought  in  contact  with 
iodide  of  potassium,  separate  from  the  same  a  definite  quantity  of  iodine 
{e.g,^  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.),  or,  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yield 
a  definite  quantity  of  chlorine  {e.g,^  chromic  acid,  some  peroxides,  &c.). 
By  causing  the  chlorine  produced  to  act  on  iodide  of  potassium,  we  obtain 
the  equivalent  quantity  of  free  iodine. 

Of  the  various  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  Jthe  estimation 
of  iodine,  the  three  best  will  be  described.  With  Fr.  Mohr  f  I  give  the 
last — a  combination  of  the  two  firsts — ^the  preference,  not  because  it  is 
more  exact  than  Bunsen* s,  but  because — equally  accurate — it  requires  less 
time  and  is  more  convenient. 

1.  Bunsen's  Method.^ 

a.  Principle  of  the  Method, 

a.  Iodine  and  sulphurous  acid  change  in  presence  of  water  to  hydriodic 

*  Zeitechrifb  f.  anal.  Chein.  2, 1.         f  Lehrbach  der  Titrirmethode,  2  Aufl.  248. 

;|:  Anoal.  d.  Chem.  v.  Pharm.  86,  265. 
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acid  and  sulphuric  acid  (I  +  H  O  +  S  O,  =  H  I  +  S  OJ ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  sulphuric  acid  and  hydriodic  acid  decompose  into  iodine,  sulphurous 
acid,  and  water  (HI  +  S  0,  =  I  +  H  0  +  S  0,).  Which  of  these  two 
reactions  will  ensue  or  prevail,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  water 
present.  Now,  Buksex  has  ascertained,  by  most  careful  experiments, 
that,  when  iodine  is  brought  into  contact  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid  containing  no  more  tlian  from  0*04  to  0*05  per  cent, 
by  weight  of  anhydrous  acid,  the  first  reaction  alone  takes  place ;  under 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  1  eq.  iodine  converts  1  eq.  sulphuroiis  acid 
into  sulphuric  acid. 

/5.  If  therefore  an  unknown  quantity  of  iodine,  dissolved  in  iodide  of 
potassium,  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  such  highly  dilute  sulphurous  acid 
of  known  strength,  and  the  amount  of  the  sulphurous  acid  remaining 
unoxidized  then  determined,  the  difference  shows  at  once  the  amount  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid,  and  hence  also  the  amount  of  iodine. 

y.  The  strength  of  the  dilute  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  is  determined 
by  ascertaining  how  much  of  a  solution  of  iodine  of  known  strength  is 
required  to  oxidize  it 

i.  Materials  required.  It  results  from  a  that  the  following  fluids  are 
required  for  the  analytical  process : 

a.  A  Solution  of  Iodine  of  known  strength. — This  is  prepared  by  dis-  . 
solving  5  grm.  of  ^e  purest  iodine — dried  for  some  time  under  a  bell  glass 
over  sulphuric  acid,  or  chloride  of  calcium — ^with  the  aid  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium,*  in  a  litre  flask,  adding  water  up  to 
the  mark,  and  shaking  the  flask  until  perfect  mixture  has  taken  place.  ^  As 
1000  c.  c.  of  this  solution  contain  accordingly  5  grm.  iodine,  every  c.  c, 
contains  0'005  grm.  iodine.  But  as  iodine  mostly  contains  traces  of 
chlorine,  which  latter  agent  acts  upon  sulphurous  acid  in  the  same  way  as 
iodine,  but  has  a  different  equivalent,  the  solution  must  be  tested  (o  ascer- 
tain how  much  absolutely  pure  iodine  corresponds  to  one  cubic  centimetre 
in  its  action  upon  sulphurous  acid. 

This  examination  will  be  found  in  c,  /J. 

/3,  A  Solution  of  Sulphurous  Acid. — Saturate  water  completely  with 
sulphurous  acid,  at  the  common  temperature,  pour  the  solution  into  bottles, 
close  the  latter  tight,  and  place  them  inverted  in  water.  Add  from  35  to 
40  c.  c.  of  this  saturated  solution  to  5000  c.  c.  of  water. 

y.  A  Solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium. — Dissolve  1  part  by  weight  of 
pure  iodide  of  potassium  (free  from  iodic  acid)  in  about  10  parts  by 
weight  of  water.  The  solution  must  show  no  brown  tint  immediately 
afl»r  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

5.  Starch-paste. — This  should  be  prepared  fresh  each  time ;  it  must  be 
very  thin  (1  starch  to  about  100  water),  and  almost  perfectly  clear. 

c.  Preliminary  Determinations. 

a,  Determinati&Th  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  Solution  of  Iodine  and 
the  Solution  of  Sulphurous  Acid. 

Measure,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  50  c.  c.  of  the  dilute  solutiojx  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  transfer  to  a  flask.  Add  3  or  4  c.  c.  of  starch-paste,  and 
then  the  solution  of  iodine  drop  by  drop,  from  a  burette,  well  stirring, 
until  the  coloration  produced  by  the  last  drop  just  remains  permanent. 

*  This  solution  must  be  colorlera,  and  must  show  do  brown  coloration  immediately 
after  addition  of  (iron- free)  bydrochlorio  acid,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

t2 
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Suppose  you  have  used  12"5  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  to  50  c.  c.  of 
the  solution  of  sulphurous  ac\d,  then  50  :  12*5  will  indeed  approxi- 
mately express  the  relative  strength  of  the  iodine  solution  and  die  sul- 
phurous acid,  but  by  no  means  with  the  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  by  a 
second  experiment,  which  is  made  as  follows : — Transfer  about  24  c.  c.  of 
solution  of  iodine  from  the  burette  to  a  flask,  and  add  100  c.  c.  of  the 
sulphurous  acid,'  which  will  just  cause  the  yellow  color  to  disappear; 
add  3  or  4  c.  c.  of  starch-paste,  and  then,  with  great  care,  some  more 
iodine  solution,  until  the  coloration  produced  by  the  last  drop  just 
<  remains  permanent.      By  now  reading  off  the  total  quantity  of  iodine 

solution  consiimed,  the  relative  strength  of  this  and  the  sulphuroits  acid 
is  learnt  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  prompt  addition  of  the  sul* 
phurous  acid  solution  to  tilie  iodine  solution,  in  this  second  experiment, 
effectively  prevents  alteration  of  the  former  by  evaporation  or  atmospheric 
action. 

Suppose  you  have  found  by  this  second  experiment  that  26  c.  c.  of  the 
iodine  solution  correspond  exactly  to  100  c.  c.  of  the  sulphurous  acid. 

As  the  sulphurous  acid  solution  is  liable  to  suffer  alteration  from  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  air,  this  preliminai^  determination  must  be  repeated 
before  every  fresh  series  of  experiments.* 

/3.  Determination,  of  the  exact  amount  of  iodine  in  the  iodine  solution 
(or,  more  correctly,  determination  of  the  power  of  the  iodine  solution  to 
act  upon  sulphurous  acid,  &c.,  expressed  in  parts  by  weight  of  pure 
iodine). 

As  the  exact  determination  of  the  strength  of  the  iodine  solution  is 
the  foundation  on  which  not  only  this  but  also  the  method  to  be  given 
in  3,  depends,  the  greatest  care  must  be  bestowed  on  this  part  of  the 
process.  Of  the  various  possible  methods  the  most  direct  are  those  in 
which  the  action  of  the  unknown  iodine  solution  on  aqueous  sulphurous 
acid  is  compared  with  the  action  of  a  known  quantity  of  iodine  (dissolved 
in  iodide  of  potassium)  on  the  same  sulphurous  acid.  A  solution  of  iodine 
of  known  strength  may  be  procured  in  different  ways ;  it  may  be  prepared 
either  by  dissolving  an  exactly  weighed  portion  of  pure  iodine,  or  by  con- 
ducting a  known  quantity  of  chlorine  into  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium 
solution.  The  latter  process  has  been  especially  recommended  by  Bunsen  ; 
I  prefer  the  former,  as  it  is  easy  and  certain  in  execution,  affords  excellent 
results,  and  is  free  from  any  error,  which  might  arise  from  the  adoption  of 
inexact  equivalent-numbers  of  other  elements.  The  former  method  I 
.  describe  here,  the  other  in  3. 

Bunsen  recommends  to  procure  the  known  quantity  of  chlorine,  which 
is  to  be  conducted  into  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  by  boiling  a  weighed 
amoimt  of  bichromate  of  potassa  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Weigh  off  exactly  about  0-35  grm.  pure  bichromate  of  potassa,  rendered 
k  perfectly  anhydrous  by  fusion  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  treat  it  exactly  in  the 

niianner  directed  §  130, 1.,  d^  fi,  with  pure  fimiing  hydrochloric  acid.  I 
prefer  the  absorption  apparatus,  p.  <3 15,  fig.  74,  as  the  heating  of  the  iodine 
solution^and  the  possibility  of  the  fluid  returning  are  thereby  avoided, 
and  a  perfect  absorption  is  attained.  • 

The  quantity  of  iodide  oi  potassium  solution  used  must  be  sufficient  to 
keep,  all  the  separated  iodine  in  solution.     After  perfect  cooling,  the  clear 

*  The  best  Rirangement  for  preserviDg  the  eolation  of  sulpharouB  add  is  that  de- 
scribed, p.  198. 
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brown  fluid  is  ringed  into  a  beaker,  and  we  have  now  in  solution  a  known 
quantity  of  free  iodine,  for  1  eq.  K  O,  2  Cr  O,  (147*59)  corresponds  to 
3  eq.  iodine  (381). 

Suppose  we  had  taken  0*3874  grm.  of  the  bichromate,  we  have  now  Ih 
solution,  therefore,  0-100  grm.  iodine.  Now  add  one  60  c.  c.  pipette 
after  another  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  tiU  the  fluid  has  become  perfectly 
colorless. 

Suppose  we  had  used  2  pipettes,  or  100  c.  c.  Add  now  3  to  4  c  c. 
starch  solution,  and  from  the  burette  the  iodine  solution — whose  strength 
is  to  be  determined  and  whose  relationship  to  the  sulphurous  acid  is 
known — till  a  permanent  blue  is  produced. 

Let  us  again  suppose  we  had  used  6  c.  c.  iodine  solution.  The  cal- 
culation now  is  extremely  simple; — still  retaining  the  suppositions  we 
have  already  made — 100  c.  c.  sulphurous  acid  correspond  to  26  c.  c.  iodine 
solution;  but  100  c.  c.  sulphurous  acid  also  correspond  to  the  0*100  grm. 
iodine  (separated  with  the  aid  of  chromate  of  potassa  and  hydrochloric 
acid)  -«-  6  c.  c.  iodine  solution,  therefore  26  c.  c.  iodine  solution  correspond 
to  0*100  grm.  iodine  +  6  c.  c.  iodme  solution. 

.*.  20  c.  c.  iodine  solution  correspond  to  0*100  grm.  iodine. 
.*.  1  c.  c.  iodine  solution  corresponds  to  0*005  grm.  iodine. 

With  proper  care  this  method  answers  well.  There  is  one  objection  to 
it,  that  the  result  depends  on  the  equivalent  of  chromium,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  chemists  are  not  quite  agreed  upon. 

d.  The  actual  analysis. 

Weigh  the  iodine,  best  in  a  small  flask,  dissolve  in  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium solution  prepared  afler  by  y  (using  about  5  c.  c.  iodide  of  potassium 
solution  to  0*1  grm.  iodine),  and  add  one  pipette  after  another  of  the  sul- 
phurous acid  solution,  until  the  fluid  appears  quite  colorless.  Now  add 
starch-paste,  and,  finally,  standard  solution  of  iodine  from  the  burette, 
until  the  final  reaction  is  attained. 

Calculate  the  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  corresponding  to  the  sulphurous 
acid  consumed  in  the  experiment,  and  deduct  from  this  the  c.  c.  used  to 
effect  the  conversion  of  tiie  excess  of  the  sulphurotis  acid  into  sulphuric 
acid.  The  dlfiEerence  expresses  the  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution,  containing 
exactly  the  same  quantity  of  iodine  as  the  examined  sample.  To  know 
the  amount  of  iodine  in  the  latter,  therefore,  you  need  simply  multiply  the 
nmnber  of  c.  c.  with  the  known  amount  of  iodine  in  1  c.  c. 

2.  ScHWARz's  Method.* 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  following  reaction  :  2  (Na  O,  S,  O J  + 1 
=  Na  I  +  Na  O,  S^  O,.  .  24*8  grm.  pure  crystallized  hyposulphite  of  soda 
are  dissolved  to  the  volume  of  ]  litre.  1000  c.  c.  of  the  solution  cor- 
respond to  12*7,  i.e.,  to  0*1  eq.  iodine.  This  solution  is  added  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  sample  in  iodide  of  potassium,  imtil  the  fluid  appears  of  a 
bright  yellowf  3  or  4  c.c.  thin  and  very  clear  starch-paste  are  then  added, 
which  must  produce  blue  coloration,  and  finally  again  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  until  the  blue  fluid  is  just  decolorized. 

This  method,  though  in  itself  excellent,  is  open  to  objection,  in  that  it  is 
diflScult  to  obtain  a  "solution  of  absolutely  exact  value  by  weighing  off 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  the  salt  is  not  readily  procurable  in  a  perfectly 

*  AnleituDg  za  MaawMuJyaen,  Nachtrage  1853,  S.  22. 
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pure  and  dry  condition,  and  although  the  solution  does  not  change  rapidly 

lor  to  any  great  extent,  it  is  still  liable  to  gradual  alteration,  especially 

under  the  influence  of  light. 
« 

3.  Combined  Method. 

This  corresponds  essentially  with  Bunsen's  process ;  but  instead  of  the 
sulphurous  acid,  which  so  rapidly  changes  in  strength  through  evaporation 
and  oxidation,  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  employed,  which  is 
almost  stable.  ! 

a.  Requisites. 

a.  Iodine  solution  of  known  strength.  Dissolve  6*2  to  6*3  grm.  iodine 
with  the  aid  of  about  9  grm.  iodide  of  potassium  (iree  from  iodic  acid)  and 
water  to  about  1200  c:  c. 

fl.  Solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Dissolve  12*2  to  12*3  grm.  of  the 
pure  and  dry  salt  in  water  to  about  1200  c.  c 

y.  Solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Dissolve  1  part  of  the  salt  (free 
from  iodic  acid)  in  about  10  parts  water.  The  solution  must  be  colorless 
and  must  remain  so  immediately  after  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  (either  must  be  iron -free). 

Z.  Starch  solution.  Stir  the  purest  starch  powder  gradually  with  about 
100  parts  cold  water  and  heat  to  boiling  with  constant  stirring.  Allow  to 
cool  quietly,  and  pour  off  the  fluid  from  any  deposit.  The  solution  should 
be  almost  clear  and  free  from  all  lumps.  The  starch  solution  is  best 
prepared  friBsh  before  each  series  of  experiments. 

h.  Preliminary  Determinations. 

a.  Determination  of  the  relation  between  the  Iodine  Solution  and  the 
Hyposulphite  Solution.     . 

Fill  two  burettes  with  the  solutions.  Run  20  c.  c.  of  the  hyposulpliite 
into  a  beaker,  add  some  water  and  3  or  4  c.  c.  starch  solution,  then  add  the 
iodine  till  a  blue  coloration  is  just  produced.  If  you  have  added  a  drop 
too  much,  run  in.  one  or  two  drops  more  of  the  hyposulphite,  and  then 
more  cautiously  one  drop  after  another  of  the  iodine  solution.  After  a 
lew  minutes  read  off  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  both  burettes.  Suppose  we 
had  used  20  c.  c.  hyposulphite  to  20'2  c.  c.  iodine. 

/3.  Exact  Determination  of  the  Iodine  in  the  Solution, 

This  is  performed  in  accordance  with  the  principle  evolved  in  1,  c,  /3 
(p.  324) ;  die  process  is,  as  fiir  as  my  experience  goes,  best  conducted  in  the 
following  manner : —  • 

Select  three  watch  glasses,  a,  J,  and  c,  which  fit  each  other ;  weigh  b  and 
c  together  accurately.  Put  about  0*5  grm.  pure  dry  iodine  (prepared 
according  to  §  65,  5)  into  a,  place  it  on  an  iron  plate  and  heat  gently,  till 
•  dense  fumes  of  iodine  escape.  Now  cover  it  with  b  and  regulate  the  heat 
so  that  the  iodine  may  sublime  entirely  or  almost  entirely  into  b.  Next 
remove  b,  while  still  hot,  give  it  a  gentle  swing  in  the  air,  to  remove  the 
still  uncondensed  iodine  fumes  and  any  traces  of  aqueous  vapor,  cover  it 
with  c,  allow  to  cool  imder  the  desiccator,  weigh  and  transfer  the  two  watch 
glasses,  together  with  the  weighed  iodine,  to  a  capacious  beaker,  containing 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution,  to  dissolve  the  whole 
of  the  iodine  to  a  clear  fluid.  Now  run  in  hyposulphite  from  the  burette 
till  the  fluid  is  just  decolorized,  add  3  to  4  c.  c.  starch  solution,  and  then 
iodine  solution  from  a  second  burette,  to  incipient  blueness. 
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After  the  two  burettes  have  been  read  off,  the  following  simple  calcula* 
tion  gives  the  strength  of  the  iodine  solution  :-^ 

Suppose  we  had  weighed  off  0*150  grm.  iodine,  and  used  29*5  c.  Ci 
byposxilphite  and  0*3  c.  c.  iodine  solution. 

From  a,  we  know  that  20  c.  c.  hyposulphite  correspond  to  20*2  0.  c. 
iodine  solution ;  29*5  c.  c.  therefore  correspond  to  29*8  c.  c. 

Now  29*5  c.  c.  hyposulphite  correspond  to  0*150  grm.  iodine  +  0*3  c.  c. 
iodine  solution. 

But  29-5  c.  c.  hyposulphite  also  correspond  to  29*8  c.  c.  iodine  solution. 

.*.  0*150  grm.  ioidine  +  0*3  c.  c.  iodine  solution  =  29*8  c.  c.  iodine  solution. 

.*.  0*150  grm.  iodine  =  29*5  c.  c.  iodine  solution. 

.*.  1  c*  c.  iodine  solution  —  0*0050847  grm.  iodine. 

The  experiment  just  described  is  repeated  and  the  mean  of  the  two 
results  taken,  provided  they  exhibit  sufficient  uniformity. 

y.  Dilution  of  the  standard  fluids  to  a  convenient  strength. 

With  the  aid  of  the  iodine  solution  the  strength  of  which  we  now  know 
exactly,  and  the  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  which  stands  in  a  known 
relation  to  the  same,  we  might  make  any  determinations  of  iodine.  The 
calculation,  although  in  principle  extremely  simple,  is  yet  somewhat 
hampered  by  reason  of  the  long  decimal  which  expresses  the  quantity  of 
iodine  in  1  c.  c.  of  the  solution.  It  is  therefore  convenient  to  dilute  the 
iodine  solution  so  that  1  c.  c.  may  exactly  contain  0*005  grm.  iodine.  This  ' 
is  done  by  filling  a  litre  flask  therewith,  and  adding  the  necessary  quantity 
of  water;  in  our  case  16*94  c.  c,  for  5  :  5*0847 ::  1000  :  1016'94.  If 
the  litre  flask  will  hold  above  the  mark,  thid  16*94  c.  c,  it  is  simply  added, 
otherwise  it  is  put  into  the  dry  bottle  destined  to  receive  the  iodine  solution, 
the  iodine  solution  added,  the  whole  shaken  together,  a  portion  of  the  fluid 
returned  to  the  flask,  shaken,  potu'ed  back  into  the  bottle,  and  the  whole 
shaken  again. 

The  solution  of  hjrposulphite  may  now  be  diluted  in  a  corresponding 
manner.  In  our  case  we  should  have  had  to  add  27*11  c.  c.  water  to  1000 
0.  c.  of  the  solution,  as  will  be  geen  firom  the  following  consideration : — 

20*2  c.  c.  of  the  original  iodine  solution  correspond  to  20  c.  c.  of  the 
hyposulphite  solution. 

.*.  1000  c.  c.  correspond  to  990*1  c.  c. 

Now  these  1000  c.  c.  were  made  up  to  101 6 '94  by  addition  of  water ;  if 
therefore  we  make  up  990*1  c.  c.  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  the  same 
bulk  by  addition  of  water  we  shall  have  equivalent  solutions.  Hence,  to 
990*1  c.  c.  we  must  add  26*84  c.  c.  water,  or  to  1000  c.  c.  27*11  water. 

In  such  cases  of  dilution,  I  always  prefer  to  take  exactly  1  litre  instead 
of  an  uneven  number  of  c.  c,  as  in  measuring  the  latter  errors  and 
inaccuracies  may  readily  occur ;  I  have  therefore,  above,  recommended  the 
preparation  of  1200  c.  c.  of  the  fluids,  so  that  after  their  determination 
1000  c.  c.  may  be  sure  to  remain. 

c.  The  actual  Analysis. 

Weigh  and  dissolve  the  iodine  to  be  determined  as  in  1,  c/,  (p.  325),  add 
hyposulphite  solution  jfrom  the  burette  tUl  decoloration  is  just  pro- 
duced, then  3  or  4  c.  c.  starch  solution,  then  iodine  solution  from  a  second 
burette  to  incipient  blueness.  The  substance  contains  the  same  amount  of 
iodine  as  the  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  corresponding  to  the  hyposulphite  used 
minus  the  c.  c.  of  the  former  used  to  destroy  the  excess  of  the  latter.  Where 
the  solutions  are  of  equal  value  and  1  c.  c.  corresponds  to  0*005  grm. 
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iodine,  the  calculation  is  in  the  highest  degree  simple ;  for  sappose  we  had 
used  21  c.  c.  Na  O,  S,  O,  and  1  c.  c.  iodine,  the  quantity  of  iodine  present 
is  0-100  grm. 

21-1  =  20,  and  20  x  0-005  =  0-100. 

d.  Keeping  of  the  Solutions. 

The  iodine  solution  and  the  hyposulphite  solution  are  kept  in  glass- 
stoppered  bottles  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  The  former  then  suffers  no  altera* 
tion,  and  the  latter  also  is  stable  or  only  slightly  liable  to  change.  Caution 
demands,  that  the  relation  between  the  two  solutions  should  be  tested 
before  each  new  series  of  experiments.  The  known  amount  of  iodine 
in  the  iodine  solution  is  and  always  remains  the  basis  of  the  process. 


If  a  fluid  contains  free  iodine  in  presence  of  iodine  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion, the  former  is  determined  in  one  portion,  by  either  of  the  preceding 
methods  (1,  2,  or  3),  and  the  total  amount  of  iodine  present  in  another  por- 
tion. To -this  end,  sulphurous  acid  is  added  until  the  fluid  appears  color- 
less, and  then  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (§  145, 1.,  a) ;  the  mixture  is  digested 
with  nitric  acid,  to  remove  any  sulphate  of  silver  that  might  have  been 
thrown  down  along  with  the  iodide,  filtered,  &c. ;  or  the  fluid  is  distilled 
with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  as  directed  in  §  145, 1.,  e, 
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4.  Hydrocyanic  Acid.* 
I.  Determination. 

a.  K  you  have  free  hydrocyanic  acid  in  solution,  mix  the  solution,  in  a 
rather  dUute  state,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess,  add  a  little 
nitric  acid,  allow  to  settle  without  warming,  and  determine  the  precipitated 
cyanide  of  silver  either  by  collecting  on  a  weighed  filter,  drying  at  100° 
and  weighing  (§  115,  3),  or  by  collecting  on  an  un weighed  filter  and  con- 
verting into  metallic  silver.  The  latter  operation  is  performed  by  igniting 
the  precipitate  in  a  porcelain  crucible  for  ^  hour,  or  till  it  ceases  to  lose 
weight  (H.  Rose). 

If  you  wish  to  determine  in  this  way  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  bitter 
almond  water  or  cherry  laurel  water,  add  ammonia  afler  the  addition  of  the 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  till  the  fluid  has  become  clear,  and  at  once 
supersaturate  slightly  with  nitric  acid.  This  modification  of  the  process  is 
indispensable  to  precipitate  from  these  fluids  the  whole  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  as  cyanide  of  silver.  In  measuring  a  fluid  containing  hydrocyanic  acid 
with  a  pipette,  have  a  little  tube  filled  with  granulated  soda-lime  between 
the  latter  and  the  mouth. 

b,  Li£BiQ*s  Volumetric  Method.^ — ^If  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed  with 
potassa  to  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
is  then  added,  a  permanent  turbidity  of  cyanide  of  silver — or,  if  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  have  been  added  (which  is  always 
advisable),  of  chloride  of  silver — ^forms  only  afler  the  whole  of  the  cyanogen 
is  converted  into  double  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium.  The  first  drop 
of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  in  excess  produces  the  permanent 
precipitate.     1  eq.  silver  consumed-  i»-'4M  process  corresponds,  therefore^ 

*  With  regard  to  Herapath's  oolorimetrio  method,  which  is  founded  on  the  intensity 
of  the  color  of  a  solution  of  peraolphocyanide  of  iron,  compare  Chem.  Gaa,,  Aug. 
1353,  p.  294. 

t  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Fharm.  77,  102. 
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exactly  to  2  eq.  hydrocyanic  acid  (2  K  Cy  +  Ag  O,  NO^  =  Ag  Cy,  K  Cy  + 
K  O,  N  O  J.     A  decinormal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  conse- 
quently 10*797  grm.  silver  in  the  litre,  should  be  used ;  Ice.  of  this  solu-^ 
tion  corresponds  to  0*0054  of  hydrocyanic  acid.     In  examining  medicinal 
hydrocyanic  add,  5  to  10  grm.  ought  to  be  used,  but  of  bitter  almond 
water  about  50  grm. ;    if  exactly  5*4  or  54  grm.  are  4ised,  the  c.  c.  of  the 
silver  solution,  divided  by  10,  or  by  100,  expresses  exactly  the  percentage 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.     Medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid  is  suitably  diluted  first  • 
by  adding  from  5  to  8  volumes  of  water;    bitter  almond  water  also  is''' 
slightly  diluted ;  if  turbid,  alcohol  is  added  until  the  turbidity  disappears. 

LiEBiG  has  examined  hydrocyanic  acid  of  various  degrees  of  dilution,  and 
has  obtained  results  by  this  method  corresponding  exactly  with  those  ob- 
tained by  a.  In  this  method  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  contains  an  admixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  pr  formic  acid.  A  con- 
siderable excess  of  potassa  must  be  avoided. 

If  it  is  intended  to  determine  cyanide  of  potassium  by  this  method,  a 
solution  of  that  salt  must  be  prepared».<jf.  Icnl^n  strength,  and  a  measured 
quantity  used  containing  about  Ojlfy^pidAtp^'^e  salt.  Should  it  contain 
sulphide  of  potassium,  a  small  qwrtity  of  S^shly  precipitated  carbonate  of 
lead  must  be  first  added,  and  thf  solution  fil||red  before  proceeding  to  the 
determination.  / 

c.  FoRDOS  and  Gelis's   Vplumetric  Method.*     This  method  is  founded 
upon  the  reaction  of  iodinfe'  upon  cyanide  of  potassium  :t  K  Cy  +  2  I  = 
K  I  + 1  Cy.     2  eq.  iodine  =/  254  correspond  accordingly  to  1  eq.  cyanogea 
=  26,  or  to  1  eq.  hydrocy^c  acid  =  27,  or  to  1  eq.  cyanide  of  potassium 
=  6511.  '^' 

The  iodine  solution  is  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  146.  M 
you  have  to  examine  free  hydrocyanic  acid,  mix  the  fluid  cautiously  with, 
solution  of  soda  to  alkaline  reaction,  add  water  containing  car'bonic  acid 
(Seltzer  or  soda  water),  to  convert  a  possible  excess  of  alkali  into  bicarbo- 
nate (the  fluid  must  not  turn  turmeric  paper  brown),  and  then  iodine 
,  Solution,  until  the  fluid  which  was  previously  colorless  becomes  permanently 
yeUowidi.  For  the  analysis  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  prepare  a  fluid 
of  known  strength,  and  use  a  volume  containing  about  0*05  of  the 
salt ;  addition  of  carbonic  acid  water  is  necessary  in  the  process.  The 
cyanide  must  contain  no  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  method  gives  satis- 
factory results. 

n.  Separation  of  Cyanogen  from  the  Metals 

a.  In  Cyanides  of  the  Alkali  Metals. 

Mix  the  substance  (if  solid,  without  previous  solution  in  water)  with 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  then  add  water,  finally  nitric  acid  in  slight 
excess,  allow  to  settle  without  warming,  and  determine  the  cyanide  of  silver 
as  in  I.,  a.  The  bases  are  determined  in  the  filtrate  afl;er  separating  the 
excess  of  silver.   / 

h.  In  Cyanides^  which  are  easily  decomposed  hy^  and  soluble  ih,  Nitric 
Acid. 

Digest  for  some  time  with  nijrate  of  silver,  stirring  frequently, J  then 

.     '■ 

♦  Journ.-  de  Chim.  et  de  Pharm.  23,  48 ;  Journ.  f.prakt.  Chem.  69,  255. 
+  Mentioned  first  by  Serullaa  and  Wohler. 
t  Double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potasaium  yields  by  this  process  a  mixture  of 
cyanide  of  silver  with  cyanide  of  nickel     Other  double  cyanides  are  similarly  decern* 
posed. 
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add  nitric  acid  in  moderate  excess,  and  digest  at  a  gentle  heat,  till  the 
foreign  cyanide  is  fnllj  dissolved  and  the  cyanide  of  silver  has  become  pure 
and  quite  white.  Then  filter.  As  a  precautionary  measure  it  is  well 
to  test  the  metal  obtained  by  long  ignition  of  the  cyanide  of  silver, 
whether  it  is  free  from  those  metals  which  were  combined  with  the 
cyanogen. 

c.  In  Cyanide  of  Mercury, 

Precipitate  the  aqueous  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  sul- 
phide of  mercury  may  be  filtered  without  difficulty  if  a  little  ammonia  or 
hydrochloric  acid  be  added ;  it  is  determined  according  to  §  118,  3.  If  the 
compound  is  in  the  solid  condition,  the  cyanogen  may  be  determined  in 
another  portion  by  ignition  with  oxide  of  copper,  the  nitrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  being  collected  and  separated  (comp.  organic  analysis). 

H.  Rose  and  Finkener*  have,  after  much  trouble,  at  last  succeeded  in 
finding  out  a  method  for  determining  cyanogen  with  precision  also  in  solu- 
tions of  cyanide  of  mercury.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  mercury 
with  nitrate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  ammonia.  To  1  part  of  mercury-salt 
add  about  2  parts  of  the  zinc- salt.  Add  to  the  clear  solution  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  gradually  till  it  produces  a  perfectly  white  precipitate  of 
sulphide  of  zinc.  The  precipitate,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  sulphides  of 
mercury  and  zinc,  settles  well.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  filter  it  off  and 
wash  with  very  dilute  ammonia.  The  filtrate  contains  cyanide  of  zinc  dis- 
solved in  ammonia,  together  with  nitrate  of  ammonia.  It  does  not  smell  of 
Jbydrocyanic  acid,  and  consequently  no  escape  of  the  latter  takes  place. 
Mix  it  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  then  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  excess. 
7he  cyanide  of  silver  is  next  washed  a  little  by  decantation,  tlien — to 
free  it  from  any  cyanide  of  zinc  simultaneously  precipitated — Cheated  .with 
H  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  finally  filtered  off,  washed,  and  determined 
after  I.,  a.  The  precipitated  sulphides  may  be  dissolved  in  aqua  regia, 
and  the  mercury  precipitated  as  subchloride  according  to  §  1 18,  2,  a.  The 
test-analyses  communicated  by  KosE  yielded  excellent  results. 

d.  In  compounds  decomposable  By  Oxide  of  Mercury  in  the  Wet  Way. 

Many  simple  cyanides,  and  also  double  cyanides — both  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium,  and  of  the  ferro-  or 
ferricyanides  (not,  however,  cobalticyanides) — ^may,  as  is  well  known,  be 
completely  decomposed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury  and 
water,  all  cyanogen  being  obtain^  as  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  the  metals 
jiassing  into  oxides. 

H.  Rose  (loc.  cit.)  has  shown,  that  Prussian  blue,  ferro-  and  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  more  particularly,  may  be  readily  analysed  in  this 
manner. 

Boil  a  few  minutes  with  water  and  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury  till  com- 
plete decomposition  is  effected,  add — in  order  to  render  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  oxide  of  mercury  removable  by  the  filter — nitric  acid  in  small 
portions,  till  the  alkaline  reaction  has  nearly  disappeared,  filter,  wash  with 
hot  water,  dry  the  precipitate,  ignite — very  gradually  raising  the  heat — 
imder  a  hood  (with  a  good  draught),  and  weigh  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
remaining.  In  the  filtrate  the  cyanc^en  is  determined  according  to  c,  and 
any  potassa  that  may  be  present  is  estimated  in  the  fiuid  filtered  from  the 
cyanide  of  silver. 

*  Zeitscbr.  f.  anal  Cbem.  1,  2S8. 
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e.  Deteifnination  of  Metals  contained  in  Cyanides  with  decomposition 
and  volatilization  of  the  Cyanogen, 

Of  the  various  means  for  completely  decomposing  compounds  of 
cyanogen,  especially  also  the  double  cyanides,  according  to  H.  Rose  (Joe. 
ci/.),  three  particvdarly  are  worthy  of  recommendation,  viz.,  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  mercury,  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  The 
nitrates  seemed  decidedly  less  suitable  on  account  of  their  too  violent  action. 

a.  Decomposition  by  Sulphuric  Acid.  All  cyanogen  compounds,  simple 
or  double,  are  completely  decomposed  and  converted  into  sulphates  or 
oxides,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  treated  in  a  powdered  condition  in  a  platinum 
dish  or  a  capacious  platinum  crucible  with  a  mixture  of  about  3  parts  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  water,  and  heated  till  almost  all  the 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  expelled.  The  residual  mass  is  then  free  from 
cyanogen.  It  is  dissolved  in  water,  if  necessary  with  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  oxides  determined  by  the  usual  methods. 

/J.  Decomposition  by  Sulphate  of  Mercury.  Of  the  combinations  of 
oxide  of  mercury  with  sulphuric  acid,  those  suitable  to  our  present  pur- 
pose are  the  neutral  and  the  basic  (Turpeth  mineral).  The  substance  is 
mixed  with  6  parts  of  the  latter,  heated  in  a  platinmn  crucible  gradually, 
and  finally  maintained  for  a  long  time  at  a  red-heat,  till  all  the  mercury 
has  volatilized,  and  the  weight  of  the  crucible  remains  constant.  If 
alkalies  are  present,  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  during  the 
final  ignition,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  convert  the  bisulphates  into 
neutral  salts.  The  residue  may  usually  be  analysed  by  simple  treatment 
with  water,  in  the  case  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  for  instance,  the 
sulphate  of  potassa  dissolves,  and  pure  (alkali-firee)  sesquioxide  of  iron 
remains  behind.  The  test-analyses  ihat  have  been  communicated  yielded 
excellent  results. 

y.  Decomposition  by  Chloride  of  Ammonium.  Mix  the  substance  with 
twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  this  salt  and  ignite  the  mixture  moderately 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  (apparatus,  p.  175,  fig.  61).  From  the  cooled 
mass  water  extracts  alkaline  metallic  chloride,  while  the  reducible  metals 
remain  behind  in  the  metallic  state.  The  method  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  analysis  of  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium  and  cobalticyanide 
of  potassium,  not  so  for  iron  compounds,  since  the  iron  obtained  is  not 
pure,  but  contains  carbon. 

If  one  of  the  methods  described  in  e  is  employed,  the  nitrogen  and 
carbon  (the  cyanogen)  must  be  determined  by  a  combustion,  if  an  estima- 
tion by  the  loss  is  not  sufficient. 

/.  Determination  of  the  Alkalies ,  especially  of  Ammonia  in  Soluble  Ferro* 
cyanides. 

Mix  the  boiling  solution  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  in  moderate 
excess,  filter  off  the  precipitated  ferrocyanide  of  copper,  free  the  filtrate  from 
copper  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  determine  the  alkalies 
(Reindel*). 

g.   Volumetric  Determination  of  Ferro-  and  Ferricyanogen. 

a.  After  E.  de  Haen.  This  method,  devised  in  my  laboratory,  is 
founded  upon  the  simple  fact  that  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  (and  which  may 
accordingly  be  assumed  to  contain  free  hydroferrocyanic  acid),  is  by  addi- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potassa  converted  into  the  corresponding  ferri- 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  65,  452. 
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cyanide.  If  this  conversion  is  effected  in  a  very  dilute  fluid,  containing 
about  0*2  grm.  ferrocyanide  of  potassiuni  in  from  200  to  300  c.  c,  thQ 
termination  of  the  reaction  is  clearly  and  unmistakably  indicated  by  the 
change  of  the  originally  pure  yellow  color  of  the  fluid  to  reddish-yellow. 

The  process  requires  two  test  fluids  of  known  strength,  viz., 

J.  A  solution  of  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

2.  A  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa. 
,  The  former  is  prepared  by  dissolving  20  grm.  perfectly  pure  and  dry 
crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  water  to  1  litre;  each  c.  c. 
therefore  contains  20  mgrm.  The  Xatter  is  diluted  so  that  somewhat 
less  than  a  buretteful  is  required  for  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium. 

To  determine  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  of  potassa  solution  in 
its  action  upon  ferrocyanide  of  potaasium,  measure  off,  by  means  of  a  small 
pipette,  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (containing 
0*200  grm.)  dilute  with  about  250  c.  c.  water,  acidify  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  place  the  glass  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  allow  the  permanganate 
to  drop  into  the  fluid,  stirring  it  at  the  same  time,  until  the  change  from 
yellow  to  rec^rfwA-yeUow  indicates  that  the  conversion  is  complete.*  Re- 
petitions of  the  experiment  always  give  very  accurately  corresponding 
results.  If  at  any  time  you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  permanganate 
has  suffered  alteration,  recourse  must  be  had  again  to  this  experiment. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  real  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  contained 
in  any  given  sample  of  the  commercial  article,  dissolve  5  grm.  to  2^0  c.  c. ; 
take  10  c.  c.  of  this  solution,  and  examine  as  just  directed.  Suppose,  in 
determining  the  strength  of  the  permanganate,  you  have  used  20  c.  c, 
and  you  find  now  that  19  c.  c.  is  sufficient,  the  simple  rule^of-three  sum, 

20  :  0-200::  19  :  a? 

will  inform  you  how  much  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  0*200  grm.  of 
the  analysed  salt  contains.  And  even  this  smaU  -calculation  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  by  diluting  the  permanganate  so  that  exactly  50  c.  c.  corre- 
spond to  0*200  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  as,  in  that  case,  the  number 
of  half-c.  0.  consumed  expresses  directly  the  percentage  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  present  in  the  analysed  salt. 

Instead  of  determining  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  by  means  of  pure 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  is  imquestionably  the  best  way,  one  of 
the  methods  given  in  §  112,  2,  may  also  be  employed;  bearing  in  mind, 
in  that  case,  that  2  eq.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  =  422*44  (together  with 
the  water  of  ciystallization),  2  eq.  iron  dissolved  to  protoxide  =  56,  and 
1  eq.  oxalic  acid  =  ^^  (together  with  the  water  of  hydration  and  crystal- 
lization) are  equivalent  in  their  action  upon  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa. 

The  analysis  of  soluble  ferricyanides  by  this  method  is  effected  by 
reducing  them  to  ferrocyanides,  acidifying,  and  then  proceeding  in  the 
same  way  as  just  now  described.  The  reduction  is  effected  as  follows:— 
Mix  the  weighed  ferricyanide  with  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  in  excess, 
boil,  and  add  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  gra- 
dually, and  in  small  portions,  until  the  color  of  the  precipitate  appears 
black,  which  is  a  sign  that  protosesquioxide  of  iron  has  precipitated. 

*  If  you  wish  at  first  for  some  additional  evidence  besides  the  cbange  of  color,  add 
to  a  drop  of  the  mixture  on  a  plate,  a  drop  of  solution  of  sesquichloiide  of  iron :  if  this 
fails  to  produce  a  blue  tint»  the  conYersion  is  aooompUshed. 
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Dilute  now  to  300  c.  c,  mix,  filter,  and  proceed  to  determine  the  ferro- 
cyanide  in  portions  of  50  or  100  c.  c.  of  the  fluid.  As  the  space  occupied 
by  the  precipitate  is  not  taken  into  account  in  this  process,  the  results  are 
not  absolutely  accurate.  The  difference  is  so  very  trifling,  however,  that 
it  may  safely  be  disregarded. 

Insoluble  ferro-  or  ferricyanides,  decomposable  by  boiling  solution  of 
potassa  (as  are  most  of  these  compounds),  are  analysed  by  boiling  a  weighed 
sample  sufficiently  long  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  potassa  (adiling,  in 
the  case  of  ferricyanides,  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron),  and  then  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  way  as  directed  above. 

/3.  After  E.  Lens^ek. 

Ferricyanides  may  be  analysed  also  by  another  method,  also  devised 
in  my  laboratory.  It  is  founded  on  the  fact  that,  when  ferricyanide  of 
potassium,  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  are  mixed  together,  1  eq.  iodine  (127)  separates  for  every  eq.  ferri- 
cyanide of  potassium  (3295)  :  H.Cfdy  +  H  I  =  2  H,Cfy  + 1.  By  deter- 
mining the  liberated  iodine  according  to  §  146,  we  learn  the  quantity  of 
the  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  Lekssen  obtained  in  4  experiments  respec- 
tively, 99-22,— 101-7,— 102-1,— 100-5,  instead  of  100.  The  fluid  should 
not  be  diluted  till  ail;er  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  C.  Mohr* 
obtained  still  more  accurate  results,  as  he  avoided  the  formation  of  hydro- 
ferrocyanic  acid  by  adding  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  thus  obtaining, 
instead  of  the  former,  ferrocyanide  of  zinc,  which  is  not  in  the  least  decom- 
posed by  iodine.  He  directs  to  mix  the  dilute  solution  of  the  ferricyanide 
of  potassium  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess, 
add  an  excess  of  iron-fl:ee  sulphate  of  zinc  solution,  neutralize  the  free 
acid  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  added  in  slight  excess,  and  determine  the 
separated  iodine  according  to  §  146,  3. 

y.  After  E.  BOHLtG-t 

In  the  case  of  a  fluid  containing  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  also 
sulphocyanide  (for  instance,  the  red  liquor  of  the  prussiate  works),  the 
method  given  in  a  cannot  be  employed,  as  the  hydrosulphocyanic  acid 
also  reduces  permanganic  acid.  The  following  method-~-depending  on 
the  precipitation  of  the  ferrocyanogen  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
— ^may  then  be  used ;  it  is  accurate  enough  for  technical  purposes.  Dis- 
solve 10  grm.  pure  sulphate  of  copper  to  1  litre,  also  4  grm.  pure  dry 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  1  litre.  Add  to  50  c.  c.  of  the  latter  solution 
(which  contain  0*2  grm.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium)  copper  solution  from 
a  burette  to  complete  precipitation  of  the  ferrocyanogen.  In  order  to  hit 
this  point  exactly,  from  time  to  time  dip  a  strip  of  filter-paper  into  the 
brownish-red  fluid  which  will  imbibe  the  clear  filtrate,  leaving  the  preci- 
pitate of  ferrocyanide  of  copper  behind.  At  first  the  moist  strips  of  paper, 
when  touched  with  sqpquichloride  of  iron,  become  dark  blujB,  itie  reaction 
gradually  gets  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  vanishes  altogether.  We 
now  know  the  value  of  the  copper  solution  with  reference  to  its  action  on 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  can,  therefore,  by  its  means  test  solutions 
containing  unknown  amounts  of  ferrocyanogen.  If  alkaline  metallic  sul- 
phides are  present,  they  are  first  removed  by  boiling  with  carbonate  of 
lead.  After  filtering  off  the  sulphide  of  lead,  acidify  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  proceed. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbann.  105,  62.  f  Polytechn.  NotisbUtt,  16,  81. 
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§  148. 
5.  Hydrosulphuric  Acid. 

I.  Determination. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  free  state  is  most  readily  and  very  accu- 
rately determined  by  volumetric  analysis,  by  means  of  iodine ;  it  may  also 
be  determined  by  conversion  into  a  suitable  sulphide  or  into  sulphate  of 
baryta,  and  weighing. 

a.  The'  method  of  determining  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  volu- 
metric analysis,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  was  employed  first  by 
DuPASQUiER.  That  chemist  used  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  for  the 
purpose.  But  as  the  action  of  the  iodine  upon  the  alcohol  gradually  alters 
the  composition  of  this  solution,  it  is  better  to  use  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
iodide  of  potassiiim.     The  decomposition  is  as  follows : 

HS  +  I  =  HI  +  S 

,1  eq.  1=127  corresponds,  therefore,  to  1  eq.  H  S  =  17.  However,  this 
exact  decomposition  can  be  relied  upon  with  certainty  only  if  the  amount 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  fluid  to  be  analysed  does  not  exceed  0*04 
per  cent.  (Bunsen).  Fluids  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  must  therefore  first  be  diluted  to  the  required  degree  with  boiled 
water  cooled  out  of  the  contact  of  air. 

The  iodine  solution  of  §  146  may  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  larger 
quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  for  weak  solutions,  e.^.,  sulphuretted 
mineral  water,  it  is  advisable  to  dilute  the  iodine  solution  of  §  146  to  5 
times  the  volume,  which  accordingly  will  give  a  fiuid  containing  about 
0*001  grm.  iodine  in  the  c.  c. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — 

Measure  or  weigh  a  certain  quantity  of  the  sulphuretted  water,  dilute, 
if  required,  in  the  manner  directed,  add  some  thin  starch-paste,  and  then 
solution  of  iodine,  with  constant  shaking  or  stirring,  until  the  permanent 
blue  color  begins  to  appear.  The  result  of  this  experiment  indicates  ap- 
proximately, but  not  with  positive  accuracy,  the  relation  between  the 
examined  water  and  the  iodine  solution.  Suppose  you  have  consumed,  to 
220  c.  c.  of  the  sulphuretted  water,  12  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  iodine  con- 
taining 0*000918  grm.  iodine  in  the  c.  c*  Introduce  now  into  a  flask  nearly 
the  quantity  of  iodine  solution  required,  add  the  sulphuretted  water  in 
qiiantity  either  already  determined,  or  to  be  determined,  by  weight  or 
measure  ;t  then  to  the  colorless  fluid  add  thin  starch-paste,  and  after  this 
iodine  solution  imtil  the  blue  color  just  begins  to  show.  By  this  course 
of  proceeding,  you  avoid  the  loss  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  would 
otherwise  be  caused  by  evaporation  and  oxidation.  In  my  analysis  of 
the  Weilbach  water,  256  c.  c.  of  the  water  required,  in  my  second  experi-. 
ment,  16*26  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution,  which,  calcinated  to  the  quantity 
of  sulphuretted  water  used  in  the  first  experiment,  viz.,  220  c.  c,  makes 
13*9  c.  c„  or  1*9  c.  c.  more. 

But  even  now  the  experiment  cannot  yet  be  considered  quite  conclu- 
sive, when  made  with  a  solution  of  iodine  so  dilute ;  it  being  still  necessary 
to  ascertain  how  much  iodine  solution  is  required  to  impart  the  same  blue 
tint  to  the  same  quantity  (jf  ordinary  water  mixed  with  starch-paste,  of  the 

*  The  D umbers  here  stated  are  those  which  I  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  the 
Weilbach  water. 

•  t  Compare  Experiment  Ko.  91. 
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same  temperature,*  and  as  nearly  as.  possible  in  the  same  condition  f  as 
the  analysed  sulphuretted  water,  and  to  deduct  this  irom  the  quantity  of 
iodine  solution  used  in  the  second  experiment.  Thus  in  the  case  men- 
tioned, I  had  to  deduct  0*5  c.  c.  from  the  16*26  c.  c.  used.  If  the  in- 
structions here  given  are  strictly  followed,  this  method  gives  very  accurate 
results  (see  Expt.  No.  91). 

b.  Fr.  Mohr's  method,  slightly  modified. 

Mix  the  sulphuretted  fluid  with  a  slight  excess  of  solution  of  arsenite  of 
soda  of  known  strength  (determined  by  means  of  iodine  solution,  see 
§  127,  5,  a),  and  add  hydrochloric  acid  to  distinct  acid  reaction.  Dilute 
to  300  c.  c,  pass  through  a  dry  filter,  test  a  sample  of  the  filtrate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  still  contains  arsenious 
acid,  add  then  determine  in  100  c.  c,  afler  addition  of  powdered  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  the  remainder  of  the  arsenious  acid  leil  in  it.  Deduct 
the  quantity  of  iodine  solution  consumed  in  the  last  part  of  the  process, 
multiplied  by  3  (as  only  100  of  the  300  c.  c.  have  been  operated  upon), 
from  that  which  corresponds  to  the  entire  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  used  , 
in  the  process :  the  ^remainder  expresses  die  quantity  of  iodine  solution 
corresponding  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in  the  analysed 
fluid.  In  making  the  circulation,  bear  in  mind  that  2  eq.  iodine  here 
correspond  to  3  eq.  H  S,  since  1  eq.  As  O,  decomposes,  on  tlie  one  hand, 
3  H  S,  producing  As  S,  and  3  H  O,  and  requires,  on  the  other  hand,  2  eq. 
iodine  for  its  conversion  into  arsenic  acid. 

Very  dilute  solutions  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  cannot  be  analysed  by 
this  method,  as  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  separating  from  them  takes  a  long 
time  to  deposit,  and  a  minute  portion  of  it  invariably  remains  in  solution.^ 

'  c.  Mix  the  sulphuretted  fluid  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  arsenite  of 
soda,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  allow  to  deposit,  and  determine  the  sul- 
phide of  arsenic  as  directed  §  127.  If  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  the  analysed  fluid  is  moderately  large,  the  results  obtained  by  this 
method  are  accurate  (compare  Expt.  No.  91);  but  in  the  case  of  very 
dilute  solutions,  the  results  are  too  low,  as  a  little  tersulphide  of  arsenic 
remains  in  solution.  Hence,  in  my  analysis  of  the  Weilbach  water,  this 
method  gave  only  0*006621  and  0*006604  per  1000,  whilst  water  taken 
from  the  well  at  the  same  time,  and  determined  with  iodine,  gave  0*007025 
of  H  S  per  1000. .  Instead  of  arsenious  acid,  solution  of  chloride  of  copper 
or  a  solution  of  silver  may  be  employed  as  precipitant,  and  the  sulphur 
determined  in  the  sulphide  of  copper  as  sulphate  of  baryta  (see  II.),  or 
in  the  sulphide  of  silver  as  chloride  of  silver.  The  results  obtained  by 
precipitating  with  chloride  of  copper  are  also  too  low,  in  the  case  of  very 
dilute  fluids.  As  regards  precipitation  by  silver  solution,  I  cannot  yet 
speak  from  actual  experience.  Lyte  ||  recommends  solution  of  chloride  of 
silver  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  as  the 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

For  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  the  method  a  will  always  answer 
best,  unless  presence  of  hyposulphites  should  impair  its  acciuracy. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  102,  186. 

f  In  this  connexion  I  would  recommend,  in  cases  where  the  sulpharetted  water 
contains  bicarbonate  of  soda,  to  add  to  the  ordinary  water  an  equal  quantity  of  this 
salt,  as  its  presence  has  a  slight  influence  on  the  appearance  of  the  final  reaction. 

X  A  solution  containing  in  the  litre  0*008  H  S  did  not  dfive  with  a  solution  of  arse- 
nious acid  in  hydrochlo^acid,  a  precipitate  admitting  of  filtration  till  after  the  lapse 

of  twelve  hours.  ' 

0  Comp.  rend.  43,  7o5. 
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« 

d.  If  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  i^  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  large 
quantities  are  to  be  determined,  the  best  way  is  to  conduct  it  first  through 
several  bulbed  U-tubes  (fig.  74,  p.  315),  containing  an  alkaline  solution 
of  arsenite  of  soda,  then  through  a  tube  connected  with  the  exit  of  the  last 
U-tube,  which  contains  pieces  of  glass  moistened  with  solution  of  soda ;  to 
mix  the  fluids  afterwards,  and  proceed  as  in  &  or  c.  '  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  to  determine  small  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in 
a  large  amount  of  ait,  &c.,  it  is  well  to  pass  the  gaseous  mixture  in  question 
in  separate  small  bubbles  through  a  very  dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide 
of  potassium,  of  known  volume  and  strength,  which  is  contained  in  a  long 
glass  tube  fixed  in  an  inclined  position  and  protected  against  sun-light. 
The  free  iodine  remaining  is  finally  estimated  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  (§  146) ;  the  difference  gives  us  the  quantity  df  iodine 
which  has  been  converted  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  hydriodic  acid, 
and  consequently  corresponds  to  ^e  amount  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
present.  The  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture  may  be  known  by  measuring/ 
,  the  water  which  has  escaped  from  the  aspirator  used«  The  arrangement  of 
th^  absorption  tube  is  the  same  as  is  figured  in  connexion  with  ^e  deter- 
mination of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  (§  275,  at  the  end).  The  thin  glass 
tube  conducting  the  gas  into  the  absorption  tube,  however,  must  not  be 
provided  with  an  india-rubber  elongation. 

II.  Separation  and  Determitiation  of  SvXphur  in  Sulphides. 

A,  Methods  based  on  the  Conversion  of  the  Sulphur  into 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

1.  Methods  in  the  Ihy  Way. 

a.  Oaidation  by  A  IkalrneNitrates  (applicable  to  all  compounds  of  sulphur). 
If  the  sulphides  do  not  lose  any  sulphur  on  heating,  mix  the  pulverized  and 
weighed  substance  with  3  parts  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  and  4  of 
nitrate  of  potassa,  with  the  aid  of  a  rounded  glass  rod,  wipe  the  particles  of 
the  mixture  which  adhere  to  the  rod  carefully  off  against  some  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  add  this  to  the  mixture.  Heat  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
crucible  (which,  however,  is  somewhat  affected  by  the  process),  at  a 
gradually  increased  temperature  to  fusion ;  keep  the  mass  in  that  state  for 
some  time,  then  allow  it  to  cool,  heat  the  residue  with  water,  filter,  and 
determine  in  the  filtrate,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  as  alka- 
line sulphate,  the  sulphuric  acid  as  directed  in  §  132.  The  metal,  metallic 
oxide,  or  carbonate,  which  remains  imdissolved,  is  determined,  according 
to  circumstances,  either  by  direct  weighing  or  in  some  other  suitable  way. 
In  the  .presence  of  lead,  before  filtering,  pass  carbonic  acid  through  the 
solution  of  the  fused  mass,  to  precipitate  the  small  quantity  of  that  metal 
which  has  passed  into  the  alkaline  solution. 

Should  the  sulphides,  on  the  contrary,  lose  sulphur  on  heating,  the  finely 
powdered  compound  is  mix-ed  with  4  parts  carbonate  of  soda,  8  parts 
nitre,  and  24  parts  pure  and  perfectly  dry  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the 
process  otherwise  conducted  as  already  given. 

h.  Oxidation  by  Chlorate  of  Fotassa.  The  oxidation  of  sulphides  by  a 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  repeatedly 
recommended.  There  is  this  advantage  in  connexion  with  it,  viz.,  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  fused  mass  may  be  more  readily  converted  into 
piure  sulphate  of  baryta  than  when  nitrates  are  present ;  on  the  other  hand, 
— at  least  with  the  proportions  usually  recommended :  1  part  sulphide, 
3  parts  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  3  parts  carbonate  of  soda  (or  4  parts  mixed 
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carbonates) — the  proceu  ia  attended  with  the  incoDvenieoce  that  many  sul- 
phides, e.g.,  fehlerz  and  sulphide  of  antimony,  occasion  very  violeut 
explosions,*  Also,  with  many  sulphides,  e.g.,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  the 
decomposition  is  not,  complete  (Fr.  Mobr).  In  these  two  respects  there- 
fore  we  mitst  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  tlua  method. 


C.   Oxidation  by  Chlorine  Gas  (after  Berzelius  and  II.  Rose,  especially 
suitable  for  sulphosaita  of  complicated  compoution). 

The  following  apparatus,  oi  one  of  similar  coostnictioa,  is  used : — 


Pig.  75. 

A  is  the  evolution  flask,!  ^  contains  concentrated  sulphuric  aoid,  C 
chloride  of  calcium,  D  tlie  substance,  E  is  the  receiver  containing  water 
(or — in  t^e  presence  of  antimony — a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid),  ^  is  a  U-tube  also  containing  water,  G  conducts  the 
escaping  chlorine  into  a  carboy  filled  with  moist  hydratfi  of  lime. 

When  the  apparatus  ia  arranged,  the  sulphide  to  be  examined  is  weighed 
in  a  narrow  glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end,  and  subsequently  cautiously 
transferred  irom  this  tube  to  the  bulb,  in  the 
manner  illustrated  by  fig.  76,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  portion  of  the  substance  getting  into  the 
ends  of  the  bulb-tube. 

When  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  chlorine, 
D  is  connected  with  C,  and  the  chlorine  is 
allowed  to  act  on  the  sulphide,  at  first  without 
the  aid  of  heat  When  no  fUrther  alteration 
is  observed — the  receiver  E  being  full  of  chlo-  Fig.  78. 

riue — a  very  gentle  heat  is  allied  to  the  bulb, 

•  Ann>l.d.  Chem,  u.  Pharm.  107,  1!8. 

t  Pour»per/«*IyeoMiiiixtorBof  45  pitriaof  aulphurio  aoid  and  21  of  water,  over 

one  of  1 8  parts  ot  chknide  of  sodiaa  and  IS  of  Asely  powdered  biDa:ude  of  manganese, 

and  ahake,  whsn  a  aleadir  erolntion  of  ohlorine  inll  a(  once  b^n,  whicb,  when  it 

■howa  ugni  of  •lackSDing,  ma;  be  promoted  by  ■  genlle  heat. 

II.  ,   Z 
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care  being  taken  also  to  keep  the  tube  0  warm,  securing  it  thus  from  being 
stopped  up  by  the  sublimate  of  a  volatile  chloride.  The  sulphide  is  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  the  chlorine,  the  metals  being  converted  into  chlo- 
rides, which  partly  remain  in  the  bulb,  partly — (viz.  the  volatile  ones,  as 
chloride  of  antimony,  chloride  of  arsenic,  chloride  of  mercury) — ^pass  over 
into  the  receiver ;  the  sulphur  combines  with  the  chlorine  to  cMoride  of 
sulphur,  which  passes  over  into  E^  where,  coming  in  contact  with  water 
it  decomposes  with  the  latter,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  The  hyposolphurous  acid 
decomposes  again  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid,  which  latter  is  at  last, 
by  the  action  of  the  chlorine  water  in  E^  converted  into  sulphuric  add. 
The  final  result  of  the  decomposition  is  consequently  sulphuric  acid  and  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  separated  sulphur.  The  operation  is  concluded 
when  no  more  products — ^with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron,  the  complete  expulsion  of  which  need  not  be  awaited — ^pass  over 
from  the  bulb.  Heat  is  then  applied  to  the  bulb-tube,  proceeding  from 
the  bulb  towards  the  bend,  so  as  to  force  all  the  chloride  of  sulphur  and 
the  volatile  metallic  chlorides  to  pass  over  into  E^  or  at  least  to  occupy 
the  end  of  the  bulb-tube. 

The  apparatus  is  left  undisturbed  a  short  time  longer,  after  which  the 
tube  is  out  off  under  the  bend  at  0,  and  the  separated  end,  which  generally 
contains  a  portion  of  the  volatCe  chlorides,  dosed  by  inverting  over  it  a 
glass-tube  sealed  at  one  end  and  moistened  inside.  The  whole  is  now 
allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  to  allow  the  volatile  chlorides  to  absorb  moisture, 
which  will  render  them  soluble  in  water  without  generating  heat.  The 
metallic  chlorides  in  the  cut-off  end  of  the  tube  are  liien  dissolved  in  dUute 
hydrochloric  add,  the  end  is  rinsed,  and  the  solution  added  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  tubes  E  and  F;  k  very  gentle  heat  is  now  applied  until  the 
free  chlorine  is  expelled,  and  the  fluid  is  then  allowed  to  stand  untU  the 
sulphur  has  solidified.  The  sulphur  is  filtered  off  on  a  weighed  filter, 
washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  chloride  of 
barium  (§  132).  by  which  operation  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  sul- 
phur is  determined  which  has  been  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  The 
fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta  contains,  besides  the  excess  of 
chloride  of  barium  added,  also  the  volatile  metallic  chlorides ;  which  latter 
are  finally  detennined  in  it  by  the  proper  methods,  which  will  be  found  in 
Section  V. 

The  chloride  remaining  in  the'  bulb- tube  is  either  at  once  weighed  as 
such  (chloride  of  silver,  chloride  of  lead),  or  where  this  is  impracticable-^ 
as  in  the  case  of  copper,  for  instance,  which  remains  partly  as  subchloride 
partly  as  chloride — ^it  is  dissolved  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitrohydro- 
chloric  acid,  or  some  other  suitable  solvent,  and  the  metal  or  metals  in  the 
solution  are  determined  by  the  methods  already  described,  or  which  will 
be  found  in  Section  V.  To  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the 
bulb-tube  containing  the  chloride  of  silver  or  chloride  of  lead,  it  is  advisable 
to  reduce  the  chlorides  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  then  dissolve  the  metals  in 
nitric  acid. 

d.  Oxidation  hy  Oxide  of  Mercury  {after  Bunsen). 

This  method,  which  will  be  found  in  detail  xmder  "  the  determination 
of  sulphur  in  organic  bodies*'  (§  188,  a,  4),  is  particularly  suited  to  the 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  volatile  compounds,  or  in  substances  which  when 
heated  lose  sulphur. 
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2.  Methods  in  the  Wet  Way. 

a.  Oxidation  of  the  Sulphur  hy  Acids  yielding  Oxygen,^ 

o.  Weigh  the  finely  pulveruied  sulphide  in  a  small  glass  tube  sealed  at 
one  end,  and  drop  the  tube  into  a  tolerably  oapaoious  strong  bottle  with 
glass  stopper,  which  contains  red  fUming  nitric  acid  (perfectly  free  from 
sulphuric  acid)  in  more  than  sufficient  quantity  to  effect  the  decomposition 
of  the  sulphide.  Immediately  after  having  dropped  in  the  tube,  dose  the 
boUle.  When  the  action,  which  is  very  impetuous  at  first,  has  somewhat 
abated,  shake  the  bottle  a  little ;  as  soon  aa  this  operation  ceases  to  cause 
renewed  reaction,  and  the  fiimes  in  the  fiask  have  condensed,  take  out  the 
stopper,  rinse  this  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  letting  the  rinsings  run  into  the 
bottle,  and  then  heat  the  latter  gently. 

aa.  The  whole  of  the  Sulphur  has  been  oxidised,  the  Fluid  is  perfectly 
clear,^ 

Dilute  with  much  water,  and  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  as 
directed  in  §  132.  Do  not  neglect  to  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with 
hot  water,  and  to  ascertain,  afiier  weighing,  whether  it  is  absolutely  in- 
soluble in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  Separate  the  bases  in  the  filtrate  firom 
the  excess  of  the  salt  of  baryta  by  the  proper  methods,  which  will  be 
found  in  Section  V.  If  any  considerable  amount  of  nitric  acid  has  been 
used,  evaporate  the  excess  of  the  same  after  addition  of  some  nitrate  of 
potassa,  before  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid. 

bb.  Undissolved  Sulphur  floats  th  the  Fluid,' 

Add  chlorate  of  potassa  in  small  portions,  or  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  digest  some  time  on  a  water-bath.  This  process  will  often  succeed  in 
dissolving  the  whole  of  the  sulphur.  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  and 
the  undissolved  sulphur  appear  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  dilute  with  water, 
collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  carefully,  dry,  and  weigh.  After  weighing, 
ignite  the  whole,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  perfectly 
pure.  If  a  fixed  residue  remains  (consisting  commonly  of  quarts,  gangue, 
&c,y  but  possibly  also  of  sulphate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  baryta,  &c.),  deduct 
its  weight  fi'om  that  of  the  impure  sulphur.  In  the  filtered  fiuid  deter- 
mine the  sulphuric  acid  as  in  aa,  calculate  the  sulphur  in  it,  and  add  the 
amount  to  that  of  the  undissolved  sulphur.  If  the  residue  left  upon  the 
ignition  of  the  undissolved  sulphur  contains  an  insoluble  sulphate,  decom- 
pose this  as  directed  in  §  132,  and  add  the  sulphur  found  in  it  to  the 
principal  amount. 

In  the  presence  of  bismuth,  the  addition  of  chlorate  of  potassa  or  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  not  advisable,  as  chlorine  interferes  with  the  determi^ 
nation  of  bismuth. 

fL  Mix  the  finely  pulverized  metallic  sulphide,  in  a  dry  fiask,  by  shaking, 
with  powdered  chlorate  of  potassa  (firee  fi:om  sulphuric  acid),  and  add 
moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  soAall  portions.  Cover  the  fiask 
with  a  watch-glass,  or  with  an  inverted  smaU  fiask.  When  the  whole  of 
the  chlorate  of  potassa  is  decomposed,  heat  gently,  finally  on  the  water-bath, 
until  the  fiuid  smells  no  longer  of  chlorine.    Proceed  now  as  directed  in  a, 

*  In  presence  of  lead,  baiyta,  itrontia,  lime,  tin,  and  antimony,  method  b  ii  pre- 
ferable to  a. 

f  This  can  of  course  be  the  case  only  in  absence  of  metals  forming  insdlnble  salts 
with  sulphnrio  acid.  If  such  metals  are  present^  proceed  as  in  M,  as  it  is  in  that  case 
leas  easy  to  judge  whether  complete  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  has  been  attained. 

z2 
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aa^  or  hh,  according  to  whether  the  sulphur  is  completelj  dissolved  or  not. 
In  the  latter  case  jou  must  of  course  immediately  dilute  and  filter.  The 
oxidation  of  the  sulphur  may  be  effected  also  by  heating  with  ordinary 
nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa. 

y.  Strong  nitrohydrochloric  acid  is  also  often  used  instead  of  the  oxidizing 
agents  named  in  a  and  fi ;  however,  with  this  the  coqiplete  conversion  of 
the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid  aucceeds  more  rarely. 

5.  Oxidation  of  the  Sulphur  by  Chlorine  in  Alkaline  Solution  (after 
RivoT,  Beudant,  and  Daguin.  Suitable  also  for  determining  the  sulphur 
in  the  crude  article*). 

Heat  the  very  finely  pulverissed  sulphide  or  crude  sulphur,  for  several 
hours  with  solution  of  potassa,  firee  fit>m  sulphuric  acid  (which  dissolves 
free  sulphur,  as  well  as  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony),  and  then 
conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid.  This  speedily  oxidizes  the  sulphur ;  the 
sulphuric  acid  formed  combines  with  the  potassa  to  sulphate,  which  dis- 
solves  in  the  fluid,  whilst  the  metals  converted  into  oxides  remain  imdis- 
solved.  Filter,  acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate,  and  precipitate  the  sulphuric 
acid  from  it  by  chloride  of  barium  (§  132).  Arsenic  and  antimony  pass 
into  the  alkaline  solution  in  the  form  of  acids,  but  not  so  lead,  wluch  is 
converted  into  binoxide,  and  remains  completely  undissolved.  This 
method  is,  therefore,  particularly  suitable  in  presence  of  sulphide  of 
lead.  In  presence  of  sulphide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  potassa  is  formed  at 
first,  and  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which,  if  the  action  of  the 
chlorine  is  allowed  to  continue,  will  be  converted  into  ferrate  of  potassa. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  fluid  commences  to  acquire  a  red  tint,  the 
transmission  of  chlorine  must  be  discontinued,  and  the  fluid  gently  heated 
for  a  few  moments  with  powdered  quartz,  to  decompose  the  ferric  acid. 

It  occasionally  happens,  more  particularly  in  presence  of  sand,  iron 
pyrites,  oxide  of  copper,  (&c.,  that  the  process  is  attended  with  impetuous 
disengagement  of  oxygen,  which  almost  completely  prevents  the  oxidizing 
action  of  the  chlorine.  However,  this  accident  may  be  guarded  against  by 
reducing  the  substances  to  be  analysed  to  the  very  finest  powder. 

B.  Methods   Based  on    the    Ck)NV£RsiON  of   the   Sulphur    i»to 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  or  a  Metallic  Sulphide. 

a.  The  determination  of  the  sulphur  in  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  soluble  in  water  is  best  eflected — ^provided 
they  ave  firee  firom  excess  of  sulphur — ^by  I.,  b  or  c.  The  bases  are 
conveniently  estimated  in  a  separate  portion,  which  is  decomposed  by 
evaporation  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or — when  none  but 
alkali-metals  are  present — by  ignition  with  5  parts  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
niiun  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  If  the  said  compounds  contain  excess  of 
sulphur  they  i^ould  be  oxidized  either  by  chlorine  in  alkaline  solution,  or 
treated  according  to  By  Cy  or  C ;  if  they  contain  hyposulphite  or  sulphite, 
proceed  according  to  §  168. 

b.  The  sulphur  contained  in  alkaline  fluids  as  monosulphide  or  hydro- 
sulphate  of  the  sulphide  may  also  be  determined  directly  by  volumetric 
analysis,  by  means  of  a  standard  ammoniacal  zinc  or  silver  solution.  The 
former  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  sulphide  of  the  alkali-metal  imtil  a 
drop  coming  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  alkaline  solution  of  leadf  on  filter 

*  Compt  Rend.  37;  8S5 ;  Journ.  f,  prakt.  Chem.  61, 184. 
f  Made  bjr  mUing  sugar  of  lead,  Rocbelie  salt  and  solution  of  soda. 
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paper,  no  longer  produces  a  black  line  (Fr.  Mohr.*  See  also  §  248,  1,  d^ 
at  the  end).  Or  the  latter  reagent  is  added  to  the  fluid — ^previously  mixed 
with  ammonia  and  warmed — till  a  further  addition  of  silver  solution  to 
a  filtered  portion  only  gives  a  trifling  turbidity  (Lestelle).  The  methods 
are  especially  adapted  to  technical  purposes,  e.^.,  for  the  estimation  of  the 
sulphide  of  sodium  in  soda  lies,  <&c. 

c.  If  all  the  sulphur  can  be  expelled  from  the  substance  in  the  form  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sulphide 
may  be  heated  in  a  small  flask  wiUi  the  concentrated  acid  to  complete  de^ 
composition  and  expulsion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen — the  latter  being 
determined  according  to  I.,  d,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  arsenite  of 
soda.  If  the  substance  is  a  fluid,  the  apparatus  on  p.  301  (for  the  expul- 
sion of  carbonic  acid)  is  to  be  recommended  for  the  disengagement  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  the  case  of  polysulphides,  the  sulphur  sepa^ 
rated  in  the  evolution  flask  is  filtered  off  and  weighed. 

(7.  Method  Based  on  the  Separation  and  Weighing  of  the  Sulphur. 

The  following  process  has  been  advantageously  employed  by  M.  Moa- 
TREUxf  for  the  estimation  of  sulphur  in  alkaline  polysulphides : — 

Extract  10  grm.  with  boiled  water,  make  the  filtrate  up  by  washing  to 
100  grm.  or  c.  c,  and  transfer  10  grm.  or  c.  c.  (which  contain  the  soluble 
part  of  1  grm.  of  the  substance)  to  a  burette,  with  a  glass  cock,  of  40  to 
45  c.  c.  capacity,  whose  exit  is  cut  off  obliquely  and  also  narrow.  Now 
add,  shaking  the  closed  burette  from  time  to  time,  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
iodide  of  potassium  (1  part  iodine,  1  part  iodide  of  potassium,  5  parts 
water)  till  it  just  ceases  to  be  decolorized,  and  a  portion  of  the  fluid  ceases 
to  brown  a  piece  of  paper  which  has  been  saturated  with  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  dned.  Add  8 — 10  c.  c.  bisulphide  of  carbon,  close  the 
burette,  place  the  finger  on  the  stopper  and  shake.  Hold  the  burette  for 
some  time  inverted,  then  turn  it  round,  and  run  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
solution  of  the  sulphur  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  into  a  weighed  dish,  add  a 
fresh  quantity  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  the  burette,  mix,  run  the  bisul- 
phide again  into  the  dish  and  repeat  the  operation  once  more.  Afler  the 
evaporation  of  the  bisulphide  the  residual  sulphur  is  weighed. 

THIRD  GROUP. 

NITRIC  ACID. — CHLORIC  ACID. 

§    149. 

1.  Nitric  Acid. 
I.  Determnattan, 

Free  nitric  acid  in  a  solution  containing  no  other  acid  is  determined 
most  simply  in  the  volumetric  way,  by  neutralizing  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  soda  of  known  strength  (comp.  Special  Part,  "  Acidimetry ").  The 
following  method  also  effects  the  same  purpose :  mix  the  solution  with 
baryta  water,  until  the  reaction  is  just  alkaline,  evaporate  slowly  in  the 
air,  nearly  to  dryness,  dilute  the  residue  with  water,  filter  the  solution 
which  has  ceased  to  be  alkaline,  wash  the  carbonate  of  baryta  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  excess  of  the 
baryta  water,  add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate,  and  determine  in  the  fluid 
the  baryta  as  directed  in  §  101.  Calculate  for  each  1  eq.  baryta  1  eq.  nitric 

*  Lebrbnoh  der  Titrinnetbode,  2**  Aufl.  879. 
t  ZeitBcbrift  lUr  analyt  Cbem.  1.  890. 
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acid.  Lastly,  free  nitric  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  a  simple  manner 
by  supersaturating  with  ammonia,  evaporating  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish, 
drying  the  residue  at  110''  to  120^,  and  weighing  the  NH^  O,  N  O,  (Schaff- 

GOTSCH). 

II.  Separation  of  nitric  add  from  the  baseSy  and  determination  of  the 
acid  in  nitrates. 

The  determination  of  nitric  acid  in  nitrates  is  an  important  and  occa- 
sionally a  difficult  problem,  which  has  of  late  years  much  occupied  the 
attention  of  chemists.  Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  general  nde,  that  whatever  method  may 
be  selected,  it  should  always  first  be  tried  repeatedly  upon  weighed  quan- 
tities of  a  pure  nitrate,  that  some  familiarity  with  ijie  details  of  these 
rather  complicated  processes  may  be  acquired.  Considering  the  great 
number  of  methods  that  have  becoi  proposed,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  de- 
scribing the  simplest  and  the  best 

a.  Methods  baaed  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Acid  m  the  Dry  Way, 

a.  In  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  or  the  earths,  the  determination  of  nitrio 
acid  may  be  effected  by  simple  ignition  of  the  anhydrous  compound.  If 
we  are  certain  that  the  oxides  remain  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they 
were  contained  in  the  decomposed  salt,  the  loss  of  weight  indicates  at  onco 
the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  present. 

fi.  In  the  case  of  nitrates,  whose  residue  on  ignition  has  no  constant 
composition,  or  by  whose  ignition  the  crucible  is  much  attacked  (alkaline 
and  alkaline  earthy  nitrates),  fuse  the  substance  (which  must  be  anhydrous 
and  also  free  from  organic  and  other  volatile  bodies)  with  a  non-volatile 
fiux,  and  estimate  the  nitric  acid  from  the  loss.  The  following  bodies  have 
been  proposed  as  fluxes : — vitrified  borax,  by  y.  Schaffgotsch*  (3  parts  of 
borax-glass  to  1  part  of  the  nitrate),  bichromate  of  potassa,  by  PERZOzf 
(2  parts  to  1  of  nitrate),  and  silicic  acid,  by  Reich.J;  All  three  yield  satis- 
fectory  results,  when  the  experiments  are  performed  with  careful  regard  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  fluxes.||  Silicic  acid  is  the  best,  as  it  may 
be  readily  procured,  and  the  execution  is  the  most  easy  and  the  most  cer- 
tain to  succeed.  I  shall  describe  the  method  in  its  application  to  nitrate  of 
potassa  or  soda. 

Fuse  the  latter  at  a  low  temperature,  pour  out  on  to  a  warm  porcelain 
dish,  powder  and  dry  again  before  weighing.  Now  transfer  to  a  platinum 
crucible  2  to  3  grm.  powdered  quartz,  ignite  well  and  weigh  afler  cooling. 
Add  about  0*5  grm.  of  the  salt  prepared  as  above,  mix  well,  and  con- 
vince yourself  by  the  balance  that  nothing  has  been  lost  during  mixing. 
The  covered  crucible  is  then  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  (just  visible 
by  day)  for  half  an  hour,  and  weighed  after  cooling  with  the  cover. 
The  loss  of  weight  represents  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  Sulphates 
or  chlorides  are  not  decomposed  at  the  given  temperature ;  if  a  higher 
heat  be  applied,  the  latter  may  volatilize.  The  action  of  reducing 
gases  must  be  avoided.  The  test-analyses,  communicated  by  Reich  (Joe. 
cit.\  as  well  as  those  performed  in  my  own  laboratoiy,^  gave  very  satis&c- 
tory  results. 

•  Pogg.  Annal.  57,  260. 

i*  Repertoire  de  Ohim.  ftppUqixde,  1861,  253 ;  Zeitaehrift  f.  anfdyt.  Ohem.  1,  85. 

X  Berg-and  Httttenmaanische  Zeitaohrift^  1861|  No.  21 ;   Zeitschrift  f.  analyt 
Giiem.  1,  86. 

a  ZeitMhrift  1  analyt.  Ohem.  1,  181,  t  Ibid.  1, 184. 
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b.  Method  based  on  the  distillation  of  the  Hydrate  of  Nitric  Acid. 
All  nitrates  may  be  decomposed  bj  distillation  with  moderately  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  nidtc  acid  passing  into  the  receiver  may  then  be  de- 
termined, according  to  I.,  yolumetrically  or  gravimetrically.  .This  process, 
originally  recommended  by  Gladstone,*  has  been  lately  carefully  studied 
b^  H.  Rose  and  Finkener.!  1  to  2  grm.  of  the  nitrate  should  be  treated 
wiih  a  cooled  mixture  of  1  volume  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  2  volumes 
water.  For  1  grm.  nitre  take  5  c.  c.  sulphuric  acid  and  10  c.  c.  water.  The 
distillation  may  be  performed  either  with  a  thermometer  at  160®  to  170®  in 
a  paraffin  or  sand-bath  (duration  of  the  distUIation  for  1  to  2  grm.  nitre, 
8  to  4  hours),  or  in  vacuo^  with  the  use  of  a  water-bath.  The  latter  pro- 
cess is  the  best  In  the  former,  the  neck  of  the  tubulated  retort  (which  is 
drawn  out  and  bent  down)  is  connected  with  a  bulbed  U-tube{  containing 
a  measured  quantity  of  normal  soda  or  potassa  solution  (§  215).  The  dis- 
tillation in  vacuo  may  be  conducted,  without  the  use  of  an  air-pump, 
according  to  Finkener,  as  follows :  transfer  the  measured  quantity  of  water 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  tubulated  retort,  and  the  necessary 
quantity  of  standard  potassa  or  soda  solution  diluted  to  80  c.  c,  to  a  flask 
with  a  narrow  neck  of  about  200  c.  c.  capacity.  Then,  by  means  of  an 
india-rubber  tube,  connect  the  flask  with  the  retort  air-tight,  so  that  the 
drawn-out  point  of  the  latter  may  extend  to  the  body  of  the  flask,  and 
— with  tubulure  open — heat  the  contents  of  the  retort  and  of  the  flask  to 
boiling.  When  the  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  apparatus  by  long 
boiling,  transfer  the  salt  (weighed  in  a  small  tube)  to  the  retort  through 
the  tubulure,  close  the  latter  immediately,  and  at  the  same  time  take  away 
the  lamp.  The  retort  is  then  heated  with  a  water-bath,  the  flask  being 
kept  cool.  The  quantity  of  nitric  acid  that  has  passed  over  is  finally 
ascertained  by  determining  the  still  free  alkali  with  standard  acid.  If  it 
is  suspected  that  all  the  nitric  acid  has  not  been  driven  into  the  receiver 
by  one  distillation,  you  may — ^by  heating  the  flask  and  cooling  the  retort — 
distil  the  water  back  into  the  latter,  and  then  the  distillation  from  the 
retort  may  be  repeated.  The  distillate  thus  obtained  is  always  free  from 
sulphuric  acid,  hence  the  results  are  very  exact.  The  base  remains  as 
sulphate  in  the  retort.  In  the  presence  of  chloride  add  to  the  contents  of 
the  retort  a  sufficiency  of  dissolved  sulphate  of  silver,  or — when  much 
chloride  is  present — moist  oxide  of  silver.  The  nitric  acid  is  then  obtained 
entirely  free  from  chlorine. 

c.  Methods  based  on  the  decomposition  of  Nitrates  by  Alkalies  and 
Alkaline  Earths. 

a.  Nitrates,  whose  bases  are  completely  separated  by  caustic  or  car- 
bonated alkalies — ^provided  basic  salts  are  not  precipitated  at  the  same 
time— may  be  ansdysed  by  simple  boiling  with  an  excess  of  standard 
potassa  or  soda  or  their  carbonates.  Afler  cooling,  dilute  to  ^  or  ^  litre, 
mix,  allow  to  settle,  draw  off  a  portion  of  the  supernatant  clear  fluid,  de- 
termine the  free  alkali  remaining  in  it,  and  calculate  therefrom  the  amoimt 
consumed  by  the  nitric  acid.  This  process  was  employed  by  Langer  and 
Wawnikiewicz,||  but  was,  however,  already  known.  Hates  obtained 
with  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  bismuth  good  results ;  but  with  subnitrate 

*  Chem.  Gaz.  1854,  p.  898.  f  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt  Ohem.  1,  309. 

X  The  bulbod  TJ-tobe  will  be  found  figured  §  187. 

I  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  117,  230. 
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of  mercury  (using  carbonate  of  soda)  the  results  were  not  so  satisfac- 
tory.* 

fi.  In  nitrates,  whose  bases  are  precipitate^  by  hydrate  of  baryta  or 
lime,  or  by  their  carbonates  (or  by  sulphide  of  barium),  the  nitric  acid 
may  be  estimated  with  great  accuracy  by  filtering,  ailer  precipitation  has 
been  effected,  warm  or  cold,  passing  carbonic  acid  through  the  filtrate,  if 
accessary,  till  all  the  bar3rta  is  precipitated,  warming,  filtering,  and  deter- 
mining the  baryta  in  the  filtrate  by  sidphuric  acid.  1  eq.  of  the  same  cor- 
responds to  1  eq.  nitric  acid. 

d.  Methods  based  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  Nitric  Acid  hy  Proto- 
chloride  of  Iron, 
a.  PELOUZEf  was  the  first  to  turn  the  action  of  free  nitric  acid  upon  pro- 
tochloride  of  iron  to  accoiu^t  for  the  determination  of  nitric  acid.     The 
decomposition  is  as  follows : 

6FeCl  +  KO,NO.  +  4HCl  =  4HO  +  KCl  +  3Fe,Cl,  +  NO,. 

In  Pelouze's  method  a  known  quantity  of  protochloride  of  iron  in 
excess  is  used,  and  the  portion  which  remains  unchanged  determined  by 
permanganate.  His  method  of  operating  is  given  in  the  note  \\  it  gives  occa- 
sionally satisfactory  results,  but  can  never  be  relied  on,  in  which  view  all 
agree  who  have  subjected  the  question  to  a  critical  examination  (compare 
Fr.  MohRjII  and  Abel  and  BloxamU).  The  results  of  numerous  experiments 
made  in  my  own  laboratory  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  causes  of  the  defectiveness  of  the 
method ; — 

a.  Action  of  the  air  upon  the  nitric  oxide  present  in  the  fiask  together 
with  aqueous  vapor,  which  leads  to  the  re-formation  of  nitric  acid ;  this  may 
be  held  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  method. 

h.  Incomplete  expulsion  of  the  nitric  oxide  from  the  fluid,  which  leads 
to  the  reduction  of  a  larger  amount  of  permanganate  than  corresponds  to 
the  protochloride  of  iron ;  this  is  to  be  apprehended  only  in  the  case  ^f 
dilute  solutions. 

c  Escape  of  nitric  acid  before  it  has  acted  upon  the  protochloride  of 
iron ;  this  is  to  be  apprehended  in  cases  where  the  fluid,  after  addition  of 
the  nitrate,  is  boiled  very  rapidly,  and  the  excess  of  protochloride  of  iron 
is  comparatively  smaU. 

d.  Occasionally  also  loss  of  iron,  owing  to  want  of  proper  care  in 
boiling,  and  to  be  apprehended  more  especially  if  part  of  the  protochlo- 
ride of  iron  deposits  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  above  the  fluid,  in  the 
solid  state. 

I  have  succeeded  in  modifying  Pelouze^s  process  so  as  to  avoid  all  these 
sources  of  error,  and  to  obtain  perfectly  accurate  and  reliable  results.  My 
process  is  conducted  as  follows : — 

*  H.  Rose,  ZeiUchrift  f.  analjt.  Chem.  1,  806. 
+  Jouni.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  40,  324. 
X  Dissolve  2  grm.  pianoforte  wire  in  80 — 100  c.  c.  pure  ooncentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  a  flask  holding  aboat  150  c.  c,  which  is  closed  by  a  cork 
with  a  glass  tube  fitted  in  it.  When  the  wire  is  dissolved,  add  1  '2  grm.  of  the  nitrate 
of  potassa  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  another  nitrate  to  be  analysed,  replace  the 
cork,  and  heat  rapidly  to  boiling.  After  5  or  6  minutes,  pour  the  fluid,  which 
has  now  again  cleared,  into  a  larger-sized  flask,  dilute  largely  with  water,  and  pro- 
ceed as  directed  §  112,  2,  a. 

II  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  I.,  216. 
%  Quart.  Joum.  of  Chem.  Soc.  ix.  p.  97. 
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Select  a  tubulated  retort  of  about  200  c.  c.  capacity,  with  a  long  neck, 
and  fix  it  so  that  the  latter  is.  inclined  a  little  upwards.  Introduce  into 
the  Body  of  the  retort  about  1'5  grm.  fine  pianoforte  wire,  accurately 
weighed,  and  add  about  30  or  40  c.  c.  pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid. 
Conduct  now  through  the  tubulure,  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  reaching 
only  about  2  cm.  into  the  retort,  hydrogen  gas  wa^ed  by  solution  of 
potassa,  or  pure  carbonic  acid,  and  connect  the  neck  of  the  retort  with  a 
U-tube  containing  some  water.  Place  the  body  of  the  retort  on  a  water- 
bath,  and  heat  gently  until  the  iron  is  dissolved.  Let  the  contents  of  the 
retort  cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas  or  carbonic  acid ;  increase  the 
latter,  and  drop  in,  through  the  neck  of  the  retort,  into  the  body,  a  small 
tube  containing  a  weighed  portion  of  the  nitrate  under  examination,  which 
should  not  contain  more  than  about  0*200  grm.  of  nitric  acid.  After  re- 
storing the  connexion  between  the  neck  and  \he  U-tube,  heat  the  contents 
of  the  retort  in  the  water-bath  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  remove 
the  water-bath,  heat  with  the  lamp  to  boiling,  until  the  fluid,  to  which  the 
nitric  oxide  had  imparted  a  dark  tint,  shows  the  color  of  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  and  continue  boiling  for  some  minutes  longer.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  give  the  fluid  an  occasional  shake,  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  dry  salt 
on  the  sides  of  the  retort.  Before  you  discontinue  boiling,  increase  the 
current  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  that  no  air  may  enter  through 
the  U-tube  when  the  lamp  is  removed.  Let  the  contents  cool  in  the  cur- 
rent of  gas,  dilute  copiously  with  water,  and  determine  the  iron  still  present 
as  protochloride  by  permanganate  (see  Note,  p.  191) — 168  of  iron  con- 
verted by  the  nitric  acid  from  the  state  of  proto-  to  that  of  sesquichloride 
correspond  to  54  of  nitric  acid.  My  test-analyses  of  pure  nitrate  ot 
potassa  gave  100-1—10003— 100-03,  and  100-5,  instead  of  100.* 

/3.  Since  we  have  learnt  how  to  measure  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  accu- 
racy directly,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  more  convenient  and  exact,  not  (as  in  a)  to 
estimate  the  protoxide  of  iron  remaining  unoxidized  after  the  action  of  the 
#itric  acid,  but,  as  C.  D.  BRAUMf  has  pointed  out,  to  determine  the  sesqui- 
oxide produced.  I  can  recommend  the  following  mode  of  operating  as 
the  best.  Besides  the  requisites  for  measuring  sesquioxide  of  iron  by 
means  of  protochloride  of  tin,  given  p.  197,  you  must  have  an  acid  solution 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  which  is  conveniently  prepared  by  dissolving  100  grm. 
sulphate  of  iron  (as  free  as  possible  from  sesquioxide)  in  hydrochloric 
acid  of  I'lO — 1*12  sp.  gr.  to  500  c.  c.  As,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to 
keep  this  solution  perfectly  free  from  sesquioxide,  the  small  quantity  of  the 
latter  present  is  determined  with  protochloride  of  tin  in  50  c.  c.  (p.  197). 

Transfer  the  weighed  nitrate,  together  with  50  c.  c.  (more  or  less  may  be 
used  according  to  circumstances)  of  the  acid  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
to  a  long-necked  flask,  fitted  with  a  doubly  perforated  cofk.  The  latter 
carries  two  glass  tubes,  one  of  which  nearly  reaches  into  the  body  of  the 
flask,  while  the  other  only  just  enters  it.  Pass  carbonic  through  the 
former,  then  heat,  at  first  gently,  gradually  to  boiling,  till  the  fluid  has 
lost  its  blackish  color,  and  has  taken  the  pure  tint  of  the  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  and  till  the  escaping  gas  ceases  to  blue  a  strip  of  paper  freshly  covered 
with  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch-paste,  and  not  yet  dried.  Now  remove 
the  cork  with  die  tubes,  rinse  the  longer  one  if  necessary,  and  after  diluting 
with  an  equal  or  double  volume  of  water,  determine  the  sesquichloride 
present  according  to  p.  197.     The  cooling  (for  the  purpose  of  estimating 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  a.  Fharm.  106,  217.  t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  SI,  421. 
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tfae  Bmall  excew  of  tin  solution  vith  iodine)  is  advantogeooBly  conducted 
in  the  atream  of  carbonic  acid.  Deduct  from  the  protochloride  of  tin  used 
first  the  small  excess,  aacertained  hy  iodine  solution,  secondlj  the  alight 
amouDt,  corresponding  to  Ap  sesquioxide  contained  in  the  50  c.  c.  of 
protoxide  of  iron  solution  emplojed ;  the  remainder  gives  the  iron  in  the 
seaquioxide  produced,  and,  if  tiiia  is  multiplied  by  0'32143,  the  nitric  acid. 
This  &ctor  is  obtained  thus: 

6  eq.  Fe  (168)  :  1  eq.  N  O,  (54)  :  :  t^e  iron  present  as  eeequioxide  :  z 

It  win  be  seen  that  it  is  best,  once  for  all,  to  multiply  the  known  quan- 
tity of  iron  in  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  seaquichloride  used  to  standaxdize 
the  tin  solution,  by  the  above  factor,  and  to  mark  the  product  on  the 
bottle  as  the  corresponding  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  Results  perfectly 
satis&ctoiy.*  * 

y,  Scai-bsiMa's  method.| 

The  following  method,  employed  by  SchlosinO,  more  particularly  to 
determine  nitric  acid  in  tobacco,  and  which  affords  this  very  important 
advantage,  that  it  may  be  used  in  presence  of  oiganic  matter,  has. 
(raccesafully  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  numerous  and  searchmg  ex-" 
periments. 


rig.  77. 

The  process  la  conducted  in  the  apparatus  shown  in  fig.  77. 

The  dissolved  nitrate  is  introduced  into  tlie  balloon  A,  whose  drawn-out 
neck  is  connected,  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube  a,  with  a  narrow 
fflass-tube  6;  q  is  another  caoutchouc- tube  connected  with  b,  and  15  cm. 
long.  The  solution  of  the  salt,  which  must  be  neutral  or  alkaline,  is 
boiled  down  to  a  small  volume,  the  aqueous  vapor  completely  expelling 
the  air  from  A  and  the  tubes;  c  is  dipped  into  a  glass  containing  a  solu- 
tion of  protochloride  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid;  the  lamp  removed,  and 
the  receding  regulated  by  compreaaing  the  caoutchouc- tube  c  with  the 
fingers;  when  tie  iron  solution  is  nearly  abaorbed,  some  hydrochloric  acid 
b  allowed  to  recede,  tliree  or  four  times,  in  separate  portions,  to  free  the 
tube  completely  from  protochloride  of  iron,  which  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Before  air  can  force  ite  way,  c  is  closed  by  an  iron  compression  clamp, 
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dipped  nnder  the  mercniy  in  the  trough,  and  the  end  placed  under  the 
bell  B.     The  lamp  is  now  replaced  nnder  A,  to  alloT  the  reaction  to 
proceed ;  immediately  ttftei,  the  clamp  is  replaced  hy  the  compreseion  of 
the  fingers,  which  are  also  removed  from  it  as  toon  as  a  pressure  is  lelt 
from  withtQ.     The  reaction  is  general]  j  terminated  in  aboat  eight  minutes, 
when  c  is  remoTed  from  under  B.     The  latter  is  a  small  bell-jar,  made 
out  of  an  adapter;  it  must  hold  three  or  four  times  the  volume  of  the 
gas  to  be  received;  in  cases  where  the  eTolution  of  gaa  is  rather  impetuous, 
it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  submerge  the  bell-jar  in  the  trough,  to  effect 
a  more  speedy  cooling  of  the  -vapor.     The  upper  part  of  5  is  drawn  out, 
as  shown  in  fig.  78,  to  &cilitate  its  subsequent  insertion  into  the  caout- 
cbouo-tube,  and  also  the  breaking  off  of  the  point.     The  bell-jar  is  first 
fiUed  with  water,  to  espel  the  air  from  it,  Uien  with  mercury ;  millr  ot 
.  lime,  previously  boiled,  is  then  finally  introduced  into  it, 
by  means  of  a  curved  pipette,  which  serves  to  fire^  the  nitric 
oside  gas  entering  B  from  every  trace  of  acid  vapcK.     The 
nitiic   oxide  gas  has  now  to  be  Danaferred  to  the  bal- 
loon, (7,  to  be  there  reconverted  into  nitric  acid  by  oxygen. 
I'be  biUloon  C  contains  some  water ;  it  is  connected  by  a 
caoutchouc-tube,  d,  with  a  glass-tube,  e,  which  bears  at 
the  opponte  end  another  thin  caoutchouc-tube, /,  10  cm. 
in  length. 

The  water  in  C  is  now  heated  to  boiling,  until  all  air 
is  expelled  from  the  balloon  and  the  tubes  by  the  aqueous 
vapor;  f  is  connected  with  the  point  of  the  bell-jar  £, 
which  haa  just  before  been  slightly  scratched  with  'a  dia- 
mond, and  the  end  of  the  point  is  then  broken  off.  The  ^ 
aqueous  vapor  condenses  at  first  in  the  bell-jar,  and  at  ^. 
the  same  time  expels  the  small  quantity  of  milk  of  lime  '^' 

remaining  in  the  point.  But  if  the  lamp  is  now  re- 
moved, a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  speedily  seta  in,  which  drives 
the  nitric  oxide  gas  into  the  balloon,  C.  Should  this  proceed  too 
rapidly,  /  need  simply  be  compressed  with  the  fingers.  As  soon  as  the 
milk  of  hme  in  the  bell-jftr  has  nearly  reached  the  rim  of/,/  is  closed  by 
a  compression  clamp.  To  bansler  Uie  last  traces  of  the  nitrie  oxide  gaa 
to  C,  pure  hydrogen  gas  (20  or  30  c,  c.)  is  conducted  into  the  bell-jar, 
and  allowed  to  be  abeorbed  as  before.  /  is  then  closed  by  the  compression 
chunp,  its  end  taken  off  from  the  point  of  the  bell-jar,  and  connected 
insl^  with  the  glase-tube,  h,  of  the  oxygen-jar,  Z>;  the  cock,  r,  is  now 
opened,  and  then  the  compreswon  damp  also,  which  will  cause  oxygen  to 
pass  into  C.  When  the  object  of  the  operation  baa  been  attuned,  r  ia 
closed,  and  A  and /are  disconnected;  after  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  free  nitric  acid  reproduced  is  determined  by  means  of  very  dilute 
eolutdon  of  soda  (§  215). 

The  success  of  this  method  depends  essentially  upon  the  complete  ezpul- 
don  of  the  air  from  A  and  C.  BcBVi&itia  obtained  highly  satis&ctory 
results  by  it.  Some  teet-analysea  made  in  my  own  laboratory  were  also 
unimpeachable.*  Where  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  only  small,  it  ia 
advisable  to  increase  the  amount  of  prolochloride  of  iron  oonsiderably. 
For  the  determination  of  very  minute  quantities  of  nitric  acid  (under 
O'OIO  grm.)  SchlOsino  employs  a  somewhat  modified  apparatus,  for  ■ 
deacri{>tion  of  which  I  refer  to  the  original  paper. 

*  Zeittebrift  f.  uuljt.  Chem.  1,  l». 
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e.  MetJiodg  based  on  the  conversion  of  the  Nitric  Acid  into  Ammonia. 

IT  a  nitrate  is  heated  in  an  alkaline  fluid  in  which  hjdrogen  ia  erolred 
in  the  nascent  state  in  sufficient  quantity,  all  tLe  nitric  acid  may  be  oi>D- 
verted  into  ammonia,*  so  that  from  the  amount  of  the  same  the  quantity 
of  the  nitric  acid  may  be  accurately  deduced.  ScHULZEf  was  the  first  to 
arrange  a  method  for  the  determinatioD  of  our  acid  on  this  principle.  Soon 
afterwards  Harcourt,}  and  at  the  same  time  Sieweet,!  suggested  proceaaes 
with  the  same  object. 

Sghulze  reduces  with  platinized  zinc,  Harcourt  and  Sibwert  with 
zinc  and  iron-filings.  The  latter  has  endeavored  \o  utilize  the  method 
also  for  the  analysis  of  organic  nitro-producta,  but  as  yet  without  success. 
The  employment  of  zinc  and  iron  appears  to  give  the  most  favorable 
results ;  on  this  account  I  shall  first  describe  Harcourt's  process,  and  then 
Siewert's. 

Harcoprt  employs  the  apparatus  represented  in'  fig.  79.     Begin  by  ^ 
g  the  tube  e  into  the  vertical  portion,  by  turning  It  half-round  in  ih% 


Fig.  79. 

tubiJure,  then  run  in  from  the  burette  an  excess  of  nonu&l  acid,  it  will 
occupy  d,  add  some  tincture  of  litmus,  turn  the  tube  e  back  again  as  repre- 
sented, and  run  a  little  more  acid  into  the  bulbs.  Now  renjove  the  flask 
a,  while  tlie  tube  and  cork,  as  well  as  the  little  fiask  b  containing  some 
water,  remain  in  unchanged  position  on  the  sand-bath,  and  transfer  to  a 
about  50  grm.  finely  granulated  zinc,  and  25  grm'.  iron-filings  which 
have  been  purified  by  sifting  and  subsequent  ignition  in  a  closed  cru- 
cible, tlien  add  the  weighed  nitrate  (e.g.,  0*5  nitre),  30  c.  c.  water  and 
20  c.  c.  potassa  solution  of  1*3  sp.  gr.  Now  heat  the  part  of  the  sand- 
batb  c,  which  is  under  a,  till  tlie  contents  of  a  boil.  If  the  bubbles  of  air 
and  hydrogen  pass  quietly  in  t,  loss  of  aoimonia  is  not  to  be  feared.  As 
soon  as  the  distillation  has  commenced,  place  the  lamp  so  that  the  water 
in  b  also  gently  boils.  The  fiuid  is  thus  twice  distilled  in  one  operation, 
and  the  traces  of  potassa,  which  pass  out  of  a,  are  completely  retained 
in  b.      The  end  of  each  exit-tube  is — as  a  further  precautiou — drawn 

*  Tha  ooDTenian  in  acid  Kilution  i>  oulj  pftrtikl.-'L.  Gmelin,  Martin. 

t  Chem.  CcDtralljI&tt,  IS61,  6G7  u.  833.         ;  Joiini.  of  tbe  Cham.  Soo.  zv.  33C. 

U  Annal,  d.  Chem.  n.  Pb&rm.  126,  293. 
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out  and  bent  up  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  The  distillation  requires  1  to  2 
houTB.  It  may  be  broken  off,  when  the  hydrogen  (which  ia  disengaged 
in  laiger  quantity  as  the  potassa  solution  becomes  more  concentrated),  has 
passed  through  the  bulb-tul^e  e  5  to  10  minutes  regularly.  As  soon  as  the 
fluid  in  e  has  receded  to  (^  in  consequence  of  the  cooling  of  the  apparatus, 
remoTe  the  caoutchouc  stopper  from  the  small  tubulure  /,  and  rinse  tLe 
cooling  tube  with  a  stream  of  water,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  last 
traces  of  ammonia  into  the  receiver.  Now  turn  round  the  tube  «  to  bring 
it  into  a  vertical  position,  rinse  it  out  with  water,  take  it  away  and  close 
the  tubulure  of  the  receiver  with  a  cork.  Finally,  remove  die  receiver, 
rinse  the  outside  of  the  cooling  tube  at  tlia  end,  and  proceed  to  measure 
the  iree  acid  remaining.  The  metals  remaining  in  a  only  want  to  be 
washed  vrith  water,  dilute  acid  and  water  again,  and  they  can  be  used 
for  a  second  determination.     It  is  true  that  when  they  have  been  once 

'  used  they  evolve  hydrogen  far  slower  than  bright  zinc  and  freshly-ignited 
iron,  but  the  disengagement  of  ammonia  proceeds  equally  weU  in  both 
cases.  Chlorides  and  sulphates  have  no  influence  on  the  operation.  In 
the  presence  of  oxide  of  lead  it  appears  desirable  to  add  sulphate  of  potasaa. 
The  results  obtained  by  Harcourt  and  also  in  my  own  laboratory  are 
very  good. 

SiEWERT  employed  to  about  1  grm.  nitre  4  grm.  iron-filings  and  8 — 10 
grm.  zinc-filingH,  and  also  16  grm.  solid  hydrate  of  potaasa  and  100  c.  o. 
alcohol,  of  0-825  sp.  gr.  By  the  use  of  alcohol  tha  danger  of  the  boiling 
fluid  receding  is  got  rid  of  His  apparatus  consists  of  a  flask  of  300 — 350 
c.  c.  capacity  witb  evolution-tube,  which  leads  to  the  flasks  repreaented  in 
flg.  80.     The  capacity  of  each  in  150 — 200  c.c. ;  they  contain  normal  acid. 

'  The  connecting  tube  h  is  ground  ob- 
liquely at  both  ends,  c  serves  during 
the  operation  to  hold  a  strip  of  litmus 
paper,  and  after  it  to  enable  the  ana- 
lyst to  transfer  the  fluid  from  one  flask 
to  the  other  at  will.  Afler  the  appa- 
ratus hac'been  put  together,  tLe  dis- 
engagement of  gas  may  be  allowed  to 
go  on  in  the  cold,  or  >t  may  be  afasisted 
from  the  first  by  a  small  flaifle.  Afcr 
the  lapse  of  half-ait-h,o^*the  ammonia 
formed  b^ins'to  paai'dver  in  propor- 
tion as  the  alcohol  distils  'cSS.  As  soon 
as  the  latter  is  fiilly  removed  from  the 
evolution  flask,  heat  is  apphed  with 
great  cautidn— to  drive  out  the  last  Kg.  80. 

traces  of  ammonia — till  steam  appears 

in  the  evolution'  tube,  or  10 — 15  c.  c.  alcohol  are  rapidly  introduced  once 
or  twice-  into  the  evolution  fiask  ahd  distilled  off.     Teat-analyses  good. 

f.  Methods  in  vikich  Qte  Nitrogen  of  the  Nitric  Add  is  separated  and 
measured  in  the  fiueoue  form. 
These  methoda  ar«  n^ore '  particularly  suitable  for  analysing  nitrates 
which  axe  decomposed  by-  ignition  into  oxide  or  metal  and  oxides  of 
nitrogen;  they  will  be  found  in  the  Section  on  the  "Ultimate  Analysis  of 
Organic  Bodies,"  §  185.  Mariomac  employed  them  to  analyse  compounds 
of  oitric  acid  with  suboxide  of  mercury.     Bboheis  analysed  nitrite,  &c., 
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of  lead  bj  a  similar  method^  recommended  bj  Bunsek.  In  caaee  wbere 
it  is  intended  to  determine  the  water  of  the  analysed  nitrate  in  the  direct 
way,  such  methods  are  almost  indispensable. 

g.  Other  mare  recent  Methods. 

1.  After  Fr.  Schulze.*  This  depends  on  the  following  norel  and 
pectdiar  principle,  viz.,  if  aluminimn  be  dissolved  in  solution  of  potasaa, 
aluminate  of  the  alkali  is  formed  with  evolution  of  hydrogen ;  the  amount 
of  hydrogen  evolved  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  aluminium  dissolved  \ 
and  if  a  nitrate  be  added  to  the  mixture  evolving  hydrogen,  less  gas  is 
disengaged  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  for  a  part  of  the  nascent 
hydrogen  serves  to  convert  the  nitric  acid  into  ammonia  (N  O^  +  8  H  s 
N  H,  +  5  H  O) ;  this  deficit  of  hydrogen  is  of  course  proportional  to  thd 
amount  of  nitric  acid  converted  into  ammonia.  The  decomposition  only 
extends  to  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid  present,  when  the  process  is  allowed 
to  go  on  slowly.  l%e  presence  of  organic  matter  exercises  no  injurious 
influence.  A  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  gives  rise  to  a  relatively  large 
deficit  in  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen. 

I  shall  first  describe  the  apparatus  employed,  which  resembles  Kkop*8 
&KOtometer,f  and  then  the  execution  of  the  analysis. 

The  fiaak  A  (fig.  81)  holds  about  50  c.  c,  into  its  neck  the  tube  B^ 
which  is  expanded  above  into  a  bulb,  is  ground  air-tight ;  the  glass  rod 
€  is  ground  into  the  lower  opening  of  B^  and  closes  it  completely ;  this 
rod  passes  through  the  cork  dj  and  is  long  enough  to  enable  the  operator 
to  introduce  fluid  into  B  by  means  of  a  pipette,  when  the  cork  is  raised 
to  the  top.  The  tube  (7,  divided  into  -^  e.  c,  serves  to  measure  the  gas; 
it  is  connected  by  means  of  the  flexible  tube  2,  with  the  plain  tube  2),  which 
is  of  similar  width.  The  tubulure/is  provided  with  spout  and  stop>cock, 
as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  upper  opening  of  C  is  connected  by  the 
india-rubber  tube  k  with  a  tube  of  small  calibre,  and  the  latter  again  with 
the  tube  A,  which  is  fitted  with  a  cork  into  the  tubulure  a. 

To  perform  a  series  of  eicperiments,  a  rather  large  quantity  of  aluminium 
filings  will  be  required.  Any  particles  of  steel  should  be  removed  firom 
the  same  by  the  magnet.  The  first  thing  is  to  determine  the  weight  of  hydro- 
gen yielded  by  a  weighed  quantity  of  this  aluminium  powder  on  its  solution 
in  potash  lie.  This  preliminary  experiment  is  absolutely  indispensable, 
as  each  kind  of  aluminium  behaves  differently  in  this  respect.  Introduce 
into  A  an  exactly  weighed  quantity  of  aluminium  powder,  about  0*075 
grm.,  and  add  some  water.  Introduce  into  B  exactly  5  c.  c.  potash  solu- 
tion, and  join  A  and  B  as  represented.  Now  pour  water  into  D  till  it 
stands  exactly  at  the  upper  mark  in  C — i,e,y  the  zero — ^and  connect  A  with 
the  measuring  apparatus  by  inserting  the  tube  h  into  the  caoutchouc  tube 
p.  Having  again  satisfied  yourself  that  the  water  in  C  and  Z)  is  at  the 
same  height,  and  in  C  stands  at  zero,  note  the  temperature  of  the  room 
and  place  ^  in  a  beaker  with  water  of  the  same  degree.  Now  allow  water 
to  run  out  at  n  till  the  sur&ce  of  the  fluid  in  D  stands  exactly  at  a  certain 
mark,  say  at  30  c.  c,  and  in  C  has  sunk  to  about  the  mark  1.  If  afl;er 
some  time  both  levels  have  remained  unchanged,  and  you  are  therefore 

*  ZeitMhrift  f.  Mtijt,  Chem.  3,  300. 
t  Chem.  OentralbL  1860,  244.  The  original  Knopfs  apparatus  differs  from  the 
modiflcation  figured  in  the  text  only  in  this,  that  the  tuhe  D  is  not  provided  with  the 
lateral  tubulure  below.  Kautenberg's  most  recent  raodification  consists  in  placing  the 
tubes  C  and  Z>  in  a  cylinder  filled  with  water,  which  enables  the  operator  to  r^ulat* 
and  detennine  the  temperature  of  the  gas  on  measuring,  more  conyeniently. 
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convinced  that  the  apparatus  is  air-tigbt,  raise  die  glass-rod  c  slightly, 
allowiiig  the  potash  in  B  to  flow  into  A.     As,  on  account  of  the  lower 
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level  in  D,  the  air  in  ^  is  under  less  pressure  than  die  ur  in  B  or  the 
free  atmosphere,  care  muBt  be  taken  that  tLe  opening  at  «  is  closed,  the 
Inoment  that  th^  fluid  in  B  has  almost  run  out  and  just  enough  remains 
to  prevent  free  coraaiunication  between  A  and  B.  The  volume  of  die 
fluid  originaliy  introduced  into  B  (according  to  the  above,  5  c.  c.)  is  bq1>- 
sequentlj  to  be  deducted  from  that  of  the  gas  in  C.  In  proportion  as  die 
aluminium  dissolves,  and  hydrogen  is  evolved,  the  level  in  C  sinks,  whilo 
die  column  of  water  in  D  rises  and  renders  it  neceasaiy  to  draw  off  water 
at  n,  in  order  that  both  levels  may  remain  about  the  some.  When  the 
evolution  of  gas  in  A  has  ceased,  and  you  have  Batisfied  yourself  that  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  which  A  stands,  and  also  of  the  air,  is  iho 
same  as  at  the  beginning,  bring  the  water  in  i>  to  the  same  level  as  that 
in  C,  BO  that  die  tension  of  the  gas  in  A  and  C  may  correspond  exactly 
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to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  as  before  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
and  then  read  off  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  (7.  The  number  so  observed, 
minus  the  c.  c.  of  fluid  which  flowed  from  B.  into  A,  expresses  the  c.  c. 
hydrogen  evolved  by  the  solution  of  the  aluminium,  under  the  existing 
circimistances  of  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  and  tension  of  aqueous 
vapor.  Reduce  the  measured  volume  to  the  dry  condition,  0°  and  760 
mm.  (§  198),  calculate  the  weight  of  this  volume  of  hydrogen  from  the 
datimi  of  table  Y.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  divide  the  aluminium 
used  by  the  number  found,  the  quotient  gives  us  the  niunber  of  grammes 
of  aluminium  which  evolve  1  grm.  hydrogen.  Schulze  found  this  quotient 
in  one  case  to  be  10-5042.  Now  8  eq.  hydrogen  (8)  correspond  to  1  eq. 
nitric  acid  (54),  hence  8  x  10*5042  =  84*0336  grm.  of  the  aluminium  in 
question  correspond  to  54  grm.  nitric  acid. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  exact  value  of  the  aluminium  for  our 
purpose  being  known,  we  are  about,  on  some  other  occasion,  to  make  a 
nitric  acid  determination  with  its  aid.  Begin  by  calculating  how  many  c.  c. 
hydrogen  is  yielded  by  a  definite  weight  of  aluminium,  say  0*050  grm.  for 
this  particular  day,  t.e.,  the  existing  temperature  and  pressure.  I  may  remark 
in  passing  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  these  remain  constant  throughout 
the  process ;  a  room  should  be  chosen  which  is  not  liable  to  variations  oi 
temperature.  Let  us  suppose,  imder  the  circumstances  obtaining,  58*4  c.  c. 
hydrogen  correspond  to  0*050  grm.  ahuninium.  Introduce  the  fluid  to 
be  analysed  into  the  flask  A,  add  a  weighed  quantity  of  alimiinium  powder 
(at  least  2  parts  to  1  of  nitric  acid),  arrange  the  apparatus  as  above  directed, 
and  allow  the  potassa  at  first  to  flow  only  drop  by  drop  into  A,  The 
solution  of  the  aluminium  must  be  so  conducted  tliat  a  scarcely  visible 
evolution  of  hydrogen  may  be  kept  up  for  at  least  an  hour,  and  the  whole 
process  should  take  3  or  4  hours.  Convince  yourself  that  the  pressure 
and  temperature  are  the  same  as  at  the  beginning,  and  read  off. 

Let  us  take  one  of  Schulze^s  experiments  as  an  illustration. 

0*15  grm.  of  the  aluminium  powder  of  the  value  above  given,  and  a 
known  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash  were  employed,  95*6  c.  c.  hydrogen 
were  obtained.  How  much  nitric  acid  was  present?  0*15  grm.  aluminium 
would  have  evolved  8  x  58*4  =  175*2  c.  c.  hydrogen,  but  we  have  only 
obtained  95*6  c.  c. :  therefore  the  deficit  is  79*6  c.  c,  which,  according  to 
the  proportion 

58*4  :  79*6  : :  0*050  :  x  a;  =  0-06815 

corresponds  to  0*06815  aluminium,  which,  according  to  the  proportion 

84-0336  :  54  : :  0*06815  :x  x  =  00438 

corresponds  .to  0*0438  nitric  acid. 

The  amount  of  nitrate  of  potash  actually  employed  was  0*083  grm., 
which  contains  theoretically  00443  N  O,. 

2.  Krocker  and  Dietrich*  employ  the  method  described  p.  158,  for 
the  determination  of  ammonia,  also  for  the  estimation  of  nitric  acid.  They 
reduce  the  latter  with  zinc  in  acid  solution.  The  process  is  conducted  as 
follows : — Add  zinc  to  the  solution  of  the  nitrate,  treat  with  some  pure 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  close  the  vessel  with  a  perforated  caoutchouc  stopper, 
into  which  is  fitted  a  tube  with  two  bulbs,  containing  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  ammonia  escaping  with  the  hydrogen. 
Ailer  an  hour  mix  ^e  contents  of  the  bulb-tube  with  those  of  the  flask, 

*  Zeitsohrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  8,  69. 
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render  alkaline  with  carbonate  of  soda,  decompose  wiUWihe  bromized  solu- 
tion of  hypochlorite,  &o.,  as  described  p.  158.  The  test-analyses,  which 
were  performed  with  small  quantities  of  substance  are  satia&ctory,  but  I 
consider  that  further  experiments  are  required  before  we  can  say  whether 
and  under  what  circumstances  laiger  quantities  of  nitric  acid  in  acid  solu- 
tion are  converted  completely  into  ammonia. 

§  15a 
2.  Chloric  Acid. 
I.  Determination. 

Free  chloric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  may  be  determined  by  converting 
it  into  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  agency  of  nascent  hydrogen  (II.,  c), 
and  determining  the  acid  formed,  as  directed  in  §  141 ;  or  by  saturating 
with  solution  of  soda,  evaporating  the  fluid,  and  treating  the  residue  as 
directed  in  II.,  a  or  ^. 

n.  Separation  of  Chloric  Add  from  the  Bases,  and  Determination 
of  the  Acid  in  Chlorates. 

a.  After  Bunsen.*  When  warm  hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon  chlorates, 
the  latter  are  reduced ;  as  this  reduction  is  not  attended  with  separation  of 
oxygen,  the  following  decompositions  may  take  place : — 

^^•ino     ci^i.   J 3 CIO     ciaJI^J^    CIO.    Jf^     CIO,    J6a 

HCng^»      2HC1   |2H0      SHClKg^     4HC1|*^*q     5H01J5HO 

Which  of  these  products  of  decomposition  may  actually  be  formed,  whether 
all  or  only  certain  of  them,  cannot  be  foreseen.  But  no  matter  which  of 
them  may  be  formed,  they  all  of  them  agree  in  this,  that,  in  contact  with 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassiimi,  they  liberate  for  every  1  eq.  chloric  acid 
in  the  chlorate,  6  eq.  iodine.  762  of  iodine  liberated  correspond  accord* 
ingly  to  75*46  of  chloric  acid.  The  analytical  process  is  conducted  as 
described  §  142,  1. 

h.  Heat  the  weighed  chlorate  with  excess  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  determine  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  produced. 
The  process  is  conducted  as  given  p.  845,  /3.  12  eq.  iron,  converted  from 
the  condition  of  proto-  into  sesquichloride,  correspond  to  1  eq.  chloric  acid. 

c.  After  F.  SESTiNif .  To  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the 
weighed  chlorate  add  a  piece  of  zinc  and  then  some  pure  dilute  sulphiiric 
acid  and  allow  to  stand  for  some  time  (with  0*1  grm.  chlorate  of  potassa 
half  an  hour  is  sufficient).  By  the  nascent  hydrogen  the  chloric  acid  is 
converted  into  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  after  removal  and  rinsing  of  the 
zinc,  is  determined  according  to  §  141.  To  use  the  volumetric  method 
(§  141,  6,  a),  the  sulphuric  acid  is  first  precipitated  with  nitrate  of  baryta, 
then  the  zinc  and  excess  of  baryta  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  liquid  is 
filtered  and  neutralized,  then  chromate  of  potassa  is  added,  and  finally 
standard  silver  solution. 

*  d.  The  bases  are  determined  with  advantage  in  a  separate  portion,  by 
converting  the  chlorate  either  by  very  cautious  ignition  or  by  warming 
with  hydrochloric  acid  into  chloride. 

The  estimation  of  hi/pochlorous  acid  will  be  described  in  the  Special 
Part,  article  "  Chlorimetry." 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  282.         f  Zeitechrift  f.  anatyt,  Ohem.  1,  500. 
II.  A  A 


SECTION    V. 

SEPARATION  OF  BODIES. 

5  151. 

In  the  previous  Section  we  have  considered  the  melihods  employed  for  the 
determination  of  bases  and  acids,  when  only  one  base  or  one  acid  is  present. 
In  the  present  Section  we  shall  treat  of  the  separation  of  bodies,  t.^.,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  bases  and  acids,  when  several  bases  or  acids  are  present. 

The  separation  of  bodies  may  be  effected  in  three  ways,  viz.,  a,  by  direct 
analysts ;  by  by  indirect  cmalysie ;  c,  by  estimation  by  difference. 

By  direct  analysis,  we  understand  the  actual  separation  of  the  bases  or 
acids.  Thus,  we  separate  potash  from  soda  by  bichloride  of  platinum ; 
copper  from  tin  by  nitric  acid;  arsenic  from  iron  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  iodine  from  chlorine  by  nitrate  of  proto^de  of  palladium ; 
phosphoric  acid  from  sulphuric  acid  by  baryta;  carbon  from  nitrate  of 
potasaa  by  water,  &c.  &c.  In  direct  analysis  we  render  the  body  to  be 
estimated  insoluble,  while  the  other  remains  in  solution,  or  vice  versd,  or  we 
volatilize  it,  leaving  the  others  behind,  or  we  effect  actual  separation  in 
some  other  manner.  This  is  the  mode  of  analysis  most  frequently 
employed.     It  generally  deserves  the  preference  where  choice  is  permitted. 

We  term  an  analysis  indirect,  if  it  does  not  effect  the  actual  separation 
of  the  bodies  we  wish  to  determine,  but  causes  certain  changes  which 
enable  us  to  calculate  the  quantities  of  the  bases  or  acids  present.  Thus 
the  quantity  of  potash  and  soda  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  may  be  determined 
by  converting  them  into  sulphates,  weighing  the  latter,  and  estimating  the 
sulphuric  acid  (§  152,  3). 

Finally,  if  we  weigh  two  bodies  together,  determine  one  of  them,  and 
subtract  its  weight  from  that  of  the  two,  we  shall  find  the  weight  of  the 
other  body.  In  this  case  the  second  'body  is  said  to  be  estimated  by 
difference.  Thus,  alumina  may  be  determined  when  mixed  with  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  by  weighing  the  mixture  and  estimating  the  iron  volu- 
metricallv. 

Indirect  analysis  and  estimation  by  difference  may  be  employed  in  an 
exceedingly  large  number  of  cases ;  but  their  use  is  as  a  rule  only  to  be 
recommended,  where  good  methods  of  true  separation  are  wanting.  The 
special  cases  in  which  they  are  preferable  to  direct  analysis  cannot  be  all 
foreseen ;  those  alone  are  pointed  out,  which  are  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence. As  r^ards  the  calculations  required  in  indirect  analysis  I  have 
given  general  directions  under  ''  the  Calculation  of  Analysis ;  "  wherever  it 
appeared  judicious,  I  have  added  the  necessary  directions  to  the  description 
of  the  method  itself. 

I  have  retained  our  former  subdivision  into  groups,  and,  as  &r  aa 
practicable,  systematically  arranged,  first,  the  general  separation  of  all  the 
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bodies  belonging  to  one  group  from  those  of  the  preceding  groups; 
secondly,  the  separation  of  the  individual  bodies  of  one  group  from  all  or 
from  certain  bodies  pf  the  preceding  groups ;  and  finally,  the  separation  of 
bodies  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  group  from  each  other.  I  think 
I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  general  methods  which  serve  to  separate 
the  whole  of  the  bodies  of  one  group  from  those  of  another  group,  are 
also  applicable  to  the  separation  of  every  individual  body  of  the  one 
group  from  one  or  several  bodies  of  the  other  group.  It  must  not  be 
imderstood  that  the  more  special  methods  are  necessarily  in  all  cases 
preferable  to  the  more  general  ones.  As  a  rule  it  must  be  left  to  individual 
chemists  to  decide  for  themselves  in  each  special  case  which  method  should 
be  adopted.  With  respect  to  the  general  methods  for  separating  one ' 
group  from  another,  I  would  observe  that  those  adduced  appeared  to  me 
more  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  others,  but  still  there  may  be  others  that 
are  equally  suitable,  and  in  special  cases  even  more  so.  A  wide  field  is 
here  open  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  analyst. 

The  methods  given  for  the  separation  of  both  bases  and  acids  are 
generally  based  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  in  the  free  state,  and  in 
&e  form  of  salts  soluble  in  water.  Wherever  this  is  not  the  case,  special 
mention  is  made  of  the  oiroumstance. 

From  among  the  host  of  proposed  methods,  I  have,  as  far  as  practicable, 
chosen  those  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  experience  and  are  dis- 
tinguished for  accurate  results.  In  cases  where  two  methods  were  on 
a  par  with  each  other  as  regards  these  two  points,  I  have  either  given  both, 
or  selected  the  mora  simple  one.  Methods  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  defective  or  fallacious  have  been  altogether  omitted.  I  have  endeavored 
to  point  out,  as  fiir  as  possible,  the  particular  circumstances  under  which 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  several  methods  deserves  the  preference. 

Where  the  accuracy  of  an  analytical  method  has  been  established 
already,  in  Section  IV.,  no  fiuther  statements  are  made  on  the  subject 
here.  Paragraphs  of  former  Sections  deserving  particular  attention  are 
referred  to  in  parentheses. 

^  The  extension  of  chemical  science  introduces  almost  every  day  new 
analytical  methods  of  every  description,  which  are,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
preferred  to  the  older  methods;  the  present  time  may  tiberefore  be  looked 
upon  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  as  a  period  of  transition,  in 
which  the  new  strives  more  than  ever  to  overcome  and  supplant  the  old. 
I  make  this  remark  to  show  the  impossibility  of  always  adding  to  the 
description  of  a  method  an  opinion  of  its  usefulness  and  accuracy,  and 
also  to  point  out  the  importance,  under  such  circumstances,  of  a  proper 
systematic  arrangement.  I  have  in  this  Section  generally  arranged  the 
various  analytical  methods  upon  the  basis  of  their  scientific  principles, 
firmly  persuaded  that  this  will  greatly  tend  to  &cilitate  the  study  of  the 
science,  and  will  lead  to  endeavors  to  apply  known  principles  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  other  bodies  besides  those  to  which  they  are  already  applied,  or 
to  apply  new  principles  where  experience  has  proved  the  old  ones  fidlacious, 
and  the  methods  based  on  them  defective. 

I  conclude  these  introductory  remarks,  with  the  important  caution  to4he 
student,  never  to  look  upon  a  eeparation  as  sHccessfMy  acoomplishedy  before 
he  hoe  convinced  himself  that  the  weighed  precipitates^  ^,y  are  pure  and 
fret  from  those  bodies  from  which  it  was  intended  to  separate  them. 
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I.   SEPARATION  OF  THE  BASES  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

FIRST   GROUP, 
POTASSA — SODA — ^AMMONIA — (lITHIa).* 

§  152, 

Index : — ^Tbe  Nos.  refer  to  those  in  the  margin.    • 
Potaua  from  soda,  1,  6. 

„        ammonia,  4,  5, 
Soda  from  potassa,  1,  6. 

„  ammoniai  8|  4,  5. 

Ammonia  from  potassa,  4,  5. 
„  Boda,  8,  4,  5. 

{Liihia  from  the  other  alkalies,  7,  8,  0.) 

1.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  Degrees  of  Soluhiiity  in 
Alcohol,  of  the  Double  Chlorides  of  the  Alkali  Metals  and 
Bichloride  of  Platinum, 

Or   POTASSA   FROM   SODA. 

It  is  an  indispensable  condition  in  this  method  that  the  two  alkalies  1 
should  exist  in  the  form  of  chlorides.  If,  therefore,  they  are  present  in 
any  other  form,  they  must  be  £b*st  converted  into  chlorides,  which,  in 
most  cases  may  be  effected  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  in 
excess ;  in  the  case  of  nitrates  the  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid 
must  be  repeated  4—6  times  till  the  weight  of  the  gently  ignited  mass 
ceases  to  diminish.  In  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  boracic  acid,  this  simple  method  will  not  answer.  For  the  methods 
of  separating  the  alkalies  irom  the  two  latter  acids,  and  converting  them 
into  chlorides,  see  §§  135  and  136.  The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid 
being  a  circumstance  of  rather  frequent  occurrence,  the  way  of  meeting 
this  contingency  is  given  below  (2), 

Determine  the  total  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride 
of  potassium,!  (§§  97,  98),  dissolve  in  a  small  portion  of  water,  add  an 
excess  of  a  concentrated  neutral  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  in 
water,  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  nearly  to  dryness,  (the  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  sodium  should  not  lose  its  water  of 'crystal- 
lization,) treat  the  residue  with  alcohol  of  from  '86  to  '87  sp.  gr.,  cover 
the  beaker  or  dish  with  a  glass  plate,  and  allow  to  stand  a  few  hours, 
with  occasional  stirring.  If  the  supernatant  fluid  appears  of  a  deep 
yellow  color,  this  is  a  proof  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  has  been  used  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  potassium.  When 
the  precipitate  has  settled,  pour  off  the  clear  fluid  through  a  weighed  Alter  . 
and  examine  the  precipitate  most  minutely,  if  necessary  with  the  aid  of 
a  microscope.  If  it  is  a  heavy  yellow  powder  (sufliciently  magnified,  small 
octahedral  crystals)  it  is  the  pure  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium.^ 

*  With  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  caesium  and  rubidium  from  the 
other  alkalies,  I  refer  to  the  Special  Part,  *'  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters." 

f  Never  weiffh  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  before  you' have  convinced  yourself 
of  their  purity  by  dissolving  them  in  water,  which  should  give  a  clear  solution,  and 
testing  this  solution  with  ammonia  and  •carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  must  throw 
down  no  precipitate.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  a  matter  so  simple  need  not 
be  mentioned  here ;  still  I  have  found  that  neglect  in  this  respect  is  by  no  means 
unoommon. 

X  If  small  teeseral  crystals  are  visible  of  a  dark  orange  yellow  color,  and  reUtively 
large  size,  and  appearing  transparent  by  transmitted  light^  then  the  double  chloride 
contains  chloride  of  platinum  and  lithium  (Jenuch), 
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Then  transfer  it — ^best  with  the  aid  of  the  filtrate— to  the  filter,  wash  it 
with  spirit  of  '86  to  '87  sp.  gr.  and  proceed  according  to  §  97.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  white  saline  particles  (chloride  of  sodium)  are  to  be  seen  mixed 
with  the  yellow  crjs^line  powder,  bichloride  of  platinum  has  been 
wanting,  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  not  having  been  completely 
converted  into  chloride  of  sodimn  and  platinum*  In  this  case  the  precipi- 
tate  in  the  dish  must  be  treated  with  some  water,  till  all  the  chloride  of 
sodium  is.  dissolved,  a  fresh  portion  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is  added, 
the  whole  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  above  examination 
repeated.  The  quantity  of  the  soda  is  usually  estimated  by  subtracting 
from  the  united  weight  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium the  weight  of  the  latter,  calculated  from  that  of  the  potassio- 
bichloride  of  platinum. 

To  make  quite  sure  that  the  potassa  has  completely  separated,  it  is 
advisable  to  add  to  the  filtrate  some  water,  some  more  bichloride  of 
platinum,  and,  if  the  quantity  of  soda  is  only  small,  also  some  chloride 
of  sodium ;  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  nearly  to  dryness,  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  75°  (Bischof),  and  treat  the  residue  in  the 
manner  just  described.  In  order  to  diminish  the  solvent  action  of  the 
spirit  on  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum,  ^  ether  may  be  now 
mixed  with  it.  Should  this  operation  again  leave  a  small  imdissolved 
residue  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum,  it  is  filtered  off,  best  on 
a  separate  filter,  determined  by  itself,  and  the  number  added  to  the 
principal  amount. 

I  prefer  subjecting  the  filtrate  to  this  examination  to  the  process  of 
evaporating  it  to  dryness,  igniting  the  residue  with  addition  of  some 
oxalic  acid,  or  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  extracting  with  water  and 
determining  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  solution  obtained ;  since, 
after  all,  the  estimation  of  the  soda  here  is  only  (apparently  direct :  if 
the  chloride  of  potassium  has  not  completely  separated,  the  portion  still 
remaining  in  the  filtrate  will,  of  course,  be  obtained  now  mixed  with 
the  chloride  of  sodium.  The  latter  method  can  therefore  only 
afford  a  control  to  determine  whether  a  loss  of  substance  has  been  ^ 
sustained  in  the  operation.  Instead  of  the  process  given  for  the  direct 
determination  of  soda,  the  filtrate  containing  the  double  chloride 
of  platinum  and  sodium  may  also  be  evaporated  to  dryness  with 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue  ignited,  the  sulphate  of  soda 
extracted  with  water  and  determined  accordii^  to  §  98,  1  (A.  MiT- 
scherlich). 

Sh9uld  the  solution  contain  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  in  presence  of  2 
hydrochloric  acid  or  of  some  volatile  acid,  convert  the  alkalies  first  into 
neutral  sulphates  (§§  97,  98),  and  weigh  them  as  such.  Dissolve  in  a 
little  water,  and  add  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium, 
slightly  in  excess.  (The  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  in  the  fluid  must 
not  be  so  large  as  to  precipitate  chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  potas- 
sium.) Allow  to  deposit,  filter,  and  wash  the  sulphate  of  strontia 
(which  if  weighed  yields  an  exact  control  of  the  analysis — compare 
§  152,  3)  with  weak  spirit  of  wine,  imtil  the  washings  no  longer  leave 
a  residue  upon  evaporation  on  a  watch-glass;  evaporate  the  filtrate 
imtil  the  spirit  of  wine  is  completely  driven  off,  dissolve  the  residue  in 
a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  add  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  proceed 
as  directed  above.  The  minute  portion  of  chloride  of  strontium  added 
in  excess  dissolves,  either  in  that  form,  or  as  strontio-bichloride  of  pla- 
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tinum,  together  with  the  aodio-bichlorida  of  platiimm,  in  spirit  of 
wine. 

Instead  of  this  method,  which  I  commonly  employ,  the  following 
processes  may  also  be  resorted  to : — Dissolve  the  sulphates  of  the 
albdies  in  wlter,  and  add  baryta  water,  free  from  alkali,  as  long  aa  a 
precipitate  forms ;  allow  to  deposit,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate,  and  am- 
duct  carbonic  mad  into  the  filtrate,  to  throw  down  tiw  ezoess  of  baryta ; 
heat  to  boiling,  filter  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  baxyta,  wash,  add 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Or,  add 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  baryta  in  excess,  then  ammonia,  and  filter 
without  applying  heat. — Or,  dissolve  the  weighed  alkaline  sulphates  in 
water,  add  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta,  in  the  least  possible  excess ; 
allow  to  deposit,  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue, 
extract  with  water,  saturate  cautiously  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat 
the  solution  of  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  as  directed  above. 
Instead  of  acetate  of  baryta,  you  may  also  use  acetate  of  lead,  removing 
the  excess  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dryness ;  or,  you  may  substitute  chloride  of 
lead  for  the  acetate  (heating  to  boiling),  and  omit  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  evaporating  the  filtrate  (L.  Smith). — Or,  you  may  mix 
the  sulphates  with  chloride  of  ammonium  in  powder,  in  a  crucible, 
ignite,  add  a  few  drops  of  water  and  again  some  chloride  of  ammoniimi, 
ignite  once  more,  and  repeat  this  until  the  weight  remains  constant 
(H.  Rose).  This  latter  method  I  can  recommend  only  where  you 
have  to  deal  with  chlorides  containing  a  comparatively  small  admixture 
of  sulphate ;  where  this  is  the  case,  however,  it  is  the  most  convenient 
process ;  a  loss  of  chloride  is  not  to  be  feared,  provided  the  residue  is 
not  heated  stronger  than  necessary. 

Repeated  experiments  have  shown  that  the  process  of  separating 
potassa  and  soda,  as  described  above,  gives  always  a  little  less  potassa 
than  is  really  present.  If  the  process  is  properly  conducted,  the  loss  of 
potassa  amounts  to  no  more  ihan  1  per  cent.  I  have  found  that  it  is 
usually  greater  in  cases  where  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  metallic 
chlorides  is  mixed  with  bichl6ride  of  platinum,  and  then  with  a  rather 
large  quantity  of  alcohol. 

b,   A^IMONIA  FROM  SODA. 

The  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  a.  See  also  §  99,  2.  If  J 
potassa  also  is  present,  the  precipitate  produced  by  bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum is  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum  +  potassio-bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum'; in  which  case  the  weighed  precipitate  is  cautiously  ignited  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  but  not  too  strongly,  until  the  chloride  of 
anunonium  is  expelled,  the  gentle  ignition  continued  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  or  with  addition  of  oxalic  acid,  the  residue  extracted  with 
water,  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  added  if  oxalic  acid  was 
employed,  and  the  chloride  of  potassium  in  the  solution  determined  as 
directed  §  97,  8.  The  weight  found  is  calculated  into  potassio- 
bichloride  of  platinum,  and  the  result  deducted  firom  the  weight  of  the 
whole  precipitate :  the  difference  gives  the  ammonio-bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum. The  weighing  of  the  separated  platinum  affords  a  good  control. 
The  method  is  seldom  employed,  as  that  given  in  2  yields  more  exact ' 
results. 
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2.  MethodM  hosed  upon  the  VoUxtiUty  of  Ammonia  and  its  SaHs, 
Ammonia  from  soda  and  potassa. 

a.  The  salts  of  the  alkalies  to  be  separatsd  contain  the  same  volatile    4 
acidj  and  admit  of  the  total  expulsion  of  their  water  by  drying  at 
100^,  without  losing  ammonia  (e.g,,  the  metallic  chloridee). 

Weigh  the  total  maas  of  the  salts  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  heat, 
with  the  lid  on,  gently  at  first,  but  ultimately  for  some  time  to  faint 
redness ;  let  the  mass  cool,  said  weigh.  The  decrease  of  weight  gives 
the  quantity  of  the  ammonia  salt.  If  the  acid  present  is  sulphuric  acid, 
you  must,  in  the  first  place,  take  care  to  heat  very  gradually,  as  other- 
wise you  will  suffer  loss  from  the  decrepitation  of  die  sulphate  of  am- 
monia :  and,  in  the  second  place,  bear  in  mind  that  part  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  remains  with  the  sulphates  of  the  fixed 
alkalies,  and  that  you  must  accordingly  oonvert  them  into  neutral  salts, 
by  ignition  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  before  proceed- 
ing to  determine  their  weight  (compare  §§  97  and  98).  Chloride  of 
ammonium  cannot  be  separated  in  this  manner  fi^om  sulphates  of  the 
fixed  alkalies,  as  it  converts  them,  upon  ignition,  partly  or  totally  into 
chlorides. 

b.  Some  one  or  other  of  the  conditions  given  in  a  is  not  fulfilled. 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  alter  the  circumstances  by  simple  means  so  5 
as  to  make  die  method  a>applicable,  the  fixed  alkalies  and  the  ammonia 
must  be  estimated  separately  in  different  portions  of  the  substance. 
The  portion  in  which  it  is  intended  to  determine  the  soda  and  potass^ 
is  gently  ignited  until  the  ammonia  is  completely  expelled.  The 
fixed  alkalies  are  converted,  according  to  circumstances,  into  chlorides 
or  sulphates,  and  treated  as  directed  in  1  or  6-  The  ammonia  is  esti- 
mated, in  another  portion,  according  to  §  99,  3. 

3.  Indirect  Methods* 

Of  course,  a  great  many  of  these  may  be  devised ;  but  the  following    6 
is  the  only  one  in  general  use. 

POTASSA  FROM  SODA. 

Convert  both  alkalies  into  neutral  sulphates,  dr  into  chlorides  (§§  97 
and  98),  and  weigh  as  such ;  estimate  ihe  sulphuric  acid  (§  *132)  or 
chlorine  (§  141);  and  calculate  the  quantities  of  the  soda  and  potassa 
irom  these  data  (see  below,  *'  Calculation  of  Analyses,*'  §  200). 

The  indirect  method  of  determining  potassa  and  soda  is  applicable 
only  in  the  analyses  of  mixtures  containing  tolerably  large  quantities 
of  both  bases ;  but  where  this  is  the  case,  the  process  answers  very 
*well,  affording  also,  more  particularly,  the  advantage  of  expedition,  if 
the  chlorine  in  the  weighed  chlorides  is  determined  vdumetrically 
(§  141,  L,  b). 

Supplement  to  the  First  Group, 
Separation  of  Lithia  from  the  other  Alkalies. 

Lithia  may  be  separated  firom  potassa  and  soda  in  the  indirect  way,     7 
or  by  either  of  the  following  two  methods : — 

a.  Treat  the  nitrates  or  the  chlorides,  dried  at  120°,  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  absolute  alcobol  and  anhydrous  ether,  digest  atr 
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least  for  24  hours,  with  occasional  shaking  (the  salts  must  be  completely 
disintegrated),  decant  on  to  a  filter,  and  treat  the  residue  again  seyeral 
times  with  smaller  portions  of  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Deter- 
mine, on  the  one  part,  the  undissolved  potassa  and  soda  salts;  on  the  other, 
the  dissolved  lithia  salt,  by  distilling  the  fluid  off,  and  converting  the 
residue  into  sulphate.  This  method  is  apt  to  give  too  much  lithium, 
as  the  potassa  and  soda  salts,  especially  the  chlorides,  are  not  absolutely 
insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  results  may  be  ren- 
dered more  accurate  by  treating  the  impure  lithia  salt,  obtained  by 
distilling  off  the  ether  and  alcohol,  once  more  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
with  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  the  resi- 
due left  to  the  principal  residue,  and  then  converting  the  lithia  salt 
into  sulphate.  If  the  salts,  which  it  is  intended  to  treat  with  alcohol 
and  ether,  have  been  ignited,  however  so  gently,  caustic  lithia  is  formed 
— in  the  case  of  the  chloride  by  the  action  of  water — and  carbonate  of 
lithia  by  attraction  of  carbonic  acid ;  in  that  case  it  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  hydrochloric 
acid,  in  the  process  of  digestion.  The  separation  of  the  chlorides  of 
the  alkali  metals  by  a  mixture  of  ether  and  spirit  was  originally  recom- 
mended by  Rammelsbero.* 

If  we  have  to  separate  the  sulphates,  they  must  be  converted  into 
nitrates  or  chlorides  before  they  can  be  subjected  to  the  above  method. 
This  conversion  may  be  effected  by  one  of  the  processes  given  in  2« 
Instead  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium  you  may 
use  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  strontia  with  addition  of  alcohol, 
atid  instead  of  chloride  of  lead  nitrate  of  lead  may  be  employed.  Igni- 
tion with  chloride  of  anmionium  does  not  answer  in  the  case  of  sulphate 
of  lithia. 

b.  Weigh  the  mixed  alkalies,  best  in  form  of  sulphates,  and  then  deter-    8 
mine  the  lithia  as  phosphate  according  to  §  1 00.   If  the  quantity  of  lithia 
is  relatively  very  small,  convert  the  weighed  sulphates  into  chlorides  (7), 
separate,  in  the  first  place,  the  principal  amoimt  of  the  potassa  and  soda 
by  means  of  alcohol  (§  100),  and  then  determine  the  lithia  (MATERf). 

The  separation  of  lithia  from  ammonia  may  be  effected  like  that  of    9 
potassa  and  soda  firom  ammonia  (4  and  5)* 

second  group, 
baryta — stbontia — ^lime — maonesu. 

1.  Separation  of  thb  Oxides  of  the  Second   Group   from  those   of 

THE  First. 

§153. 

Index : — ^The  Nos.  refer  to  those  in  the  margin. 

Baryta  fxx>m  potaeaa  and  aoda,  10, 12. 

„  ammonia,  11. 

Strontia  from  potaesa  and  soda,  10,  18. 

„  amihoDia^  11. 

Lime  from  potassa  and  soda,  10,  14. 

„  ammonia,  11. 

Magnetia  from  potasia  and  soda,  15 — 24. 
„  ammonia,  11. 

*  Fogg.  AnnaL  66,  79.  f  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Phann.  98, 193* 
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A.  General  Method, 

1.  The  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  Potassa  Ain> 
Soda. 

Principle  oh  which  the  method  ia  based:  Carbonate  of  ammonia  pre-  10 
cipitateSj  from  a  solution  containing  chloride  of  ammonium,  only  baryta, 
strontia,  and  lime. 

Mix  the  solution,  in  wHicli  the  bases  are  assumed  to  be  contained  in 
the  form  of  chlorides/  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia  hj  ammonia ; 
dilute  rather  considerably,  add  some  ammonia,  then  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  slight  excess,  let  the  mixture  stand  covered  for  2  hours  in 
a  moderately  warm  place,  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water 
to  which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added. 

The  precipitate  contains  the  baryta^  strontia,  and  lime ;  the  filtrate 
the  magnesia  and  the  alkalies.  So  at  least  we  may  assume  in  cases 
where  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  requir^.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, however,  the  solution  still  contains  exceedingly  minute  traces  of 
lime  and  somewhat  more  considerable  traces  of  baryta,  as  the  car- 
bonates of  these  two  earths  are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  a  fluid  con- 
taining chloride  of  ammonium;  the  precipitate  also  may  contain 
possibly  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  Treat  the 
precipitate  according  to  §  154,  and  the  filtrate — in  rigorous  analyses — 
as  foUows : — add  3  or  4  drops  (but  not  much  more)  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  then  oxalate  of  ammonia^  and  let  the  fluid  stand  again  for  12 
hours  in  a  warm  place.  If  a  precipitate  forms,  collect  this  on  a  small 
filter,  wash,  and  treat  on  the  filter  with  some  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
whidi  dissolves  the  oxalate  of  lime,  and  leaves  the  sulphate  of  bar3rta 
undissolved.  Since  a  little  oxalate  of  magnesia  may  have  separated 
with  the  former,  add  some  ammonia  to  the  hydrochloric  solution,  filter 
after  the  precipitate  has  settled,  and  mix  the  filtrate  with  the  principal 
filtrate. 

Evaporate  the  fluid  containing  the  magnesia  and  the  alkalies  to  dry- 
ness, and  remove  the  ammonia  salts  by  gentle  ignition  in  a  covered 
crucible,  or  in  a  small  covered  dish  of  platinum  or  porcelain.*  In  the 
residue,  separate  the  magnesia  from  the  alkalies  by  one  of  the 
methods  given  15 — 24* 

2.  The  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  Ammoitia. — ^The  same  H 
principle  and  the  same  process  as  in  the  separation  of  potassa  and  soda 
from  ammonia  (4  a&d  5)* 

B.  Special  Methods, 

Single  Alkaline  Earths  froh  Potassa  and  Soda. 

1.  Baryta  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (§  101,   1,  a),  12 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  residue,  with  addition 
towards  the  end  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  97, 1  and  §  98, 1).  Take  care 

*  This  operation  effects  also  the  removal  of  the  small  quantity  of  sulphnric  acid 
added  to  precipitate  the  traces  of  baryta,  as  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  are  converted 
into  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  upon  ignition  in  presence  of  a  lax^e  proportion  of 
chloride  of  ammonium* 
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to  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gulphuric  acid  to  convert  the  alkalies 
also  completely  into  sulphates. 

This  method  is,  on  account  of  its  greater  accuracy,  preferable  to  the 
one  in  A,  in  cases  where  the  baryta  has  to  be  separated  only  from  one 
of  the  two  fixed  alkalies ;  but  if  both  alkalies  are  present,  the  other 
method  is  more  convenient,  since  the  alkalies  are  then  obtained  as 
chlorides. 

2.  Stromtia  froh  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Strontia  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies,  like  baryta,  by  means  13 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  this  method  is  not  preferable  to  die  one  in  IQi 
in  cases  where  the  choice  is  permitted  (comp.  §  102). 

3.  Lime  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Precipitate  the  lime  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (§  103,  2,  6,  a),  14 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  determine  the  alkalies  in  the 
ignited  residue.  In  determining  the  alkalies,  dissolve  the  residue, 
freed  by  ignition  fi*om  the  ammonia  salts,  iA  water,  filter  the  solu- 
tion fi*om  the  imdissolved  portion,  acidify  the  filtrate,  sccording  to 
circumstances,  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
evaporate  to  dryness ;  this  treatment  of  the  residue  is  necessary,  because 
oxalate  of  ammonia  partially  decomposes  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals 
upon  ignition,  and  converts  the  bases  into  carbonates,  except  in  presence 
of  a  large  proportion  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  results  are 
still  more  accurate  than  in  A,  except  where  oxalate  of  ammonia  has 
been  used,  after  the  precipitation  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  remove 
the  minute  traces  of  lime  from  the  filtrate. 

4.  Magnesia  from  Potassa  and  Soda.* 

a.  Methods  baaed  upon  the  sparing  solubility  of  Magnesia  in  Water. 

a.  Make  a  solution  of  the  bases,  as  neutral  as  possible,  and  firee  from  15 
ammonia  salts  (it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  acid  is  sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  or  nitric),  add  baryta-water  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate forms,  heat  to  boiling,  filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  with 
boiling  water.  The  precipitate  contains  the  magnesia  as  hydrate ;  it  is 
determined  either  as  directed  in  §  104,  1,  6,  or  it  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  baryta  thrown  down  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
magnesia  as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  (§  104,  2).  The 
alkalies,  which  are  contained  in  the  solution,  according  to  circumstances, 
as  chlorides,  nitrates,  or  caustic  alkalies,  are  separated  firom  the  baryta 
as  directed  in  10  or  12.  Liebiq,  who  was  the  first  to  employ  tiiis 
method,  proposes  crystaUiased  sulphide  of  barium  as  precipitant.  The 
method  gives  good  results,  but  is  rather  tedious. 

p.  Precipitate  the  solution  with  a  little  pure  milk  of  lime,  boil,  filter,  16 
and  wash.  Separate  the  lime  and  the  magnesia  in  the  precipitate  ac- 
cording to  32 ;  the  lime  and  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate,  as  directed  in 
10  or  14*  I  am  very  fond  of  employing  this  method  in  cases  where 
the  magnesia  has  to  be  removed  from  a  fluid  containing  lime  and 
alkalies,  provided  the  alkalies  alone  are  to  be  determined. 

y.  Evaporate  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  (which  must  contain  no  17 
other  acids)  to  dryness,  and,  if  chloride  of  ammonium  is  present,  ignite ; 

*  The  methods  a,  a  and  /3  are  suitable  for  the  separation  of  magnesia  from  lithia. 
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warm  the  residue  with  a  little  water  (tbiB  will  dissolye  it  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  magnesia,  which  flepwrates).  Add  oxide  of-  mercury 
shaken  up  with  water,  «vaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  with  fre- 
quent stirring,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  104,  3,  b.  There  is  no 
need  to  continue  the  ignition  until  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  is 
expelled;  on  the  contrary,  part  of  it  may  be  filtered  off  together  with  the 
magnesia,  a;nd  subsequently  volatilized  upon  the  ignition  of  the  latter. 
The  solution  contains  the  alkalies  in  form  of  chlorides.  This  method, 
jnropofied  by  Bebzelius,  gives  satis&ctory  results.  Take  care  to  add  the 
oxide  of  mercury  only  in  proper  quantity,  and  always  test  the  solution 
of  the  alkaline  chlorides  for  magnesia,  of  which  it  will  g^ierally  be 
found  to  retain  a  trace. 

d.  Add  to  the  chlorides  pure  oxalic  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  18 
convert  all  the  bases  present,  viewed  as  potassa,  into  quadroxalates ; 
add  some  water,  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  ignite. 
By  this  operation  the  chlorides  d  the  alkali  metals  are  partially,  the 
chloride  of  magnesium  ccnnpletely,  converted  into  oxalates,  which,  upon 
ignition,  give  carbonated  alkalies  and  magnesia.  Treat  the  residue 
repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of  boiling  water ;  during  this  washing  . 
the  precipitate  may  be  transferred  to  the  filter  or  remain  in  the  dish, 
no  matter  which.  When  all  the  alkali  salt  is  washed  out,  dry  the 
!£lter,  bum  it  in  the  dish,  ignite  strongly,  and  weigh  the  magnesia.  If 
the  solution  looks  a  little  turbid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  treat  the  residue 
with  water,  and  filter  off  the  trifiing  amount  of  magnesia  still  remain- 
ing ;  add,  finally,  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate,  and  determine  the 
alkalies  as  chlorides. 

If  the  bases  are  present  in  form  of  sulphates,  add  to  the  boiling  19 
solution  chloride  of  barium,  until  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  just 
ceases,  evaporate  the  filtrate  with  tai  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  and  proceed 
as  in  18*     Separate  the  carbonate  of  baiyta,  which  remains  mixed  with 
the  magnesia,  from  the  latter,  as  directed  27> 

We  owe  these  methods  to  Mitsciierlich,  and  the  description  of  20 
them  to  Labch.*    I  can  add  my  own  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  results.     Still  the  weighed  alkali  salt  should  always  be  tested  with 
phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  for  magnesia.     Usually  a  weighable 
precipitate  is  produced  which  cannot  be  passed  over.'l' 

The  method  described  in  18  may  also  be  successfully  employed 
with  nitrates,  for  which  it  is,  indeed,  specially  recommended  by 
Devuxe.J  Carbonic  acid  and  nitrous  acid  are  evolved  in  the  process 
of  evaporation. 

b.  Methods  bcaed  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Magnesia  by  Phosphate 
(or  Arseniate)  of  Ammonia. 
Add  to  the  solution  containing  magnesia,  potassa,  and  soda,  ammonia  21 
in  excess,  and  some  chloride  of  anunonium,  should  this  not  be  present 
already :  precipitate  the  magnesia  with  a  slight  excess  of  pure  phosphate 
of  ammonia.  Filter,  remove  the  firee  ammonia  from  the  filtrate  by 
evaporation,  and  then  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  acetate  of 
lead  as  a  combination  of  phosphate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  lead.     Re- 

*  Journ.  f.  pmkt.  Cbem.  63,  848. 
f  I  cannot  recommend  Sonnenschein's  method  (boiling  the  chlorides  with  carbonate 
of  silver)  I  the  filtrate  always  contains  maenesia,  and,  indeed|  more  than  mere  traces. 
•  $  Joum.  t  prakt.  Chem,  60,  17» 
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move  the  excess  of  oxide  of  lead  from  the  still  hot  fluid  by  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter,  and  determine  the  potassa  and  soda 
in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §§  97  and  98  (0.  L.  Erdmai^n,*  HEiNTzf).  A 
somewhat  troublesome  but  very  accurate  method.  If  the  solution 
contains  much  chloride  of  ammonium,  it  must  first  be  removed  hj 
volatilization. 

Instead  of  with  oxide  of  lead  you  may  remove  the  excess  of  plios>  22 
phoric  acid  with  oxide  of  silver.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  firom  the  am-^ 
monio-phosphate  of  magnesia  to  dr3mess,  ignite  cautiously,  dissolve  in 
water  kad  mix  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  a  slight  excess  of  carbonate  of 
silver.  Filter,  remove  the  excess  of  silver  irom  the  filtrate  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  evaporate  the  solution  with  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  dryness  (Chancel^).  The  separation  is  somewhat  i^orter,  but 
less  precise  and  also  less  convenient,  if  the  magnesia  is  precipitated 
with  arseniate  (§  127,  2)  instead  of  phosphate  of  ammonia;  in  this 
case  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium and  the  residue  ignited  under  a  good  chinmey.  The  excess  of 
arsenic  acid  volatilizes,  while  the  alkalies  remain  as  chlorides  (always 
retaining,  however,  a  little  chloride  of  magnesium).  C.  v.  Hau£r|| 
recommends  a  similar  method. 

c.  Metltod  based  on  the  Precipitation  of  the  Magnesia  as  Carbonate 

of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia. 
Mix  the  solution  of  sulphates,  nitrates,  or  chlorides  (it  must  be  very  23 
concentrated)  with  an  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sesquicarbo- 
nate  of  ammonia  in  water  and  ammonia  (230  grm.  of  the  salt,  180 
c.  c.  solution  of  ammonia  sp.  gr.  0*92,  and  water  to  1  litre).  Afler 
twenty-four  hours  filter  off  the  precipitate  (MgO,  jGO,  +  NH^  0,C0,  + 
4  aq.),  wash  it  with  the  solution  of  caustic  and  carbonated  ammonia 
used  for  the  precipitation,  dry,  ignite  strongly  and  for  a  sufiicient  length 
of  time,  and  weigh  the  magnesia.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness, 
Iceeping  the  heat  at  first  under  100^,  expel  the  ammonia  salts,  and  de- 
termine the  alkalies  as  chlorides  or  sulphates.  When  soda  alone  is 
present  the  results  are  satisfactory.  In  the  presence  of  potassa  the 
ignited  magnesia  must  be  extracted  with  water,  before  weighing,  as  it 
contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa ;  the  wash- 
ings are  to  be  added  to  the  principal  filtrate.  This  last  measure  is 
unnecessary  in  the  absence  of  potassa.  Results  satis&ctory ;  the  mag- 
nesia is  a  little  too  low.  Mean  error  -n^  (^*  ^*  Schaffgotsch,^  H. 
Weber**). 

d.  Indirect  Method^  which  gives  also^  at  the  same  time,  the  quantity 

of  Potassa  and  Soda^  if  both  are  present. 
Convert,  with  proper  care,  the  bases  into  pure  neutral  sulphates,  24 
weigh,  dissolve  in  water,  and  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  by  chloride 
of  barium  (§  132)  ;  precipitate  the  excess  of  baryta  firom  the  filtrate 
by  sulphuric  acid,  filter  again,  concentrate  the  filtrate  by  evaporation, 
and  determine  the  magnesia  as  directed  §  104,  2  (K.  LiSTf f). 

*  Joom.  f.  pnkt.  Ghem.  89,  278.  f  Pogg.  Annal.  78,  119. 

t  Gompt.  Rend.  50,  94. 

D  Jahrbach  der  k.k.  geolo^schen  Reiohsanstolt,  iv.  868. 

H  Pogg.  Annal.  104,  482.  *•  Vieiieliahnscbrift  f.  pnkt.  Phum.  8^  161* 

ft  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Phacm.  81,  X17.  • 
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Calculate  tlie  magnesia  found  into  sulpliate,  and  deduct  the  resulting 
weight  from  the  total  weight  of  the  sulphates :  the  difference  shows 
the  quantity  of  the  alkaline  sulphates ;  deduct  also  the  sulphuric  acid 
combined  with  the  magnesia  from  the  total  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid : 
the  difference  gives  the  amoimt  combined  with  the  alkalies.    See  6* 
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Index : — ^llie  Nos.  refer  to  those  in  the  mar;gin. 

Baryta  from  strontia,  26,  29,  36. 
„  lime,  26,  28,  29,  36. 

„         magoesia,  25,  27. 
StronHa  from  baryta,  26,  29,  36. 
„  lime,  31,  84,  85. 

„  magnesia,  25,  27. 

Lime  from  baryta,  26,  28,  29,  36. 
„  strontia,  31,  34,  35. 

„  magnesia,  26,  30,  32,  83. 

Magnesia  from  baryta,  25,  27. 
„  stroDtia,  25,  27. 

„  lime,  25,  30,  32,  38. 

A.  General  Method, 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE   ALKALINE   EARTHS   FROM   EACH  OTHER. 

Proceed  as  in  10*  The  magnesia  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  25 
with  phosphate  of  soda.  The  precipitated  carbonates  of  the  baryta, 
strontia,  and  lime,  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  bases 
separated  as  directed  in  26*  The  traces  of  magnesia,  which  may  be 
present  in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  precipitate,  are  obtained  by  eva- 
porating the  filtrate  from  the  sulphate  of  strontia  or  lime  to  dryness, 
taking  up  the  residue  with  water  and  precipitating  the  solution  with 
phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia. 

B.  Special  Methods, 

1.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Silicofiuoride  of  Barium, 
Baryta  from  Strontia  and  from  Lime. 

Mix  the  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  with  hydrofluosilicic  acid*  26 
in  excess,  add  a  volume  of  spirit  of  wine  equal  or  somewhat  inferior  to 
that  of  the  fluid  (H.  Rose),  let  the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours,  collect 
the.  precipitate  oi  silicqfluoride  of  barium  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  partis  of  water  and  spirit  of  wine,  until  the  washings 
cease  to  show  even  the  least  trace  of  acid  reaction  (but  no  longer),  and 
dry  at  100°.  Precipitate  the  strontia  or  lime  from  the  filtrate  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (§  102,  1,  a,  and  §  103, 1,  a).  The  results  are  sati^ctory. 
For  the  properties  of  silicofiuoride  of  barium,  see  §  71.  If  both 
strontia  and  lime  are  present,  the  sulphates  are  weighed,  converted  into 
carbonates  (§  132,  II.,  6),  and  the  two  bases  then  separated  as  directed 
in  34  or  35. 

*  If  not  kept  in  a  gutta-percha  bottle  it  should  be  freshlj  prepared. 
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2.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolxibility  of  Sulphate  of  BarytcL,  or 

Sulphate  of  Strontia^  aa  the  ease  may  be,  in  water  and  in  Solu- 
tion of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

a.  Baryta  and  Strontia  froh  Magnesia. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid  (§  101,  1,  a,  27 
and  §  102,  1,  a),  and  the  magnesia  from  the  filtrate  with  phosphate  of 
soda  and  ammonia  (§  104,  2). 

b.  Baryta  from  Lime. 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  highly  dilute  28 
sulphuric  acid  (1  part  acid  to  300  water),  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms ; 
allow  to  deposit,  and  deterqj^ne  the  sulphate  of  baryta  as  directed  in 
§  101,  1,  a.  Concentrate  the  washings  by  evappration,  and  add  them 
to  the  filtrate,  neutralize  the  acid  with  ammonia,  and  precipitate  the 
lime  as  oxalate  (§  103,  2,  6,  a).  The  method  is  principally  to  be  recom- 
mended when  small  quantities  of  baryta  have  to  be  separated  from 
much  lime.  If  we  have  to  separate  sulphate  of  lime  from  sUlphate  of 
baryta  the  salts  may  (in  the  absence  of  free  acids)  be  treated  repeatedly 
with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  sulphate 
of  baryta  remains  imdissolved,  the  sulphate  of  lime  dissolves.  The 
lime  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  oxalate  of  ammonia  (Diehl*). 

3.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  with  Carbonated 

Alkalies  of  Sulphate  of  Baryta  on  the  one  hand,  andSulpkaleS 
of  Strontia  and  Lime  on  the  other. 

Baryta  from  Strontia  and  Lime. 

Digest  the  precipitated  sulphates  of  the  three  bases  for  twelve  hours,  29 
at  the  common  temperature  (15 — 20°),  with  firequent  stirring,  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  decant  the  fiuid  on  to  a  filter,  treat 
the  residue  repeatedly  in  the  same  way,  wash  finally  with  water,  and  in 
the  still  moist  precipitate,  separate  the  undecomposed  sulphate  of  baryta 
by  means  of  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  from  ^e  carbonates  of  strontia 
and  lime  formed.  To  hasten  the  separation  you  may  boil  the  sulphates 
for  some  time  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  (not  soda),  to 
which  ^  the  amount  of  the  carbonate,  or  more,  of  sulphate  of  potassa 
has  been  added.  By  this  process  also  the  sulphates  of  strontia  and 
lime  are  decomposed,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  remaining  imacted  on. 
If  the  bases  are  in  solution,  the  above  solution  of  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  potassa  is  added  in  excess  at  once,  and  the  whole  boiled.  The 
precipitate,  conflisting  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  carbonates  of  strontia 
and  lime,  is  to  be  treated  as  above  with  cold  hydrochloric  acid  (H. 
KosEf). 

4.  Method  based  on  the  Insolubility  of  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  Spirit  of 

Wine, 

Small  quantities  of  Lime  from  much  Magnesia.   Convert  the  bases  30 
into  neutral  sulphates,  dissolve  the  mass  in  water,  and  add  alcohol  with 
constant  stirring,  till  a  slight  permanent  turbidity  is  produced.     Wait 
a  few  .hours  and  then  filter,  wash  the  precipitated  sulphftte  of  lime  with 
alcohol,  which  has  been  diluted  with  an  equal  voliune  of  water,  and 

*  Journ.  f.  pndLt  Chem.  79,  30.  f  Pogg.  AnnaL  xcv.  286,  299,  427. 
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determine  it  after  §  103,  1,  a  (in  which  oMe  ihe  weighed  sulphate  must 
be  tested  for  magnesia),  or  diasolve  the  precipitate  in  water  containing 
hydrochloric  add  and  separate  the  lime  irom  the  small  qtuultij^  of 
magnesia  poaaibly  coprecipitated  according  to  32  (Schkerer*). 

5.  Method  based  on  the  Insolubility  of  Sulphate  of  Strontia  m 

solution  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Strontia  frok  Lime.  If  the  mixture  is  soluble,  dissolve  in  the  smallest  31 
quantity  of  water,  add  about  50  times  the  quantity  of  the  substance 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  either  boU  for  some  time  with  renewal  of  the  water  that  evaporates 
and  addition  of  a  very  little  ammonia  (as  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  becomes  acid  on  boiling),  or  allow  to  stand  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  for  twelve  hours.  Filter  and  wash  the  precipitate,  which 
consists  of  sulphate  of  strontia  and  alittle  sulphate  of  strontia  and  ammonia, 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  till  the  wasliings 
remain  clear  on  addition  of  ox^te  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is 
cautiously  ignited,  moistened  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (to 
convert  ihe  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  strontium  into  sulphate),  and 
weighed.  The  highly  dilute  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  and  the  lime  determined  according  to  §  108,  2,  6,  a.  If  you 
have  the  solid  sulphates  to  analyse,  they  are  very  finely  powdered  and 
boiled  with  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  renewal 
of  the  evaporated  water  and  addition  of  a  little  ammonia.  Results  very 
close,  e,g,,  1048  SrO,  NO,  instead  of  1*053,  and  0-497  CaO,  CO,,  in- 
stead of  0*504  (H.  RosEf). 

6.  Methods  based  upon  the  InsolubiUty  of  Oxalate  of  Lime  in 

Chloride  of  Ammonium  and  in  Acetic  Acid* 

Lime  from  Magnesia. 

a.  Mix  the  properly  diluted  solution  with  sufficient  chloride  of  32 
ammonium  to  prevent  ^e  formation  of  a  precipitate  by  ammonia,  which 
is  added  in  slight  excess ;  add  oxalate  of  ammonia  as  long  as  a  preci- 
pitate forms,  then  a  further  portion  of  the  same  reagent,  about  suffi- 
cient to  convert  the  magnesia  also  into  oxalate  (which  remains  in 
solution).  This  excess  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  insure  complete 
precipitation  of  the  lime,  as  oxalate  of  lime  is  slightly  soluble  in  solution 
of  chloride  of  magnesium  not  mixed  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (Expt. 
No.  92).  Let  the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours  in  a  moderately  warm 
place,  decant  the  supernatant  clear  fluid,  as  far  as  practicable,  ih>m  the 
precipitated  oxalate  of  lime,  mixed  with  a  little  oxalate  of  magnesia,  on 
to  a  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  once  in  the  same  way  by  decanta- 
tion,  then  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  water,  then  ammonia  in 
slight  excess,  and  a  little  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Let  the  fluid  stand  until 
the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  then  pour  on  to  the  previous 
filter,  transfer  the  precipitate  finally  to  the  latter,  and  proceed  exactly 
as  directed  §  103,  2,  6,  a.  The  first  filtrate  contains  the  larger  portion 
of  the  magnesia,  the  second  the  remainder.  Evaporate  the  second  fil- 
trate, acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  a  small  volume,  then  mix  the 
two  fluids,  and  precipitate  the  magnesia  with  phosphate  of  soda  as 
directed  §  104,  2.     If  the  quantity  of  ammonia  salts  present  is  con* 

*  Annal  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  110,  287.  t  Pogg.  AnnaU  110,  296. 
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siderable,  the  estimation  of  the  magnesia  is  rendered  more  accurate  by 
evaporating  the  fluidS)  in  a  large  platinum  or  silver  dish,*  to  dryness, 
and  igniting  the  residuary  saline  mass,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in 
a  smaller  platinum  dish,  until  the  ammonia  salts  are  expelled.  The 
residue  is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  heat  applied, 
the  fluid  filtered^  and  finally  precipitated  with  ammonia  and  phosphate 
of  soda. 

Numerous  experiments  have  convinced  me  that  this  method,  which 
is  so  frequently  employed,  gives  accurate  results  only  if  the  foregoing 
instructions  are  strictly  complied  with.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  the 
quantity  of  magnesia  present  is  relatively  small,  that  a  single  precipi- 
tation with  oxalate  of  ammonia  may  be  found  sufficient  (comp.  Expt. 
No.  93). 

h.  In  the  case  of  lime  and  magnesia  combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  33 
dissolve  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  ammonia 
"until  a  copious  precipitate  forms ;  redissolve  this  by  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  and  precipitate  the  lime  from  the  solution  with  an  excess  of  oxa- 
late of  ammonia.  To  determine  the  magnesia,  precipitate  the  filtrate 
with  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda.  As  free  acetic  acid  by  no  means 
prevents  the  precipitation  of  small  quantities  of  oxalate  of  magnesia, 
the  precipitate  contains  some  magnesia,  and,  as  oxalate  of  lime  is  not 
quite  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  the  filtrate  contains  some  lime ;  these 
two  sources  of  error  compensate  each  other  in  some  measure.  In  accu- 
rate analyses,  however,  these  trifling  admixtures  of  magnesia  and  lime 
are  afterwards  separated  from  the  weighed  precipitates  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  respectively. 

7.  Method  hosed  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Nitrate  of  Strontia  in 

Alcohol. 

Strontia  from  Lime  {after  Strometer). 

Treat  the  nitrates  with  absolute  alcohol,  to  which  an  equal  volume  34 
of  ether  should  be  added  (H.  Rose).  Filter  off  the  undissolved  nitrate 
of  strontia,  wash  with  the  mixtiire  of  alcohol  and  ether,  dissolve  in 
water,  and  determine  as  sulphate  of  strontia  (§  102,  1).  Precipitate 
the  lime  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  results  are  satis- 
&ctory. 

8.  Indirect  Method. 
Strontia  from  Lime. 

Determine  both  bases  first  as  carbonates,  precipitating  them  either  35 
with  carbonate  or  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (§§  102,  103) ;  then  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  them,  and  calculate  the  amotmt  of 
strontia  and  of  lime  as  directed  in  §  200.  The  determination  of  the 
carbonic  acid  may  be  effected  by  fusion  with  vitrified  borax  (§  139, 
II.,  c),  but  the  application  of  a  moderate  white  heat,  such  as  is  given  by 
a  good  gas  blowpipe  without  the  use  of  a  crucible  jacket,  is  alone  sufili- 
cient  to  drive  out  all  the  carbonic  acid  from  both  the  carbonates  (F.  G. 
SchaffgotschJ).     I  can  strongly  recommend  this  method.     It  is  weU 

*  A  porcelain  dish  does  bot  answer  so  well  (see  Expt.  No.  8). 
+  If  the  process  of  evaporation  has  been  conducted  in  a  silver  vesseli  a  little  chlo^ 
ride  uf  silver  will  often  separate. 

?  Pogg.  Annal.  113,  615. 
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to  precipitate  the  carbonates  hot,  to  press  the  precipitate  cautiously  down 
in  the  platinum  crucible  and  turn  over  the  agglomerated  cake  every 
now  and  then  till,  after  repeated  ignitions,  the  weight  has  become  con- 
stant. The  results  are  good,  if  neither  of  the  bases  is  present  in  too 
minute  quantity. 

The  indirect  separation  may  of  course  be  effected  by  means  of  other  36 
salts,  and  can  be  used  also  for  the  determination  of  lime  in  presence  of 

BABTTA  or  of  BARYTA  IN  PRESENCE  OF  STRONTIA.     In  the  expulsiou  of  Car- 

bonic  acid  from  carbonate  of  baryta  vitrified  borax  must  be  used 
(§  139,  n.,  c), 

third  group. 

Aluhina — Sesquioxide  of  Chromixtm. 

t 

I.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Third  Group  from  the 

Alkalies. 

§  155. 

1.  From  Ammonia. 

a.  Salts  of  alumina  and  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  may  be  sepa-  37 
rated  from  salts  of  ammonia  by  ignition.     However,  in  the  case  of 
alumina,  this  method  is  applicable  only  in  the  absence  of  chlorine 
(volatilization  of  chloride  of  aluminium).     The  safest  way,  therefore, 

is  to  mix  the  compound  with  carbonate  of  soda  before  igniting. 

b.  Determine  the  ammonia  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  99,  3,  38 
using  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia. 
The  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  are  then  determined  in  the 
residue  in  the  same  way  as  in  39* 

2.  From  Potassa  and  Soda. 

a.  Precipitate  and  determine  the  sesquioxide    of  chromium    and  39 
alumina  as  directed  in  §  105,  a,  and  §  106,  a.     The  filtrate  contains 
the  alkalies,  which  are  then  freed  from  the  salt  of  ammonia  formed, 
by  evaporation  to  dryness  and  ignition. 

b.  Alumina  may  be  separated  also  from  potassa  and  soda,  by  heating  40 
the  nitrates  (see  42)< 

II.  Separation  of  the    Oxides  of  the   Third   Group  from   the 

Alkaline  Earths. 

§156. 

Index  .—The  Nos.  refer  to  thoM  in  the  margin. 

Alumina  from  baryta,  41,  46,  47. 

„  BtroDtia,  41,  46,  47. 

,,  lime,  41,  46,  48,  49,  50. 

,,  magoeeia,  41,  46,  49,  60. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  from  the  alkaline  earths,  51,  62, 

Separation  of  Alumina  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

A.  General  Methods, 
The  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  Alumina. 

I.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Alumina  by  Ammonictj 

and  upon  its  Solution  in  Solution  of  Soda. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  hot  solution  (preferably  in  a  platinum  41 
dish)  with  a  tolerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  if  such  be  not 

II.  B  B 
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abeady  present,  add  ammonia  in  moderate  excess,  and  boil  till  no 
more  free  ammonia  is  observable.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  little 
magnesia,  and  also  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  baryta,  or 
strontia  are  at  first  precipitated  along  with  the  alumina ;  on  the  boiling 
with  chloride  of  ammonium,  the  coprecipitated  alkaline  earths  re- 
dissolve,  so  that  the  alumina  finally  retains  only  an  unweighable  or 
scarcely  weighable  trace  of  magnesia.  Allow  to  deposit,  and  proceed 
with  tlie  alumina  determination  according  to  §  105,  a.  Afler  it  has 
been  weighed  fuse  it  for  a  long  time  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  dissolve 
the  fused  mass  in  water,  and  determine  any  silicic  acid*  that  may 
remain.  The  solution,  when  mixed  with  potassa  in  excess,  will  not 
appear  perfectly  clear,  but  will  contain  a  few  flocks  of  magnesia.  If 
there  is  any  amount  of  the  latter,  filter  it  off,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid, 
precipitate  with  ammonia,  boil  till  the  fluid  ceases  to  smell  of  ammonia, 
filter,  evaporate  the  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  a  platinum  capstde,  ignite, 
weigh  the  residual  magnesia,  deduct  it  firom  the  alumina  and  add  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  principal  quantity  of  the  magnesia.  In  order  to 
the  further  separation  of  the  alkaline  earths,  acidify  the  fluid  containing 
them  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  (preferably  in  a  platinum  dish) 
to  a  small  bulk,  and  while  still  warm  add  ammonia  just  in  excess. 
A  small  precipitate  of  alumina  is  sometimes  formed  at  this  stage ; 
filter  off,  wash  and  weigh  with  the  principal  precipitate.  In  the 
filtrate  determine  the  alkaline  earths  according  to  §  154. 

2.  Method  based  upon  the  unequal  Decomposahility  of  the  Nitrates 
at  a  Moderate  Heat  (DEViLLEf ). 

To  make  this  simple  and  convenient  method  applicable,  the  bases  42 
must  be  present  as  pure  nitrates.  Evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum 
dish,  and  heat  gradually,  with  the  cover  on,  in  the  sand-  or  air-bath 
— or,  better  still,  on  a  thick  iron  disk,  with  two  cavities,  one  for 
the  platinum  dish,  the  other,  filled  with  brass  filings,  for  the  thermo- 
meter (com  p.  §  31) — to  from  200°  to  250°,  until  a  glass  rod  moistened 
with  ammonia  ceases  to  indicate  further  evolution  of  nitric  acid  fumes. 
You  may  also,  without  risk,  continue  to  heat  until  nitrous  acid  vapors 
form.  The  residue  consists  of  alumina,  nitrates  of  baryta,  strontia, 
and  lime,  and  nitrate  and  basic  nitrate  of  magnesia. 

Moisten  the  mass  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, and  heat  gently,  but  do  not  evaporate  to  dryness.  Repeat  this 
operation  until  no  further  evolution  of  ammonia  is  perceptible.  (The 
basic  nitrate  of  magnesia,  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  as  neutral  nitrate  of  magnesia.) 
Add  water,  and  digest  at  a  gentle  heat. 

If  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  has  evolved  only  imperceptible 
traces  of  ammonia,  pour  hot  water  into  the  dish,  stir,  and  add  a 
drop  of  dilute  ammonia ;  this  must  cause  no  turbidity  in  the 
fluid  ;  should  the  fluid  become  turbid,  this  proves  that  the  heating 
of  the  nitrates  has  not  been  continued  long  enough ;  in  which  case 
you  must  again  evaporate  the  contents  of  the  dish,  and  heat  once 
more. 
•^  .   The  alumina  remains  undissolved  in  the^form  of  a  dense  granular 

*  A.  small  quantity  will  always  be  fouDd  if  yQU  have  boiled  in  a  glass  or  porcelain 

t  Joani.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  1853,  60,  9. 
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substance.  Decant  af\;er  digestion,  and  wash  with  boiling  water; 
ignite  strongly  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  the  separation  has  been 
effected,  and  weigh.  Separate  the  alkaline  earths  as  directed  §  154. 
In  the  same  way  alumina  may  be  separated  abo  from  potassa  and 
soda. 

3.  Method  in  which  the  processes  of  1  and  2  are  combined. 
Precipitate  the  alumina  as  in  41?  wash  in  the  same  way  as  there  43 

directed,  then  treat  while  still  moist  with  nitric  acid,  and  proceed  ac- 
cording to  42  to  remove  the  trifling  amount  of  magnesia,  &c.,  coprcci- 
pitated ;  add  the  solution  obtained  to  the  principal  solution  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  and  treat  the  fluid  as  directed  in  41*  This  method 
may  be  employed  also  in  the  case  of  chlorides ;  it  will  be  sometimes 
foimd  useful. 

4.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Alumina  by  Acetate  or 

Formiate  of  Soda  upon  boiling. 
The  same  process  as  for  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  firopa  44 
the  alkaline  earths.     The  method  is  employed  more  particularly  when 
both  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  have  to  be  separated  &om  alka- 
line earths  at  the  same  time. 

5.  Method  based  on  the  Precipitation  of  Alumina  by  Succinate  of 

Ammonia. 
Proceed  as  for  the  precipitation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  the  same  45 
reagent  (§  113,  1,  o);    especially  to  be  employed,  when  alumina  and 
sesquioxide  of  iron  are  both  to  be  separated  from  alkaline  earths  at  the 
same  time. 

6.  Method  based  upon  the  Formation  of  a  Soluble  Alkaline  Alumi- 

note  in  the  dry  way. 
See  116.  46 

B.  Special  Methods. 

Some  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  Alumina, 

1.  Methods  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  some  of  the  Salts  of  the 
Alkaline  Earths. 

a.  Bartta  and  Strontia  from  Alumina. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  with  sulphuric  add  (§§  101  and  47 
102),  and  the  alumina  from  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  105,  a.     This 
method  is  especially  suited  for  the  separation  of  baryta  from  alumina. 

b.  Lime  from  Alumina. 

Add  ammonia  to  the  solution  until  a  permanent  precipitate  forms,  48 
then  acetic  acid  until  this  precipitate  is  redissolved,  then  acetate  of 
ammonia,  and  finally  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess  (§  103,  2, 
by  /3) ;  allow  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  to  deposit  in  the  cold, 
then  filter,  and  precipitate  the  alumina  firom  the  filtrate  as  directed 
§  105,  a.     Compare  115. 

c.  Magnesia  and  small  quantities  of  Lime  from  Alumina. 

Mix  with  some  tartaric  acid,  supersaturate  with  ammonia  and  from  '49 
the  clear  fiuid  (in  the  presence  of  enough  alumina  no  tartrate  of  lime 
is  precipitated)  precipitate  firist  the  lime  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  then 
the  magnesia  by  phosphate  of  soda.     K  the  alumina  is  to  be  determined    - 

3b2 
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in  the  filtrate,  the  latter  must  be  evaporated  with  addition  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  nitre  to  dryness,  the  residue  ignited,  soitened  with  water, 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  (not  in  the  platinum  dish),  and  the 
alumina  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  ammonio-phosphate  of  mag* 
nesia  which  may  contain  basic  tartrate  of  magnesia  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitated  with  ammonia,  then^  dried  and 
weighed. 

2.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Alumina  hy  Carbonate 
of  Baryta. 

Alumina  from  Magnesia,  and  small  quantities  of  Lime. 

Mix  the  slightly  acid  dilute  fluid  in  a  flask,  with  carbonate  of  baryta  50 
(shaken  up  with  water),  in  moderate  excess ;  cork  the  fiask  and  let  the 
mixture  stand  in  the  cold  until  the  hydrated  alumina  has  subsided, 
wash  by  decantation  three  times,  filter,  and  then  determine  the  alumina 
in  the  precipitate  as  directed  47  \  ii^  ^he  filtrate,  first  precipitate  the 
baryta  by  sulphuric  acid  (28))  ^i^d  then  separate  the  lime  and  mag- 
nesia according  to  §  154. 

Separation  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  from   the  Alkaline 
Earths. 

The  best  way  to  effect  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  51 
from  all  the  alkaline  earths  at  the  same  time,  is  to  convert  the  sesqui- 
oxide into  chromic  acid.  For  this  purpose  the  pulverized  substance  is 
mixed  with  2  J  parts  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  and  2  J  parts  of  nitrate 
of  potassa,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  to  fusion. 
On  treating  the  fused  mass  with  hot  water,  the  chromium  dissolves  as 
alkaline  chromate  ;  the  residue  contains  the  alkaline  earths  as  carbo- 
nates, or  in  the  caustic  state  (magnesia).  The  chromium  in  the 
solution  is  determined  as  directed  §  180. 

I  need  hardly  observe  that  sesquioxide  of  chromium  may  also  be  52 
separated  from  baryta  and,  though  less  perfectly,  from  strontia^  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  acid  solution  of  the  substance. 
Sesquioxide  of  chromium  cannot  be  separated  by  ammonia  from  the 
alkaline  earths,  since,  even  though  carbonic  acid  be  completely  ex- 
cluded, particles  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  thrown  down  with  the 
sesquioxide  of  chromium.  From  solutions  containing  a  salt  of  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium,  lime  cannot  be  precipitated  completely  by 
oxalate  of  ammonia ;  but  it  may  be  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol 
(§  108,  1). 

in.  Separation  of  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  from  Alumina. 

§157. 

a.  Fuse  the  oxides  with  2  parts  by  weight  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  53 
4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  treat  the  fused 
mass  with  boiling  water,  rinse  the  contents  of  the  crucible  into  a 
porcelain  dish  or  beaker,  add  a  somewhat  large  quantity  of  chlorate 
of  potassa,  supersaturate  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to 
the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  add,  during  the  latter  process,  some  more 
chlorate  of  potassa  in  portions,  to  remove  the  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
Dilute  now  with  water,  and  precipitate  the  alumina  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia  or  ammonia  as  directed  in  §  105,  a.     The  alumina  falls  down 
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free  from  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  In  the  filtrate  the  chromium  is 
determined  as  directed  §  130.  If  you  omit  the  evaporation  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  part  of  the  chromic  will  be  reduced 
by  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  fluid,  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  will 
accordingly,  upon  addition  of  ammonia,  precipitate  with  the  alumina. 
(Dexter*). 

b.  Dissolve  the  oxides  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  soda  or  potassa  54 
solution  in  sufficient  excess  and  saturate  the  clear  green  solution  with 
chlorine  gas.  The  sesquioxide  of  chromium  wiU  be  converted  into 
chromic  acid,  and  the  alumina  partially  separated.  When  the  fluid 
has  become  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  heat  to  remove  the  excess  of  chlo- 
rine, add  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  digest  to  destroy  the  hypochlorous 
acid  and  precipitate  the  still  dissolved  alumina,  filter  off  the  alumina, 
and  determine  it  according  to  §  105,  a.  In  the  fluid  the  chromium  is 
determined  according  to  §  130,  I,  a.  (WoHLERf). 


FOURTH  GROUP. 

OXIDE    OP    ZINC — ^PROTOXIDE    OF    MANGANESE — ^PROTOXIDE     OF    NICKEL 

PROTOXIDE     OF     COBALT — PROTOXIDE    OF    IRON — SESQUIOXIDE    OF   IRON 

— (sesquioxide  OF  uranium). 

I.  Separation   of   the   Oxides  of    the  Fourth  Group  from  the 

Alkalies. 

§158. 
'   A.  General  Methods. 

1.  All  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  Ammonia. 

Proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  55 
alumina  firom  ammonia,  37-  ^^  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
oxides  of  the  fourth  group  comport  themselves,  upon  ignition  with 
chloride  of  ammonium,  as  follows: — Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  partly 
volatilized  as  sesquichloride ;  the  oxides  of  manganese  are  converted 
into  protochloride  of  manganese,  containing  protosesquioxide  of  that 
metal;  the  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  ;  oxide  of  zinc  volatilizes,  with  access  of  air,  as  chloride  of  :;inc 
(H.  Rose).  It  is,  therefore,  generally  the  safest  way  to  add  carbonate 
of  soda.     The  ammonia  is  determined  in  a  separate  portion. 

2.  All  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  f^om  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Mix  the  solution  in  a  fiask  with  chloride  of  ammonium  if  necessary,  56 
add  ammonia  till  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  then  yellow  sulphide  of 
ammonium  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  fill  the  flask  nearly 
to  the  top  with  water,  cork  it,  allow  the  precipitated  sulphides  to 
subside,  and  then  filter  them  off  from  the  fluid  containing  the  alkalies.  In 
performing  this  process  the  precautionary  rules  given  under  the  heads  of 
the  several  metals  in  question  (§§  108 — 1 13)  must  be  borne  in  mind.}  (If 
notwithstanding,  the  filtrate  is  brownish,  acidify  it  with  acetic  acid,  boil 
and  filter  off  the  small  quantity  of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  which  then 
separates.)     Acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate,  filter 

*  Fogg.  Anxud.  89,  142.  f  AnniO.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  106,  121. 

X  Nickel  and  cobalt  maj  be  separated  from  the  alkalies  also  in  the  manner  given 

in  83. 
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off  the  sulphur,  if  necessary,  continue  the  evaporation  to  dryness,  ignite 
the  residue  to  remoye  the  ammonia  salts,  and  determine  the  alkalies  by 
the  methods  given  §  152. 

B.  Special  Methods, 

1.  Oxide    of    Zinc  from   Potassa  and   Soda,   by  precipitating  57 
the  zinc  from  the  solution  of  the  acetates  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (see  82)« 

2.  Protoxide  of  Nickel  and  Protoxide  of  CJobalt  from  the 
Alkalies,  by  igniting  the  chlorides  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
gas  (see  88)- 

3.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Potassa  and  Soda,  by  precipitat- 
ing the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  iimmania ;  or  by  heating  the 
nitrates  (see  42)- 

4.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  the  Alkalies. 

a.  Saturate  the  solution   with   chlorine y   and   precipitate  the  58 
manganese — as    hydrated    sesquioxide — with   carbonate    of 
baryta  or  ammonia.     The  latter  precipitant  is  apt  to  leave 
some  manganese  in  solution. 

h.  Precipitate  the  manganese  with  peroxide  of  lead  (Gibbs)  ; 
(see  63)«  The  acid  with  which  the  bases  are  combined  may 
be  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sulphuric.  If  the  choice  is  allowed, 
select  the  first. 

c.  Heat  the  nitrates  (Deyille)  ;  (see  66)- 

II.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  the 

Alkaline  Earths. 

§159. 

Index  :^-The  Nos.  refer  to  thoso^in  the  margin. 

Oxide  of  tine  from  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  69,  60,  61,  68. 
„  magnesia,  59,  61. 

.   Protoxide  of  manganese  from  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime^  59,  60,  63 — 67. 
,,  magnesia,  59,  63 — 67. 

Protoxides  of  nickd  and  ea^aU  from  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  59,  60,  68,  70. 

,,  magnesia,  59,  69. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  from  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  59,  60,  62. 
„  magnesia,  59,  62. 

A,  General  Method, 

All  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

Add  to  the  solution  chloride  of  ammonium,  and,  if  acid,  also  59 
ammonia,  and  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  as  in  56*  Take 
care  to  use  slightly  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  perfectly  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  free  from  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  to  employ  it  in  sufficient  excess.  Insert  the  cork,  and 
let  the  flask  stand  for  some  time,  to  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside, 
then  wash  quickly,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  out  of  the  contact  of  air, 
with  water  to  which  some  sulphide  of  ammonium  has  been  added. 
Acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat,  filter  from  the  sulphur, 
and  separate  the  alkaline  earths,  as  directed  in  §  154.  If  the  filtrate 
is  brownish  from  a  little  dissolved  sulphide  of  nickel,  acidify  it  with 
acetic  acid  instead  of  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boil,  and  filter. 
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If  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline  earths  is  rather  considerable,  it  is 
advisable  to  treat  the  slightly  washed  precipitate  once  more  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  (in  presence  of  nickel  or  cobalt,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
effect  complete  solution,)  heat  the  solution  gently  for  some  time,  and 
then  reprecipitate  in  the  same  way. 

If  we  have  merely  to  effect  the  removal  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  we  may 
also,  after  addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  acidiiy  with  acetic  acid^ 
and  filter.  Cobalt  alone  may  be  separated  as  follows  :  after  precipitat- 
ing the  ammoniacal  solution  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  boil  the 
whole  till  the  free  ammonia  has  escaped,  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  and  ammonia,  and  filter  (H.  Rose*). 

B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Baryta,  Strontia,  and  Lime,  from  the  whole  of  the  Oxides 

OF  the  Fourth  Group. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  from  the  acid  solution  with  60 
sulphuric  acid  (§§  101  and  102),  in  the  presence  of  lime  add 
\ — I  volume  of  strong  alcohol  {§  103).     For  baryta  this  method 
is  preferable  to  all  others. 

2.  Oxide  of  Zinc  from  the  Alkaline  Earths.  ^ 

Convert  the  bases  into  acetates,  and  precipitate  the  zinc  from  the  61 
solution  as  directed  in  §  108,  1,  6. 

3.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

a.  Mix  the  somewhat  acid  solution  with  enough  chloride  of  62 
ammonium,  heat  to  boiling,  add  slight  excess  of  ammonia, 
boil,  till  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  expelled,  and  filter.  The 
solution  is  free  from  iron,  the  precipitate  is  free  from  lime, 
baryta,  and  strontia,  but  contains  a  very  slight  trace  of 
magnesia  (H.  RosEf). 

h.  Precipitate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  as  basic  acetate  or  formiate 
(§  113,  1,  (i).  The  method  is  good  and  can  frequently  be 
employed. 

e.  Precipitate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  succinate  of  ammonia 

(§  113,  1,  c). 

d.  Decompose  the  nitrates  by  heat  (42)- 

e.  Precipitate  the  dilute  slightly  acid  solution  with  carbonate  of 
baryta,  and  filter,  after  short  digestion  in  the  cold  (50)-  Oiily 
applicable  in  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  firom  lime 
and  magnesia. 

4.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

a.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  separation  of  Manganese  as  Sesquioxide 
or  JBinoxide. 

a,  GiBBs's  Method. J — ^Add  to  the  perfectly/  neutral  solution  of  the  63 
bases,  which  may  be  combined  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid,|| 

•  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  416.  +  Ibid.  110,  800. 

J  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  54. 
I)  Hydrochloric  acid  deserves  the  preference  if,  besides  the  alkaline  earths,  alkalies 
pxe  present ;  if  not,  nitric  acid  is  preferable. 
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or,  in  the  case  of  magnesia,  with  sulphuric  acid,  pure  binoxide  of  lead^* 
in  the  proportion  of  5  grm.  binoxide  to  1  grm.  substance ;  digest  for 
an  hour  at  about  85^,  with  frequent  stirring,  filter  the  fluid  from  the 
precipitate,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  manganese,  probably  as 
sesquioxide,  and  wash  with  boiling  water.  If  magnesia  is  present,  let 
the  digested  fluid  cool,  then  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  before  pro- 
ceeding to  filtration.  Determine  the  alkaline  earths  (and  alkalies)  in 
the  filtrate  as  directed. in  §§152  and  154.  Ignite  the  p^cipitate, 
dissolve  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  separate  the  manganese  and  lead  as 
directed  in  §  1 62.  This  method  is  a  little  complicated  but  exact.  Presence 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  fnterfere  with  the  process,  but  free 
nitric  and  sulphuric  must  not  be  present  (comp.  WiLLf  and  H.  RoseJ). 

/3.  Schiel's  Method||. — Add  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  car-  64 
bonate  of  soda  until  the  fiuid  is  nearly  neutralized,  mix  with  acetate  of 
soda,  dilute  sufficiently,  and  then  conduct  chlorine  gas  into  the  mixture. 
The  acetate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  decomposed,  and  the  whole  of 
the  manganese  separates  as  binoxide.  The  alkaline  earths  remain  in 
solution.  Experiments  made  by  RivoT,  Beudakt  and  Daguin,  and 
also  in  my  laboratory,  have  shown  that  an  acetic  or  nitric  acid  solution 
answers  better  than  one  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  kept 
heated  to  between  50°  and  60°,  whilst  the  chlorine  gas  is  transmitted 
though  it ;  as  soon  as  the  binoxide  has  separated,  the  transmission  of 
the  gas  is  stopped.  I  have  found  that  the  protosesquioxide  of  man- 
ganese obtained  by  the  ignition  of  the  binoxide  so  produced  contained 
alkali.  The  binoxide  must  therefore  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  as  directed  §  109,  1,  a.  Instead  of 
chlorine  gas,  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  or  of  hypochlorite  of  soda 
may  be  used.  In  using  the  latter,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  fiuid 
always  slightly  acid  by  acetic  acid.     The  method  is  good. 

y.  H.  KosE^  recommends  to  mix  the  dilute  solution  with  acetate  of  65 
soda,  heat  and  saturate  with  chlorine  gas,  then  to  the  fiuid,  which 
becomes  red  from  the  formation  of  permanganic  acid,  to  add  excess  of 
ammonia  (in  presence  of  much  magnesia,  also  chloride  of  ammonium), 
to  boil,  till  all  free  ammonia  is  expelled,  and  filter  off  the  precipitated 
sesquioxide  of  manganese.  The  manganese  may  also  b^e  completely  pre- 
cipitated from  a  dilute  cold  fiuid  saturated  with  chlorine  by  means  of 
carbonate  of  baryta. 

d.  Deville^s  Method.** — The  bases  must  be  present  as  nitrates.  66 
Heat  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  to  from  200°  to  250°,  until  the  forma- 
tion of  fumes  has  completely  ceased,  and  the  mass  has  become  black ; 
and  proceed  in  all  other  respects  as  directed  in  42*  The  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  organic  matter,  or  the  action  of  a  too  intense  heat, 
may  cause  the  reduction  of  traces  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  their 
solution  in  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  these  traces  will  be  found  with  the 
magnesia. 

*  The  binoxide  of  lead  prepared  from  red  lead  is  not  adapted  for  Dse  in  this  process, 
on  nooount  of  the  impurities  which  it  contaiDS.  Pure  binoxide  may  be  obtAided  by 
treating  the  hydrated  oxide  diffused  in  water,  with  chlorine,  washing  the  product  with 
boiliog  water,  digesting  with  nitric  acid,  and  washing  again. 

t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Phann.  86,  62.  i  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  413. 

Q  SUlim.  Joum.  15,  276.  t  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  805. 

**  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  60,  11. 
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h.  Jfethods  hosed  upon  the  Volumetric  determination  of  Manganese^ 
according  to  Bunsen  and  Kbiegeb.* 

a.  Manganese  from  Magnesia. 

Precipitate  with  solution  of  soda  (§  109,  1,  b).     Wash  the  precipi-  67 
tate  thoroughly,  ignite,  and  weigh.     If  the  quantity  of  magnesia  pre- 
sent is  sufficient,  the  residue  has  the  formula, 

Mn,  0„  Mg  0  +  a;  Mg  O.* 

Treat  a  weighed  sample  of  it  as  directed  in  §  142 ;  this  will  give 
the  quantity  of  the  manganese  (1  eq.  chlorine,  or  liberated  iodine, 
corresponds  to  1  eq.  Mn,  0,),  and,  by  difference,  the  quantity  of  the 
magnesia. 

/3.  From  Baryta  and  Strontia. 

Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda  (§  109,  1,  a).  The  ignited  pre- 
cipitate has  the  formula, 

Mn,  0„  Ba  O  +  a:  Ba  O,  C  O,. 

Treat  a  sample  as  in  a ;  this  will  give  the  quantity  of  the  manganese. 
To  find  that  of  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  deduct  the  weight  of  the  ses- 
quioxide  of  manganese  from  that  of  the  weighed  precipitate,  and  add 
to  the  difference  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  has  been  expelled  by  the 
sesquioxide  of  manganese,  that  is,  for  each  eq.  Mn,  O^  1  eq.  C  O^. 

y.  From  Lime. 

Proceed  as  in  /3 ;  but  after  ignition,  moisten  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, dry,  and  ignite  gently,  and  repeat  the  same  operation  until  the 
weight  remains  constant. 

Here,  however,  it  is  better  to  ignite  the  precipitate  over  the  blast 
gas-lamp  until  the  lime  has  become  caustic. 

N.B. — This  method  of  volumetric  determination  of  manganese  pre- 
supposes the  presence  of  more  than  1  eq.  Mg  O,  Ca  O,  (&c.,  to  1  eq. 
Mn,  O, ;  for  if  the  case  is  difEerent,  the  residue  contains,  besides  Mn,  O,, 
also  Mn,  0> ,  Mn  O.  To  adapt  the  method  also  to  cases  of  the  latter  de- 
scription, ICrieger  recommends  the  following  process :  dissolve  a  sample 
of  the  weighed  precipitate,  add  half  the  weight  of  oxide  of  zinc,  preci  < 
pitate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  ignite  the  precipitate  some  time  in  the  air, 
weigh  the  product,  and  use  it  or  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  for  the  volu- 
metric determination.    It  contains  the  whole  of  the  manganese  as  Mn,0,. 

5.  Protoxide   op    Cobalt,  Protoxide  of  Nickel,   and    Oxide  op 
Zinc,  from  Baryta,  Strontia,  and  Lime. 

Mix  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  add  cyanide  of  potassium,  heat  68 
very  gently,  imtil  the  precipitated  carbonates  of  protoxide  of  cobalt, 
protoxide  of  nickel,  and  oxide  of  zinc  are  redissolved ;  then  filter  the 
alkaline  earthy  carbonates  from  the  solution  of  the  cyanides  in  cyanide 
of  potassiiun.  The  former  are  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  separated  according  to  §  154 ;  the  latter  are  separated  according  to 

§160. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  87,  268. 
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6.  Pkotoxide  or  Cobalt  and  Protoxide  of  Nickel  from  Mag- 

nesia. 

Precipitate  with  a  mixture  of  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  potasaa  and  69 
Bolution  of  caustic  potasaa.  The  precipitate  consists  of  peroxide  of 
nickel,  sesquioxide  of  cobalt,  and  hydrate  of  magnesia;  wash  thoroughly, 
and  digest,  whilst  still  mojst,  at  a  temperature  of  from  30°  to  40°,  with 
an  excess  of  solution  of  cWoride  of  mercury.  In  this  process  a  double 
salt  is  formed  of  Mg  CI '+  3  Hg  CI,  and  the  magnesia  is  disaolfcd,  whilst 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  basic  chloride  of  mercury  precipitates 
(Ullgren*).  Evaporate  the  solution  and  washings,  with  addition  of 
pure  oxide  of  mercury,  and  determine  the  magnesia  as  directed  §  104, 
3,  b.  Kemoye  the  mercury  from  the  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  by 
ignition,  and  separate  the  two  metals  as  directed  below. 

7.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  and  Protoxide  of  Nickel  from  Baryta, 

Strontia,  and  Lime. 

Ignite  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  in  hydrogen  gas  (88)-  70 

ni.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from 
THOSE  of  the  Third,  and  from  each  other. 

§  160. 

Index : — ^The  No8.  refer  to  those  in  the  margin. 

Alumina  from  oxide  of  zino,  71,  72,  79,  80,  82,  99. 

„  protoxide  of  manganese,  71,  72,  73,  75,  79,  80,  92,  94,  108. 

„  protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  71,  72,  74,  79,  80,  99. 

,,  protoxide  of  iron,  71,  72,  73,  74. 

„  sesquioxide  of  iron,  72,  78,  74,  85, 106, 108. 

SetqtUoxide  of  Chromivm  from  oxide  of  zinc,  protoxides  of  manganese,  nickel, 

cobalt,  and  iron,  71,  72,  89. 
,,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  72,  85,  89. 

Analysis  of  chromic  iron,  86,  90,  91'. 
Oxide  of  Zinc  from  alumin^  71,  72,  79,  80,  82,  99. 

„  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  71,  72,  89. 

,,  protoxide  of  manganese,  82,  92,  94,  109. 

„  protoxide  of  nickel,  82,  84,  87,  103,  104. 

„  protoxide  of  cobalt,  82,  84,  87,  93,  97,  101,  104. 

„  sesquioxide  of  iron,  71,  77,  79,  80,  82,  105.  107. 

Protoxide  ofmanganeae  from  alumina,  71,  72,  73,  75,  79,  80,  92,  94,  108. 
,,  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  71,  72,  89. 

„  oxide  of  zinc,  82,  92,  94,  109. 

„  protoxide  of  nickel,  83,  84,  88,  92,  94,  95,  98. 

„  protoxide  of  cobalt,  88,  84,  88,  97,  98,  102. 

„  sesquioxide  of  iron,  71,  75,  77,  79,  80,  81,  108. 

Protoxide  o/nidkeZ  from  alumina,  71,  72,  74,  79,  80,  99. 

„  sesqaioxide  of  chromium,  71,  72,  89. 

„  oxide  of  Zinc,  82,  84,  87,  103,  104. 

„  protoxide  of  manganese,  83,  84,  88,  92,  94,  95,  98. 

„  protoxide  of  oobiJt,  93,  95,  97,  100. 

„  sesquioxide  of  iron,  71,  76,  77,  79,  80,  81,  83,  96, 107. 

Protoxide  of  eobaU  from  alumina,  71,  72,  74,  79,  80,  99. 

„  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  71,  72,  89. 

„  oxide  of  zinc,  82,  84,  87,  93,  97,  101,  104. 

„  protoxide  of  manganese,  83,  84,  88,  97,  98,  102. 

,,  protoxide  of  nickel,  93,  95,  97,  100. 

„  sesquioxide  of  iron,  71,  76,  77,  79,  80,  81,  83,  96. 

*  Berzelius'  Jahresber.  21,  146. 
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Prottmde  of  iron  from  alumma,  71,  72,  78,  74. 

„  sesqaioxide  of  chromium,  71,  72,  89. 

„  Beequioxide  of  iron,  71,  78,  107, 110. 

&92«MaBMie  of  iron  from  alumina,  78,  74,  85,  106. 

Besquioxide  of  chromium,  72,  85,  89. 

oxide  of  rinc,  71,  77,  79,  80,  82,  105,  107. 

protoxide  of  manganese,  71,  75,  77,  79,  80,  81, 

protoxide  of  nickel,  71,  76,  77,  79,  80,  81,  88,  96, 107. 

protoxide  of  cobalt,  71,  76,  77,  79,  80,  81,  83, 96. 

protoxide  of  iron,  71,  78,  107,  110. 
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A.  General  Methods, 

1.  Method  hosed  upon  the  PrecipUatum  of  some  Oxides  hy  Car- 
honate  of  Banfia, 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Alumina,  and   Sesquioxide  of  Chromium, 

FROM  ALL  OTHER  BaSES  OF  THE  FoURTH  GrOUP. 

Mix  the  sufficiently  dilate  solution  of  the  chlorides  or  nitrates,  71 
but  not  sulphates,  which  must  contain  a  little  free  acid,*  in  a  flask, 
with  a  moderate  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta  diffused  in  water ; 
cork,  and  allow  to  stand  some  time  in  the  cold,  with  occasional 
shaking.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium, are  completely  separated,!  whilst  the  other  bases  remain  in 
solution,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  traces  of  protoxide  of  cobalt 
and  protoxide  of  nickel,  which  will  generally  fall  down  with  the  preci- 
pitated oxides.  This  may  be  prevented,  at  least  as  regards  nickel,  by 
addition  of  chloride  of  ammoniimi  to  the  fluid  to  be  precipitated 
(ScHWARZENBERO  \).  Decaut,  stir  up  with  cold  water,  allow  to  deposit, 
decant  again,  filter,  and  wash  with  cold  water.  The  precipitate  con- 
tains, besides  the  precipitated  oxides,  carbonate  of  baryta;  and  the 
filtrate,  besides  the  non-precipitated  oxides,  a  salt  of  baryta. 

If  protoxide  of  iron  is  present, 
and  it  is  wished  to  separate  it* by 
this  method  from  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  <&c.,  the  air  must  be  excluded 
during  the  whole  of  the  operation. 
In  that  case,  the  solution  of  the 
substance,  the  precipitation,  and  the 
washing  by  decantation,  are  effected 
in  a  fiask  {A^  ^%,  82),  through 
which  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted 
(d\  The  washing  water,  boiled  free 
from  air,  and  cooled  out  of  contact 
of  air  (preferably  in  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid),  is  poured  in  through 
a  funnel  tube  (c),  and  the  fluid 
drawn  off  by  means  of  a  movable 
syphon  (6) ;  all  the  tubes  are  fitted 
air-tight  into  the  cork;  they  are 
smeared  with  tallow. 


Fig.  82. 


*  If  ihera  IB  much  free  acid,  the  greater  part  of  it  must  first  be  saturated  with  car* 
bonate  of  soda. 

t  The  separation  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  requires  the  most  time. 

X  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  97,  216. 
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2.  Method  hosed  upon  the  Predpitaiion  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth 

Group ^  hy  Sulphide  of  Sodium,  or  Sulpliide  of  Ammonium, 

from  Alkaline  Solution  ejected  with  the  aid  of  Tartaric  Add, 

Alumina  and  S£squioxid£  of  Chromium  from  the  Oxides  of 
THE  Fourth  Group. 

Mix  the  solution  with  tartaric  acid,  then  with  pure  solution  of  soda  72 
or  potassa  until  the  fluid  has  cleared  again;*  add  sulphide  of  sodium 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  allow  it  to  deposit  until  the  supernatant 
fluid  no  longer  exhibits  a  greenish  or  brownish  tint ;  decant,  stir  the 
precipitate  up  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  sodium,  decant  again, 
transfer  the  precipitate,  which  contains  all  the  metals  of  the  fourth 
group,  to  a  filter,  wash  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  sodium,  and 
separate  the  metals  as  directed  in  B.  Add  to  the  filtrate  nitrate  of 
potassa,  and  evaporate  to  dryness ;  fuse  the  residue,  and  separate  the 
alumina  firom  the  chromic  acid  formed,  as  directed  §  157.  If  you  have 
merely  to  separate  alumina  from  the  oxides  of  the  fourth  group,  it  is 
better,  afler  addition  of  tartaric  acid,  to  supersaturate  with  ammonia, 
add  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  precipitate  in  a  flask  with  sulphide  of  • 
ammonium.  When  the  precipitate  has  settled  it  is  filtered  off  and 
washed  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  filtrate  is 
evaporated  with  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa  to 
dryness,  fused,  and  the  alumina  determined  in  the  residue. 

B.  Special  Methods, 

1.    Methods  based  upon  the  Solubility  of  Alumma  in  Caustic 
Alkalies, 1[ 

a.  Alumina  from  Protoxide  and  Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  and  Small 
Quantities  of  Protoxide  of  Manganese  (but  not  from  the  protoxides 
of  nickel  and  cobalt). 

Heat  the  rather  concentrated  acid  solution  in  a  flask  to  boiling,  73 
remove  firom  the  gas,  and  reduce  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  present  by  sul- 
phite of  soda.    Replace  the  fluid  over  the  lamp,  keep  boiling  some  time, 
and  then  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  solution  of  pure  soda 
or  potassa  in  excess,  and  boil  for  some  time. 

If  the  analysed  substance  contains  muqh  iron,  the  precipitate  will 
become  black  and  granular,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  iron  has  been 
converted  into  protosesquioxide.  The  t^idency  to  bumping,  preceding 
the  actual  ebullition  of  the  fluid,  may  be  guarded  against  by  means  of 
a  spiral  coil  of  platinum  wire  placed  in  the  liquid,  or  by  constant  agi- 
tation of  the  latter :  when  ebullition  has  once  set  in,  there  is  no  further 
need  of  these  precautions.  Remove  the  fluid  now  from  the  gas,  allow 
to  deposit,  pass  the  clear  fluid  through  a  filter,  which  must  not  be  over- 
porous,  boU  the  precipitate  again  with  a  firesh  quantity  of  solution  of 
soda,  then  wash  it,  first  by  decantation,  afterwards  on  the  filter  with 
hot  water.  Acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boil 
with  some  chlorate  of  potassa  (to  destroy  any  traces  of  organic  matter), 
concentrate  by  evaporation,  and  precipitate  the  alumina  as  directed 

*  Sesquioxide  of  obromium  and  oxide  of  zinc  cannot  be  obtained  together  in  alka- 
line solution  (Chancel,  Compt.  rend.  48,  927  ;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  70,  378). 

+  Instead  ot  solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  ebbylamine  may  also  be  used  to  effect  the 
separation  of  alumina  from  iron  (Sonnenscheini  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  148). 
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§  105,  a.*  The  boiling  of  the  precipitated  oxides  with  the  solution  of 
soda  is  effected  best  in  a  somewhat  capacious  silver  or  platinum  dish. 
A  solution  of  soda  containing  alumina  and  silica  must  be  particularly 
avoided. 

If  sesquioxide  of  chromium  was  present  in  the  analysed  substance, 
you  will  iind  the  principal  portion  of  it  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron; 
but  a  small  quantity  has  been  oxidized  to  chromic  acid,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly found  in  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  alumina. 

b»  The  method  described  in  a  is  often  employed  also  in  a  modified 
form,  omitting  the  reduction  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  in  which  case 
the  process  is  performed  as  follows : — ^Precipitate  with  ammonia,  de- 
cant, filter,  wash,  transfer  the  precipitate  still  moist  to  a  platinum  dish, 
without  the  aid  of  water,  and  remove  the  last  particles  adhering  to  the 
filter  by  means  of  warm  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  allowed  to  drop 
into  the  platinum  dish.  The  aqueous  washings  of  the  filter  are  kept 
separate.  When  the  precipitate  in  the  platinum  dish  has  dissolved, 
add,  very  cautiously,  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  or  car- 
bonate of  soda,  until  the  free  acid  is  almost  neutralized,  and  apply  heat, 
finally  to  boiling ;  after  this,  remove  the  lamp,  and  add  a  lump  of  pure 
hydrate  of  potassa  sufficiently  large  to  redissolve  the  precipitated  alu- 
mina, leaving  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  undissolved.  Einse 
the  platinum  dish  now  into  the  beaker  which  contains  the  washings  of 
the  filter ;  wash  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  first  by  decantation,  then  upon 
the  filter  with  boiling  water,  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  in  a. 

If  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  intended  to  separate  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  alumina,  contains  lime  or  magnesia,  some  alumina  is  likely  to 
remain  imdissolved. 

c,  Alumika  fbom  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  akd  Protoxides  of  Ircrt, 
Cobalt,  and  Nickel. 

Fuse  the  oxides  with  hydrate  of  potassa  in  a  silver  crucible,  boil  74 
the  mass  with  water,  and  filter  the  alkaline  fluid,  which  contains  the 
alumina,  from  the  oxides,  which  are  firee  from  alumina,  but  contain 
potassa  (H.  Rose). 

2.  Methods  baaed  on  the  different  behavior  of  the  Oxides  to  Am- 
monia in  the  presence  of  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

a.  Alumina  and  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide  of  Manga- 
nese. 

The  solution  should  be  sufficiently  dilute,  mixed  with  chloride  of  75 
ammonium,  and  slightly  acid.  Heat  to  boiling,  add  ammonia  in  mode- 
rate excess,  and  allow  to  boil  gently  without  interruption  till  all  firee 
ammonia  is  expelled,  then  filter  off  the  precipitate  which  contains  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  and  the  alumina  firom  the  fluid  containing  the  man- 
ganese. If  the  quantity  of  the  manganese  is  small,  the  precipitate  will 
contain  merely  unweighable  traces  of  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  much  is 
present,  the  precipitate  afl^r  being  partially  washed  is  redissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  above  precipitation  is  repeated.  Results 
good  (H.  RosEf ). 

6.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel. 
Small  quantities  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  almost  completely  76 
separated  firom  these  protoxides,  by  mixing  the  solution  with  chloride 

«  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  45,  261.  f  Fogg.  Annal  110,  304  u.  807. 
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of  ammonium,  and  then  with  excess  of  ammonia,  partially  washing  the 
precipitate,  redissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitating  with  am- 
monia, and  repeating  the  operation  a  third  time.  Nickel  and  cobalt 
are  to  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  addition  of  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, and  subsequent  neutralization  with  acetic  acid. 

3.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  neutralized 
Solutions  at  boiling  heat, 

a.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxides  of  Manganese,  Nickel 
AND  Cobalt,  Oxide  of  Zinc,  and  other  strong  Bases. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  largely  with  chloride  of  ammonium  (at  least  77 
20  of  NH^Cl  to  1  of  oxide),  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  small  quanti- 
ties, at  last  drop  by  drop  and  in  very  dilute  solution,  as  long  as  the  pre- 
cipitated  iron  redissolves,  which  takes  place  promptly  at  first,  but  more 
slowly  towards  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  fluid  has  lost  its  transparency, 
without  showing,  however,  the  least  trace  of  a  distinct  precipitate  in  it, 
and  &ils  to  recover  its  clearness  afiier  standing  some  time  in  the  cold, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  rather  more  turbid  than  otherwise,  the 
reaction  may  be  considered  completed.  When  this  point  has  been 
attained,  heat  slowly  to  boiling,  and  keep  in  ebullition  for  a  short  time 
after  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  entirely  expelled.  The  sesquioxide  of 
iron  separates  as  a  basic  salt,  which  rapidly  settles,  if  the  solution  was 
not  too  concentrated.  Add  now  a  drop  of  ammonia,  to  see  whether  the 
iron  has  been  completely  thrown  down,  then  a  little  more  ammonia,  to 
convert  the  basic  salt  of  iron,  which  h'as  a  tendency  to  dissolve  upon 
cooling,  into  hy drated  sesquioxide,  and  filter.  To  insure  accurate  results, 
the  fluid  must  not  contain  more  than  3*4  grm.  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the 
litre,  and  must  be  tolerably  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  since  it  is  difficult 
in  presence  of  the  latter  to  hit  the  exact  point  of  saturation.  (Herschel,* 
Schwarzenberg.|)  The  precipitate  should  be  washed  with  water  con- 
taining chloride  of  ammonium. 

b.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  the  Protoxide. 

In  compounds  which  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  78 
are  decomposed  by  moderately  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  326°,!|:  Scheerer  |  separates  sesquioxide  from  protoxide  of 
iron,  by  dissolving  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  (which  is  to  be  kept 
up  during  the  entire  experiment),  diluting  with  pieces  of  ice  free  from  air, 
adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  until  the  acid  is  nearly  neutralized,  then 
finely  powdered  magnesite  (but  not  magnesia  alba),  and  boiling  from  10 
to  15  minutes.  The  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  precipitated 
by  this  process.  The  precipitate  is  washed  as  in  71»  with  water  which, 
after  being  mixed  with  some  sulphate  of  ammonia,  has  been  boiled  free 
from  air  arid  allowed  to  cool  out  of  contact  of  air.  v.  KobellT  prefers,  as 
dissolving  agent,  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  2  vols, 
water,  and  1  vol.  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  may  generally 
be  effected  with  ease,  without  any  oxidation  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  by 
heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  mixture  of  4  pcurts  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  and  1  part  water  in  sealed  tubes,  at  210^  (A.  Mitscherlich). 

*  Annal.  do  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  49,  806.         f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  97,  216. 
X  Upon  boiling,  protoxide  of  iron  is  oxidized,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  reduced  to 
sulphurous  acid,  (y.  Kobeli,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  90,  244). 

'y  Pogg.  Annal  86,  91,  and  93,  448.  t  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  90,  244. 
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4.  Method  based  on  the  behavior  of  the  Acetates  at  a  boiling  heat. 

Sesqcioxide  of  Iron  and  Alumina  from  Protoxide  of  Manga- 
nese, Oxide  of  Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  and  (but  not  so  well) 
Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Precipitate  the  Besquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina  according  to  §  113,  79 
1,  d.  The  precipitate  is  free  from  manganese,  cobalt, and  zinc;  but  it 
contains  some  nickel,  from  which  it  can  only  be  freed  by  redissolving 
(after  slight  washing),  reprecipitating  in  the  same  manner,  and  repeating 
the  operation  a  third  time.  The  method  is  more  suited  to  the  separa- 
tion of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  than 
of  alumina  alone.     Besults  good. 

.  5.  Method  based  on  the  different  behavior  of  the  Succinates. 
Sesquioxide  of  Iron  (and  Alumina)   from   Oxide  of  Zinc,  and 
Protoxides  of  Manganese,  Nickel,  and  Cobalt. 

The  solution  should  contain  no  considesable  quantity  of  sulphuric  80 
acid.  If  acid,  as  is  usually  the  case,  add  ammonia  till  the  color  is 
reddish  brown,  then  acetate  of  soda,  or  of  ammonia  (H.  Rose)  till  the 
color  is  deep  red,  finally  precipitate  with  neutral  alkaline  succinate  at 
a  gentle  heat,  and  filter  the  succinate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  the 
solution  which  contains  the  rest  of  the  metals.  For  the  further  treat- 
ment of  the  precipitate,  see  §  113,  l,t;.  With  proper  care  the  separa- 
tion is  complete,  and  especially  to  be  recommended  when  a  relatively 
lax^  quantity  of  iron  is  present.  The  method  may  also  be  used  in  the 
presence  of  alumina.     The  latter  fidla  down  completely  with  the  iron. 

(B.  MlTSCHERLICH,  PaOELS*). 

6.  Method  based  on   the  different  behavior  of  the  Solutions  to 

Oxide  of  Lead, 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxides  of  Manganese,  Nickel, 
AND  Cobalt. 

The  oxides  should  be  in  nitric  acid  solution ;  the  greater  portion  of  81 
the  free  acid  should  be  removed  by  evaporation.  Add  water,  mix  with 
oxide  of  lead  in  excess,  boil  ten  minutes,  and  filter  the  basic  salt  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  from  the  iluid  containing  the  manganese,  nickel, 
and  cobalt.  '  Separate  the  oxide  of  lead  from  both  precipitate  and  fil- 
trate (§  162),  and  proceed  with  the  determinations  (Fr.  Field|). 

7.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  several  Sul- 

phides ivith   Acids  J  or  of  the  Acetic  Acid  Solutions  with 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.    ■ 

a.  Oxide    of    Zinc    from    Alumina    and    the    Oxides    of   the 
Fourth  Group. 

The  solution  of  the  acetates,  which  must  be  free  from  inorganic  82 
acids,  and  must  contain  a  sufficient  excess  of  acetic  acid,  is  precipitated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  throws  down  the  zinc  only  (§  108,  b). 
Filter  without  much  delay,  as  on  long  standing  small  quantities  of  sul- 
phide of  nickel  are  apt  to  fall  down.  The  oxides  are  usually  most 
readily  obtained  in  acetic  acid  solution,  by  converting  them  into  sul- 
phates, and  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetate  of  baryta.  Sulphu-. 
retted  hydrogen  is  then  conducted,  without  application  of  heat,  into 
the  unfiltered  fiuid,  to  which,  if  necessary,  some  more  acetic  acid  has 

•  JahreBber.  v.  Kopp  u.  WiU.  1858,  617.        t  Chem.  News,  1860,  No.  1,  p.  4. 
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been  added.  Should  the  precipitate,  as  will  sometimes  happen,  look 
gray,  this  may  be  remedied,  if  the  coloration  proceeds  from  coprecipi- 
tation  of  sulphide  of  iron,  bj  applying  a  gentle  heat,  and  once  more 
conducting  stilphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  fluid.  The  precipitate, 
which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  baryta, 
is  washed  with  water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  dien 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  zinc  in  the 
filtrate  determined  as  directed  §  108,  a.  The  other  oxides  are  de- 
termined in  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  zinc,  afler  re- 
moval of  the  baryta  by  precipitation.  Brunner*  has  proposed  a 
modification  of  this  process,  especially  for  the  separation  of  zinc  from 
nickel. 

b.  Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  from  Protoxide  of  Man- 
ganese AND  THE  Oxides  of  Iron. 

The  solution,  which  must  be  fi^e  from  nitric  acid,  is,  after  neutrali-  83 
zation  of  any  free  acid  which  may  be  present  by  ammonia,  precipitated 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  highly  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or — 
if  manganese  alone  has  to  be  separated — acetic  acid  then  added,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  conducted  into  the  fluid  to  saturation,  with 
frequent  stirring.  This  serves  to  dissolve  the  sulphide  of  manganese 
and  the  sulphide  of  iron,  whilst  the  sulphide  of  cobalt  and  the  sulphide 
of  nickel,  though  the  latter  less  completely,  remain  undissolved.  The 
filtrate  is  reprecipitated  by  addition  of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, and  the  above  treatn;ient  is  repeated.  The  results  are  accurate. 
It  is  advisable,  however,  to  test  the  weighed  cobalt  and  nickel  com- 
pounds, for  manganese  and  iron. 

c.  Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  from  Protoxide  of  Man- 
ganese AND  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a.  Put  the  weighed  mixture  of  the  oxides  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  84 
boat,  insert  this  into  a  tube,  heat  to  dull  redness,  whilst  conducting 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  over  it.  Let  the  sulphides  formed  cool  in 
the  current  of  gas,  and  then  digest  them  for  several  hours  with  cold 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  only  the  sxdphide  of  manga- 
nese (and  stilphide  of  zinc).  The  sulphides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are 
left  behind  pure  (EBELMENf ). 

/3.  Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  filter,  wash,  and  ignite ;  mix 
1  part  of  the  residue  with  1*5  of  sulphur  and  0*75  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  heat  the  mixture  in  a  small  retort  as  strongly  as  possible  for  half 
an  hour.  Allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  and  extract  the  sulphide  of  zinc 
(and  sulphide  of  manganese)  formed,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1 
part  acid  to  10  water),  Brunner.| 

8.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  several 
Oxides  with  Hydrogen  Gas  at  a  red  heat. 

a,  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Alumina  and  Sesquioxide  of 
Chromium. 

a.  RivoT^s  Method.|| — ^Precipitate  with  ammonia,  heat,  filter,  ignite  85 

*  Dingier*!  polyt.  Joarn.  160,  869  ;  Chem.  Centralbl.  1859,  26. 
+  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  72,  329.     Ebelmen  has  given  his  method  simply  for 
the  ■eparation  of  cobalt  and  nickel  from  manj^^nese. 

X  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  80,  86i.    Brunner  baa  given  bis  method  simply  for 
nickel  and  zinc. 

II  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Pbyi.  zxx.  188  ;  Joarn.  f.  prakt  Chem.  SI,  338. 
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and  weigh.  Triturate,  and  weigh  off  a  portion  in  a  porcelain  boat.  Insert 
the  latter  into  a  porcelain  tube,  supported  in  an  horizontal  position, 
through  which  a  stream  of  hydrogen  (dried  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
chloride  of.  calcium)  is  passing.  In  the  open  end  of  the  porcelain  tube 
is  inserted  a  perforated  cork,  with  a  narrow  open  glass  tube.  When  tlft 
air  is  expelled  from  the  apparatus,  heat  the  porcelain  tube  gradually  to 
redness,  and  maintain  it  at  that  temperature  as  long  as  water  forms 
(about  1  hour).  Allow  the  tube  now  to  cool,  still  maintaining  the 
current  of  hydrogen,  then  remove  the  boat,  and  weigh  it.  The  loss 
of  weight  indicates  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  was  combined  with 
the  iron  to  sesquioxide. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  the  oxides  separately,  which  may  be 
deemed  more  particularly  necessary  if  the  substance  contains  much 
almnina  and  little  sesquioxide  ol  iron,  treat  the  mixture  of  alumina, 
sesquioxide  of  chromiimi,  and  metallic  iron,  with  highly  dilute  nitric 
acid  (1  part  of  acid  to  30  or  40  parts  of  water),  or  with  water  to  which 
very  little  nitric  acid  il^  added  from  time  to  time.  The  iron  is  dis- 
solved, the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  remain  imdissolved. 
The  latter  oxides  are  weighed  ;  the  iron  is  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
after  ebullition  of  the  fluid.  The  results  of  Ri vox's  experimental 
analyses  were  highly  satisfactory.  The  method  is  more  particularly 
suitable  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  alumina  is  large,  that  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  small. 

/3.  Deville  transmits  through  the  tube,  afler  the  reduction  by 
hydrogen  has  been  effected  as  in  a,  first  hydrochloric  gas,  and  then 
again  hydrogen.  This  leaves  the  alumina  in  a  state  of  purity ;  the 
iron  volatilizes  as  protochloride,  and  is  either  determined  by  the  loss  or 
in  the  direct  way.  If  the  latter  mode  is  adopted,  the  protochloride  in 
the  tubes  and  in  the  tubxdated  receiver  is  dissolved  by  heating  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  to  boiling,  and  conducting  the  vapor  into  the  porce- 
lain tube ;  the  tubulure  of  the  receiver  is  directed  downwards  in  this 
operation.  (Deville  has  employed  his  method  simply  to  effect  the 
separation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  alumina ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
it  is  equally  adapted  for  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium.) 

Supplement  :  Decomposition  of  Chromic  Iron  (Rivot*). 
Treat  the  finely  elutriated  mineral  as  directed  in  a.  An  hour's  86 
application  of  a  bright  red  heat  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  complete  re-^ 
duction  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  The  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  then  digested  24  hours  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia,  leaving  the  sesqui- 
oxide of  chromium,  alumina,  and  silicic  add  undissolved. 

b.  Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  from  Oxide  of  Zinc  (afler 

ULLGRENf). 

Precipitate  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  in  the  manner  di-  87 
rected  in  §  108.  Wash  the  precipitate  carefully  with  boiling  water, 
dry,  ignite  and  weigh.  Triturate  finely,  introduce  a  weighed  por- 
tion of  the  powder  into  the  bulb  of  a  bulb-tube,  and  heat  the  latter  to 
incipient  redness,  transmitting  a  slow  current  of  hydrogen  gas  through 
it  during  the  operation.     As  soon  as  the  formation  of  water  ceases, 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  51,  347.  t  Berzellus*  Jahresber.  21,  145. 
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allow  the  mass  to  cool  in  the  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  mass  contains 
the  whole  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel  in  the  metallic  state,  the  whole  of 
the  zinc  as  oxide.  Close  one  end  of  the  tube  by  fusion,  fill  up  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  insert  a  cork  into  the 
other*end,  keeping  the  tube  for  24  hours  at  a  gentle  heat  (say  about  40°). 
The  oxide  of  zinc  dissolves  completely  ;  the  undissolved  portion,  which 
consists  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel,  is  washed  repeatedly  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  then  dried  and  weighed.  The  quantity  of  the  oxide  of 
zinc  is  found  by  cautiously  evaporating  the  aramoniacal  solution,  and 
igniting  the  residue.      The  cobalt  is  liable  to  retain   some  alkali 

(§  111). 

9.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  Chlorides  of 

the  Metals  with  Hydrogen  at  a  Red  Heat, 

Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  from  Protoxide  of  Man- 
ganese. 

The  oxides  are  thrown  down  from  the  solution ;  if  the  latter  is  free  88 
from  salts  of  ammonia,  this  is  effected  by  precipitating  with  solution 
of  soda ;  but  in  presence  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  salts  of  am- 
monia, the  best  way  is  to  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  wash 
the  sulphides,  dissolve  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate  with 
solution  of  soda. 

The  oxides,  or  a  weighed  portion  of  them,  are  introduced  into  a 
bulb- tube,  and  exposed,  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  gas,  to  a 
moderate  red  heat,  until  they  are  completely  converted  into  chlorides, 
and  consequently  until  the  formation  of  water  has  entirely  ceased,  which 
takes  a  long  time  to  accomplish.  A  strong  heat  is  now  applied  to  the 
bulb,  and  dry  hydrogen  gas  transmitted  over  the  chlorides  until  a  slight 
cioud  only  is  perceptible  upon  approaching  a  glass  rod  moistened  with 
ammonia  to  the  mouth  of  flie  tube.  The  protochlorides  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  this  process,  whilst  the  proto- 
chloride  of  manganese  remains  unaltered.  The  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  in 
the  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  bulb- tube  is  then  placed  in  a  cylinder 
with  Water.  The  greater  part  of  the  protochloride  of  manganese  dis- 
solves, a  small  portion  floating  about  in  the  fluid  in  the  form  of  brown 
flakes ;  the  cobalt  and  nickel  speedily  subside.  The  fluids  with  the 
suspended  light  flakes  in  it,  is  decanted  from  the  reduced  metals,  and 
the  latter  are  washed  on  a  weighed  filter — ^first  with  a  little  highly  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  water — dried,  and  weighed  (comp.  § 
111,  hy  The  decanted  fluid,  with  the  washings  together  with  some 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  the  manganese 
precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda  (§  109).'  The  results  are  accurate 
[h.  Rose). 

10.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  capacity  of  the  several  Oxides 

to  be  converted  by  Oxidizing  Agents  into  higher  Oxides,  or  by 
Chlorine  into  higher  Chlorides, 

a.  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  from  all  the  Oxides  of  the 
Fourth  Group. 

Fuse   the   oxides  with   nitrate   of  potassa   and   carbonate   of  soda  89 
(comp.  §  157),  boil  the  mass  with  water,  add  a  suflScient  quantity  of 
spirit  of  wine,  and  heat  gently  for  several  hours.     Filter,  and  deter- 
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mine  in  the  filtrate  the  chromium  as  directed  §  ]  30,  and  in  the  residue 
the  bases  of  the  fourth  group.  The  following  is  the  theory  of  this 
process  :  the  oxides  of  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  and  partly  that  of 
manganese,  separate  upon  the  fusion,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  manga-  • 
nate  (perhaps  also  some  ferrate)  and  chromate  of  potassa  are  formed. 
Upon  boiling  with  water,  part  of  the  manganic  acid  of  the  manganate  of 
potassa  is  converted  into  permanganic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen 
of  another  part,  which  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  binoxide;  the  latter 
separates,  whilst  the  potassa  salts  are  dissolved.  The  addition  of  alcohol, 
with  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  effeets  the  decomposition  of  the 
manganate  and  permanganate  of  potassa,  binoxide  of  manganese  being 
separated.  Upon  filtering  the  mixture,  we  have  therefore  now  the 
whole  of  the  chromium  in  the  filtrate  as  alkaline  chromate,  and  all  the 
oxides  of  the  fourth  group  on  the  filter.  Alumina,  if  present,  will  be 
found  partly  in  the  residue,  partly  as  alkaline  aluminate  in  the  filtrate ; 
proceed  with  the  latter  according  to  53- 

If  you  have  to  deal  with  the*  native  compound  of  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  with  protoxide  of  iron  (chromic  iron)  the  above  method 
does  not  answer.     In  this  case  one  of  the  following  should  be  adopted : 

a.  Take  0*5  grm.  of  the  impalpable  powder,  and  fuse  in  a  capacious  QQ 
platinum  crucible  with  6  grm.  bisulphate  of  potassa  for  fifteen  minutes, 
at  a  temperature  scarcely  above  the  fusing  point  of  the  latter,  then 
raise  the  heat  somewhat,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  may  just 
appear  red,  and  keep  it  so  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  fusing 
mass  shotild  not  rise  higher  than  half  way  up  the  crucible.  The  mass 
begins  to  fuse  quietly,  and  abundant  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  escape. 
At  the  expiration  of  twenty  minutes  the  heat  is  increased  as  much  as 
necessary  to  drive  out  the  second  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
even  to  decompose  partially  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  chromium.  To  the 
fused  mass  now  add  3  grm.  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  heat  to  fusion,  and  add 
in  small  portions  from  time  to  time  during  an  hour  3  grm.  nitre,  main- 
taining a  gentle  red  heat  all  the  while,  then  heat  for  15  minutes  to 
bright  redness.  Treat  the  cold  mass  with  boiling  water,  filter  hot, 
wash  the  residue  with  hot  water,  then  digest  in  the  heat  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  If  anything  remains  undissolved,  it  is  a  portion  of  the 
ore  unddcomposed,  and  must  be  subjected  again  to  the  above  operation. 
To  weigh  such  a  residue  and  deduct  it  from  the  ore  first  taken  is  not 
good,  as  it  never  possesses  the  composition  of  the  original  substance.  The 
alkaline  solution,  which  oflen  contains,  besides  the  chromic  acid,  also 
some  silicic,  titanic,  and  manganic  acids  and  alumina,  is  evaporated 
with  excess  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  on  a  water-bath  nearly  to  dryness, 
and  till  all  free  ammonia  is  expelled.  On  addition  of  water,  the  silicic 
acid,  alumina,  titanic  acid,  and  sesquioxide  of  manganese  remain  xxn- 
dissolved,  while  the  chromic  acid  passes  into  solution,  and  is  to  be 
determined  according  to  §  130.     (T.  S.  Hunt.     F,  A.  Genth*). 

/3.  Fuse  8  parts  of  borax  in  a  platinum  crucible,  add  to  the  mass  in  91 
fusion  1  part  of  the  finely  pulverized  ore,  stir  constantly,  and  keep  the 
crucible  half  an  hour  longer  at  a  bright  red  heat ;  add  dry  carbonate 
of  soda  as  long  as  it  causes  effervescence,  then  gradually,  and  with 
frequent  stirring  with  a  platinum  wire,  3  parts  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  6f  ^nitrate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  keep  the  mass  a 
few  minutes  longer  in  fusion.     The  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  by 

*  ZeitBchrift  f.  analyt  Ohem.  1,  498. 
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this  proceflB  completely  converted  into  alkaline  chromate,  wHicb  is  then 
extracted  by  boiling  with  water.  The  residue  must  completely  dis- 
solve in  hydrochloric  acid  (Hart*). 

CAL\'£fiT  f  recommends  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  chrome- 
ores,  by  igniting  the  finely  pulverized  minerals  with  3—4  parts  of  soda- 
lime  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  soda,  for  two  hours. 

b.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  Alumina,  Protoxide  of  Nickel, 
AND  Oxide  of  Zing  (but  not  from  protoxide  of  cobalt  and  the  oxides 
of  iron). 

GiBBS*s  Method.^ — ^Precipitate  the    manganese  with  binoxide  of  92 
lead,  and  proceed  exactly  as  for  the  separation  of  manganese  from 
magnesia  (63)* 

c.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Protoxide  of  Nickel  and  Oxide  93 
OF  Zinc  (but  not  firom  the  oxides  of  iron).     From  recent  experiments 

of  H.  Rose||  it  appears  that  protoxide  of  cobalt  may,  like  protoxide  of 
manganese,  be  completely  precipitated  with  binoxide  of  lead,  although 
GiBBS  was  formerly  unsuccessful  in  this  direction.  Boil  the  solution  of 
the  sulphates  (whether  or  no  the  chlorides  and  nitrates  may  be  used 
would  be  a  subject  for  further  experiment)  with  binoxide  of  lead.  The 
solution,  at  first  red,  becomes  green  if  nickel  is  present.  Pour  ofif  the 
liquid,  and  wash  the  precipitate  first  by  repeated  boiling  with  water, 
then  on  the  filter.  Precipitate  the  traces  of  dissolved  lead  from  the  fil- 
trate by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  determine  the  nickel  or  zinc  accord- 
ing to  §  lOd  or  §  110.  The  imdissolved  residue  is  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  addition  of  some  alcohol,  the  chloride  and  sulphate  of 
lead  are  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
filtered  again,  and  the  cobalt  determined  according  to  §  111.  The  test- 
analysis  adduced  by  H.  Rose  is  tolerably  satisfisictory. 

d.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  Alumina,  Protoxide  of  Nickel, 
AND  Oxide  of  Zinc  (but  not  from  protoxide  of  cobalt  and  the  oxides  of 
iron). 

Afler  Schiel,T  Rivot,  Beudant  and  Daguin.** — Conduct  chlorine  94 
gas  into  the  solution  mixed  with  acetate  of  soda  (see  64) 

e.  Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Manganese  from  Protoxide  of 
Nickel  (H.  RoseH). 

Dilute  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in  a  capacious  fiask,  with  water  95 
(1  litre  to  2  grm.  of  oxides),  conduct  chlorine  gas  into  the  fiask  until  the 
fiuid  is  saturated,  and  the  vacant  space  in  the  fiask  completely  filled  with 
the  gas ;  add  carbonate  of  lime  shaken  up  with  water  in  excess,  let  the 
mixture  stand  in  the  cold  from  12  to  18  hours,  taking  care  to  shake 
repeatedly;  then  filter  the  fiuid,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  nickel, 
from  the  precipitated  sesquioxides  of  cobalt  and  manganese. 

Henry  has  substituted  bromine  for  chlorine  with  success.  Denham 
Smith  recommends  addition  of  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  which 

*  Cbem.  Gaz.  1855,  458.  f  Ibid.  1852,  280. 

X  Annal  <L  Ohem.  u.  Pbarm.  66,  56.  ||  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  418. 

%  Sillin).  Joum.  15,  275.  Schiel  speaks  only  of  tbe  separation  of  manganese  from 
iron  0)  AD<i  nickel ;  but  it  is  obvious  tbat  its  separation  from  alumina  and  zinQ  may 
be  effected  by  tbe  same  metbod. 

**  Compt.  rend.  1858,  835 ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  61, 130. 

tt  Pogg.  AnnaL  71,  5i5. 
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has  been  completely  decomposed  by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to 
leave  no  imdecomposed  hypochlorite  (otherwise  nickel  would  be  thrown 
down  too).  H.  Rose*  has  recently  stated  that  in  the  nickel  separated 
by  this  method  from  cobalt,  portions  of  the  latter  may  still  be  detected 
by  nitrite  of  potassa. 

11.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  Oxalates, 

Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  from  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Precipitate  the  solution  containing  the  three  oxides  at  a  boiling  heat  96 
with  potassa,  wash  the  precipitate  and  digest  it  with  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  for  several  days  in  a  dark  place.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron  dis- 
solves, while  the  oxalates  of  nickel  and  cobalt  remain  almost  com- 
pletely behind.  Filter  them  o£E,  wash  with  aqueous  oxalic  acid,  dry 
and  ignite  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen ;  the  lesidue  .consists  of  metallic 
nickel  and  cobalt.     Kesults  tolerably  exact  (H.  KosEf). 

12.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the  Nitrites, 

Protoxide  of   Cobalt  from   Protoxide   of   Nickel,  also  from 
Protoxide  of  Manganese  and  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

The  separation  of  cobalt  as  nitrite  of  sesquibxide  of  cobalt  and  97 
potassa,  which  was  recommended  first  by  Fischer,J  afterwards  by  A. 
Strometer|{  has  lately  been  represented  by  H.  RosE^f  as  unquestionably 
the  best  method  for  separating  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  I  may  add  that  I 
have  myself  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  The  best  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  as  follows : — The  solution  of  the  oxides  (firom  which  any  iron 
must  first  be  separated)  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  then,  if 
much  free  acid  is  present,  neutralized  with  potassa.  Then  add  a  con* 
centrated  solution  of  nitrite  of  potassa  (previously  neutralized  with 
acetic  acid  and  filtered  from  any  fiocks  of  silica  and  alumina  that  may 
have  separated)  in  sufficient  quantity  and  finally  acetic  acid,  till  any 
fiocculent  precipitate  that  may  have  formed  from  excess  of  potassa  has 
redissolved  and  the  fluid  is  decidedly  acid.  Allow  it  to  stand  at  least 
for  24  hours  in  a  warm  place,  take  out  a  portion  of  the  supernatant 
fluid  with  a  pipette,  mix  it  with  more  nitrite  of  potassa  and  observe 
whether  a  further  precipitation  takes  place  in  this  after  long  standing. 
If  no  precipitate  is  formed  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  has  &llen  down, 
otherwise  the  small  portion  must  be  returned  to  the  principal  solution, 
some  more  nitrite  of  potassa  added,  and  after  long  standing  the  same 
test  applied.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  can  the  analyst  be  sure  of  the  com- 
plete precipitation  of  the  cobalt.  Finally  filter  and  treat  the  precipi- 
tate according  to  §  111,  4,  if  you  desire  to  determine  it  afl^er  the  method 
of  Strometer  or  that  of  Genth  and  Gibbs.  H.  Rose  reconmiends 
washing  the  precipitate  with  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 
potassium  or  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  then  dissolving  it  in  hydro- 
chloric add,  precipitating  the  protoxide  of  cobalt  from  the  solution  with 
potassa,  washing,  igniting  in  hydrogen,  washing  the  metal  and  finally 
weighing.  For  myself,  I  believe  that  the  method  of  Genth  and  Gibbs, 
viz.,  weighing  the  mixture  [2  (Co  O,  S  O,)  +  3  (K  0,  S  0,)],  obtained 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  412. 
t  Trait6  oomplet  de  Chimie  Analytique,  1862,  pp.  188  et  221. 
t  Pogg.  Annal  72,  477.  li  Anna],  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  96,  218. 

t  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  412. 
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by  the  treatment  of  the  washed  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  at 
least  worthy  of  equal  recommendation. 

13.  Method  hosed  on  the  different  behavior  of  the  Phosphates. 
Manganese  from  Nickel  and  Cobalt. 

• 

Mix  the  warm  solution  of  the  sulphates  or  chlorides  with  chloride  of  98 
ammonium  and  ammonia,  then  with  phosphoric  acid  (the  ammonia, 
must  remain  still  in  large  excess).  The  white  precipitate  is  2  Mn  O, 
N  H,  O,  P  O,  +  2  H  O  (which  on  ignition  becomes  2  Mn  O,  P  O,),  the 
iiltrate  contains  the  wholeof  the  nickel.  If  cobalt  is  present  the  preci- 
pitate must  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  reprecipitated  with 
ammonia,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  small  quantity  of  cobalt  which 
first  falls  down  with  it.  The  precipitate  becomes  crystalline  soon  after 
falling,  it  is  to  be  washed  with*  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  con- 
taimng  free  ammonia  (T.  H.  Henry*). 

The  test-analyses  are  satisfactory. 

14.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  deportment  with  Cyanide  of 

Potassium, 

a.  Alumina   from   Oxide  of   Zinc,  Protoxide   of    Cobalt,  and 
Protoxide  of  Nickel, 

Mix  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  cyanide  of  potassiiun  in  99 
sufficient  quantity,  and  digest  in  the  cold,  until  the  precipitated  car- 
bonates of  zinc,  cobalt  and  nickel  are  redissolved.  Filter  ofiE  the  undis- 
solved alumina,  wash,  and  remove  the  alkali  which  it  contains,  by 
resolution  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  reprecipitation  by  ammonia 
(Fresenius  and  HaidlenI ). 

b.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Liebig's  Method.^ — Mix  the  solution  of  the  two  oxides,  which  must  100 
be  free  from  other  oxides,  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  then  with  solution  of 
potassa,  and  warm,  until  everything  is  dissolved.  (Cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, free  from  cyanate,  may  be  used  instead  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
potassa).  The  solution  looks  reddish-yellow ;  heat  to  boiling  to 
remove  the  free  hydrocyanic  acid.  By  this  process  the  double  cyanide 
of  cobalt  and  potassium  (K  Cy,  Co  Cy)  in  the  solution  is  converted, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  into  cobalticyanide  of  potassium  (K^  Co^ 
Cy^)|{  whilst  the  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium  in  the  solu- 
tion remains  unaltered.  Add  to  the  hot  solution  finely  pulverized 
and  elutriated  oxide  of  merciu*y,  and  boil.  By  this  operation  the  whole 
of  the  nickel  is  precipitated  partly  as  sesquioxide  partly  as  proto- 
cyanide,  the  mercury  combining  with  the  liberated  cyandgen.  (If  the 
fluid  was  neutral  before  the  addition  of  the  oxide  of  mercury,  it  shows 
alkaline  reaction  afber  boiling  with  the  latter.)  The  precipitate  looks 
greenish  at  first,  or,  if  the  oxide  of  mercury  has  been  added  in  excess, 
yellowish-gray.  Wash  and  ignite.  The  residue  is  pure  protoxide  of 
nickel. 

To  determine  the  cobalt  in  the  filtrate,  supersaturate  with  acetic 
acid,  boil,  precipitate  the  boiling  solution  with  sulphate  of  copper, 

*  Phil.  Mag.  16,  No.  106,  197.  +  Annal.  d.  Ch«in.  u.  Pharm.  48,  129. 

X  Ibid.  65,  244. 
II  2  (CoCy,  KCy)  +  BL  Cy  +  HCy  =  (K,  Co,  CyJ  +  H. 
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keep  in  ebullition  for  some  time  longer,  then  filter  the  fluid  from  the 
precipitated  cobalticyanide  of  copper  (Cu,  Co,  Cy^  +  7  H  0);  decom- 
pose the  latter  by  boiling  with  solution  of  potassa,  and  calculate  the 
quantity  of  the  cobalt  from  that  of  the  oxide  of  copper  obtained.  The 
following  method,  recommended  by  Wohler*  is  more  simple  and  con- 
venient. The  filtrate  is  nearly  neutralized  with  nitric  acid  (a  slight 
alkaline  reaction  is  of  no  consequence),  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
suboxide  of  mercury  as  neutral  as  possible  added ;  the  white  precipi- 
tate of  cobalticyanide  of  mercury,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the 
cobalt,  may  be  readily  washed,  and  gives,  upon  ignition  with  free 
access  of  air,  pure  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt ;  (it  is  however  safest  to 
weigh  it  as  metal  after  reduction  with  hydrogen  §  111). 

Instead  of  precipitating  the  nickel  with  oxide  of  mercury  you  may 
proceed  as  follows :  after  expelling  the  free  hydrocyanic  acid  by  boil- 
ing, let  the  solution  cool,  then  supersaturate  with  chlorine,  and  con- 
stantly redissolve  the  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  nickel  which  forms,  by 
addition  of  solution  of  soda  or  potassa.  The  chlorine  does  not  act 
upon  the  cobalticyanide  of  potassium,  but  it  decomposes  the  double 
cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium,  and  throws  down  the  whole  of  the 
nickel  as  black  peroxide  (LiEBiof ). 

c.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Add  to  the  -solution  of  the  two  oxides,  which  must  contain  some  101 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  common  cyanide  of  potassium  (prepared  after 
Liebig's  method),  in  sufficient  quantity  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  of 
protocyanide  of  cobalt  and  cyanide  of  zinc  which  forms  at  first ;  then 
add  a  little  more  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  boil  some  time,  adding 
occasionally  one  or  two  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  in  sufiUcient 
quantity  to  make  the  solution  acid.  Mix  the  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  an  obliquely  placed  flask,  and  boil  until  the  cobalti- 
cyanide of  zinc  which  precipitates  at  first  is  redissolved,  and  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  completely  expelled.  Add  solution  of  soda 
or  potassa  in  excess,  and  boil  until  the  fluid  is  clear ;  the  solution 
may  now  be  assumed  to  contain  all  the  cobalt  as  cobalticyanide  of 
potassium,  and  all  the  zinc  as  a  compoimd  of  oxide  of  zinc  and 
alkali.  Precipitate  the  zinc  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (§  108). 
Filter,  and  determine  the  cobalt  in  the  filtrate  as  in  100.  The 
process  is  simple  and  the  separation  complete  (Fresenius  and 
Haidlen). 

d.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt-  from  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  two  oxides  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  then  102 
with  solution  of  potassa  and  soda,  and  warm  the  mixture.  If  the 
quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  added  was  sufficient,  the  precipitated 
protocyanide  of  cobalt  redissolves  completely,  whilst  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  precipitated  protocyanide  of  manganese  remains  undis- 
solved. Filter,  and  treat  the  filtrate  exactly  as  in  the  separation  of 
cobalt  from  nickel.  Ignite  the  two  manganese  precipitates  together. 
When  the  admixed  oxide  of  mercury  has  been  expelled,  there  remains 
protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  This  shows  that  cobalt,  may  be 
separated  both  from  nickel  and   manganese  at  the  same  time ;    in 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharni.  70,  256.  t  Ibid.  87,  128. 
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which  case  the  dissolved  portion  of  the  manganese  is  obtained  with  the 
protoxide  of  nickel.* 

e.  Protoxide  of  Nickel  from  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Mix  the  concentrated  solution  of  both  oxides  with  an  excess  of  103 
concentrated  pnre  solution  of  potassa,  tJien  with  solution  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  redissolve  the  precipitate 
completely ;  add  solution  of  monosulphide  of  potassiuniy  allow  the 
precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc  to  deposit  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter,  and 
determine  the  nickel  in  the  filtrate  by  heating  for  some  time,  with 
fiuning  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  or,  instead  of  the  latter, 
chlorate  of  potassa,  evaporating,  and  finally  precipitating  with  potassa 

(WoHLERf). 

15.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volatility  of  Zinc. 

a.  Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  from  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Berzelius^  recommends  the  following  method  for  the  absolute  sepa-  104 
ration  of  cobalt  and  nickel  from  zinc : — Precipitate  with  solution  of 
potassa  in  excess,  boil,  and  filter  the  fluid,  which  contains  the  greater 
portion  of  the  zinc  dissolved  in  the  caustic  potassa,  from  the  precipi- 
tated hydrated  protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  which  also  contain 
some  of  the  zinc  ;  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 'wiih  boiling  water, 
and  determine  the  zinc  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  108.  Dry  the 
precipitate,  ignite,  and  weigh ;  then  mix  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with 
pure  sugar  (recrystallized  firom  alcohol),  and  heat  slowly  until  the 
sugar  is  completely  carbonized.     Place  the  crucible,  with  the  lid  on,  \ 

in  a  bath  of  magnesia  in  a  larger-sized  covered  clay  crucible,  and  ^ 

expose  for  the  space  of  1  hour  to'  the  very  highest  degree  of  heat 
attainable  by  a  wind  frimace.  This  process  causes  the  reduction  of 
the  metals :  the  whole  of  the  zinc  present  rises  in  vapor,  the  nickel 
and  cobalt,  mixed  with  charcoal,  remain.  Treat  the  residue  with 
nitric  acid,  and  determine  the  oxides  by  precipitating  with  solution  of 
potassa,  and  weighing  the  precipitate.  The  difference  between  this 
weight  and  that  obtained  before,  shows  the  quantity  of  the  coprecipi- 
tated  oxide  of  zinc.  This  method  gives  very  accurate  results  only  in 
the  separation  of  nickel  from  zinc  (Compare  §  111,  li), 

b.  Zing  from  Iron,  in  Alloys. 

BoBiERRE  states  that  these  alloys  may  be  readily  and  accurately  105 
analysed  by  igniting  them  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  (see  130)' 

16.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volumetric  Determination  of  one  of 

the  Oxides^  and  the  finding  of  the  other  from  the  difference, 

a.  Sesquioxidb  of  Iron  from  Alumina. 

Precipitate  both  oxides  with  ammonia  (§  105,  a,  and  §  113,  1).  106 
Dissolve  the  weighed  residue,  or  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  by  digestion 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  fiision  with  bisulphate  of 
potassa  and  treatment  with  water  containing  sxdphuric  acid;  and 
determine  the  iron  volumetrically  as  directed  §  113,  3,  a,  or  b.  With 
regard  to  th&  estimation  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution  by  per- 

*  Comp.  also  Flajolot,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Gbem.  61,  110. 
t  Anoal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  89,  S76.  :;:  His  Jahresbericht,  21,  lii» 
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TTianganate  iTefer  to  p.  191.  The  alumina  is  found  from  the  difference. 
This  is  an  excellent  method,  and  to  be  recommended  more  particularly 
in  cases  where  the  relative  amount  of  iron  is  small.  If  you  have 
enough  substance  it  is  of  course  mucli  more  convenient  to  divide  the 
solution,  by  weighing  or  measuring,  into  2  equal  portions,  and  deter- 
mine in  the  one  the  sesquioxide  df  iron  +  alumina,  in  the  other  the 
iron.  Instead  of  estimating  the  iron  by  volumetric  analysis,  you  may 
also  precipitate  it,  after  addition  of  tartaric  acid  and  ammonia,  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium. 

h.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide  of  Ibon  (Oxide  of 
Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Nickel). 

a«  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  of  107 
the  iron  as  sesqiuoxide,  or  by  the  volumetric  way.  Dissolve  another 
portion  by  warming  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  flask  through  which 
carbonic  acid  is  conducted,  to  exclude  the  air ;  dilute  the  solution, 
and  determine  the  protoxide  of  iron  volumetrically  (§  1 12,  2,  a).  The 
difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  sesquioxide.  Or,  dissolve  the 
compound  in  like  manner  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron  with  protochloride  of  tin  according  to  §  113, 
3,  b.  In  this  case  the  difference  gives  the  protoxide  of  iron.  If  it  is 
desired  to  determine  the  protochloride  of  iron  in  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  with  permanganate,  the  remarks  on  p.  191  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  These  convenient  and  simple  methods  will  in  time  probably 
replace  the  older  and  more  complicated  methods  of  determining  prot- 
oxide of  iron  in  presence  of  sesquioxide.  If  the  compound  in  which 
sesqui-  and  protoxide  of  iron  are  to  be  estimated  is  only  with  difficulty 
decomposed  by  acids,  heat  it  with  a  mixture  of  4  parts  sulphuric  acid 
and  1  part  water  (or  with  hydrochloric  acid)  in  a  sealed  tube  at  210^ 
(MiTSCHERLiCH,  comp.  p.  308,  €),  or,  if  this,  is  not  enough,  fuse  it  with 
borax  (1  part  mineral,  5 — 6  vitrified  borax)  in  a  small  retort,  con- 
nected with  a  flask  containing  nitrogen  (produced  by  combustion  of 
phosphorus  in  air) ;  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  is  less  suitable. 
Triturate  the  fused  mass,  and  dissolve  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  (Hermann;  v.  Kobell). 

Iron  may  also  be  determined  volumetrically  in  presence  of  oxide  of 
zinc,  protoxide  of  nickel,  <&c.  It  is,  indeed,  often  the  better  way, 
instead  of  effecting  the  actual  separation  of  the  oxides,  to  determine  in 
one  portion  of  the  solution  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  +  oxide  of  zinc  or 
+  protoxide  of  nickel,  in  another  portion  the  iron  alone,  and  to  find  the 
quantity  of  the  other  metal  by  the  difference.  However,  this  can  be 
done  only  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  iron  is  relatively  small. 

/3.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide  of  Iron.  Bunsen's  method. 
Fill  the  little  flask  d  {fig.  67,  §  130)  two-thirds  with  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  replace  the  air  above  with  carbonic  acid,  by  throwing 
some  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  into  tHe  flask.  Weigh  a  portion  of 
the  substance  in  an  open  short  tube,  and  in  another  similar  tube  a 
slight  excess  of  bichromate  of  potassa ;  drop  the  two  tubes  into  the 
flask,  attach  the  evolution  tube,  and  proceed  for  the  rest  as  directed 
§  130,  d,  p.  Of  coimse  you  will  obtain  less  firee  iodine  than  if  no 
protoxide  of  iron  had  been  dissolved  with  the  chromate  of  potassa,  as 
a  portion  of  the  liberated  chlorine  goes  to  convert  the  protochloride  of 
iron  into  sesquichloride.     The  difference  between  the  iodine  corre- 
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Fig.  83. 


spending  to  the  bichromate  used  and  that  actually  obtained  represents 
the  protoxide  of  iron  present  (1  eq.  iodine  =  2  eq.  protoxide  of  iron). 

If  you  wish  to  ascertain  the  total 
quantity  of  iron  contained  in  the  ana- 
lysed substance,  dissolve  another  por- 
tion of  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
little  flask,  and  effect  the  reduction  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron  to  protoxide, 
by  means  of  a  ball  of  chemically  pure 
1^  zinc,  cast  on  a  fine  platinum  wire.  To 
exclude  all  access  of  air,  connect  tlie 
flask,  during  the  ebullition,  with  the 
apparatus  b  b*  (fig.  83). 

As  soon  as  the  colorless  condition  of 
the  fluid  show^s  that  the  reduction  is 
completed,  cool  the  flask  in  cold  water, 
lift  the  upper  cork,  throw  a  few  grains 
of  carbonate  of  soda  into  the  acid, 
draw  the  zinc  ball  up  the  tube  6,  wash 
off  the  fluid  adhering  to  the  ball  into 
the  flask,  and  remove  b  b\  Add 
quickly  a  weighed  slight  excess  of  bi- 
chromate of  potassa,  and  proceed  for 
the  rest  as  just  directed. 

c.  Protoxide  op  Manganese  from  Alumina  and  Sesquioxide  of 
Iron  (Krieger*). 

Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  digest  the  precipitate  some  time  108 
with  the  fluid,  wash  properly,  first  by  decantation,  then  on  the  filter, 
dry,  ignite,  and  determine  in  a  -sample  the  manganese  as  in  67*    Bear 
in  mind  tliat  the  precipitate  contains  the  manganese  as  Mn,  0^. 

d.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  Oxide*  of  Zinc  (Krieger). 

Precipitate  boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda,  wash  the  precipitate  with  109 
boiling  water,  dry,  and  ignite.     If  the  analysed  substance  contained  a 
suflScient  quantity  of  zinc,  the  precipitate  consists  of  Zn  0  +  x  Mn^  Oj. 
Weigh  off  a  portion  and  determine  the  manganese  as  in  67«     I^  the 
quantity  of  zinc  is  insufficient,  proceed  as  directed  67)  N.B. 

17.  Iiidirect  Method, 
Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide. 

• 

Of  the  many  indirect  methods  proposed,  which  are  now,  however,  HO 
but    rarely  resorted    to   since  the  introduction   of  the  volumetric 
methods,  I  will  only  give  the  following : — Dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a  current  of  carbonic  aci^,  add  solution  of  sodio-terchloride  of 
gold  in  excess,  close  the  flask,  and  allow  the  reduced  gold  to  deposit ; 
filter  the  fluid  firom  the  gold,  and  determine  the  latter  as  directed 
§  123.     Determine  the  total  quantity  of  the  iron  in  the  filtrate,  or  in 
another  portion  of  the  substance.     The  calculation  is  self-evident :  1 
eq.  gold  separated  corresponds  to  6  eq.  protochloride  or  protoxide  of 
iron  (6  Fe  CI  +  Au  CI,  =  8  l\  CI,  +  Au).     (H.  Kose.) 


*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  87,  261. 
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IV.  Separation  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Alumina,  Protoxide  of 
Manganese,  Lime,  Magnesia,  Potassa,  and  Soda. 

§  161. 

As  these  oxides  are  found  together  in  the  analysis  of  most  silicates, 
and  also  in  many  other  cases,  I  devote  a  distinct  paragraph  to  the 
description  of  the  methods  which  are  employed  to  effect  their  sepa- 
ration. 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  employment  of  Carbonate  of  Baryta 
(particularly  applicable  in  cases  where  the  mixture  contains 
only  a  smaU  proportion  of  lime). 

Precipitate  the  iron — which  must  be  present  in  the  form  of  ses-  HI 
quioxide — and  the  alimiina  by  carbonate  of  baryta,*  and,  after  re- 
moving the  baryta,  separate  the  two  metals,  by  one  of  the  methods  given 
in  §  160.  Precipitate  the  manganese  from  the  filtrate,  either  by  yellow 
sulphide  of  ammonium  (59)  o^f  &^^  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  and  saturation  with  chlorine,  by  carbonate  of  baryta  (65)  or,  as 
GiBBS  recommends,  by  binoxide  of  lead  (63)«  If  you  have  used 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  I  generally  prefer,  dissolve  the  precipi- 
tated sulphide  of  manganese  in  hydrochloric  acid,  mix  the  solution 
with  some  sulphuric  acid^  filter,  and  determine  the  manganese  as 
directed  §  109,  1,  a  or  2.  If  you  have  used  carbonate  of  baryta  as 
precipitant,  separate  the  manganese  as  directed  §  159 ;  if  binoxide 
of  lead,  proceed  with  the  precipitate  as  directed  §  162.  Precipitate 
the  dilute  solution  now  with  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and  wash  the 
precipitate  until  the  water  running  off  is  no  longer  rendered  turbid  by 
chloride  of  barium ;  remove — if  you  have  employed  binoxide  of  lead 
— the  last  trace  of  lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  then  precipitate' 
the  lime  after  addition  of  ammonia  with  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Filter, 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  and  separate  the 
magnesia  from  the  alkalies  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  153. 

In  cases  where  the  proportion  of  the  alumina  is  large,  that  of  the 
iron  and  manganese  small,  the  somewhat  acid  solution  may  be  satu- 
rated first  with  chlorine,  and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and 
sesquioxide  of  manganese  may  then  be  jointly  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
baryta  thrown  down  from  the  solution  by  the  least  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  then  the  three  bases  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  precipitate 
thoroughly  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed ;  it  contains  the  man- 
ganese as  Mn,  O^.  If  the  latter  is  determined  after  108  and  the  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  according  to  §  113,  3,  6  (p.  196)  volumetrically,  the 
difference  will  give  the  quantity  of  the  alumina.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  one  and  the  same  sample  may  be  used,  first,  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  manganese,  and  then  for  that  of  the  iron.  There  is  only 
one  objection  to  this  method,  namely,  that  it  is  apt  to  give  a  trifling 
excess  of  alumina,  as  that  substance,  when  precipitated  by  a  fixed 
alkali,  can  hardly  ever  be  altogether  freed  from  the  latter  by  washing. 
On  this  account  the  joint  precipitation  of  the  alumina,  iron,  atd  man- 
ganese, may  be  effected  by  ammonia,   after  previous  saturation  of 

*  Before  adding  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  it  Ib  ahtoltUdy  indispensable  to  ascertain 
wbeUier  a  solution  of  it  in  bydroohlorio  acid  is  oompIete](y  precipitated  by  sulpburio 
acid,  so  that  the  filtrate  leaves  no  residue  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum  disb.   ; 
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the  fluid  with  chlorine,  or  addition  of  h jpochlorous  acid.  But,  in  that 
case,  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  precipitated  fluid  stand  at  rest  some 
time  in  a  closed  flask,  and  then  to  Alter  with  exclusion  of  air.  Care 
must  also  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  filtrate  contains  no  manganese, 
which  may  be  known  by  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  allowing 
to  stand  some  time. 

2.  Method  hosed  upon  the  application  of  Alkaline  Acetates  or 
.  Formiates, 

Remove  from  the  solution,  by  evaporation,  any  very  considerable  112 
excess  of  acid  which  may  be  present,  then  dilute  again  with  water, 
add  carbonate  of  soda,*  until  the  fluid  is  nearly  neutral  (no  permanent 
precipitate  must  be  formed),  then  acetate  or  formiate  of  soda,  and  pro* 
ceed  as  in  §  113,  1,  c?  (p.  195).  .  Wash  the  precipitate  well,  dry,  ignite, 
and  weigh.  Dissolve  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine 
the  iron  volumetrically  by  means  of  protochloride  of  tin,  &c.,  according 
to  §  113,  3,  &  (p.  196),  or  digest  it  with  16  times  its  weight  of  a  mix- 
ture of  8  parts  sulphuric  acid  and  3  parts  water,  or  iiise  it  for  a  long 
time  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  dissolve  in  water,  and  determine  the 
iron  as  in  §  113,  8,  a  (p.  196).  The  difierence  gives  the  quantity  of 
the  alumina.  If  any  silicic  acid  remains  behind  oh  dissolving  the 
precipitate,  it  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  ignited,  weighed,  and  de- 
ducted from  the  alumina.  The  filtrate  contains  the  manganese,  the 
alkaline  earths,  and  the  alkalies.  Precipitate  the  manganese  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium  (59)  or  chlorine  (64»  65) — if  the  former  pre- 
cipitant is  employed,  boil  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filter  off  the 
sulphur — precipitate  the  lime,  after  addition  of  ammonia^  with  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  and  lastly,  afler  removing  the  ammonia  salts  by  ignition, 
precipitate  the  magnesia  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the 
residue  with  phosphate  of  soda.  However,  if  it  is  intended  to  esti- 
mate the  alkalies,  the  magnesia  must  be  separated  by  one  of  the  pro- 
cesses in  §  153,  4.  This  method  is  convenient,  and  gives  good  results. 

3.  Method  based  upon  the  application  of  Sulphide  of  Ammonium. 

Mix  the  fluid  in  a  flask  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  with  am-  113 
monia,  tmtil  a  precipitate  just  begins  to  form,  then  with  yellow 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  fill  the  flask  nearly  up  to  the  top  with  water, 
cork  it,  allow  to  settle  in  a  warm  place,  filter,  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate— consisting  of  sulphides  of  iron  and  manganese  and  hydrate 
of  alumina — without  interruption  with  water  containing  sulphide  of 
ammonium.  Separate  the  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalies  in  the  filtrate 
as  in  ]J2.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separate 
the  alumina  from  the  iron  and  manganese  according  to  72  or  739 
and  then  the  iron  from  the  manganese,  say  by  succinate  of  am- 
monia (80)* 

The  following  methods  are  particularly  suitable  in  cases  where  no 
manganese  is  present,  or  only  inappreciable*  traces : — 

4.  Methods  based  upon  the  application  of  Ammonia. 

a.  The  solution  must  contain  all  the  iron  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  114 
Add  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonimn,  and — ob- 

*  In  oaies  where  it  \%  intended  to  estimate  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate,  carbonate  and 
aceU^te  of  ammonia  must  be  used  instead  of  the  soda  salts. 
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serying  the  precautions  indicated  in  75 — ^precipitate  with  ammonia. 
The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the  iron  and  almost  the  whole 
of  the  alumina  (a  very  minute  quantity  of  the  latter  oflen  remains  in 
solution),  also  a  trace  of  magnesia.  Decant  and  filter;  wash,  ignite,  and 
weigh  die  precipitate,  and  treat  according  to  one  of  the  methods  in 
111.  If  si&cic  acid  remains  undissolved,  it  is  to  be  determined  and 
deducted.  If  there  is  a  large  excess  of  alumina  or  magnesia,  mix 
the  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  solution  with  pure  potassa  in 
excess,  heat,  filter,  and  in  the  precipitate  separate  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  firom  any  traces  of  magnesia  that  may  be  present  according  to 
62f  ^  The  solution  filtered  firom  the  almnina  and  sesquioxide  of 
iron  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  concentrated  by  evaporatioui 
the  manganese  is  precipitated  and  determined  according  to  §  109,  2, 
as  sulphide,  the  alkaline  earths  and  alkalies  in  the  filtrate  are  estimated 
according  to  112-  The  weighed  sulphide  of  manganese  is  digested 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  any  residue  that  may  remain  fused  with 
bisulphate  of  potassa,  and  the  mixed  solutions  tested  according  to  73} 
to  see  if  they  contain  alumina. 

b.  Precipitate  the  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  lime,  by  addi-  115 
tion  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  altogether, 
decant,  and  filter.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add 
tartaric  acid,  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and 
alumina,  and  then  precipitate  die  lime  with  ammonia  as  oxalate.' 
Filter,  and  separate  the  iron  from  the  alumina  in  the  filtrate  as  in  72 ; 
and  the  magnesia  and  alkalies  in  the-first  filtrate  as  in  18-     Should 

the  first  filtrate  contain  sulphuric  acid,  remove  this  by  chloride  of 
barium,  then  separate  the  alkaline  earths  from  the  alkalies  by  evapo- 
ration with  oxalic  acid,  ignition,  and  tr.eatment  of  the  residue  with 
boiling  water,  and  finally  the  baryta  firom  die  magnesia  as  in  19 
(MiTscHEBLiCH ;  Lewinstein*).  As  alumina  in  presence  of  oxalate 
of  ammonia  is  only  precipitated  gradually  on  warming  (Pisaki),  it  is 
necessary  to  digest  some  time  in  the  heat  before  the  first  filtration, 
and  as  a  portion  of  the  magnesia  is  always  present  in  the  precipitate, 
I  would  recommend,  afber  separating  the  iron  from  the  alumina,  to  test 
the  fluid  filtered  from  the  latter,  and  also  the  alumina  itself  for  mag- 
nesia. 

c.  Precipitate  widi  ammonia,  digest  for  some  time  in  the  heat,  till  116 
the  excess  of  ammonia  is  in  a  great  measure  removed,  filter,  wash  • 
carefully,  dry,  and  ignite;  add,  without  reducing  the  residue  to 
powder,  at  least  10  dmes  the  quandty  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
soda,  cover  the  crucible,  and  heat  the  mixture  over  the  blast  gas- 
lamp,  or  some  other  appropriate  source  of  heat  (die  heat  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  with  double  draught  is  not  sufficiently  powerful),  imtil  decom- 
position of  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  no  longer  observable,  for  at  least 

45  minutes.  Boil  the  fused  mass,  best  in  a  silver  dish,  after  addition 
of  some  caustic  potassa,  with  water  imtil  thoroughly  extracted ;  add, 
if  manganate  of  soda  imparts  a,  green  tint  to  the  solution,  a  few  drops 
of  alcohol,  and  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation  and  filtration,  first 
with  water  containing  potassa,  then  with  pure  water.  Dissolve  the 
precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  heat,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  alcohol,  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  sesquichloridc  of  manga- 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  68,  99. 
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nese,  and  separate  finally,  by  means  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  the  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  irom  the  portions  of  manganese,  lime,  and  magnesia 
contained  in  the  ammonia  precipitate,  which  may  then  be  estimated 
either  separately  or  jointly  with  the  principal  quantities.  The  alumina 
is  determined  in  the  alkaline  solution  as  in  73  (K*  Richter*). 

5.  Method  based  upon  the  Decomposition  of  the  Nitrates  (Deville's 

method). 

This  method  presupposes  that  the  bases  are  combined  with  nitric  117 
acid  only. 

Proceed  first  as  in  42-  The  escape  of  nitrous  acid  fimies,  observed 
during  the  heating  of  the  nitrates,  is  no  proof  of  the  total  decompo- 
sition of  the  nitrates  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  as  these 
vapors  may  owe  their  formation  to  the  conversion  of  the  nitrate  of 
protoxide  of  manganese  into  binoxide.  Stop  the  application  of  heat 
when  no  more  vapors  are  evolved,  and  the  substance  has  acquired  a 
uniform  black  color.  Afber  the  treatment  with  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
the  solution  contains  nitrates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  alkalies,  th& 
residue  contains  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese. (That  some  manganese  is  dissolved,  omder  certain  circum- 
stances, has  been  stated  already  in  66  ;  ^^s  trace  is  found  with  the 
magnesia,  and  finally  separated  irom  the  latter.) 

Deville  recommends  the  following  methods  to  effect  the  further 
separation  of  the  bases : — 

a.  Heat  the  residite  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  until  the 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  dissolved,  leaving  the  residuary 
binoxide  of  manganese  of  a  pure  black  color.  Ignite  the  residue,  and 
weigh  the  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  formed.  Evaporate  the 
solution  in  a  platinum  crucible,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  mixture  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  and  alumina,  which  may  possibly  also  contain  some 
protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  Treat  a  portion  of  it  by  the  method 
described  in  85 ;  ^^^  gives  the  alumina.  If  manganese  was  present, 
the  iron  cannot  be  estimated  by  difference.  Deville  therefore  eva- 
porates the  solution  of  the  protochlorides  (85>  /3,)  with  sulphuric  acid, 
ignites  gently,  and  treats  the  residue,  which  consists  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  some  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  with  water  to 
dissolve  the  latter.  (Should  the  heat  applied  have  been  too  strong, 
which  might  possibly  lead  to  the  decomposition  also  of  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  manganese,  the  residue  is  moistened  with  a  mixture  of 
oxalic  acid  and  nitric  acid,  some  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  process 
repeated.) 

b.  From  the  filtrate^  precipitate  first  the  lime  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  then  separate  £he  magnesia  from  the  alkalies  as  directed 
§  153,  4. 

This  method  is  particularly  suitable  in  the  absence  of  manganese. 

6.  Method  which  combines  4  and  5. 

Precipitate  with  ammonia  (41)?  decant,  filter,  wash,  remove  the  118 
still  half-moist  precipitate,  as  far  as  practicable,  fi*om  the  filter,  dissolve 
the  rest  in  nitric  acid,  transfer  this  to  the  dish,  to  effect  also  the  solu- 
tion of  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate ;  proceed  as  in  117}  and  add  the 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  64,  378. 
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fluid,  separated  from  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  and 
still  containing  small  quantities  of  magnesia,  to  the  principal  filtrate. 
This  method  is  often  employed  with  the  best  success  in  mj  laboratory, 
in  absence  of  manganese ;  the  determination  of  the  alumina  being 
effected  by  estimating  the  total  amoimt  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and 
alumina,  iJien  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  volumetrically  (112)* 

Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Group, 

To  §§  158,  159,  160. 

Separation  of  Sesquioxide  of  Uranium  from  the  other  Oxides 

OF  Groups  I. — IV. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  in  §  114,  that  sesquioxide  of  uranium  119 
cannot  be  completely  separated  from  the  alkalies  by  means  of  am- 
monia, as  the  precipitated  ammonio-sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  likely 
to  contain  also  fixed  alkalies.  This  precipitate  should  therefore  be 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  in  the  platinum 
crucible,  the  residue  gently  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  (see 
fig.  61,  p.  175),  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  extracted  with 
water,  and  the  protoxide  of  uranium  ignited  in  hydrogen,  in  order  to 
its  being  weighed  as  such,  or  in  the  air,  whereby  it  is  converted  into 
protosesquioxide.  Instead  of  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  treating  the  solution  as  directed,  you  may  heat  the  preci- 
pitate cautiously*  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  treat  the  residue 
with  water  (H.  Rose). 

Fr.  StolbaI  recommends  to  separate  sesquioxide  of  uranium  from  the 
alkalies  by  precipitating  the  latter  in  the  form  of  silicofluorides  with 
addition  of  alcohol.  The  separation  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  silico- 
fluoride  of  uranium  corresponding  to  the  sesquioxide  is  soluble  in 
spirit,  while  the  silicofluorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  insoluble 
in  that  fluid.  Treat  the  substance  with  aqueous  hydrofluosilicic  acid 
of  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  H  Fl,  Si  Fl„  warm  gently,  to  promote  solution, 
and  if  afler  some  time  the  yellow  powder  has  not  completely  disap- 
peared, add  more  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  As  soon  as  the  decomposition  - 
is  complete,  allow  to  cool,  add  3  to  4  volumes  of  spirit  of  wine  of 
-87  to  '86  sp.  gr.,  mix,  and  allow  to  stand  in  a  dark  place,  or  at  least 
in  a  place  unexposed  to  direct  sunlight,  till  the  precipitate  has  set- 
tled, filter  through  a  thick  filter,  previously  moistened  with  spirit, 
and  wash  with  spirit,  till  the  washings  are  completely  free  fi-om 
acid  reaction.  If  the  operation  were  conducted  under  the  influence 
of  sunlight,  green  protosilicofluoride  of  uranium  would  separate  with 
the  alkaline  salt.'  .  The  alkaline  silicofluoride  is  determined  volu- 
metrically (see  §  215,  j5Q. 

In  order  to  make  quite  sure  that  the  whole  of  the  silicofluoride  is 
actually  subjected  to  the  volumetric  estimation,  it  is  advisable,  afler 
rinsing  the  vessel  in  which  the  precipitation  was  effected,  with  spirit, 
to  wash  it,  and  also  the  feather  that  you  may  have  used  for  removing 
the  precipitate,,  with  hot  water,  and  to  add  these  washings  to  the  prin- 
cipal solution.  If  both  alkalies  are  present,  convert  the  silicofluorides 
into  sulphates,  weigh,  and  then  separate  (§  152). 

*  Strong  ignition  would  occasion  the  volatilization  of  chloride  of  uranium. 

t  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  3,  JL 
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From  baryta,  sesquioxide  of  uranium  may  be  separated  by  sulphuric 
acid,  from  strontia  and  limej  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol.  Ammonia 
fails  to  effect  complete  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  irom  the 
alkaline  earths,  the  uranium  precipitate  always  containing  not  incon- 
siderable quantities  of  the  earths.  In  such  precipitates,  however,  the 
uranium  and  the  alkaline  earth  may  likewise  be  separated  by  gentle 
ignition  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  treatment  of  the  residue  with 
water. 

Uranium  may  be  precipitated  from  a  solution  containing  alkalies  120 
and  alkaline  earths  also  by  sidphide  of  ammonium.  It  must  here  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  solution  must  contain  a  sufficiency  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  free  ammonia,  that  the  precipitate  must  not  be 
filtered  off  till  after  long  standing  (24 — 48  hours)  in  the  closed  fiask, 
and  that  no  alkaline  carbonate  may  be  present.  The  sulphide  of  am- 
monium should  be  colorless,  or  slightly  yellow,  and  a  large  excess 
should  be  avoided.  The  color  of  the  precipitate  varies,  being  some- 
times dirty  yellow,  sometimes  brown,  reddish-brown,  or  black,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  of  chloride  .of  anunonium,  ammonia,  smd 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  for  it  is  not  the  sulphide  corresponding  to  the 
sesquioxide,  but  consists  of  uranium,  oxygen,  ammonium,  sulphur 
and  water  (Patera).  Wash  the  precipitate  with  water  containing  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  dry,  roast  it  for  some  time,  ignite  strongly  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  allow  to  cool  in  a  rapid  stream  of  the  same 
gas,  and  w^eigh  tlie  residual  protoxide  of  uranium  (H.  Rose).  If  the 
quantity  of  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  that  are  to  be  separated  from 
the  uranium  is  large,  in  order  to  effect  complete  separation,  redissolve 
the  washed  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  repeat  the  precipi- 
tation with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Magnesia  may  also  be  separated  from  sesquioxide  of  uranium  by  121 
ammonia.  Add  enough  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  solution,  heat 
to  boiling,  supersaturate  with  ammonia,  continue  boiling,  till  the  odor 
of  ammonia  is  but  slight,  filter  the  hot  fluid,  and  wash  the  precipi- 
tate, which  is  free  from  magnesia,  with  hot  water  containing  ammonia 
(H.  Rose). 

Alumina  is  best  separated  from  sesquioxide  of  uranium  by  mixing 
the  somewhat  acid  fluid  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess.  The 
sesquioxide  of  uranium  passes  completely  into  solution,  while  the 
alumina  remains  absolutely  imdissolved.  Filter,  evaporate,  add  hy- 
drochloric acid  to  resolution  of  the  precipitate  produced,  heat  till  all 
the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  precipitate  with  ammonia  (§  114). 

T]|^.0eparation  of  uranium  from  the  metals  of  the  fourth  group  may  122 
be  baded  simply  on  the  fact  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  prevents  the 
precipitation  of  uranium  but  not  that  of  the  other  metals  by  sulphide 
of  anunonium.  Mix  the  solution  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  allow  to  subside  in  a  closed  flask 
and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water  containing  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Supersaturate  the  filtrate  cautiously  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  heat  with  addition  of  nitric  acid,  to  convert  the  proto- 
into  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  precipitate  with  ammonia  (H.  Rose*). 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  mdy  be  also  separated  from  sesquioxide  of 
uranium  by  means  of  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.     The  small 

*  Zeitsohrift  f.  azuUyt.  Chem.^^  412. 
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quantity  of  iron  whioh  passes  with  the  nranium  into  solution,  is  pre- 
cipitated with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  before  the  uranium  is  thrown 
down  (PiSANi*). 

From  protoxides,  of  nickel^  cohcUty  and  manganese^  oxide  of  zinc 
and  magnesia^  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  may  also  be  separated  by 
carbonate  of  baryta.  The  fluid,  which  should  contain  a  little  free 
acid,  is  mixed  with  the  precipitant  in  excess,  and  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  cold  for  24  hours  with  frequent  shaking  (71)« 
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Teroxide  of  hitnmtk  {rom  the'oxides  of  Groups  I. — lY,  123,  184. 

„  protoxide  of  manganese,  186. 

Oxide  of  copper  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I.— lY.,  128,  127|  123. 

,f  oxide  of  zinc,  130. 

„  protoxide  of  manganese,  186. 

„  sesquioxide  of  iron,  182. 

„  protoxide  of  nickel,  183. 

Oxide  of  cadmium  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I. — lY.,  123. 

„  oxide  of  zinc,  135. 

,         protoxideof  manganese,  186. 
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A.  General  Method. 

All  THE  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group  from  those  of  the  first 

Four  Groups. 

Principle :  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  precipitates  from  Acid  Solutions 
the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Oroup,  but  not  those  of  the  first  Four  Groups. 

The  following  points  require  especial  attention  in  the  execution  of  123 
the  process : — 

a.  To  effect  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  the  fifth  group  from 
those  of  the  first  three  groups,  bj  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it 
is  necessary  simply  that  the  reaction  of  the  solution  should  be  acid, 
the  nature  of  the  acid  to  which  the  reaction  is  due  being  of  no  conse- 
quence. But,  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  the  fiflh  group 
from  those  of  the  fourth,  the  pretonce  of  a  free  mineral  acid  is  indis- 
pensable ;  otherwise,  zinc  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  also  cob^t 
and  nickel  may  be  coprecipitated. 

/3?  But  even  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  fluid  will  not 
always  entirely  prevent  the  coprecipitation  of  the  zinc.  Rivot  and 
Bouquet|  declare  a  complete  separation  of  copper  from  zinc  by  means 

*  Gompt  rend.  6%  106.  t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  80,  864.  # 
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of  sulphuretted  b3rdrogen,  altogether  impracticable.  Calvert*  states 
that  he  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion^  On  the  other  hand, 
SpiRGATisf  concurs  with  H.  Rose  in  maintaining  that  complete  sepa- 
ration of  copper  from  zinc  may  be  eflEected  by  means  of  sidphuretted 
hydrogen,  in  presence  of  a  su&cient  quantity  of  free  acid. 

In  this  conflict  of  opinions,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  subject  this 
method  .once  more  to  a  searching  investigation.  I  therefore  in- 
structed one  of  the  students  in  my  laboratory,  Mr.  Grundmann,  to 
make  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  matter,  with  a  view  to  settling  the 
question,  f 

The  r^ults  obtained  proved  incontestably  that  copper  may  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  zinc  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  the  following 
instructions  are  strictly  complied  with  : — 

Add  to  the  copper  and  zinc  solution  a  copious  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  {e.g-i  to  0*2  grm.  of  oxide  of  copper  in  25  c.  c.  of  solution, 
10  c.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*1  sp.  gr.),  conduct  into  the  fluid 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  largely  in  excess,  filter  before  the  excess  of 
sulphuretted  hydf ogen  has  had  time  to  escape  or  become  decomposed, 
wash  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  dry,  roast,  redissolve  in 
nitrohydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  add  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid  as  above,  and  precipitate  again  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  This  second  precipitate  is  free  from  zinc ;  it  is  treated  as 
directed  in  §  119,  3  (p.  228),    . 

If  cadmium  is  present,  a  portion  of  this  metal  is  likely  to  remain  in 
solution,  in  presence  of  the  large  amoimt  of  hydrochloric  acid  added. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  that  case,  ailer  conducting  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  into  the  fluid,  to  add  saturated  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  imtil  no  more  sulphide  of  cadmium  precipitates,  and 
then  to  proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  copper.  The  separation  of 
cadmium  from  zinc  requires  accordingly  also  a  double  precipitation 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  the  quantity  of  zinc  is  in  any  way  con- 
siderable. However,  with  proper  attention  to  the  instructions  here 
given,  the  method  gives  perfectly  satisfactory  results. 

y.  The  other  metals  of  the  fifth  group  comport  themselves  in  this 
respect  similarly  to  cadmium,  t.«.,  they  are  not  completely  precipitated 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  presence  of  too  much  free  acid  in  a  con- 
centrated solution.  Lead  requires  the  least  amount  of  free  acid  to 
be  retained  in  solution;  then  follow  in  order  of  succession,  cad- 
mium, mercury,  bismuth,  copper,  silver  (M.  Martin||).  The  sepa- 
ration of  these  metals  from  zinc  must,  therefore,  if  necessary,  be 
eflected  by  the  same  process  as  that  of  cadmium  from  zinc  (fi,  the  end). 

h.  If  hydrochloric  acid  produces  no  precipitate  in  the  solution,  it  is 
preferred  as  acidifying  agent ;  in  the  contrary  case,  sulphuric  acid  or 
nitric  acid  must  be  used.  In  the  latter  case  the  fluid  must  be  rather 
largely  diluted.  Eliot  and  Storer1[  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
as  ourselves,  and  showed  that  the  cause  of  Calvert's  unfevorable  re- 
sults was  the  too  large  dilution  of  his  solutions.  For  to  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  zinc  you  have  not  merely  to  preserve  a  certain  pro- 
portion between  the  zinc  and  the  free  add,  but  also  a  certain  d^ee  of 

♦  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  71,  155.  f  Ibid.  58,  861. 

It  Ibid.  73,  241.  H  Ibid.  67,  871. 

If  On  the  Impurities  of  Commercial  Zinc,  &c. — Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.    New  Series.     Vol.  viii. 
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dilution.  Althougli  I  agree  witli  the  above-named  chemists  in  the 
opinion  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  condition  of  the  fluid,  under 
which  one  precipitation  will  effect  complete  separation,  still  it  appears 
to  me  better,  for  practical  purposes,  to  precipitate  twice,  as  this  is 
sure  to  lead  to  the  desired  result. 

e.  A  somewhat  copious  experience  in  the  separation  of  copper  from 
nickel  (and  cobalt)  which  so  frequently  occurs,  has  led  me  to  the 
opinion  that  a  double  precipitation  is  unnecessary.  If  the  solution 
which  is  to  be  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contains  enough 
free  hydrochloric  acid  and  not  too  much  water,  the  copper  falls  down 
absolutely  free  from  nickel,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  quantity 
of  free  acid  is  not  too  large,  the  filtrate  will  be  quite  free  from  copper. 

B.  Special  Methods. 

Single  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group  from  Single  or  Mixed 
Oxides  of  the  first  Four  Groups. 

1.  Silver  is  most  simply  and  completely  separated  from  the  oxides  124 
OF  the  first  four  groups  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid.    The  hydro- 
chloric acid  must  not  be  used  too  largely  in  excess,  and  the  fluid  must 

'  be  sufficiently  dilute ;  otherwise  a  portion  of  the  silver  will  remain 
in  solution.  Care  must  be  taken  also  not  to  omit  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid,  which  promotes  the  separation  of  the  chloride  of  silver. 
The  latter  should,  under  these  circumstances,  be  collected  and  washed 
on  a  filter  (p.  203,  /3),  as  washing  by  decantation  would  give  too  large 
a  bulk  of  fluid. 

2.  The  separation  of  mercury  from  the  metals  op  the  first  four  125 
GROUPS  may  be  effected  also  by  ignition,  which  will  cause  the  volati- 
lization of  the  mercury  or  the  mercurial  compound,  leaving  the  non- 
volatile bodies  behind.  The  method  is  applicable  in  many  cases  to 
alloys,  in  others  to  oxides,  chlorides,  or  sulphides.  If  the  mercury  is 
estimated  only  from  the  loss,  the  operation  is  conducted  in  a  crucible ; 
otherwise  in  a  bulb-tube,  or  a  wide  glass  tube  with  porcelain  boat. 

The  precipitation  of  mercury  as  subchloride  with  phosphorous  acid, 
according  to  §  118,  2  (p.  221),  is  also  well  adapted  for  its  separation 
from  metals  of  Group  IV.  If  the  mercury  is  already  present  as  sub- 
oxide, it  may  be  separated  and  determined  in  a  simple  manner,  by 
precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid  (§  117,  1). 

3.  From   those   bases   which   form   soluble   salts   with   sul-  126 
PHURiG  acid,  oxide  OF  LEAD  may  be  readily  separated  by  that  acid. 
The  results  are  very  satisfactory,  if  the  rules  given  in  §  116,  3,  are 
strictly  adhered  to. 

K  you  have  lead  in  presence  of  baryta,  both  in  form  of  sulphates, 
digest  the  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  ordinary  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  without  application  of  heat.  This  decomposes  the  lead 
salt,  leaving  the  baryta  salt  unaltered.  Wash,  first  with  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  then  with  water,  and  separate  finally  the  car- 
bonate of  lead  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  by  acetic  acid  or  dilute 
nitric  acid  (H.  Rose*).  The  same  object  may  also  be  attained  by 
suspending  the  washed  insoluble  salts  in  water  and  digesting  with  a 
clear  concentrated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  at  15 — 20**  (not 
higher).     The  sulphate  of  baryta  remains  undissolved,  the  sulphate 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  66, 166. 
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of  lead  dissolves.  Determine  the  lead  in  the  filtrate  (after  §  116,  2) 
as  sulphide  of  lead  (J.  Lowe*  ).  The  method  recommended  by  KivoT, 
Beudant,  and  DAGUiN^f  for  separating  the  lead  by  mixing  the  solu- 
tion with  acetate  of  soda,  heating  and  passing  chlorine,  requires,  ac- 
cording to  H.  Rose,}  to  be  executed  with  great  caution^  since  portions 
of  other  oxides,  even  such  as  are  not  converted  by  chlorine  into  higher 
oxides — for  instance,  oxide  of  zinc — are  very  liable  to  be  precipitated 
'with  the  binoxide  of  lead. 

4.  Oxide  of  Coppeb  fbom  all  Oxides  of  the  first  Foub 
Groups. 

a.  Acidify  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  127 
copper  according  to  §  119,  1,  c,  with  hyposulphite  ofsodaj^  as  subsul- 
phide,  and  determine  it  as  such  according  to  §  119,  3.     The  filtrate 
contains  the  other  bases.     Evaporate,  with  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
filter  and  determine  the  other  oxides  in  the  filtrate.^     Results  good. 

It  has  been  stated  in  §  119,  1,  c,  that  the  solution  ought  to  be  free 
from  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids ;  however,  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary ;  only,  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  precipitant  is  required — in  presence  of  the 
former,  because  the  subchloride  of  copper  formed  is  decomposed  only 
by  a  large  excess  of  hy]X)sulphite  of  soda ;  in  presence  of  the  latter, 
because  the  precipitant  begins  to  act  upon  the  copper  salt  only  after 
the  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid. 

b.  Precipitate  the  copper  as  subsulphocyanide  according  to  §  119,  128 
3,  h ;  the  other  metals  remain  in  solution  (Riyot).  II*  alkalies  were 
present  and  it  were  desired  to  determine  them  in  the  filtrate,  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  ammonium  must  be  used  instead  of  the  potassium  salt 
usually  employed.  This  method  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the 
separation  of  copper  firom  zinc.  The  zinc  can  be  precipitated  at  once 
from  the  filtrate  by  carbonate  of  soda.     The  method  is  also  suitable 

for  separating  copper  fi:om  iron  (H.  Rose**)  ;  in  this  case  it  is  unne- 
cessary that  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  be  completely  reduced  by  the 
BulphiurouB  acid  added ;  the  separation  may  be  effected,  even  if  the 
solution  becomes  blood-red  on  the  addition  of  the  precipitant. 

c.  The  method  of  precipitating  the  copper  by  addition  of  a  solution  129 
of  iodine  in  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  afler  removal  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  firee  acid  present  and  addition  of  sulphurous  acid, 
which  has  been  so  often  recommended,  and  was  proposed  by  FLAJ0L0T,ff 

has  been  declared  by  H.  Rose|;(  to  give  inacciurate  results,  because  a 
not  inconsiderable  amount  of  copper  remains  in  solution.  At  all 
events,  we  can  get  on  without  this  method. 

♦  Jouni.  f.  pnikt  Chem.  77,  75.  t  Ibid.  61,  136. 

X  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  417. 
11  The  commercial  salt  ia  often  not  sufficiently  pure ;  in  which  case  some  carbonate 
of  soda  must  be  added  to  its  solution,  and  the  mixture  filtered. 

%  As  far  back  as  1842,  C.  Himly  made  the  finst  proposal  to  employ  hyposulphite  of 
soda  for  the  precipitation  of  many  metals  as  sulphides  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.' 
43,  150).  The  question,  after  long  neglect,  was  afterwards  taken  up  again  by  Yohl 
(Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  96,  237),  and  Skter  (Chem.  Gaz.  1855,  869).  Flajolot, 
however,  made  the  first  quantitative  experiments  (Aiinal.  des  Mines,  1853,  641;  Jouro* 
f.  prakt  Chem.  61,  105).  The  results  obtained  by  him  are  perfectly  satisfactory. 
**  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  424.  ft  Annal.  des  Mines,  1853,  641. 

U  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  425. 
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5.  Oxide  of  Ck)PPER  from  Oxide  of  Zmc. 

a.  BoBiERRE*  employed  tlie  following  method  with  satis&ctoiy  130 
results  in  the  analysis  of  many  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper : — The  aUoy 

is  put  into  a  small  porcelain  boat  lying  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  heated 
to  redness  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  most,  a  rapid  stream 
of  hydrogen  gas  being  conducted  over  it  during  the  process.  The 
zinc  volatilizes,  the  copper  remains  behind.  Lead  also  (if  that  metal 
be  present)  is  not  volatilized  in  this  process. 

b,  BiYOT  and  Bouquet's  method  of  precipitating  the  copp^  £rom  131 
ammoniacal  solution  by  solid  hydrate  of  potassa  gives  unsatisiactory 
results,  as  oxide  of  zinc  always  precipitates  along  with  the  oxide  of 
copper. 

6.  Oxide  of  Copper  froh  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

One  of  the  oldest  methods  for  separating  these  oxides  consists  in  132 
precipitating  the  solution  with  ammonia  and  filtering  off  the  oxide  of 
iron  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper.  To  obtain 
accurate  results,  however,  the  precipitation  must  be  repeated  according 
to  the  quantity  of  copper,  two  or  three  times — ^in  fact,  till  the  filtrate 
no  longer,  or  scarcely,  appears  blue,  otherwise  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
will  contain  copper. 

7.  Oxide  of  Coffer  from  Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Evaporate  the  nitric  acid  solution,  if  such  is  given,  with  addition  of  133 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  chlorides  in  water,  add  about 
twice  the  qmmtity  of  the  metals  present  of  pure  bitartrate  of  potassa, 
warm  slightly,  to  favor  solution,  and  add  a  solution  of  potassa  in  alco- 
hol gradually,  till  the  first-formed  precipitate,  consisting  of  hydrated 
oxides,  has  redissolved.  Afler  cooling  add  a  solution  of  pure  grape 
sugar  and  boil  for  1  or  2  minutes.  The  copper  &lls  down  as  sub- 
oxide. Afler  you  have  satisfied  yourself,  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 
sugar  solution  to  the  clear  fluid,  that  the  precipitation  is  complete, 
filter,  and  determine  the  copper  either  as  oxide  (by  ignition,  treat- 
ment with  nitric  acid  and  re-ignition)  or  as  subsulphide  (§  119,  3,  c). 
The  fluid  containing  the  nickel  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
ignited,  the  carbonate  of  potassa  removed  by  washing  the  residue, 
re-ignited,  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  the  nickel  precipitated  by 
potassa  solution  according  to  §  110,  a  (DEWiLDEf). 

8.  Teroxidb  of  Bismuth  from  the  Oxides  of  the  first  Four 
Groups,  with  the  exception  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  according  to  §  120,  4  (p.  235)  as  basic  134 
chloride,  and  determine  it  as  metal ;  all  the  other  bases  remain  com- 
pletely in  solution.     Results  very  satis&ctory  (H.  BosE^). 

9.  Oxide  of  Cadmium  from  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Prepare  a  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  two  oxides,  135 
as  neutral  as  possible,  add  a  sufi&cient  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  then 
solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  until  the  reaction  of  the  clear  fluid  is  dis- 
tinctly alkaline.     Dilute  now  with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  water,  and 
boil  for  l|^-2  hours.    All  the  cadmium  precipitates  as  hydrated  oxide 

*  Compt.  rend.  $0,  224 ;  Jouni.  f.  pnkt.  Cbem.  58,  S80. 
.  t  Chem.  New«,  1868,  yu.  49.  t  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  429. 
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free  from  alkali  (to  be  determined  as  directed  §  121),  whilst  the 
whole  of  the  zinc  remains  in  solution ;  the  latter  metal  is  determined 
as  directed  in  §  108,  1,  b  (Aubel  and  Bahdour*).  The  test-analyses 
conmnmicated  are  satiB&ctory. 

10.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  Oxide  of  Lead,  Tesoxide 
OF  Bismuth,  Oxide  of  Cadmium,  and  Oxide  of  Copper. 

If  jou  have  a  solution  containing  protoxide  of  manganese  and  one  136 
of  the  other  bases,  precipitate  the  hot  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
wash  the  pre<!ipitate  with  boiling  water,  first  by  decantation,  then  on 
the  filter,  dry,  ignite  some  time,  weigh,  and  determine,  in  a  portion 
of  the  residue,  the  manganese  by  the  volumetric  method  (67)>  ^ 
the  oxide  of  lead,  of  copper,  of  cadmium,  or  the  teroxide  of  bismuth, 
is  present  in  sufiicient  quantity,  the  residue  has  the  formula 

Mn,0,  +  a:MO. 

(KRiEGER.f )  Tou  must  never  omit  adding  some  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium to  the  filtrate,  to  ascertain  whether  the  oxides  have  been  en- 
tirely precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  since  oxide  of  copper,  more 
especially,  is  not  always  completely  precipitated  by  carbonates  of  the 
alkalies. 

n.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group 

FROM  each  0T9ER. 

§  163. 

Index : — The  Nos.  refer  to  those  in  the  margiD.         • 

Oxide  of  tUver  from  oxide  of  oopper,  187, 142,  143, 144,  157,  US,  159. 

,,  oxide  of  cadmium,  137,  142,  144. 

„  teroxide  of  bismuth,  137,  141,  144,  155. 

„  oxide  of  mercury,  137,  142,  144,  152,  154, 176. 

„  oxide  of  lead,  187,  140,  141,  144,  149,  157,  158,  159. 

Oxide  ofmercwry  from  oxide  of  silver,  137,  142, 144,  152, 154,  176. 

„  suboxide  of  mercury,  188. 

„  oxide  of  lead,  139,  140,  141,144,  152, 154. 

„  teroxide  of  bismuth,  141,  144, 152. 

„  oxide  of  copper,  139,  148, 144,  152,  154. 

„  oxide  of  cadmium,  139, 152. 

Suboxide  of  mtrcwry  from  oxide  of  mercury,  138. 

„  oxide  of  copper,  138,  139,  154. 

„  oxide  of  cadmium,  138,  189. 

„  oxide  of  lead,  188,  139,  140,  141,  154. 

Compare,  also,  oxide  of  mercury  from  the  other  metals. 
Qxufeo/^eekf  from  oxide  of  sUver,  187,  140,  141,  144,  149,  157,  158,  159. 

„  oxide  of  merouiy,  139,  140,  141,  144,  152,  154. 

„  oxide  of  copper,  140,  141,  144,  146. 

„  teroxide  of  bismuth,  140,  146,  155,  156. 

„  oxide  of  cadmium,  140,  141,  144. 

Teromde  qfUtmuth  from  oxide  of  silver,  187,  141,  144,  155. 

„  oxide  of  lead,  140, 146,  155,  156. 

„  oxide  of  copper,  141,  144, 145,  147,  155. 

„  oxide  of  cadmium,  141,  144,  145,  146,  151. 


„  oxide  of  mercury,  141,  144,  lo2.  J 

Oxide  of  copper  from  oxide  of  sihrer,  187,  142,  143, 144,  157,  158, 159.  i 
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oxide  of  mercury,  141,  144,  152. 

le  of  sihrer,  187,  142,  143,  141 
„  oxide  of  lead,  140, 141,  144,  146. 

„  teroxide  of  bismuth,  141,  144,  145,  147,  155. 

„  oxide  of  mercury,  139,  143,  144,  152,  154. 

„  oxide  of  cadmium,  143,  144,  146,  148, 150,  153. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  103,  88.  t  Ibid.  87,  264. 
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Oxide  ofcadmiwn  from  ozido  of  silyer,  137,  142,  144. 
„  oxide  of  lead,  140,  141,  144. 

,,  terozide  of  bismath,  141,  144,  145,  146,  151. 

„  oxide  of  oopper,  143,  144,  146,  148, 150,  153. 

,t  oxide  of  mercury,  139,  152. 

1.  Methods  hastd  upon  the  Insolubility  oj  certain  of  the  Chlorides 
in  Water  or  Spirit  of  Wine. 

a.  Oxide  op  Silver  prom  Oxide  of  Copper,  Oxide  op  Cadmium, 
Teroxide  op  Bismuth,  Oxide  of  Mercury,  and  Oxide  op  Lead. 

a.  To  separate  oxide  of  silver  from  oxide  of  copper^  oxide  of  cad-  137 
mium,  and  teroxide  of  bismuth^  add  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  containing 
excess  of  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms, 
and  separate  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  from  the  solution  which 
contains  the  other  oxides,  as  directed  §  115,  1,  a. 

/3.  If  you  wish  to  separate  oxide  of  mercury  from  oxide  of  silver 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  special  precautions  must  be  taken,  as  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  chloride  of 
silver  (Wackenroder,  v.  Liebig*).  Although  the  chloride  of  silver 
in  solution  for  the  most  part  separates  on  the  addition  of  enough 
hydrochloric  acid  to  convert  the  nitrate  of  mercury  into  chloride,  or 
'  on  addition  of  acetate  of  soda,  still  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  com- 
plete precipitation  of  the  silver.  On  this  account,  mix  the  nitric  acid 
solution — ^which  may  not  contain  any  suboxide  of  mercury,  and  is  to 
be  in  a  sufficiently  dilute  condition  and  acidified  with  nitric  acid — 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  Allow  to 
deposit,  filter  off  the  clear  fluid,  heat  the  precipitate — ^to  free  it  from 
any  possibly  coprecipitated  basic  mercury  salts — with  a  little  nitric 
acid,  add  water,  then  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filter  off  the 
chloride  of  silver.  In  the  filtrate  determine  the  mercury  as  sulphide 
(§  118,  3),  and  finally  test  this  for  silver,  by  ignition  in  a  stream  ot 
hydrogen — ^any  silver  that  may  happen  to  be  present  will  remain 
behind  in  the  metallic  state. 

y.  In  the  separation  of  silver  from  lead,  the  precipitation  is  also 
preceded  by  addition  of  acetate  of  soda.  The  fluid  must  be  hot  and  the 
hydrochloric  acid  rather  dilute ;  no  more  must  be  added  of  the  latter 
than  is  just  necessary.  In  this  manner,  the  separation  may  be  readily 
effected,  since  chloride  of  lead  dissolves  in  acetate  of  soda  (Amthon). 
The  lead  is  thrown  down  fr*om  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

$.  The  volumetric  method  (§  115,  5)   is  usually  resorted  to  in 
the  mint,  to  determine  the  silver  in  alloys.     In  presence  of  oxide  of    • 
mercury,  acetate  of  soda  is  mixed  with  the  fluid,  immediately  before 
the  addition  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

h.  Suboxide  op  Mercury  from  Oxide  op  Mercury,  Oxide  op 
Copper,  Oxide  op  Cadmium,  and  Oxide  op  Lead. 

Mix  the  highlv  dilute  cold  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  long  138 
as  a  precipitate  (subchloride  of  mercury)  forms;  allow  this  to  deposit, 
filter  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100^,  and  wei^h.  The  filtrate  con- 
tains the  other  oxides.  If  you  have  to  analyse  a  solid  body,  insoluble 
in  water,  either  treat  directly,  in  the  cold,  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  dissolve  in  highly  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  mix  tiie  solution 

*  Asxial.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Phann.  81, 128. 
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with  a  large  quantity  of  water  before  proceeding  to  predpitate.  Care 
must  always  be  taken  that  the  mode  of  solution  is  such  as  not  to  en- 
danger the  oxidation  of  the  suboxide  of  mercury.  If  lead  is  present 
the  washing  of  the  subchloride  must  be  executed  with  special  care 
with  water  of  60 — 70°,  till  the  filtrate  ceases  to  be  colored  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  As  an  additional  security,  it  is  well  to  test  at 
last  whether  the  weighed  subchloride  leaves  no  sulphide  of  lead 
behind  on  cautious  ignition  with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 

c.  Oxide  and  Suboxide   of  Mercury  from   Oxide  op  CJoppeb, 
Oxide  op  Cadmium,  akd  (but  less  well)  from  Oxide  of  Lead. 

If  mercury  is  present  as  oxide  or  as  oxide  and  suboxide,  it  is  pre-  .13d 
cipitated  according  to  §  118,  2,  a,  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
phosphorous  acid  as  subchloride.  The  precipitate,  particularly  when 
bismuth  is  present,  is  first  washed  with  water  containing  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  with  pure  water,  till  the  washings  are  no  longer  colored 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (H.  Rose*).  In  the  presence  of  lead, 
the  remarks  in  138  must  be  attended  to. 

d.  The  method  of  separating  oxide  of  lead  from  oxide  of  mercury, 
oxide  of  copper,  and  teroxide  of  bismuth,  by  highly  concentrating  the 
nitric  acid  solution,  adding  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  and  washing   • ' 
the  chloride  of  lead  with  idcohol,  cannot  be  reoommonded.     It  is 
unequal  in  accuracy  to  the  method  given  in  140* 

2.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insohthility  of  Sulphate  of  Lead, 

Oxide  op  Lead  from  all  other  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group. 

Mix  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  pure  sulphuric  acid  in  not  too  140 
alight  excess,  evaporate  until  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  tQ  volatilize, 
allow  the  fluid  to  cool,  add  water  (in  which,  if  there  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid  present,  the  sulphates  of  mercury  and 
of  bismuth  dissolve  completely),  and  then  filter  the  solution,  which 
contains  the  other  oxides,  mthout  delay  irom  the  undissolved  sulphate 
of  lead.  Was^  the  precipitate  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
displace  the  latter  with  spirit  of  wine,  dry,  and  weigh  (§  116,  3). 
Precipitate  the  other  oxides  fipom  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
If  oxide  of  silver  is  present  in  any  notable  quantity,  •  this  method 
cannot  be  recommended,  as  the  sulphate  of  silver  is  not  soluble 
enough.  In  this  case  you  may  follow  Eliot  and  STORER,f  viz.,  mix  the 
solution  with  nitrate  of  ammonia,  warm,  precipitate  the  greater  portion 
of  the  silver  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  evaporate  the  filtrate,  remove 
the  ammonia  salts  by  ignition,  and  in  the  residue  separate  the  small 
remainder  of  the  silver  firom  the  lead  with  sulphuric  acid  as  just 
directed.  For  the  separation  of  lead  from  bismuth,  on  the  above 
principle,  H.  Bose^  gives  the  following  process  as  the  best.  If  both 
oxides  are  in  dilute  nitric  acid  solution,  as  is  usually  the  case,  evapo- 
rate to  small  bulk,  and  add  enough  chloride  of  ammonium  to  dissolve 
all  the  teroxide  of  bismuth';  the  lead  separates  partially  as  chloride.  ^ 
Should  a  portion  of  the  dear  fluid  poured  off  become  turbid  on  the 

*  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  534. 
t  ProoeedingB  of  the  American  Aoademy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  SepU  11>  1860, 
p.  52 ;  Zeitschrifb  f.  Analyt.  Chem.  1,  889. 

it  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  432. 
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addition  of  a  drop  of  Wa^,  you  must  add  some  more  L  jdrocHoric 
acid,  till  no  permanent  turbidity  is  produced  unless  several  drops  of 
water  are  added.  The  turbid  fluids  should  all  be  returned,  and  the 
glasses  rinsed  with  alcohol.  Add  now  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  allow 
to  stand  some  time  with  stirring,  add  spirit  of  wine  of  0*8  sp.  gr.,  stir 
well,  allow  to  settle  for  a  long  time,  filter,  wash  the  sulphate  of  lead 
first  with  alcohol,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
then  with  pure  alcohol.  Determine  it  after  §  116,  3.  Mix  the 
filtrate  at  once  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  proceed  with  the 
precipitated  basic  chloride  of  bismuth  according  to  §  120,  4  (p.  234). 

8.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  different  Department  of  the  Oxides  and 
Sulphides,  with  Cyanide  of  Potassium  (Presenius  and 
Haidlen*). 

a.  Oxide  of  Lead  and  Teboxide  of  Bismuth  from  all  otheb 
Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  slight  excess,  add  141 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (free  fix>m  sulphide  of  potassium), 
heat  gently  for  some  time,  filter,  and  wash.  On  the  filter  you  have 
carbonate  of  lead  and  of  bismuth,  containing  alkali;  the  filtrate  contains 
the  other  metals  as  cyanides  in  combination  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  method  of  effecting  their  further  separation  will  be  learnt  from 
what  follows. 

b.  Oxide  of  Silver  from  Oxide  of  Mercurt,  Oxide  of  Copper, 
AND  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Add  to  the  solution,  which,  if  it  contains  much  free  acid,  must  142 
previously  be  nearly  neutralized  with  soda,  cyanide  of  potassium  until 
the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved.  The  solution 
contains  tiie  cyanides  of  the  metals  in  combination  with  cyanide  of 
potassium  as  soluble  double  salts.  Add  dilute  nitric  acid  in  excess, 
which  effects  the  decomposition  of  the  double  cyanides ;  the  insoluble 
cyanide  of  silver  precipitates  permanently,  whilst  the  cyanide  of 
mercury  remains  in  solution,  and  the  cyanides  of  copper  and  cadmium 
redissolve  in  the  excess  of  nitric  acid.  Treat  the  cyanide  of  silver  as 
directed  §  115,  3,  or  convert  it  into  the  metallic  state  by  ignition  in 
a  porcelain  crucible  till  the  weight  remains  constant.  If  the  filtrate 
contains  only  mercury  and  cadmium,  precipitate  at  once  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  which  completely  throws  down  the  sulphides  of  the 
two  metals ;  but  if  it  contains  copper,  you  must  first  evaporate  with 
sulphuric  acid,  imtil  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  no  longer  per- 
ceptible, and  then  precipitate  with  sulpnuretted  hydrogen,  or  with 
solution  of  potassa  or  sodA  (§  119,  3  or  1). 

c.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Silver,  Oxidb  of  Mergurt, 
AND  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Mix  the  solution,  as  in  ^,  with  cyanide  of  potassium  until  the  pre-  143: 
cipitate  which  is  first  thrown  down  redissolves;    add  some  more 
cyanide  of  potassiiun,  then  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or  sulphide 
of  auMnonium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.   The  sulphides  of  silver, 
cadmium,  and  mercury  are   completely  thrown  down,  whilst  the 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  o.  Phuni.  48, 129. 
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copper  remains  in  solution,  as  sulphide  dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. Allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  decant  repeatedly,  treat  the 
precipitate,  for  security,  once  more  with  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, heat  gently,  filter,  and  wash  the  sulphides  of  the  metals.  To 
determine  the  copper  in  the  filtrate,  evaporate  the  latter,  with  addition 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  until  there  is  no  longer  any  odor  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  perceptible,  and  then  precipitate  with  solution  of 
potassa  or  soda  (§  119,  1),  or  determine  it  as  subsulphide  (§  119,  3). 

d.  All  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group  from  each  other. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  then  with  cyanide  144 
of  potassium  in  excess,  digest  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  filter. 
On  the  filter  you  have  carbonate  of  lead  and  of  bismuth,  containing 
alkali ;  separate  the  two  metals  by  a  suitable  method.  Add  to  the 
filtrate  dilute  nitric  acid  in  excess,  and  filter  the  fluid  from  the  pre- 
cipitated cyanide  of  silver,  which  determine  as  directed  §  115,  3. 
Neutralize  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess.  Add  now  some 
more  cyanide  of  potassium,  to  redissolve  the  sulphide  of  copper  which 
may  have  fallen  down,  and  filter  the  fluid,  which  contains  the  whole 
of  the  copper,  fi*om  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  mercury  and  sulphide 
of  cadmium.  Determine  the  copper  as  directed  in  c,  and  separate 
the  mercury  and  cadmium  as  in  139  o^  152* 

4.  Methods  baaed  on  the  Formation  and  Separation  of  insoluble 
Basic  ScUts. 

Teroxide  of  Bismuth  from  Oxide  of  Copper  and  Oxide  of 
Cadmium  (also  firom  the  oxides  of  the  first  four  groups,  with  the 
exception  of  oxide  of  iron). 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  basic  chloride  according  to  §  120,  4  145 
(p.  235)  and  throw  down  the  copper  and  cadmium  in  the  filtrate  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.     Results  thoroughly  satis&ctory  (H.  Rose*). 

Teroxide  of  Bismuth  from  Oxide  of  Lead  and  Oxide  of 
Cadmium. 

Separate  the  bismuth  according  to  §  120,  1,  c,  as  basic  nitrate,  and  146 
precipitate  the  lead  and  cadmium  in  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.     Results  very  satisfactory  (J.  LoWEf ). 

Teroxide  of  Bismuth  and  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of 
Lead  and  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Separate  the  bismuth  after  §  120,  1,  c,  as  basic  nitrate,  then  heat 
the  dish  on  the  water-bath  till  the  neutral  nitrate  of  copper  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  bluish-green  basic  salt  and  no  blue  solution  is 
produced  on  addition  of  water.  Allow  to  cool,  treat  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  (1  in  500),  filter,  wash  with  the  same 
solution,  and  separate  in  the  solution  lead  firom  cadmium ;  in  the 
residue  copper  from  bismuth.  Results  very  satis&ctory  (J.  Lowe, 
loc,  cit). 

*  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  480.  t  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  74,  845. 
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5.  Methods  based  upon  the  Solvhility  of  some .  of  the  Oxides  in 
Ammonia,  or  Carbonate  of  Ammonia, 

a.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 

a.  Mix  the  (nitric  acid)  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  147 
excess.     The  bismuth  separates  as  carbonate,  whilst  the  carbonate  of 
copper  is  redissolved  by  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

As  the  precipitate,  however,  generally  retains  a  little  copper,  it  is 
necessary  to  redissolve  it,  after  washing,  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate 
again  with  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  the  same  operation  must  be  re- 
'petLted  a  third  time  if  required.  Some  solution  of  carbonate  of  . 
ammonia  may  be  added  to  the  water  used  for  washing  the  precipitate. 
Apply  heat  to  the  filtrate  that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  vola- 
tilize, acidify  cautiously  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the 
copper  as  subsulphide  (§119,  3).  The  oxide  of  bismuth  thus  obtained 
is  quite  copper-free,  but  a  little  bismuth  passes  into  the  copper  solu- 
tion, hence  the  separation  does  not  give  such  exact  results  as  that 
in  145  (H.  Rose*). 

)3.  Mix  the  solution  with  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  drop  it 
gradually  into  dilute  ammonia.  The  bismuth  is  precipitated  as  a 
basic  salt,  whilst  the  oxide  of  copper  remains  in  solution  as  an  am- 
moniacal  double  salt  (Berzelius).  Wash  the  precipitate  with  dilute 
ammonia,  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  determine  as  directed 
§  120.  Determine  the  copper  in  the  ammoniacal  solution.  In  this 
method,  also,  it  is  advisable  to  precipitate  twice,  as  in  a. 

b.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Add  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess.  Carbonate  of  cadmium  148 
separates,  whilst  the  oxide  of  copper  remains  in  solution  -with  some 
oxide  of  cadmium.  Upon  exposure  to  air,  the  latter  separates,  the 
copper  remaifiing  in  solution  (Stromeyer).  Treat  the  filtrate  as  in 
147*  ^^  process  is  more  convenient  than  143  or  153}  ^^^  ^^ 
separation  is  less  complete. 

c.  Chloride  of  Lead  and  Chloride  of  Silver  may  be  separated  149 
also  by  solution  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  latter,  leaving  the 
former  behind  as  basic  chloride  of  lead.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
chloride  of  silver  must  be  recently  precipitated,  and  with  exclusion  of 
light.  The  chloride  of  silver  is  tiirown  down  from  the  ammoniacal 
solution  by  nitric  acid.  If  is  necessary  to  test  the  fluid  filtered  from 
the  chloride  of  silver  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  ascertain  whether 
weighable  quantities  of  chloride  of  silver  may  not  be  retained  in  solu- 
tion by  the  agency  of  the  ammonia  salts. 

6.  Method  based  on  the  Precipitation  of  the  Copper  as  Subsulpho- 
cyanide. 

Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Cadmium  [and  the  oxides  of 
Groups  I. — IV.  (comp.  128*)] 

Precipitate  the  copper  according  to  §  119, 3, 5,  as  subsulphocyanide  150 

(Bivot),  and  the  ciubnium  from  the  filtrate  as  sulphide.     Results 

good  (U.  Bose). 

♦  Pogg.  Annal.  110^  480. 
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7.  Method  hosed  upon  the  different  Deportment  of  the  Ckro- 

mates. 

Bismuth  fbom  Cadhium. 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  directed  §  120,  2.     The  filtrate  con-  151 
tains  the  whole  of  the  cadmium.     Concentrate  by  evaporation,  and 
then  precipitate  the  cadmium  by  the  cautious  addition  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  as  directed  §  121,  1,  a  (J.  Lows,*  W.  PEABsoNf).     The  results 
are  said  to  be  satis&ctory. 

8.  Method  based  upon  the  different  Deportment  of  the  Sulphides 

with  Acids, 

a.  Oxide  of  Mercury  from  Silver,  Bismuth,  Copper,  Cadmixtm^ 
AKD  (but  less  well)  from  Lead. 

Boil  the  thoroughly  washed  precipitated  sulphides  with  perfectly  152 
pure  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  sulphide  of  mercury  is  left 
imdissolved,  the  other  sulphides  are  dissolved.  Absence  of  chlorine 
is  indispensable.  G.  y.  Rath;^  employed  this  method,  which  is  so 
universally  used  in  qualitative  analysis,  with  perfect  success  for  the 
separation  of  mercury  firom  bismuth* 

h,   OXIDB  OF   Ck)PPER  FROM   OxiDE   OF   CaDMIUM. 

Boil  the  well-washed  precipitates  of  the  sulphides  with  dilute  153 
sulphuric  acid  (1  part  concentrated  acid  and  5  parts  water),  and,  after 
some  time,  filter  the  undissolved  sulphide  of  copper,  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  §  119,  3,  from  the  solution  containing  the  whole 
of  the  cadmium  (A.  W.  HofmannQ). 

9.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Volatility  of  some  of  the  Metals, 

Oxides,  Chlorides,  or  Sulphides  ot  o  high  Temperature, 

a,  Mercurt  from  Silver,  Lead,   Copper  (in  general  from  the  154 
metals  forming  non-volatile  chlorides). 

Precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  collect  the  precipitated 
sulphides  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100^  weigh,  and  mix  uniformly. 
Introduce  an  aliquot  part  into  the  bulb  D  {fig,  84),  pass  a  slow  stream 
of  chlorine  gas,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  to  the  bulb,  increasing  this 
gradually  to  faint  redness.  Connect  G  during  the  operation  with  a 
carboy  containing  moist  hydrate  of  lime.  First  chloride  of  sulphur 
distils  over,  which  decomposes  with  the  water ,in  the  tubes  E  and  P 
(p.  338) ;  then  the  chloride  of  mercury  formed  volatilizes,  condensing 
partly  in  the  receiver  E,  partly  in  the  hind  part  of  the  tube  0,  Cut 
off  that  part  of  the  tube,  rinse  the  sublimate  with  water  into  E,  and 
mix  the  contents  of  the  latter  with  the  water  in  F,  Warm  the  solu- 
tion imtil  the  smell  of  chlorine  has  gone  ofE,  and  then  determine  in 
the  fluid  filtered  fi*om  the  sulphur  which  may  still  remain  imdissolved, 
the  mercury  as  directed  §  118.  If  the  residue  consists  of  chloride  of 
silver  alone,  or  chloride  of  lead  alone,  you  may  weigh  it  at  once ;  but 
if  it  contains  several  metals,  you  must  reduce  the  chlorides  by  ignition 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  dissolve  the  reduced  metals  in  nitric 
acid,  for  their  ulterior  separation.     Bear  in  mind  that,  in  presence  of 

•  Jouni.  f.  pmkt.  Chem.  67,  469.  +  PhiL  Mag.  xi.  204. 

t  Pogg.  AnnaL  96,  822.  U  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  115,  286. 
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lead,  the  Hulpbides  sai  die  chlorides  miut  be  heated  geiUlg,  in  the 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  respectively,  otherwise  some  chloride  of  lead 
might  volatilize. 


Tig.  84. 

!tf  it  ta  intended  to  determine  the  mercuiy  by  the  diffeience,  instead 
of  in  the  direct  way,  the  apparatus  may  be  much  dmpliJied.  In  tltis 
case,  however,  great  care  must  be  bestowed  on  the  drying  of  the 
sulphides  at  100°,  because,  for  instance,  the  sulphide  of  lead  on  drying 
first  becomes  lighter  Irora  loss  of  moisture,  then  gradually  heavier 
agun  by  absorption  of  oxygen.  Hence  the  method  should  only  be 
adopted  when  a  small  quantity  only  of  another  metal  is  present  with 
the  mercuiy.  Weigh  the  dried  precipitate  every  half  hour,  and  take 
the  lowest  weight  as  the  correct  one.  Then  ignite  an  aliquot  part  ot 
the  precipitate  in  the  stream  of  hydrogen  in  a  crucible  witfi  per- 
fbrated  cover,  or  in  a  tube  with  porcelain  boat.  The  method  cannot 
be  applied  unless  only  one  metal  is  present  with  the  mercury.  From 
the  residue  in  the  crucible  or  boat  reckon  how  much  the  whole  pre~ 
dpitate,  dried  at  100°,  would  have  yielded,  then  calculate  the  result 
into  sulphide,  in  which  form  the  substance  was  contained  in  the  dried 
precipitate — the  difference  is  sulphide  of  mercury. 

By  ignition  in  hydrogen  sulphide  of  silver  yields  the  metal,  sul- 
phide of  copper  yields  £q  subsulphide,  sulphide  of  lead  remains  un- 
altered.    Results  good.         ^ 

In  alloys  or  mixtures  of  oxides  the  mercury  may  usually  be  deter- 
mined with  mmplicity  Irom  the  loss  on  ignition. 


The  separation  is  effected  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  mer-  155 
cury  from  the  same  metals  (154)-     "^he  method  is  more  especially 
convenient  for  the  separation  of  the  metals  in  alloys,     Care  must  be 
taken  sot  to  heat  too  strongly,  as  otherwise  chloride  of  lead  might 
volatilize ;  nor  to  discontinue  the  application  of  beat  too  soon,  as 
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Otherwise  bismutli  would  remain  in  the  residue.  Put  water  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid  in  the  tubes  E  and  F  (fig.  84),  and  deter- 
mine the  bismuth  therein  according  to  §  120. 

10.  Precipitation  of  one  Metal  J)y  another  in  the  Metallic  State. 

Oxide  of  Lead  from  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 

Precipitate  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wash  the  pre-  156 
cipitated  carbonates,  and  dissolve  in  acetic  acid,  in  a  ilask ;  place  a 
weighed  rod  of  pure  lead  upright  in  the  solution  and  nearlj  fill  up 
with  water,  so  that  the  rod  may  be  entirely  covered  by  the  fluid ;  close 
the  flask,  and  let  it  stand  for  about  12  hours,  with  occasional  shaking. 
Wash  the  precipitated  bismuth  off  from  the  lead  rod,  collect  on  a 
filter,  wash,  and  dissolve  in  nitric  acid ;  evaporate  the  solution,  and 
determine  the  bismuth  as  directed  §  120.  Determine  the  lead  in  the 
filtrate  as  directed  §  116.  Dry  the  leaden  rod,  and  weigh;  subtract 
the  loss  of  weight  which  the  rod  has  suffered  in  the  process,  firom  the 
amount  of  the  lead  obtained  from  the  filtrate  (Ullgrek). 

11.  Separation  of  Silver  by  Cupellation, 

CuPELLATiON  was  formerly  the  universal  method  of  determining  157 
SILVER  in  alloys  with  copper,  lead,  &c.  The  alloy  is  fused  together 
with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  pure  lead  to  give  to  I  part  of  silver  16 
to  20  parts  of  lead,  and  the  fused  mass  is  heated,  in  a  mufiie,  in  a 
small  cupel  made  of  compressed  bone-ash.  Lead  and  copper  are  oxi- 
dized, and  the  oxides  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  the  silver  being  lefl 
behind  in  a  state  of  purity.  One  part  by  weight  of  the  cupel  absorbs 
the  oxide  of  about  2  parts  of  lead ;  the  quantity  of  the  sample  to  be 
used  in  the  experiment  may  be  estimated  accordingly.  This  method 
is  only  rarely  employed  in  laboratories ;  I  have  given  it  a  plaoe  here, 
however,  because  it  is  one  of  the  safest  processes  to  determine  very 
small  quantities  of  silver  in  alloys.*  With  regard  to  details,  I  refer 
to  the  "  Determination  of  Silver  in  Galena,"  §  246. 

12.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Silver  in  Presence  of  Lead  and 
Copper:  based  upon  the  Deportment  of  Nitrate  of  Silver 
with  Solution  of  Iodide  of  Starch. 

See  §  115,  5,  IL  (p.  210).  15ff 

13.  Methods  based  on  the  behavior  ofAmmoniacal  Solutions  of  Sub- 

chloride  of  Copper  and  of  Oxide  of  Silver  with  each  other. 

If  you  pour  a  solution  of  ammonio-subchloride  of  copper,  containing 
large  excess  of  ammonia,  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  likewise 
supersaturated  with  ammonia,  a  precipitate  of  metallic  silver  is  imme- 
diately formed. 

On  this  foundation  Millon  and  CommailleI  have  built  the  fol- 
lowing methods  of  separation  : — 

a.  Determination  of  Oxide  of  Silver  in  presence  of  Oxide 
of  Lead  and  Oxide  of  CJopper. 

Mix  with  ammonia  in  excess,  filter,  add  excess  of  ammonio-sub-  159 
chloride  of  copper,  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  filter  it  off,  wash 

*  Compare  Malaguti  and  Darocher,  Compt.  rend.  29,  689  ;  Dingier,  115,  276. 
t  Compt.  rend  56,  309;  Zeitsohrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  2,  212. 
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with  ammoniacal  water,  ignite,  and  weigh.     The  test-analyses  that  ■ 
have  been  adduced  are  perfectly  satisfactory.     Very  small  quantities 
of  the  precipitated  metallic'  silver  I  should  prefer  to  dissolve  in  nitric 
acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  determining  the  silver  after  Pisani^s 
method  (p.  210). 

h.  Determination  of  Suboxide   of   Coppee  in  the  presence  of 
THE  Oxide.* 

Dissolve  the  compound  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  excess  of  am-  160^ 
monia,  then  excess  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  has  been 
mixed  with  so  much  ammonia  that  no  separation  of  chloride  of 
silver  can  take  place.  All  these  operations  must  be  performed  in 
an  apparatus  through  which  hydrogen  (washed  with  ammoniacal  silver 
solution)  is  passing.  The  precipitated  silver  is  fbially  determined  as 
in  159-  1  6q.  of  the  same  corresponds  to  1  eq.  Cu,  O  or  Cu,  CI. 
The  total  amount  of  the  copper  is  best  determined  in  another  portion 
of  the  substance. 

SIXTH  GROUP. 

TEROXIDE   of   gold— BINOXIDE   of   platinum — PROTOXIDE   OF   TIN — ^BINOXIDE 

OF    TIN — TEROXIDE    OF    ANTIMONY — (ANTIMONIC   ACID) ARSENIOUS   ACID 

^ARSENIC   ACID. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Sixth  Group  from  the 
Oxides  of  the  first  Five  Groups. 

§  164. 

Index : — ^The  Nos.  refer  to  those  in  the  margin. 

OMy  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I. — III.,  161,  166. 

IV.,  161,  164,  166. 
sUver,  164,  182. 
mercury,  164,  166,  176. 
lead,  164,  188. 
copper,  164,  166. 
bismuth,  164,  166,  188. 
cadmium,  164,  166. 
Platinum  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I. — III.,  161. 

„  „  IV.,  161,  166,  167. 

„  silver,  165. 

„  mercury,  165,  167. 

„  lead,  165. 

„  copper,  165,  167. 

„  bismuth,  165,  167. 

„  cadmium,  165,  167. 

Tin  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I  and  II.,  161,  169,  175. 
„  „  III.,  161,  169. 

„  zinc,  161,  163,  168,  169. 

,,  manganese,  161,  168,  169. 

„  nickel  and  cobalt,  161,  163,  168,  169,  174. 

„  iron,  161,  163. 

„  silver,  162,  168,  168,  174. 

„  mercury,  162,  163,  168. 

„  lead,  162,  163,  168,  174. 

„  copper,  162,  163,  168,  169,  174. 

„  bismuth,  162,  163. 

„  cadmium,  162,  163,  168. 

*  From  §  119,  4,  a  (p.  229),  it  is  evident  that  this  estimation  may  b«  also  based  on 
the  action  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  on  suboxide  of  copper. 
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Antimony  from  the  oxides  of  Gronps  I.  and  II.,  161,  175* 

III.,  161. 
,,  zinc,  161,  163. 

,,  manganese,  161, 168. 

„  nickel  and  cobalt,  161,  168,  178, 174. 

„  iron,  161,  168,  172. 

„  silver,  162,  168,  174. 

„  meromy,  162,  168, 170, 188. 

„  lead,  162,  168,  174,  185. 

„  copper,  162,  168,  172,  174,  186. 

„  bismuth,  162,  168« 

„  cadmium,  162,  168. 

Anenic  from  oxides  of  Group  I.,  161,  175, 178,  180,  181.     ^ 

„  II.,  161, 171,  175,  178,  180,  181,  184. 

„  III.,  161,  179,  180. 

„  anc,  161,  168, 171, 177,  178,  180,  181. 

„  manganese,  161, 168,  171,  177,  179,  180, 181. 

nickel  and  cobalt,  161,  168,  171.  178,  174,  177, 178, 179,  180,  181. 

iron,  161,  168,  171,  172,  177,  179,  180. 

stiver,  162,  168,  171, 174,  180. 

mercury,  162,  168,  171,  180,  188. 

lead,  162,  163, 171,  174,  177,  178,  180,  184. 

copper,  162,  163,  171,  172,  174,  177,  178,  179,  180,  186,  187. 

bismuth,  162,  168,  171,  180. 

cadmium,  162, 168,  171»  178,  179,  180. 

A.  General  Methods. 
1.  MetJiod  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Sixth 
Group  from  Acid  Solutions  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, 

All  Oxides  of  the  Sixth  Group  frou  those  of  the  first 
Four  Groups. 

Conduct  into  the  acid*  solution  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess,  161 
and  filter  off  the  precipitated  sulphides  (corresponding  to  the  oxides 
of  the  sixth  group). 

The  points  mentioned  123?  a,  )3,  and  y  must  also  be  attended  to 
here.  As  regards  y,  antimony  and  tin  are  to  be  inserted  between 
cadmium  and  mercury,  in  the  order  of  metals  there  given.  With 
respect  to  the  particular  conditions  required  to  secure  the  proper 
precipitation  of  certain  metals  of  the  sixth  group,  I  refer  to  Section 
IV.     I  have  to  remark  in  addition : — 

a.  That  sulphuretted  hydrogen  fails  to  separate  arsenic  acid  from 
oxide  of  zinc,  as,  even  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  acid,  the  whole 
or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  zinc  precipitates  with  the  arsenic  as  Zn  S, 
As  S,  (Wohler).  To  secure  tie  separation  of  the  two  bodies  in  a 
solution,  the  arsenic  acid  must  first  be  converted  into  arsenious  acid, 
by  heating  with  sidphurous  acid,  before  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
conducted  into  the  fluid. 

/3.  That  in  presence  of  antimony,  tartaric  acid  should  be  add^,  as 
otherwise  the  sulphide  of  antimony  will  contain  chloride. 

2.  Method  based  upon  the  Solubility  of  the  Sulphides  of  the  Metals 
of  the  Sixth  Group  in  Sulphides  of  the  Alkali  Metals. 

a.  The  Oxides  of  Group  VI.  (with  the  exception  of  Gold  and  Pla-  162 
tinum)  FROM  those  of  Group  V. 

Precipitate  the  acid  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  paying 
due  attention  to  the  directions  given  in  Section  IV.  under  the  heads 
of  the  several  metals,  and  also  to  the  remarks  in  161*     The  precipi- 

*  Hydrochloric  acid  answers  best  as  acidifjing  agent. 
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tate  consists  of  the  sulpbides  of  the  metals  of  Groups  V.  and  VI.  Wash, 
treat  immediately  afler  with  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  excess, 
and  digest  the  mixture  for  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat ;  filter  o£f  the 
clear  fluid,  treat  the  residue  again  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
digest  a  short  time,  repeat  the  same  operation,  if  necessary,  a  third 
and  fourth  time,  filter,  and  wash  the  residuary  sulphides  of  Group  V. 
with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium.  If  protosulphide  of  tin 
IS  present,  some  flowers  of  sulphur  must  be  added  to  the  sulphide  ot 
ammonium,*  unless  the  latter  be  yery  yellow.  In  presence  of  copper, 
the  sulphide  of  which  is  a  little  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
sulphide  of  sodium  should  be  used  instead.  However,  this  substi- 
tution can  be  made  only  in  the  absence  of  mercury,  since  the  sulphides 
of  that  metal  are  soluble  in  sulphide  of  sodium. 

Add  to  the  alkaline  filtrate,  gradually,  hydrochloric  aid  in  small 
portions,  imtil  the  acid  predominates;  allow  to  subside,  and  then 
filter  ofif  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  the  sixth  group,  which  are 
mixed  with  sulphur. 

Schneider*  states  that  he  iailed  in  effecting  complete  separation  of 
bisulphide  of  bismuth  from,  bisulphide  of  tin  by  digestion  with  sul- 
phide of  potassium,  but  succeeded  in  accomplishing  that  object  by 
conducting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  potassa  solution  of  tartrate 
of  teroxide  of  bismuth  and  protoxide  of  tin  (which  decompose  into- 
binoxide  of  bismuth  and  binoxide  of  tin). 

If  a  solution  contains  much  arsenic  acid  in  presence  of  small  quan- 
tities of  copper,  bismuth,  &c.,  it  is  convenient  to  precipitate  these 
metals  (together  .with  a  very  small  amount  of  sulphide  of  arsenic)  by 
a  brief  treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Filter,  extract  the 
precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  (or  sulphide  of  potassium), 
acidify  the  solution  obtained,  mix  it  with  the  former  filtrate  con- 
taining the  principal  quantity  of  the  arsenic,  and  proceed  to  treat 
fother  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

b.  The  Oxides  of  Group  VI.  (with  the  exception  of  Gold  and  163 
Platinum)  from  those  of  Groups  IV;  and  V. 

a.  Neutralize  the  solution  with  ammonia,  add  chloride  of  ammonium, 
if  necessary,  and  then  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  excess ;  digest 
in  a  closed  flask,  for  some  time  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  then  proceed, 
as  in  162.  Bepeated  digestion  with  firesh  quantities  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  is  indispensable.  On  the  filter,  you  have  the  sulphides 
of  the  metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  Wash  with  water  containing 
sulphide  of  ammonium. 

In  presence  of  nickel,  this  method  offers  peculiar  difficulties ;  traces 
of  sulphide  of  mercury,  too,  are  liable  to  pass  into  the  filtrate.  In 
presence  of  copper  (and  absence  of  mercury),  soda  and  sulphide  of 
sodium  are  substituted  for  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  j* 

*  Aonal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.  101,  64. 
f  The  accuracy  of  this  method  has  been  called  in  question  by  Bloxam  (Quart. 
JouTD.  Chem.  Soc.  5,  119).  That  chemist  found  that  sulphide  of  ammonium  fails  to 
separate  small  quantities  of  bisulphide  of  tin  from  large  quantities  of  sulphide  of  mer« 
cury  or  sulphide  of  cndmium  (1  :  100) ;  and  that  more  especially  the  separation  of 
copper  from  tin  and  antimony  (alBo  from  arsenic)  by  this  method  is  a  failure,  as  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  tin  remains  with  the  copper.  The  Utter  statement  I  cannot  confirm, 
for  Mr.  Lucius,  in  my  laboratory,  has  succeeded  in  separating  copper  from  tin  by  means 
of  yellowish  sulphide  of  sodium  completely  ;  but  it  is  indispensable  to  digest  three  or 
four  times  with  sufficiently  lai^  quantities  of  the  solvent)  as  stated  in  the  tezU 
II.  £  S 
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/3.  In  the  analysis  of  solid  compounds  (oxides  or  salts),  it  is  in 
most  cases  preferable  to  ilise  the  substance  with  3  parts  of  dry  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  3  of  sidphur,  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  over 
a  lamp.  When  the  contents  are  completely  fused,  and  the  excess  of 
sulphur  is  volatilized,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  treated 
with  water,  which  dissolves  the  sulphosalts  of  the  metals  of  the  sixth 
group,  leaving  the  sulphides  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  undissolved.  By 
this  means,  even  ignited  binoxide  of  tin  may  be  readily  tested  for  iron, 
&c.,  and  the  amount  of  the  admixture  determined  (H.  Rose).  The 
solution  of  the  sulphosalts  is  treated  as  in  162.  In  t^e  presence  of 
copper,  traces  of  the  sulphide  may  be  dissolved  with  the  sulphides 
of  Group  VI.  Occasionally  a  little  sulphide  of  iron  dissolves,  coloring 
the  solution  green.  In  that  case  add  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
digest  till  the  solution  has  turned  yellow. 

.  B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  some  Metals  of  the 
Sixth  Group  in  Acids. 

a.  Gold  from  Metals  of  Geoups  IV.  and  V.  in  Alloys. 

a.  Boil  the  alloy  with  pure  nitric  acid  (not  too  concentrated),  or,  164 
according  to  circumstances,  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  other  metals 
dissolve,  the  gold  is  left.  The  alloy  must  be  reduced  to  filings,  or 
rolled  out  into  a  thin  sheet  J£  the  alloy  were  treated  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  and  at  a  temperature  below  boiling,  a  little  gold 
might  dissolve  in  consequence  of  die  co-operation  of  nitrous  acid.  In 
the  presence  of  silver  and  lead,  this  method  is  only  applicable  when 
they  amount  to  more  than  80  per  cent.,  since  otherwise  they  are  not 
completely  dissolved.  Alloys  of  silver  and  gold  containing  less  than 
80  per  cent,  of  silver  are  therefore  fused  together  with  3  pa^  of  lead, 
before  they  are  treated  with  nitric  acid.  The  residuary  gold  is 
weighed ;  but  its  purity  must  be  ascertained,  by  dissolving  in  cold 
dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  not  in  concentrated  hot  acid,  as  chloride 
of  silver  also  is  soluble  in  the  latter. 

At  the  Mint  Conference  held  at  Vienna  in  1857,  the  following  pro- 
cess was  agreed  upon  for  the  mints  in  the  several  states  of  Germany. 
Add"  to  1  part  of  gold,  supposed  to  be  present,  2J  parts  of  pure 
silver;  vrrap  both  Xhe  alloy  and  the  silver  in  paper  together,  and 
introduce  into  a  cupel  in  which  the  requisite  amount  of  lead  is  just 
fusing.*  Afler  the  removal  of  the  lead  (by  absorption),  the  button  of 
gold  and  silver  is  flattened,  by  hammering  or  rolling,  then  ignited,  and 
rolled  ;  the  rolls  are  treated  first  with  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  after- 
wards with  nitric  acid  of  1*3  sp.  gr.,  rinsed,  ignited,  and  weighed.! 

j3.  Heat  the  alloy  (previously  filed  or  rolled)  in  a  capacious  pla- 
tinimi  dish  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  pure  concentrated  sidphuric  acid 
and  1  part  water,  imtil  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  begins  to  volatilize ;  or  fuse  the  alloy  with  bisidphate  ot 
potassa  (H.  Rose).     Separate  the  gold  from  the  sulphates  of  the  other 

*  If  the  weighed  sample,  say  0*25  grm.,  contaiDS  98-92^  gold,  8  grm.  of  lead  are 
required;  if  92-87 '5,  4  grm. ;  if  875-75,  6grm. ;  if  76-60,  6  grm.;  if  60-36,  7  grm. ; 
if  lesfl  than  36,  8  grm. 

t  Kunst-  und  Gewerbeblatt  f.  Baiem,  1867,  161 ;  Cbem.  CentralbL  1867,  3U7 ; 
Polyt.  Centralbl.  1867,  1151,  1471,  1639. 
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metals,  by  tre&ting  the  mass  first  with  cold,  finally  with  boiling  water. 

It  is  advisable  to  repeat  tJie  operation  with  the  separated  gold,  and  * 

ultimately  test  the  purity  of  the  latter. 

y.  The  methods  given  in  a  and  /3  may  be  united,  t.e.,  the  cupelled 
and  thinly-rolled  metal  may  be  first  warmed  with  nitric  acid,  of  1*2 
sp.  gr.,  then  thoroughly  washed,  the  gold  boiled  5  minutes  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  washed  again,  and  ignited  (Mascazzini, 

BUQATTI). 

h.  Platinum  from  Metals  of  Gboups  IV.  and  V.,  in  Alloys. 

The  separation  is  effected  by  treating  with  sulphuric  acid,  or,  better  165 
still,  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  (164}  P) ',  but  not  with  nitric  acid,  as 
platinum  in  alloys  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  dissolve  in  that 
acid. 

2.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Gold  in  the  metallic  state. 

Gold  fbom  all  Oxides  of  Groups  I. — ^V.,  with  the  exception  of 
Oxide  of  Lead  and  Oxide  of  Silver. 

Precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  oxalic  acid  as  di-  166 
rected  §  123,  &,  y,  or  with  sulphate  of  iron,  §  123,  b,  a,  and  filter  off 
the  gold  when  it  has  completely  separated.     Take  care  to  add  a  sufii- 
cient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  prevent  oxalates  insoluble  in 
water  precipitating  along  with  the  gold,  for  want  of  a  solvent. 

8.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Platinum  as  Potassio- 
or  Ammonio'bichloride  of  Platinum. 

Platinum  from  the  Oxides  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.,  with  the 
exception  of  Lead  and  Silver. 

Precipitate  the  platinum  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  chloridp  of  167 
ammonium  as  directed  §  124,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  spirit  of  wine.  The  platinum  prepared  from  the  precipitated 
ammonium  or  potassium  salt  is  to  be  tested  afler  being  weighed,  to  see 
whether  it  yields  any  metal  (especially  iron)  to  fusing  bisulphate 
of  potassa. 

4.  Methods  based  tpon  the  Separation  of  Oxides  insoluble  in  Nitric 
Add, 

a.  Tin  from  Metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  (not  firom  Bismuth^ 
Iron,  or  Manganese*)  in  Allots. 

Treat  the  finely  divided  alloy,  or  the  metallic  powder  obtained  by  168 
reducing  the  oxides  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  with  nitric  acid,  as  directed 
§  126,  1,  a.  The  filtrate  contains  the  other  metals  as  nitrates.  As 
binoxide  of  tin  is  liable  to  retain  traces  of  copper  and  lead,  you  must, 
in  an  accurate  analysis,  test  an  aliquot  part  of  it  for  these  bodies,  and 
determine  their  amount  as  directed  §  163}  /}• 

Brunner  recommends  the  following  course  of  proceeding,  by  which 

*  If  the  alloy  of  tin  oontaini  bismuth  or  mangaoese,  there  remaios  with  the  binoxide 
of  tin  always  teroxide  of  bismuth  or  sesquioxide  of  manganese^  which  cannot  be  ex- 
tracted by  nitric  acid ;  if  it  contains  iron,  on  the  contrary,  some  binoxide  of  tin 
always  dissolves  with  the  iron,  and  cannot  be  separated  even  by  repeated  eyaporation 
(H.  Base,  Pogg.  AnnaL  cxii.  169,  170, 172). 
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the  presence  of  copper  in  the  tin  may  be  effectiyely  goardefl  against. 
*  Dissolve  the  alloy  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid,  4  parts  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  5  parts  of  water ;  dilute  the  solution  largely  with 
water,  and  heat  gently.  Add  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  until  a  dis- 
tinct precipitate  has  formed,  and  boil.  (In  presence-  of  copper,  the 
precipitate  must,  in  this  operation,  change  from  its  original  bluish- 
green  to  a  brown  or  black  tint.)  When  the  fluid  has  been  in  ebul- 
lition some  10  or  15  minutes,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  then  add  nitric 
acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  reaction  is  distinctly  acid ;  digest  the 
precipitate  for  several  hours,  when  it  should  have  acquired  a  pure 
white  color.  The  binoxide  of  tin  thus  obtained  is  free  from  copper ; 
but  it  may  contain  some  iron,  which  can  be  removed  as  directed  in 

163,  p. 

Before  the  binoxide  of  tin  can  be  considered  pure,  it  must  be  tested 
also  for  silicic  acid,  as  it  frequently  retains  traces  of  this  substance. 
To  this  end,  an  aliquot  part  is  frised  with  3 — 4  parts  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  potassa,  the  frised  mass  boiled  with  water,  and  the  solution 
filtered ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  to  the  filtrate,  and,  should 
silicic  acid  separate,  the  fluid  is  filtered  ofl^  firom  this  substance.  The 
tin  is  then  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  silicic  acid 
still  remaining  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  in  the  usual  way  (§  140). 
If  hydrochloric  acid  has  produced  a  precipitate  of  silicic  acid,  die  last 
filtration*  is  effected  on  the  same  filter  (Ehittel*). 

ft.  Antimont  fbom  the  Metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  m  Allots. 

Proceed  as  in  a,  filter  off  the  precipitate,  and  convert  it  by  igni- 
tion into  antimoniate  of  teroxide  of  antimony  (§  125,  2).  Besults 
only  approximative,  as  a  little  teroxide  of  antimony  dissolves.  Alloys 
of  antimony  and  lead,  containing  the  former  metol  in  excess,  should 
be  previously  fused  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure  lead  (Varrkn- 

TRAPPf). 

5.  Methods  based  on  the  Precipitation  of  Binoxide  of  Tin  by 
Neutral  Salts  (e.g.,  Sulphate  of  Soda)  or  hy  Sulphuric 
Acid. 

Tin  from  the  Oxides  of  Groups  I.,  II.,  IH.  ;  also  from  Prot- 
oxide OF  Manganese,  Oxide  of  Zinc,  Protoxides  of  Nickel  and 
Cobalt,  Oxide  of  Copper  (Teroxide  of  Gold). 

Precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  must  contain  the  169 
tin  entirely  as  binoxide  (bichloride),  according  to  §  126, 1,  J,  by  nitrate 
of  ammonia  oi^Bulphate  of  soda  (L5wenthal),  or  by  sulphuric  acid, 
which,  H.  Rose  says,  answers  equally  well.  Alloys  are  treated  as 
follows : — First)  oxidize  by  digestion  with  nitric  acid ;  when  no  more 
action  takes  place,  evaporate  theLgreater  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  in  a 
porcelain  dish)  moisten  the  njap  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
after  half  an  hour  add  watery^n  which  the  metachloride  of  tin  and  die 
other  chlorides  dissolve.  Allo^  of  tin  and  gold  are  dissolved  in  aqua 
regia,  the  excess  of  acid  ifmporated,  and  the  solution  diluted  with 
much  water,  before  precipitating  with  sulphuric  acid. 

It  must  be  remembeic^d  that  in  this  process  any  phosphoric  acid 

*  Chem.  Centndbl.  185?,  929.  f  Dingler's  polyt  Jouni.  158,  816. 
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that  may  be  present  is  precipitated  entirely  or  partially  with  the  bin- 
oxide  of  tin.  A^r  the  precipitate  has  been  well  washed  by  decanta- 
tion,  LowENTHAL  recommends  to  boil  with  a  mixture  of  1  part  nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  i'2)  and  9  parts  water,  then  to  transfer  to  the  filter,  and 
wash  dioroiighly.  Eesults  very  satisfectory.  If  the  fluid  contains 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  a  portion  of  the  latter  always  fells  down  with 
the  tin.  Hence  the  binoxide  of  tin  must  be  tested  for  iron  ac- 
cording to  16^,  fi,  and  if  present,  its  amount  must  be  determined  and 
deducted. 

6.  Method  hosed  on  the  Insolubility  of  Sulphide  of  Mercury  m 

Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Mercurt  from  Antimony. 

Digest  the  precipitated  sulphides  with  moderately  strong  hydro-  170 
chloric  acid  in  a  distilling  apparatus.  The  sulphide  of  antimony 
dissolves,  while  the  sulphide  of  mercury  remains  behind.  Expel  all 
the  hydrosulphuric  acid,  then  add  tartaric  acid,  dilute,  filter,  mix  the 
filtrate  with  die  distillate  which  contains  a  little  antimony,  and  pre- 
cipitate with  sulphiuretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphide  of  mercury  may 
be  weighed  as  such  (F.  Field*). 

7.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Conversion  of  Arsenic  ond  Antimony 

into  Alkaline  Arseniate  ond  Antvmoniote. 

a.  Arsenic  from  the  Metals  and  Oxides  of  Groups  II.,  IY., 

AND  V. 

If  you  have  to  do  with  arsenites  or.  arseniates,  j^se  with  3  parts  171 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa ;  if  an 
alloy  has  to  be  analysed  it  is  fused  with  3  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  3  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  In  either  case  the  residue  is  boiled 
with  water,  and  the  solution,  which  contains  the  arseniates  of  the 
alkalies,  filtered  fi:om  the  imdissolved  oxides  or  carbonates..  The 
arsenic  acid  is  determined  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  127,  2.  If  the 
quantity  of  arsenic  is  only  small,  the  fusion  may  be  effected  in  a 
platinum  crucible ;  but  if  more  considerable,  the  process  must  be 
conducted  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  as  platinum  would  be  injuriously 
affected  by  it.  In  the  latter  case,  bear  in  mind  that  the  fused  mass 
is  contaminated  with  silicic  acid  and  alumina.  If  the  alloy  contains 
much  arsenic  a  small  quantity  may  be  readily  lost  by  volatilization, 
even  though  the  operation  be  cautiously  conducted.  In  such  a  case, 
therefore,  it  is  better  first  to  oxidize  with  nitric  acid,  then  to  evapo- 
rate, and  to  fuse  the  residue  as  above  directed  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  nitrate  of  potaasa. 

5.  Arsenic  and  Antimony  from  Copper  and  Iron,  especially  in 
ores  containing  sulphur. 

Diffuse  the  very  finely  pulverized  mineral  through  pure  solution  of  172 
potassa,  and  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid  (comp.  p.  340,  A,h),  The 
iron  and  copper  separate  as  oxides,  the  solution  contains  sulphate, 
arseniate,  and  antimoniate  of  potassa  (Kivot,  Beudant,  and  Daguin|). 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  12,  82. 
t  Gompt.  rend.  1853,  835 ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  61,  183. 
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c.  Arsenic  and  Antimony  from  Ck)BALT  and  Nickel. 

Dilute  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  water,  add  a  large  excess  of  173 
potaasa,  heat  gently,  and  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid  until  the  pre- 
cipitate is  black.     The  solution  contains  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  and 
antimony,  the  precipitate  the  nickel  and  cobalt,  in  form  of  sea^uioxide 
(RivoT,  Beudant,  and  Daguin,  he.  cit.). 

8.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volatility  of  certain  Chlorides  or 
Metals, 

a.  Tin,  Antimony,  Arsenic  from  Coffer,  Silver,  Lead,  Cobalt, 
Nickel. 

Treat  the  sulphides  with  a  stream  of  chlorine,  proceeding  exactly  as  174 
directed  in  154*  ^  presence  of  antimony,  fill  the  tubes  E  and  F 
(fig.  84)  with  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  water,  mixed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  metals  may  be  also  separated  by  this  method  in 
alloys.  The  alloy  must  be  very  finely  divided.  Arsenical  alloys 
are  only  very  slowly  decomposed  in  this  way.  If  tin  and  copper  are 
separated  in  this  manner,  according  to  the  experience  of  H.  Kose,*  a 
small  trace  of  tin  remains  with  the  chloride  of  copper. 

b.  BiNOxiDE  OF  Tin,  Teroxide  of  Antimony  (and  also  Anti- 
monig  Acid),  Arsenious,  and  Arsenic  Acids,  from  Alkalies  and 
Alkaline  Earths. 

Mix  the  solid  compound  with  5  parts  of  pure  chloride  of  ammonium  175 
in  powder,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  cover  this  with  a  concave  platinum 
lid,  on  which  some  chloride  of  ammonium  is  sprinkled,  and  ignite 
gently  until  all  chloride  of  ammonium  is  driven  off;  mix  the  contents 
of  the  crucible  with  a  fresh  portion  of  that  salt,  and  repeat  the  operation 
until  the  weight  remains  constant.  In  this  process,  the  chlorides  of  tin, 
antimony,  and  arsenic,  escape,  leaving  the  chlorides  of  the  alkaline  aijid 
alkaline  earthy  metals.  The  decomposition  proceeds  most  rapidly  with 
alkaline  salts.  With  regard  to  alkaline  earthy  salts  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  those  which  contain  antimonic  acid  or  binoxide  of  tin  are  gene- 
rally decomposed  completely  by  a  double  ignition  with  chloride  of 
ammonium  (magnesia  alone  cannot  be  separated  perfectly  from  anti- 
monic acid  by  iMs  method).  The  alkaUne  earthy  arseniates  are  the 
most  troublesome ;  the  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  salts  usually  reqidre 
to  be  subjected  5  times  to  the  operation,  before  they  are  free  from 
arsenic,  and  the  arseniate  of  magnesia  it  is  impossible  thoroughly  to 
decompose  in  this  way  (H.  RosEf). 

c.  Mercury  from  Gold  (Silver,  and  generally  from  the  Non- 
volatile Metals). 

Heat  the  weighed  alloy  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  ignite  till  the  weight  176 
is  constant,  and  determine  the  mercury  from  the  loss.  If  it  is  desired 
to  estimate  it  directly,  the  apparatus,  fig.  66,  p.  220,  may  be  used.  In 
cases  where  the  separation  of  mercury  from  metals  that  oxidize  on 
ignition  in  the  air  is  to  be  effected  by  this  method,  the  operation  must 
be  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (p.  175,  fig.  61). 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  112,  169.  t  Ibid.  73,  582 ;  74,  578  ;  112,  173. 
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9.  Methods  based  on  the  Vohxtility  of  Sulphide  of  Arsenic. 

Arsenic  Acid  from  the  Oxides  of  Manganese,  Iron,  Zinc, 
Lead,  Copper,  Nickel,  Cobalt  (not  of  Silver,  Aluminum,  or 
Maonesium). 

Mix  the  arsenic  acid  compound  (no  matter  whether  it  has  been  air-  177 
dried  or  gently  ignited)  witii  sulphur,  and  ignite  under  a  good  draught 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (p.  175,  fig.  61 ;  the  perforated  lid 
must  in  this  cajse  be  of  porcelain;  platinum  would  not  answer). 
The  whole  of  the  arsenic  volatilizes,  the  sulphides  of  manganese,  iron, 
zinc,  lead,  and  copper  remain  behind ;  they  may  be  weighed^  directly. 
After  weighing,  add  a  fresh  quantity  of  sulphur  to  the  residue,  ignite 
as  before,  and  weigh  again ;  repeat  this  operation  until  the  weight 
remains  constant.  Usually,  if  &e  compound  was  intimately  mixed 
with  the  sulphur,  the  conversion  of  the  arseniate  into  sulphide  is 
complete  after  the  first  ignition.     Results  very  good. 

In  separating  nickel  the  analyst  will  remember  that  the  residue 
cannot  be  weighed  directly,  since  it  does  not  possess  a  constant  com- 
position ;  hence  the  ignition  in  hydrogen  may  be  saved  ;  arseniate  of 
nickel  loses  all  its  arsenic  on  being  simply  mixed  with  sulphur  and 
heated.  The  heat  should  be  moderate  and  continued,  till  no  more 
red  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  visible  on  the  inside  of  the  porcelain 
crucible.  It  is  advisable  to  repeat  the  operation.  The  separation  of 
arsenic  from  cobalt  cannot  be  completely  efifected  in  this  manner  even 
by  repeated  treatment  with  sulphur,  but  it  can  be  effected  by  oxidiz- 
ing the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  mixing  with 
sulphur,  and  re -igniting.  Smaltine  and  cobaltine  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  (H.  Kose*).  I  should  not  forget  to  mention  that 
Ebelmen,!  a  long  while  ago,  noticed  the  separation  of  arsenic  acid  from 
sesquioxide  of  iron  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

10.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Arsenic  as  Arseniate  of 

Suboxide  of  Mercury . 

Arsenic  Acid  from  the  Alkalies,  Alkaline  Earths,  Oxide  of 
Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  Protoxide  of  Nickel,  Oxide  of  Lead, 
Oxide  of  Copper,  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Proceed  exactly  as  in  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  mercury  178 
(§  134,  b,  y).  The  arsenic  acid  cannot  be  determined  in  the  in- 
soluble residue  in  the  way  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  determined. 
If  it  is  desired  to  estimate  it  directly,  and  not  from  the  loss,  one  of  the 
methods  given  in  this  §  must  be  used  to  separate  it  from  the  si4>oxide 
of  mercury.     Treat  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  135,  k  (H.  Rose). 

11.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Arsenic  as  Arseniate  of 

Magnesia  and  Ammonia. 

Arsenic  Acid  from  Oxide  of  Copper,  Oxide  of  Cadmium,  Ses- 
quioxide OF  Iron,  Protoxide  of  Manganese,  Protoxide  of  Nickel, 
Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  Alumina. 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  must  contain  tlie  whole  179 
of  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid,  with  enough  tartaric  acid  to 

*  Zeitschrift  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  413. 
t  AnnaL.  de  Cbiiu.  et  de  Pbys.  (3)  xxt.  9S. 
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prevent  precipitation  by  ammonia,  precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  accord- 
ing to  §  127, 2,  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  allow  to  settle, 
filter,  wash  once  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  water  and  1  part  anmionia, 
redissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  a  very  minute  quantity  of  tar- 
taric acid,  supersaturate  again  with  ammonia,  allow  to  deposit,  and 
determine  the  now  pure  precipitate  according  to  §  127,  2.  In  the 
filtrate  the  bases  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphide 
of  ammonium ;  if  alumina  is  present,  evaporate  the  solution  filtered 
fi:om  the  sulphides  with  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  little 
nitre  to  dryness,  fuse,  and  estimate  the  alumina  in  the  residue.  The 
method  is  more  adapted  to  the  separation  of  rather  large  than  of  very 
small  quantities  of  arsenic  fi:om  the  above  named  oxides,  since  in  the 
case  of  small  quantities  the  minute  portions  of  arseniate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia  that  remain  in  solution  may  exercise  a  considerable 
infiuence  on  the  accuracy  of  the  result. 

12.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Arsenic  as  Arsemo- 

molyhdate  of  Ammonia. 

Arsenic  Acid  from  all  Oxides  or  Groups  I. — ^V. 

Separate  the  arsenic  acid  as  directed  in  §  127,  2,  6;  long  continued  180 
heating  at  100°  is  indispensable.     The  determination  of  the  bases  is 
most  conveniently  effected  in  a  special  portion  (comp.  §  135,  ly 

13.  Method  housed  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Arseniate  of  Sesqui- 

oxide  of  Iron. 

Arsenic  Acid  from  the  Bases  of  Groups  I.  and  II.,  and  from 
Oxide  of  Zinc,  and  the  Protoxides  of  Manganese,  Nickel,  and 
Cobalt. 

Precipitate  the  arsenic  acid,  according  to  circumstances,  as  directed  181 
§  127,  3,  a  or  6,  filter,  and  determine  the  bases  in  the  filtrate. 

14.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  some  Chlorides. 

a.  Silver  from  Gold. 

Treat  the  alloy  with  cold  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  dilute,  and  182 
filter  the  solution  of  the  terchloride  of  gold  firom  the  undissolved 
chloride  of  silver.  This  method  is  applicable  only  if  the  alloy  contains 
less  than  15  per  cent,  of  silver  ;  for  if  it  contains  a  larger  proportion, 
the  chloride  of  silver  which  forms  protects  the  undecomposed  part 
from  the  action  of  the  acid.  In  the  same  way  silver  may  be  separated 
also  firom  platinum. 

.  b.  Oxide  of  Mercury  from  the  Oxygen  Compounds  of  Arsenic 
AND  Antimony. 

Precipitate  the  mercury  firom  the  hydrochloric  solution  by  means  183 
of  phosphorous  acid  as  subchloride  (§  118,  2,  a).     T]>e  tartaric  acid, 
which  in  the  presence  of  antimony  must  be  added,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  reaction  (H.  Rose*). 

•  Pogg*  Annal.  110,  530. 
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15.  Methods  hased  upon  the  Insolubility  of  certain  Sulphates  in 

Water  or  Spirit  of  Wine. 

a.  Arsenic  Acid  from  Baryta,  Strontia,  Lime,  and  Oxide  op 
Lead. 

Proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  same  184 
oxides  (§  135,  b).     The  compoimds  of  these  bases  with  arsenious  acid 
are  first  converted  into  arseniates,  beforef  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added ; 
this  conversion  is  effected  by  heating  the  hydrochloric  add  solution 
with  chlorate  of  potassa. 

b.  Antimony  from  Lead.  * 

Treat  the  alloy  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  tartaric  acids.  The  185 
solution  of  both  metals  takes  place  rapidly  and  with  ease.  Precipitate 
the  greater  part  of  the  lead  as  sulphate  (§  116,  8),  filter,  precipitate 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  treat  the  sulphides  according  to  163 » 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  in  order  to  separate  the  antimony  from 
the  lead  left  unprecipitated  by  the  sulphuric  acid  (A.  Streng*). 

16.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Copper  as  Subiodide, 

Copper  from  Arsenic  and  Antimony. 

Dissolve  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  taking  care  to  add  the  acid  only  186 
slightly  in  excess,  dilute  with  water,  or,  in  presence  of  antimony,  widi 
water  containing  tartaric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  copper  as  in  129- 
Arsenic  and  antimony  remain  in  solution  (Flajolot).  Results  ap- 
proximate. 

17.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Copper  as  OxcUate. 
Copper  from  Arsenic. 

Add  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  ammonia  until  the  blue  precipitate  187 
formed  remains  undissolved,  then  eflect  solution  by  an  excess  of 
oxalate  of  ammonia.  Add,  cautiously,  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  to 
acid  reaction,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand.  The  copper  separates, 
almost  completely  as  oxalate,  which  is  then  converted  by  ignition  in 
the  air  into  oxide.  Add  ammonia  to  the  filtrate,  and  preoipitate  with 
a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of  ammonimn  the  minute  trace  of  copper  still 
retained  in  solution  (F.  FieldI). 

18.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  with  Cyanide  of 
Potassium. 

GrOLD  from  LeAD  AND   BiSMUTH. 

These  metals  may  be  separated  in  solution  by  cyanide  of  potassium  188 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  separation  of  mercury  from  lead  and 
bismuth  is  effected  (see  141).  The  solution  of  the  double  cyanide  of 
gold  and  potassium  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  aqua  regia,  and, 
after  expulsion  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  gold  determined  by  one 
of  the  methods  given  in  §  123. 

♦  Ding,  polyt.  Joum.  151,  389.  t  Chem.  Gaz.  1867,  813. 
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II.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Sixth  Group  from  each 

OTHER. 

§  165. 

Index  9 — The  Koa.  refer  to  those  in  the  mMigin. 

PlaUnum  from  gold,  189,  203,  204. 

,f  tiD,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  190. 

OM  from  platinum,  189,  208,  204. 
„  tin,  190,  202. 

„  antimony  and  arsenic,  190. 

jTin  from  platinum,  190. 
„  gold,  169, 190,  202. 

„  arsenic,  191, 197, 198,  200,  201,  205,  206. 

„  antimony,  193,  199,  201,  205. 

Protoxide  of  tin  from  the  binoxide,  209. 
Antimony  from  platinum  and  gold,  190. 

„  arsenic,  192,  198, 194,  195, 198. 

„  tin,  193, 199,  201,  205. 

Terozide  of  antimony  from  aotimonic  acid,  208. 
Anenic  from  platinum  and  gold,  190. 

^  tin,  191,  197,  198,  200,  201,  205,  206. 

,,  antimony,  192,  193,  194,  195,  198. 

Arsenious  acid  fix>m  arsenic  acid,  196,  207. 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Platinum  as  Potassio- 

bichloride  o/  Platinum, 

Platinum  from  GtOld. 

Precipitate  from  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  the  platinum  as  directed  189 
§  124,  bj  and  determine  the  gold  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  123,  b, 

2.  Method  based  upon  the  Volatility  oj  the  Chlorides  of-  the  in- 

ferior Metals. 

Platinum  and  Gold  from  Tin,  Antimony,  and  Arsenic. 

Heat  the  finely  divided  alloy  or  the  sulphides  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  190 
gas.     Grold  and  platinum  are  left,  the  chlorides  of  the  other  metals 
volatilize  (compare   54)* 

'  3.  Methods  based  vpon  the  Volatility  of  Arsenic  and  Tersulphidt 
of  Arsenic. 

a.  Arsenic  from  Tin  (H.  Rose). 

Convert  into  sulphides  or  into  oiddes,  dry  at  100^,  and  heat  a  191 
weighed  portion  with  addition  of  a  little  sulphur  in  a  bulb-tube,  gently 
at  first,  but  gradually  more  strongly,  conducting  a  stream  of  dry 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  the  tube  during  the  operation. 
Sulphur  and  tersulphide  of  arsenic  volatilize,  sulphide  of  tin  is  lefl. 
The  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  received  in  U-tubes  containing  dilute 
ammonia,  which  are  connected  with  the  bulb-tube,  in  the  manner 
described  in  154'  When  upon  continued  application  of  heat  no  sign 
of  further  sublimation  is  observed  in  the  colder  part  of  the  bulb-tube, 
drive  ofl*  the  sublimate  which  has  collected  in  the  bulb,  allow  the  tube 
to  cool,  and  then  cut  it  off  above  the  coating.  Divide  the  separated 
portion  of  the  tube  into  pieces,  and  heat  these  with  a  little  solution  ot 
soda  until  the  sublimate  is  dissolved ;  imite  the  solution  with  the 
ammoniacal  fluid  in  the  receiver,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  then,  without 
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filtering,  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  heat  gently  until  the  tersulphide  of 
arsenic  is  completely  dissolved.  Filter  from  the  sulphur,  and  deter- 
mine the  arsenic  as  directed  §  127,  2.  The  quantity  of  tin  cannot  be 
calculated  at  once  from  the  blackish-brown  sulphide  of  tin  in  the 
bulb,  since  this  contains  more  sulphur  than  corres^nds  to  the  formula 
Sn  S.  It  is  therefore  weighed,  and  the  tin  determined  in  a  weighed 
portion  of  it,  by  converting  it  into  binoxide,  which  is  effected  by 
moistening  with  nitric  acid,  and  roaisting  (§  126,  1,  c). 

Tin  and  arsenic  in  alloys  are  more  conveniently  converted  into 
oxides  by  cautious  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  If,  however,  it  is  wished^ 
to  convert  them  into  sulphides,  this  may  readily  be  effected  by  heating 
1  part  of  the  finely  divided  alloy  with  5  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
5  parts  of  sulphur,  -in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  imtil  the  mass  is  in  * 
a  state  of  c^m  fiision.  It  is  tiien  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  iron,  &c.f  which  may  possibly  have 
formed,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

If  the  tin  only  in  the  aUoy  is  to  be  estimated  directly,  while  the  arsenic 
is  to  be  found  fi:om  the  difference,  oonvert  as  above  directed  into  sid- 
phides  or  oxides,  mix  with  sulphur  and  ignite  in  a  porcelain  crucible 
with  perfi^rated  cover  in  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
residual  arsenic-firee  protoBulphide  of  tin  is  to  be  converted  into  binoxide 
and  weighed  as  such. 

b,  Absenic  from  Antimony  in  Alloys. 

Heat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  finely  divided  alloy  with  2  parts  of  192 
carbonate  of  soda  and  2  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  bulb-tube, 
through  which  dry  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted ;  apply  a  gentle  heat 
at  first,  but  increase  this  gradually  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  and 
continue  heating  imtil  no  more  arsenic  volatilizes.  (Take  care  not  to 
inhaliB  the  escaping  fumes ;  the  safest  way  is  to  insert  the  hind  part  of 
the  bulb-tube  into  a  flask,,  in  which  the  arsenic  will  condense.)  AUow 
the  bulb-tube  to  cool ;  after  cooling,  treat  the  contents,  first  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  then  with  water, 
and  weigh  the  residuary  antimony.  The  quantity  of  the  arsenic  is 
found  from  the  loss.  This  method  gives  only  approximate  results. 
If  it  is  desired  to  fiise  the  alloy  per  ae  (not  under  a  slag)  in  a  stream 
of  carbonic  acid,  the  heat  must  be  applied  with  great  caution,  other- 
wise antimony  will  volatilize  to  a  large  extent.  H.  Rose  recommends 
the  latter  process. 

4.  Methods  baaed  upon  the  insolubility  of  Antimoniate  of  Soda* 

a.  Antimony  from  Tin  and  Arsenic  (H.  Rose). 

If  the  substance  is  metallic,  oxidize  the  finely  divideJd  weighed  sample,  193 
in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  nitric  acid  of  1*4  sp.  gr.,  adding  the  acid 
gradually.  Dry  the  mass  on  the  water-bath,  transfer  to  a  silver  cru- 
cible, rinsing  the  last  particles  adhering  to  the  porcelain  into  the  silver 
crucible  with  solution  of  soda,  dry  again,  add  eight  times  the  bulk  of 
the  mass  of  solid  hydrate  of  soda,  and  fuse  for  some  time.  Allow  the 
mass  to  cool,  and  then  treat  with  hot  water  until  the  undissolved 
residue  presents  the  appearance  of  a  fine  powder ;  dilute  with  some 
water,  and  add  one  third  the  volume  of  alcohol  of  0*83  sp.  gr.  Allow 
the  mixtiure  to  stand  for  24  hours,  with  fi-equent  stirring ;  then  filter, 
transfer  the  last  adhering  particles  fi:om  the  crucible  to  the  filter  by 
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rinsing  with  dilute  spirit  of  wine  (1  vol.  alcoliol  to  3  vol.  water);  and 
wash  the  iindissolyed  residue  on  die  filter,  first  with  spirit  of  wine 
containing  1  vol.  alcohol  to  2  vol.  water,  then  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  finaUj  with  a  mixture  of  3  voL 
alcohol  and  1  vol.  watel*.  Add  to  each  of  the  alcoholic  fluids  used 
for  washing  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Continue 
the  washing  until  the  color  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid  running  off  re- 
mains unaltered  upon  being  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water. 

Rinse  the  antimoniate  of  soda  firom  the  filter,  wash  the  laitter  with 
a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  tartaric  acids,  dissolve  the  antimoniate 
in  this  mixture,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  determine 
the*antimony  as  directed  §  125,  1. 

To  the  filtrate,  which  contains  the  tin  and  arsenic,  add  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  produces  a  precipitate  of  arseniate  of  binoxide  of  tin ;  con- 
duct now  into  the  unfiltered  fluid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  some 
time,  aUow  the  mixture  to  stand  at  rest  until  the  odor  of  that  gas  haa 
almost  completely  gone  off,  and  separate  the  weighed  sulphides  of  the 
metals  whidi  contain'fi-ee  sulphiur,  as  in  191- 

If  the  substance  contains  only  antimony  and  arsenic,  the  alcoholic 
filtrate  is  heated,  with  repeated  addition  of  water,  until  it  scarcely 
retains  the  odor  of  alcohol;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added,  and 
the  arsenic  acid  determined  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia 
(§127,2).  . 

b.  Small  quantities  of  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony  mixed 
with  sulphur  are  often  obtained  in  mineral  analysis.  The  two  metals 
may  in  this  case  be  conveniently  separated  as  follows  : — pxidize  the 
precipitate  with  chlorine-firee  red  fimiing  nitric  acid,  evaporate  the 
solution  nearly  to  dr3mess ;  mix  the  residue  with  a  copious  excess  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  add  some  nitrate  of  soda,  and  treat  the  fused  mass 
as  given  in  a.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  a  mixture  of 
sulphides  of  tin  and  antimony  to  analyse,  oxidize  it  with  nitric  acid 
of  1'5  sp.  gr.,  and  treat  the  residue  obtained  on  evaporation  as  given 
in  a. 

c.  Determination  of  .  the  Sulphide  of  Arsenic  contained  in 
THE  commercial  Sulphide  OF  Antimony  (Wackenroder). 

Deflagrate  20  grm.  of  the  finely  pulverized  sulphide  of  antimony  194 
with  40  grm.  nitrate  of  soda  and  20  grm.  carbonate  of  soda,  by  pro- 
iecting  the  mixture  gradually  into  a  red-hot  Hessian  crucible ;  treat 
the  strongly  ignited  mass  repeatedly  with  water,  filter  the  solution, 
acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  treat  with  sulphurous  acid, 
and  precipitate  the  avsenic  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Digest  the 
moist  precipitate,  which  contains  a  small  admixture  of  antimony,  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter,  acidify  the  filtrate,  pass  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  determine  the  arsenic  astersulphide  as  directed  §  127, 4. 

5.  Methods  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Arsenic  as  Arseniate 
of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia. 

a.  Arsenic  from  Antimony. 

Oxidize  the'  metab  or  sulphides  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid  or  196 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  or  with  chlorine  in  alkaline 
solution  (p.  340,  A,  b) ;  add  tartaric  add,  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of 
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ammonium,  and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  (Should  the  addition  of  the 
latter  reagent  produce  a  precipitate,  this  is  a  proof  that  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  or  of  tartaric  acid  has  been  used, 
which  error  must  be  corrected  before  proceeding  with  the  analysis.) 
Then  precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  as  directed  §  127,  2,  and  determine 
the  antimony  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  in  §  125,  1.  As  basic  tartrate 
of  magnesia  might  precipitate  with  the  arseniate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia,  the  precipitate  should  always,  after  slight  washing,  be  re- 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  repredpitated  with 
ammonia. — ^An  excellent  method. 

b,  Arsekious  Acid  fbom  Arsenic  Acid. 

Mix  the  sufficiently  dilute  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  196 
of  ammonium,  precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  as  directed  §  127,  2,  and 
determine  the  arsenious  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  precipitation  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  f  §  127,  4).  Ludwio*  has  observed  that  if  the 
solution  is  too  concenmited,  arsenite  of  magnesia  fidls  down  with  the 
arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  weighed  magnesia  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  test  the 
solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  presence  of  arsenious  acid 
will  be  betrayed  by  the  ^nmediate  formation  of  a  precipitate. 

c.  Binoxide  of  Tik  from  Arsenic  Acid  (Lenssenj ). 

The  oxides  obtained  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  are  digested  with  197 
ammonia  and  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  arsenic  precipi- 
tated firom  the  clear  solution  according  to  §  127,  2,  as  arseniate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia.     On  acidifying  the  filtrate  die  tin  separates 
as  bisulphide. 

6.  Methods  based  on  the  different  Behavior  of  the  freshly  Precipi-     • 
tated  Sulphides  towards  Solution  of  Bisulphite  of  Potassa. 

Arsenic  from  Antimony  and  Tin  (Bunsen^). 

If  fireshly  precipitated  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  digested  with  sul-  198 
phurous  acid  and  sulphite  of  potassa,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved ;  on 
boiling,  the  fluid  becomes  turbid  firom  separated  sulphur,  which  tur- 
bidity for  the  most  part  disappears  again  on  long  boiling.  The  fluid 
contains,  afi»r  expulaion  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  arsenite  and  hypo- 
sulphite of  potassa. 

[2AsS,  +  8(KO,2SO,)  =  2(B:0,AsOJ  +  6(KO,S,OJ  +  S,  +  7SOJ 

The  sulphides  of  antimony  and  tin  do  not  exhibit  this  reaction. 
Both  therefore  may  be  separated  fi:om  sulphide  of  arsenic  by  precipi- 
tating the  solution  of  the  three  sulphides  in  sulphide  of  potassium 
with  a  large  excess  of  aqueous*  sulphurous  acid,  digesting  the  whole  for 
some  time  in  a  water-bath,  and  then  boiling  till  two-thirds  of  the  water 
and  the  whole  of  the  sulphurous  acid  are  expelled.  The  residuary  sul- 
phide of  antimony  or  tin  is  arsenic-firee,  the  filtrate  contains  the  whole 
of  the  arsenic  and  may  be  immediately  precipitated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Bunsen  determines  the  arsenic  by  oxidizing  the  dried 
sulphide  together  with  the  filter  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  diluting  the 

*  Archiv  fttr  Phann.  97,  24.  f  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  114,  116. 

t  Ibid.  106,  8. 
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solution  a  little,  warming  gently  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potassa  (in 
order  to  oxidize  more  iullj  the  substances  formed  from  the  paper), 
and  finally  precipitating  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

With  regard  to  the  separation  of  sulphide  of  tin  from  the  solution 
of  arsenite  of  potassa  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  sulphide  of  tin 
must  be  washed  with  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  as, 
if  water  were  used,  the  fluid  would  run  through  turbid.  As  soon  as 
the  precipitate  is  thoroughly  washed  with  the  diloride  of  sodium  solu- 
tion, the  latter  is  displaced  by  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  con- 
taining a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid.  These  last  washings  must  not 
be  added  to  the  first,  as  the  acetate  of  ammonia  hinders  the  complete 
precipitation  of  the  arsenious  acid  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  test-analyses  adduced  by  Bunsek  show  very  satis&ctory 
results. 

• 

7.  Methods  based  upon  the  Separation  of  the  Metals  themselves y  or, 
as  the  case  may  he^  on  the  different  Deportment  of  the  same 
with  Acids. 

a.  Tin  from  Antimony  (Gat-Lussac). 

Heat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  finely  divided  alloy  (or  other  com-  199 
bination)  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  chlorate  of  potassa  in  small 
portions  until  the  mass  is  dissolved,  and  then  divide  the  fluid  into 
two  equal  parts,  a  and  b.  In  a  precipitate  both  metals  on  a  zinc  rod, 
rinse  them  ofl*,  and  weigh;  add  to  5  a  tolerably  large  amoimt  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  introduce  a  clean  slip  of  tin,  and  heat  for  some 
time.  By  this  process,  the  antimony  is  completely  thrown  down  in 
form  of  a  black  powder,  and  the  bichloride  of  tin  reduced  to  proto- 
chloride.  WaA  the  antimony  o£E  the  tin  with  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  collect  upon  a  weighed  filter,  dry,  and  weigh. 
The  diflerence  gives  the  quantity  of  tin.  Levol  advises  to  precipitate 
both  metals  from  the  solution  with  zinc,  then,  aHer  taking  out  and 
rinsing  the  zinc,  but  without  removing  the  chloride  of  zinc,  to  treat 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  weigh  the  residual  antimony.  The 
tin  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

b.  Determination  of  Arsenic  in  Metallic  Tin  (Gat-Lussac*). 

Dissolve  the  laminated  or  granulated  f  metal  in  a  mixture  of  1  eq.  200 
nitric  acid  and  9  eq.  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat. 
The  solution  ensues  without  evolution  of  gas;  protochloride  of  tin 
and  chloride  of  ammoniiun  are  formed,  the  arsenic  is  left  in  the  form 
of  powder.  NO,+  9HCl+8Sn  =  8SnCl  +  NH  C1  +  5H0.  The 
nitrohydrochloric  acid  must,  therefore,  not  be  used  in  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  will  give  to  8  eq.  metal  1  eq.  N  O^,  and  9  eq.  H  CI. 

c.  Much  Tin  from  little  Antimony  ai^d  Arsenic. 

If  an  alloy  of  the  three  metals  is  treated  in  a  very  finely  divided  201 
condition  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  whole  of  the  tin  dissolves  to  protochloride.     A  part   of  the 
arsenic  and  antimony  escapes  as  arsenetted  and  antimonetted  hydrogen, 

*  Annul,  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  28,  228 ;  Jahresber.  von  Liebig  und  Kopp,  1847 
and  1848,  968. 

t  Prepared  by  pouring  the  fused  metal  into  water. 
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whilst  the  rest  remains  behind  in  the  state  of  metal,  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  a  solid  combination  with  hydrogen.  Conduct  the  gas  through 
several  U-tubes,  containing  a  little  chlorine-free  red  fuming  nitric 
acid,  whereby  the  arsenic  and  antimony  will  be  oxidized.  TVhen  the 
solution  is  effected,  dilute  the  contents  of  the  flask  with  air-free  water 
to  a  certain  volume,  mix,  allow  to  settle  and  determine  the  tin  in  an 
aliquot  part,  either  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically.  Filter  the 
rest  of  the  fluid,  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly,  dry  the  filter  with 
its  contents  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  add  the  contents  of  the  U-tubes, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  in  the  residue  separate  the  antimony  and 
arsenic  as  dir<3cted  193* 

d.  Tin  from  Gold. 

Crold  may  be  separated  from  excess  of  tin  by  boiling  the  finely  202 
divided  alloy  with  only  slightly  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  hy- 
drochloric acid  has  been  cautiously  added.  The  tin  dissolves  as  proto- 
chloride.  Heat  is  applied  till  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  volatilize 
copiously.  Binoxide  of  tin  is  formed  which  dissolves  in  the  concen- 
trated stdphuric  acid,  while  the  gold  remains  behind.  On  addition 
of  much  water,  the  binoxide  of  tin  falls,  mixed  with  finely  divided 
gold,  in  the  form  of  a  purple-red  precipitate.  On  warming  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  the  binoxide  of  tin  finally  redisaolves,  while 
the  gold  is  Idd  pure  (H.  Rose*). 

e.  Platinum  from  Gold. 

The  aqua  r^ia  solution  is  freed  as  &r  as  possible  from  nitric  acid  203 
by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated  with  a  solution  of 
protochloride  of  iron,  the  gold  being  determined  as  directed  §  123,  b. 
The  platinum  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  according  to  §  124,  c. 

8.  Method  based  on  the  Extraction  of  Oold  by  Mercury, 

Determination  of  the  Gold  in  Platinum  Ore. 

Treat  the  mineral  for  several  hours  with  small  quantities  of  pure  204 
boiling  mercury,  pouring  bfl*  before  adding  a  fresh  portion,  wash 
thoroughly  with  hot  mercury,  and  distil  off  the  whole  of  the  mercury 
very  cautiously.     The  gold  remains  behind  (Deville  and  Debrat). 
The  residue  shotdd  be  tested. 

9.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  some  of  the  Metals  as 

Sulphides  by  Hyposulphite  of  Soda, 

Arsenic  and  Antimony  from  Tin. 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  heat  to  boiling,  205 
and  add  hyposulphite  of  soda  until  the  precipitate  appears  no  longer 
orange  or  yellow,  but  white,  and  the  fluid  looks  opalescent^  owing  to 
the  separation  of  sulphur.  Arsenic  and  antimony  are  completely 
precipitated,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  tin  remains  in  solution  (VoHLf ). 
If  arsenic  alone  is  present  in  the  precipitate,  determine  the  metal  as 
directed  §  127,  4 ;  if  antimony  alone,  as  directed  §  125,  1 ;  if  both 
metals  are  present,  separate  them  according  to  the  instructions  of 

*  Fogg.  Annal.  112,  172.  f  AnnaL  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm«  96,  240. 
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193  or  195*     ^e  tin  in  the  filtrate  is  estimated  best  as  directed 
§  126,  c. 

Lenssen*  apparently  obtained  good  results  hj  this  method.  From 
my  own  experience  I  cannot  speak  very  favorably  of  it.  As  tin  is 
also  precipitated  by  hyposulphite  in  the  absence  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  separation  cannot  be  complete  unless  the  hydrochloric  acid 
present,  while  preventing  the  precipitation  of  tin,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  precipitation  of  the  antimony. 

10.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Tin  as  Arseniate  of 

the  Binoxide. 

Tin  from  Arsenic. 

£.  HXFFELTf  has  proposed  the  following  method  of  determining  206 
both  the  tin  and  the  arsenic  in  commercial  stannate  of  soda,  which 
often  contains  a  large  admixture  of  arseniate  of  soda.  Mix  a  weighed 
sample  with  a  known  quantity  of  arseniate  of  soda  in  excess,  add  nitric 
acid  also  in  excess,  boil,  filter  off  the  precipitate,  which  has  the  composi- 
tion 2  Sn  0) ,  As  O^  +  10  aq,  and  wash ;  expel  the  water  by  ignition, 
and  weigh  the  residue,  whidb  consists  of  2  Sn  O,,  As  O,.  In  the  fil- 
trate determine  the  excess  of  arsenic  acid  as  directed  §  127,  2.  The 
amoimt  of  the  binoxide  of  tin  is  found  from  the  weight  of  the  preci- 
pitate, that  of  the  arsenic  acid  is  obtained  by  adding  the  quantity 
in  the  precipitate  to  the  quantity  in  the  filtrate,  and  deducting  the 
quantity  added. 

11.  Volumetric  Methods, 

a.  Arsenious  from  Arsenic  Acid. 

Ck)nvert  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  into  207 
arsenic  acid  and  determine  the  total  amount  of  this  as  directed  §  127, 2 ; 
determine  in  another  portion  the  arsenious  acid  as  directed  in  §  127, 
5,  a,  and  calculate  the  arsenic  acid  from  the  difference. 

ft.  Teroxide  of  Antimony  from  Antimonic  Acid. 

Determine  in  a  sample  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  of  the  208 
antimony  as  directed  §  125,  1,  in  another  portion  that  of  the  teroxide 
as  directed  §   125,  3,  and  calculate  the  antimonic  acid  from   the 
difference. 

c.  Protoxide  of  Tin  in  Presence  of  Binoxide. 

* 

In  one  portion  of  the  substance  convert  the  whole  of  the  protoxide  209 
into  binoxide  by  digestion  with  chlorine  water  or  some  other  means, 
and  determine  the  total  quantity  of  tin  as  directed  §  126,  1,  ft ;  in 
another  portion,  which,  if  necessary,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  determine  the  protoxide 
according  to  §  126,  2. 

II.   SEPARATION  OF  THE  ACIDS  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  following  methods  of  separation 
proceed  generally  upon  the  assumption  that  the  acids  exist  either  in 
the  firee  state,  or  in  combination  with  alkaline  bases ;  compare  the  in- 

*  Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pbarm.  114,  118.  f  Phil.  Mag.  x.  220. 
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troductory  remarks,  p.  355.  Where  several  acids  are  to  be  deter- 
mined in  one  and  the  same  substance,  we  very  often  use  a  separate 
portion  for  each.  The  methods  here  given  do  not  embrace  everj 
imaginable  case,  but  only  the  most  important  cases,  and  those  of  most 
frequent  occurrence. 

FIRST  GROUP. 

ARSENIOUS   ACID — ARSENIC   ACID  —  CHROMIC    ACID — SULPHURIC   ACID  — 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID — BORACIC  ACID— OXALIC   ACID ^HYDROFLUORIC  ACID 

^SILICIC   ACID — CARBONIC  ACID. 

§   166. 

,    1.  Arseniods  Acid  and  Arsenic  Acid  from  all  other  Acids. 

Precipitate  the  arsenic  from  the  solution  by  means  of  sulphuretted  210 
hydrogen  (§  127,  4,  a  or  h\  filter,  and  determine  the  other  acids  in 
the  filtrate.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic 
will  be  obtained  i^ixed  with  sulphur  if  chromic  acid,  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  or  any  other  .substances  which  decompose  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
are  present. 

From  those  acids  which  form  soluble  salts  with  magnesia,  arsenic 
acid  may  be  sepi^ted  also  by  precipitation  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  a^tfhrected  §  127,  2. 

2.  Sulphuric  Acid  from  all  the  0T^ER  Acids. 

a.  From  Arsenious,  Arsenic,  Phosphoric^  Boradc,  Hydrofluoric, 
Oxalic,  Silicic,  and  Carbonic  Adds,* 

Acidify  the  dilute  solution  strongly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  mix  211 
with  chloride  of  bariimi,  and  filter  the  sidphate  of  baryta  from  the 
solution,  which  contains  all  the  other  acids.     Determine  the  sulphate 
of  baryta  as  directed  §  132. 

IT  acids  are  present  with  which  baryta  forms  salts  insoluble  in  water 
but  soluble  in  acids,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  apt  to  carry  down  with 
it  such  salts,  and  this  is  all  th^  more  liable  to  happen,  the  longer  the 
precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle.  This  remark  applies  especially 
to  the  oxalate  and  tartrate  of  baryta  and  the  baryta  salts  of  other 
organic  acids  (H.  Rose).  In  such  cases  I  would  recommend,  after 
washing,  to  stop  up  the  neck  of  the  iunnel,  and  digest  the  precipitate 
with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  then  to  wash  with  water,  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  with  water.  In  every  case,  how- 
ever, the  purity  of  the  weighed  sulphate  of  baryta  must  be  tested  as 
directed  §  132,  1. 

5.  From  Hydrofluoric  Acid  in  Inspiuble  Compounds, 

A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  fluoride  of  calcium  cannot  212 
be  decomposed  by  simple  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  in- 
soluble residue  contains,  besides  sulphate  of  baryta,  sulphate  of  lime 
and  fluoride  of  barium.  The  object  in  view  may  be  attained,  how- 
ever, by  the  following  process : — Fuse  the  substance  with  6  parts  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  2  parts  of  silicic  acid ;  allow  the 
mass  to  cool,  treat  with  water,  and  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the 

*  With  respect  to  the  separatioD  of  salphuric  acid  from  Belenic  acid,  comp,  Wobl- 
will  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  Hi,  183). 

U.  F  F 
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solution  obtained ;  filter,  wash  the  separated  silicic  acid  with  dilute 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  supersaturate  the  filtrate  with  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium. 

If  you  wisti  to  determine  the  fluorine  also,  acidify  with  nitric  acid, 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  then  saturate  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  precipitate  the  fluoride  of  barium  by  spirit  of  wine.  Wash  a  long 
time,  first  with  spirit  of  wine  of  50  per  cent.,  then  with  strong  alcohol ; 
dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  insoluble  residue  lefl;  upon  treating  with 
water  contains  the  baryta  and  lime.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
separate  the  silicic  acid,  and  determine  the  bases  as  directed  §  154 
(H.  Rose). 

c.  In  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  Chromic  Acid. 

Reduce  the  chromic  acid  by  boiling  the  dry  compound  with  con-  213 
centrated  hydrochloric  acid  (if  this  process  is  conducted  after  p.  260, 
it  gives,  at  the  same  time,  the  quantity  of  the  chromic  acid) ;  dilute 
the  solution  largely,  and  precipitate,  first  the  sulphuric  acid  by  adding 
chloride  of  barium  in  slight  excess,  then  the  excess  of  baryta  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  lastly  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  by  ammonia. 

d.  From  HydrofluosiUcic  Acid, 

Precipitate  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid  as  directed  §  133,  t^en  the  sul-  214 
phuric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  baryta. 

3.  Phosphoric  Acid  from  the  other  Acids. 

a.  From  the  adds  of  arsenic^  see  210  \  ^om  sulphuric  acid,  see  215 

211. 

h.  From  Chromic  Acid, 

Precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  (§  134,  h).  Determine  the  chromic  acid  in  the  filtrate  as 
directed  §  130,  a,  )3,  6,  c,  or  d. 

c.  From  Boradc  Add, 

Precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mag-  216 
nesium  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  determine  it  as  pyrophosphate 
of  magnesia  (§  134,  h).     Determine  the  boracic  acid  in  ^e  filtrate  as 
directed  §  136, 1.,  c, 

d.  From  Oxalic  Add, 

« 

a.  If  the  two  acids  are  to  be  determined  in  one  portion,  the  aqueous  217 
solution  is  mixed  with  sodio-terchloride  of  gold  in  excess,  heat  applied, 
and  tlie  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  present  calculated  fi-om  that  of  the 
reduced  gold  (§  137,  c,  a).  The  gold  added  in  excess  is  separated 
from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  phos- 
phoric acid  then  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  magnesia.  If  the  com- 
pound is  insoluble. in  water,  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  as  solvent,  and 
the  process  conducted  as  directed  §  137,  c,  )3. 

/3.  If  there  is  enough  of  the  substance,  the  oxalic  acid  is  determined  218 
in  one  portion  according  to  the  directions  of  §  137,  h  or  d,  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  another  portion.  If  the  substance  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  inconsiderable,  the  phosphoric 
acid  may  be  precipitated  at  once  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  ammonia  r  if  not,  the  substance  is  ignited  with 
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carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  which  destroys  the  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  determined  in  the  residue. 

e.  Phosphates  from  Fluorides,  • 

a.  The  substance  is  soluble  in  water. 

aa.  If  the  substance  contains  sn^latively  Zar^e  quantity  of  fluo-  219 
rine,  which  will  permit  the  estimation  of  the  latter  from  the 
difference,  precipitate  the  solution  with  exclusion  of  air  by 
chloride  of  calcium  with  addition  of  lime-water  to  alkaline 
reaction,  allow  to  deposit,  decant  through  a  filter,  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate, dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  It  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  fluoride  of  calcium.  Heat  an  aliquot  part  in  a  platinum 
vessel,  with  sulphuric  acid,  until  all  the  fluorine  has  escaped  as 
hydrofluoric  acid,  taking  care  not  to  raise  the  heat  to  a  degree  at 
which  sulphuric  acid  volatilizes;  then  determine  the  lime  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  as  directed  §  135,  d.  By  deducting  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime  from  the  total  weight  of  the  precipitate, 
the  fluorine  is  foimd  by  the  following  proportion  : — 

The  eq.  of  fluorine  less  the  eq.  of  oxygen :  the  eq.  of  fluorine 

•    • 

the  difference  found  :  the  fluorine  sought. 

The  fluorine  may  be  determined  directly  in  another  aliquot 
part,  by  frising  it  with  acid  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  and  calcu- 
lating the  fluorine  by  comparing  the  actual  loss  of  weight  with 
that  which  the  pyrophosphate  would  have  suflered  if  ignited 
alone.  2  (NaO,  HO,  PO.)  +  Ca  Fl  =  NaO,  PO.  +  NaO,  CaO, 
PO.  +  H  Fl  +  HO. 

hb.  If  the  substance  contains  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  220 
fluorine,  mix  the  solution  with  basic  nitrate  of  suboxide  of 
mercury.  A  yellow  precipitate  of  basic  phosphate  of  suboxide 
of  mercury  is  produced,  the  fluoride  of  mercury  remaining  in 
solution.  Determine  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  precipitate  as 
directed  §  134,  &,  y  (p.  274).  Neutralize  tlie  filtrate  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  conduct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  unfiltered 
fluid,  then  filter,  and  determine  the  fluorine  as  directed  §  138,  I. 
(H.  Rose). 

/3.  The  substance  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  decomposable  by  acids 
(e,  g.j  apatite,  bone-ash). 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  221 
219>  'ontH  the  fluorine  is  completely  expelled,  and  determine  in  the 
residue  the  phosphoric  acid  on  the  one  hand,  the  oxides  on  the  other 
hand.  Now,  if  you  know  the  proportion  between  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  the  bases  in  the  analysed  compound,  you  may  readily  calcu- 
late the  expelled  fluorine  from  the  excess  of  the  bases,  the  oxygen  of 
the  latter  being  equivalent  to  the  fluorine.  Of  course,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  other  acids  are  absent,  or  are  determined  in  separate 
portions. 

y.  jThe  substance  is  insoluble  in  water  and  not  decomposable  by  acids. 

Fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  silicic  acid  as  in  212,  treat  the  222 
fused  mass  with  water,  and  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
You  have  now  in  solution  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  and  phosphoric 

F  F  2 
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acid  in  combination  vrith  alkali   (H.   Rose),   and  maj  accordingly 
proceed  as  in  219  or  220. 

4.  Fluorides  FRdn  Borates. 

Mix  the  solution  containing  the  acids  in  combination  with  alkali  223 
with  some  carbonate  of  soda,  and  add  acetate  of  lime  in  excess.  A 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  as 
fluoride  of  calcium,  and  besides  this,  carbonate  and  some  borate  of 
lime ;  the  greater  proportion  of  the  latter  having  been  redissolyed  by 
the  excess  of  the  lime  salt  added.  Determine  the  fluoride  of  calcium 
in  the  precipitate  as  directed  in  §  138,  I.  The  small  quantity  of 
boracic  acid  in  the  precipitate  is,  in  this  process,  partly  volatilized, 
partly  dissolved,  afl;er  evaporating  the  mass  with  acetic  acid  and 
extracting  with  water.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  determine  the 
boracic  acid  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  substance ;  this  is  effected 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  136,  2  (A.  Strometer*). 

5.  Fluorides  from  Silicic  Acid  and. Silicates. 

A  great  many  native  silicates  contain  fluorides :  care  must,  there- 
fore, always  be  taken,  in  the  analysis  of  minerals,  not  to  overlook  the 
latter. 

If  the  silicates  containing  fluoride  are  decomposable  by  acids — 
(which  is  only  rarely  the  case) — and  the  silicic  acid  is  separated  in 
the  usual  way  by  evaporation,  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  may 
volatilize. 

a,  Berzelius's  method. 

Fuse  the  elutriated  substance  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  for  224 
some  time,  at  a  strong  red  heat ;  digest  the  mass  in  water,  boil,  filter, 
and  wash,  first  with  boiling  water,  then  with  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  The  filtrate  contains  all  the  fluorine  as  fluoride  of  sodium, 
and,  besides  this,  carbonate,  silicate,  and  aluminate  of  soda.  Mix  the 
filtrate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  heat  the  mixture,  replacing 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  evaporates.  Filter  ofl*  the  precipitate 
of  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  and  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  wash  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  Heat  the  filtrate  until  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  completely  expelled,  and  determine  the  fluorine  as  directed  §  138. 
To  separate  the  silicic  acid,  decompose  the  two  precipitates  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.f 

b,  Wohler's  method.   (Suitable  only  for  the  analysis  of  substances  225 
which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  fluorine,  and  are  readily  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid). 

Reduce  the  substance  to  the  very  finest  powder,  introduce  this  into 
a  small  flask,  add  pure  sulphuric  acid,  close  the  flask  quickly  with  a 
perforated  cork  into  which  a  small  chloride  of  calcium  tube  is  fitted, 
weigh  the  apparatus  with  the  greatest  dispatch,  and  then  apply  heat 
untS  the  evolution  of  fumes  of  fluoride  of  silicon  (Si  Fl,)  ceases ; 
remove  the  last  remaining  traces  of  the  gas  fi:om  the  flask,  by  an 

*  Annal  d.  Chem.  u.  Phum.  100,  91. 
^   I  The  whole  of  the  silicic  acid  may  be  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  the  treatment 
with  parbooate  of  ammonia :  addition  of  carbonate  of  zino  and  ammonia,  as  recom- 
mended  by  Berzelius,  and  afterwards  by  Begnaolt,  appears  therefore  superfluous 
(H.  V^). 
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exhausting  STringe,  let  the  apparatus  cool,  and  then  weigh.  The  loss 
indicates  the  weight  of  the  fluoride  of  silicon  expelled  in  the  process. 
Deduce  from  this  the  quantity  both  of  the  fluorine  and  of  the  silicon, 
calculate  the  latter  into  silicic  acid,  and  add  the  quantity  found  to  the 
weight  of  the  silicic  acid  in  the  residue. 

6.  Fluobides,  Silicates,  and  Phosphates,  ik  presence  of  each 

OTHER. 

» 

Native  compounds  of  fluorides,  silicates,  and  phosphates  are  not  226 
uncommon.  They  are  decomposed  as  in  224.  Complete  decompo- 
sition of  the  phosphates  is  not  always  effected  in  this  process,  as 
phosphate  of  lime,  for  instance,  is  only  partially  decomposed  by  fusion 
with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  solution  remaining  afler  the  removal  of 
the  silicic  acid  and  the  volatilization  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
contains — ^in  presence  of  phosphates — ^besides  fluoride  of  sodium  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  also  phosphate  of  soda. 

Neutralize  the  fluid  nearly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  with  227 
chloride  of  calcium,  filter,  dry,  and  ignite  the  precipitate,  which  con- 
sists of  fluoride  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  lime ; 
treat  the  residue  with  acetic  acid  in  excess,  and  evaporate  on  the 
water-bath  to  dryness  and  complete  expulsion  of  the  acetic  acid; 
extract  the  acetate  of  lime,  infto  which  the  carbonate  has  been  converted 
by  the  last  operation,  with  water,  weigh  the  residue,  which  consists 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  treat  it  further  as 
directed  in  219-  ^^  ^he  original  residue  of  the  first  operation  and  in 
the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  determine  the 
silicic  acid,  the  rest  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  bases. 

7.  Silicic  Acid  from  all  other  Acids. 

a.  In  Compounds  which  are  decomposed  by  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Decompose  the  substitnce  by  more  or  less  protracted  digestion  with  228 
hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid,  evaporate  on  the  water-bath*  to 
dryness  (§  140,  II.,  a),»and  treat  the  residue,  according  to  circum- 
stances, with  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric  acid ;  filter  o£E  the 
residuary  silicic  acid,  ^nd  determine  the  other  acids  in  the  filtrate. 
In  presence  of  boracic  acid  or  fluorine  this  method  is  inapplicable, 
and  the  process  described  in  b  is  employed  instead.  If  carbonates 
are  present,  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  in  a  separate  portion  of 
the  substance. 

b.  In    Compounds  which  are  not  decomposed  by  Hydrochloric 

Acid. 

Decompose  the  substance  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  229 
potassa  (§  140,  II.,  b,  a),  and  either  treat  the  residue  at  once  cautiously 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  thus  obtained 
as  in  a ;  or  boil  the  residue  with  water,  precipitate .  the  dissolved 
silicic  acid  from  the  solution  by  heating  with  bicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
filter,  and  in  the  mixed  residue  and  precipitate  determine  the 
silicic  acid  by  Seating  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  proceeding  as 
directed  §  140,' II.,  a.,  in  the  filtrate,  determine  the  other  acids. 
JVhich  of  these  two  methods  may  be  preferable  in  particular  cases, 

*  A  higher  temperature  would  not  answer. 
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depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  bases,  and  upon  the  proportion  which 
the  silicic  acid  bears  to  the  latter.  In  presence  of  boracic  acid  or 
Huorine,  the  latter  method  alone  is  applicable.- 

8.  Carbonic  Acid  from  all  other  Acids. 

When  carbonates  are  heated  with  stronger  acids,  the  carbonic  acid  230 
is  expelled ;  the  presence  of  carbonates,  therefore,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  estimation  of  most  other  acids.  And  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  by  the  loss  of  weight  or  by  com- 
bination of  the  expelled  gas,  the  presence  of  salts  of  non- volatile 
acids  does  not  interfere  with  tjie  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid. 
Accordingly,  with  compounds  containing  carbonates,  sulphates,  phos- 
phates, &c.,  either  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  in  one  portion,  and 
the  other  acids  in  another,  or  both  estimations  are  performed  on  one 
portion.  In  the  latter  case  the  process  described  p.  300,  e,  may  be  used 
with  advantage,  the  other  acids  being  determined  in  the  solution  re- 
maining in  the  decomposing  flask.  In  presence  of  fluorides,  one  of 
the  weak  non-volatile  acids,  such  as  tartaric  acid  or  citric  acid,  must 
be  employed  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid ;  since,  were  sulphuric  acid  or 
hydrochloric  acid  used  for  the  purpose,  part  of  the  liberated  hydro- 
fluoric acid  would  escape  with  the  carbonic  acid.  If,  as  will  occa- 
sionally happen  in  an  analysis,  a  mixed  precipitate  of  fluoride  of 
calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime  is  thrown  down  from  a  solution,  the 
two  salts  may  be  separated  by  evaporating  with  acetic  acid  to  dry- 
ness, and  extracting  the  residue  with  water;  the  acetate  of  lime 
formed  from  the  carbonate  is  dissolved,  the  fluoride  of  calcium  is  lefb 
behind. 

SECOND    aROUP. 

hydrochloric   acid — HYDROBROMIC   ACID— HTDRIODIC  ACID— 
HYDROCYANIC   ACID* — HYDROSULPHURIC   ACID. 

I.  Separation  op  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Group  from 

THOSE  of  the  First. 

§  167. 
a.  All  tlie  Acids  of  the  Second  Group  from  those  of  the  First, 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  nitric  acid,  add  nitrate  of  silver  in  231 
excess,  and  filter  off  the  insoluble  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  &c.,  of 
silver.  The  filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  acids  of  the  first  group, 
the  silver  salts  of  these  acids  being  soluble  in  water  or  in  nitric  acid. 
Carbonic  acid  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  determined  in  a  sepa- 
rate portion.  The  estimation  may  be  effected  afler  §  139,  e^  or  e. 
In  the  first  case  the  remarks  on  p.  298  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

h.  Some  of  the  Aeids  of  the  Second  Group  from  Acids  of  the  First 
Group. 

As  it  is  oflen  inconvenient  for  the  further  separation  of  the  acids  of  232 
the  second  group  to  have  them  all  in  the  form  of  insoluble  silver  com- 
pounds, the  analysis  is  sometimes  effected  by  separating  first  the  acid 
of  the  first  group,  then  that  of  the  second.     If  the  quantity  of  dispor 
sable  substance  is  large  enough,  the  most  convenient  way  generally  is 
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to  determine  the  several  acids,  «.^.,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid, 
chlorine,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.,  in  separate  portions. 

Of  the  infinite  number  of  combinations  diat  may  present  themselves 
we  will  here  consider  only  the  most  important. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid  may  be  readily  separated  from  chlorine,  bro-  233 
mine,  iodine,  and  cyanogen,  by  precipitation  with  a  salt  of  baryta. 

If  the  acids  of  the  second  group  are  to  be  determined  in  the  same 
portion,  nitrate  of  baryta  or  acetate  of  baryta  is  used  instead  of  chlo- 
ride of  barium.  In  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphuric 
acid  cannot  be  determined  in  this  way,  as  part  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  would  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  The  error  thus  introduced  into  the  process  may  be  very 
considerable  (Fresenius*).  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must,  there- 
fore, first  be  removed  by  addition  of  chloride  of  copper,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  determined  in  the  filtrate ;  or,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
must  be  completely  oxidized  into  sulphuric  acid  by  chlorine,  and  a 
corresponding  deduction  afterwards  made  in  calculating  the  quantity 
of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Phosphoric  Acid  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  nitrate  of  234 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  afler  addition  of  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  oxalic 
ACID  by  nitrate  of  lime ;  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  &c.,  are  determined 

in  the  filtrate. 

3.  Chlorine  in  Silicates. 

a.  If  the  silicates  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  precipitate  the  235 
highly  dilute  solution  with  nitrate  of  silver,  without  applying  heat, 
remove  the  excess  of  silver  from  the  filtrate  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  still  without  applying  heat,  and  then  separate  the  silicic  acid  in 

the  usual  way. 

b.  If  the  silicate  becomes  gelatinous  upon  its  decomposition  with 
nitric  acid,  dilute,  allow  to  deposit,  filter,  wash  the  separated  silicic 
acid,  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  in  a. 

c.  If  nitric  acid  fails  to  decompose  the  silicates,  mix  the  substance 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  moisten  the  mass  with  water,  dry 
in  the  crucible,  fuse,  boil  with  water,  remove  the  dissolved  silicic  acid 
by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  then  precipitate,  after  addition 
of  nitric  acid,  with  nitrate  of  silver  (H.  Rose). 

4.  Chlorides  in  presence  of  Fluorides. 

If  the  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  the  separation  may  be  effected  236 
.  as  directed  in  231  >  ^^t  it  is  more  convenient  to  precipitate  the 
fluorine  with  nitrate  of  lime,  and  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  with 
nitrate  of  silver.     Insoluble  compound^  ure  fused  with  carbonate  of 
soda  and  silicic  add. 


\ 


5.  Chlorine  in  presence  op  Fluorine  \y  Silicates. 

« 

Proceed  as  directed  224*     Saturate  the  alkaline  filtrate  nearly  with  237 
nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  lime,  separate  the  fluoride  of 
calcium  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  as  directed  in  230>  ^^^  precipitate 
the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  70,  9. 
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6.  Sulphides  in  Silicates. 

If  the  substance  is  decomposable  by  acids,  reduce  it  to  the  very  238 
finest  powder,  and  treat  with  fuming  nitric  acid  firee  from  sulphuric  ' 
acid  (§  148,  II.,  2,  a,  p.  339),  or  with  rather  dilute  nitric  acid  in 
sealed  tubes  at  120 — 150"*.  When  the  sulphur  is  completely  oxidized, 
dilute,  filter  off  the  silicic  acid,  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the 
filtrate,  to  remove  the  portion  of  silicic  acid  which  may  possibly  have 
diflsolved,  filter  again,  and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  sidphuric  acid 
formed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  substance  is  not  decomposable  by 
acids,  iuse  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of  nitrate 
of  potassa,  boil  the  fused  mass  with  water,  filter,  remove  the  dissolved 
silicic  acid  from  the  filtrate  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  (224)i  filter 
again,  and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  sulphuric  acid  produced  firom 
the  sulphur. 

Analysis  op  Compounds,  containing  Sulphides  of  the  Alkali 
Metals,  and  Alkaline  Carbonates,  Sulphates,  and  Hyposul- 
phites. 

§  168. 

The  following  method  was  first  employed  by  G,  WERTHERf  in  the  239 
examination  of  gunpowder  residues. 

Put  the  substance  into  a  fiask,  add  water,  in  which  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  cadmium  J  is  suspended ;  cork,  and  shake  the 
vessel  well.  The  sulphide  of  the  alkali  metal  decomposes  completely 
with  the  carbonate  of  cadmium.  Filter  the  yellowish  precipitate  off, 
and  treat  it  with  dilute  acetic  acid  (not  with  hydrochloric  acid) ;  the 
carbonate  of  cadmiimi  dissolves,  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  lefl  imdis- 
solved.  Oxidize  the  latter  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and  nitric  acid 
(p.  340,  top),  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  bariimi  the  sulphuric 
acid  formed  from  the  sidphide. 

Heat  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  yellow  precipitate,  and  mix  with 
solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  thrown  down 
by  that  reagent  consists  of  carbonate  of  silver  and  sulphide  of  silver 
(K  O,  S,0,  +  Ag  0,NO,  =  K  O,  S  0,  +  Ag  S  +  N  OJ.  Remove  the 
former  salt  by  means  of  ammonia,  and  precipitate  the  silver  from  the 
ammoniacal  solution — after  acidifying  with  nitric  acid — ^by  means  of 
chloride  of  sodium.  Each  1  eq.  chloride  of  silver  so  obtained  corre- 
sponds to  1  eq.  carbonate.  II  Dissolve  the  sulphide  of  silver  in  dilute 
boiling  nitric  acid,  determine  the  silver  in  the  solution  as  chloride  of 
silver,  and  calculate  from  the  result  the  quantity  of  the  hyposidphite  \ 
1  eq.  Ag  CI  corresponds  to  2  eq.  sulphur  in  hyposulphurous  acid,  and 
accordingly  to  1  eq.  hyposulphite  (K  O,  S,Oj). 

From  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  and  ciurbonate  of  silver, 
remove  first  the  excess  of  silver  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  a  salt  of  baryta.     From  the  sulphuric 

*  Carius.   Comp.  "  The  determinatioD  of  Sulphur  in  organic  bodies/*  §  188. 

f  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  55^  22. 
t  To  obtain  the  carbonate  of  cadmium  free  from  alkali,  carbonate  of  ammonia 
must  be  used  as  precipitant. 

II  A  quantity  equivalent   to  the  sulphide  found  has  to  be  deducted  from  this 
-<K S +Cd 0,  C  0,=Cd  S +K O,  C 0,). 
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acid  found  you  have,  of  course,  to  deduct  the  quantity  of  that  acid 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphurous  acid,  and 
accordingly  for  1  part  by  weight  of  chloride  of  silver  formed  from 
the  sulphide,  0'28  parts  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  dif- 
ference gives  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  originally  present  in 
the  analysed  compound.  By  way  of  control,  you  may  determine, 
in  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  the  alkali  as  sulphate 
as  directed  in  §  97  or  §  98.  Comp.  '^  The  analysis  of  black  ash^*  in 
the  Special  Part. 

m 

II.  Separation  of  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Group 

FROM   EACH   OTHER. 

§  169. 
1.  Chlorine  from  Bromine. 

All  the  methods  of  direct  analysis  hitherto  proposed  to  effect  the 
separation  of  chlorine  from  bromine  are  defective.  The  bromine  is 
therefore  usually  determined  in  a  more  indirect  way. 

a.  Precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  frise,  240 
and  weigh.  Transfer  an  aliquot  part  of  the  mixed  chloride  and  bro- 
mide of  silver  to  a  light  weighed  bulb-tube„*  ftise  in  the  bulb,  let  the 
mass  cool,  and  weigh.  This  operation  gives  both  the  total  weight  of 
the  tube  with  its  contents,  and  the  weight  of  the  portion  of  mixed 
chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  in  the  bulb.  The  greatest  accuracy  in 
the  several  weighings  is  indispensable.  Now  transmit  through  the 
tube  a  slow  stream  of  dry  pure  chlorine  gas,  heat  the  contents  of  the 
bulb  to  frision,  and  shake  the  fused  mass  occasionally  about  in  the 
bulb.  After  the  lapse  of  about  20  minutes,  take  off  the  tube,  allow  it 
to  cool,  hold  it  in  an  oblique  position,  that  the  chlorine  gas  may  be 
replaced  by  atmospheric  air,  and  then  weigh.  Heat  once  more,  for 
about  10  minutes,  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  and  weigh  again.  If 
the  two  last  weighings  agree,  the  experiment  is  terminated ;  if  not,  the 
operation  must  be  repeated  once  more.  The  loss  of  weight  suffered, 
multiplied  by  4*2203  gives  the  quantity  of  the  bromide  of  silver 
decomposed  by  the  chlorine.     For  the  proof  of  this  rule  see  §  200. 

This  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  if  the  proportion  of  bro- 
mine present  is  not  too  small ;  but  most  imcertain  results  in  cases  where 
mere  traces  of  bromine  have  to  be  determined  in  presence  of  large 
quantities  of  chlorides,  as,  for  instance,  in  salt-springs.  To  render 
^e  method  available  in  such  cases,  the  great  point  is  to  produce  a 
silver  compound  containing  all  the  bromine,  and  only  a  small  part  of 
the  chlorine.  This  end  may  be  attained  in  several  ways.  In  these 
processes  the  quantity  of  chlorine  is  found  by  completely  precipitating 
a  separate  portion  with  silver  solution,  and  deducting  the  bromide  of 
silver  found  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate. 

a.  Mix  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  filter  if  neces- 
sary, evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  hot  abso- 
lute alcohol ;  the  solution  contains  the  whole  of  the  alkaline  metallic 
bromide,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  alkaline  metallic  chloride, 
add  a  drop  of  soda  solution,  and  evaporate,  dissolve  the  residue  in 
water,  acidify  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  with  silver  solution. 

*  The  best  way  of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  fused  mass  from  the  crucible  is  to 
fuse  again,  and  then  pour  out. 
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/3.  Feeling's  method.* 

Mix  the  solution  cold  with  a  quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  241 
not  nearly  sufficient  to  effect  complete  precipitation,  shaking  the  mix- 
ture vigorously,  and  leave  the  precipitate  for  some  time  in  the  fluid, 
with  repeated  shaking.  If  the  amount  of  the  precipitate  produced 
corresponds  at  all  to  the  quantity  of  bromine  present,  die  whole. of  the 
latter  substance  is  obtained  in  the  precipitate. 

Fehling  gives  the  following  rule : — 

If  the  fluid  contains  O'l^  bromine  use  7  or  |^  the  quantity  of  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  that  would  be  required  to  effect  complete 
precipitation ;— if  0-01^,  ^ ;— if  0-002§,  ^ ;— if  0-001  ^,  ^. 

Wash  the  mixed  precipitate  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver 
thoroughly y  dry,  ignite,  weigh,  and  treat  with  chlorine,  as  above. 

y.  Marchandj  has  slightly  modified  Fehling's  method.  He  242 
reduces  with  zinc  the  mixed  precipitate  of  chloride  and  bromide  of 
silver  obtained  by  Feeling's  fractional  precipitation,  decomposes  the 
solution  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  zinc  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
evaporates  to  dryness,  and  extracts  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  all  the  bromide  of  sodium  with  only  a  little  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium;  he  then  evaporates  the  solution  to  dryness, 
takes  up  the  residue  with  water,  precipitates  again  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  subjects  a' part  of  tiie  weighed  precipitate  to  the 
treatment  with  chlorine. 

I,  If  a  fluid  containing  chlorides  in  presence  of  some  bromide,  is 
heated,  in  a  distillation  flask,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  binoxide  of 
manganese,  the  whole  of  the  bromine  passes  over  before  any  of  the 
chlorine.  Upon  this  circumstance,  Mohk  %  bases  the  following 
method  for  effecting  the  concentration  of  bromine : — 

Distil  as  stated,  and  conduct  the  vapors,  through  a  doubly  bent 
tube,  into  a  wide  Woulf's  bottle,  which  contains  some  strong  solution 
of  ammonia.  Dense  fumes  form  in  the  bottle,  filling  it  gradually. 
Conduct  the  excess  of  vapors  from  the  first  into  a  second  bottle,  with 
narrow  neck,  which  contains  ammoniated  water.  Both  bottles  must 
be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  no  vapors  to  escape.  "When  the  whole  of 
the  bromine  is  evolved,  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  color  of 
the  space  above  the  liquid  in  the  distillation  flask  and  tubes,  raise  the 
cork  of  the  flask  to  prevent  the  receding  of  bromide  of  ammoniiua 
frimes.  Let  the  apparatus  cool,  and  unite  the  contents  of  the  two  bot- 
tles ;  the  fluid  contains  the  whole  of  the  bromine,  with  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  chlorine. 

h.  Instead  of  treating  the  mixed  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  in  a  243 
current  of  chlorine  as  in  a,  it  may  also  be  reduced  to  metallic  silver, 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  After  accurately  determining  the  weight  of 
the  reduced  meUd,  calculate  the  amount  of  chloride  of  silver  equiva- 
lent to  it,  subtract  firom  this  the  weight  of  the  chloride  and  bromide 
of  silver  subjected  to  the  reducing  process,  and  we  have  the  same 
difference  as  served  in  a  for  the  point  of  departure  of  the  calculation 
(Wackenroder).  It  will  be  seen  that  one  and  the  same  portion  of 
mixed  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  may  be  treated  first  as  directed 
in  a,  then,  by  way  of  control,  as  directed  in  h.     The  difference  found 

*  Jouro.  f.  prakt.  Chera.  46.  269.  +  Ibid.  47,  36S. 

X  Anuul.  (i.  Clieiu.  u.  Pharm.  93,  80. 
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in  the  direct  way  in  the  first,  and  by  calculation  in  the  second  experi- 
ment, between  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver 
and  the  amount  of  chloride  of  silver  equivalent  to  it,  must  be  the  same. 

c.  Fr.  Mohr  *  recommends  to  precipitate  by  a  known  quantity  of  244 
silver  the  bromine  and  part  of  the  chlorine,  and  to  weigh  the  mixed 
precipitate  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver ;  which  will  of  course 
again  furnish  the  sanle  da^a  for  calculation  as  in  h.  The  known 
quantity  of  silver  used  as  precipitant  is  either  weighed  off  directly 
and  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  or  added  in  form  of  a  standard  solu- 
tion.    This  method  is  more  convenient  than  the  process  described  in 

a ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  quite  so  accurate ;  more  particularly  for 
small  quantities  of  bromine.  It  presupposes  that  a  weighed  quantity 
of  silver  will  give  an  absolutely  corresponding  amount  of  chloride  of 
silver,  which  practically  is  not  the  case,  errors  to  the  extent  of  some 
milligrammes  being  scarcely  avoidable ;  it  may  accordingly  happen 
that  bromine  is  calculated  from  the  supposed  difference,  even  in  cases 
where  there  is  absolutely  none  present.  Now  the  method  a  is  not  so 
liable  to  lead  to  such  mistakes,  at  least  hot  to  the  same  extent.  On  the 
contrary,  a  simple  experiment  will  sho^  that  pure  chloride  of  silver, 
heated  cautiously,  in  a  light  bulb-tube,  in  a  current  of  chlorine, 
suffers  no  alteration  of  weight ;  an  error  occurring  in  this  operation 
to  the  extent  of  ^  mgrm.  is  less  excusable  than  one  to  the  extent  of 
2  mgrm.  arising  in  the  conversion  of  2  or  3  grm.  of  silver  into 
chloride,  more  especially  if  a  filter  is  used  in  the  process ;  and  this  can 
hardly  ever  be  dispensed  with  in  a  partial  precipitation,  as,  in  such 
cases,  the  precipitates  always  subside  less  readily  and  completely  than 
in  cases  of  complete  precipitation. 

d.  PiSANi's  method  f  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  modification  of  c.  245 
This  chemist  recommends  to  add  a  known  qiiantity  of  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  excess,  filter,  and  determine  the  silver  in  the 
filtrate  by  iodide  of  starch  (p.  210).     The  precipitate  is  weighed  as  in 

c.     This  method  precludes  the  partial  precipitation. 

e.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  solution  the  chlorine  +  bromine  246 
(by  precipitating^  with  solution  of  silver),  either  gravimetrically  or 
voliimetrically  ;  in  another  portion  the  bromine,  either  by  the  colori- 
metric  method  (§  143,  I.,  d),  or  by  the  volumetric  method  (§  143,  I., 

b  or  c).  Calculate  the  chlorine  fix)m  the  difference.  The  method  is 
very  suitable  for  an  expeditious  analysis  of  mother-liquors. 

2.  Chlorine  from  Iodii^e. 

a.  Mix  the  solution  with  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  palladium,  and  247 
determine  the  precipitated  protiodide  of  palladium  as  directed  §  145, 
I,  h.  Conduct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  filtrate  to  remove 
excess  of  the  palladium,  destroy  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
by  solution  of  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  precipitate  the 
chlorine  finally  with  solution  of  silver.  It  is  generally  found  more 
simple  and  convenient  to  precipitate  fi'om  one  portion  the  iodine,  by 
means  of  protochloride  of  palladium,  as  directed  §  145,  I.,  b,  firom  an- 
other portion,  the  chlorine  and  iodine  jointly  with  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  to  calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  difference.  If  you 
have  no  solution  of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  palladium  ready,  and  the 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phafm,  03,  76. 
t  Gompt  rend.  44,  352 ;  Joarn.  f.  priikt.  Chem.  72,  266. 
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chlorine  and  iodine  must  be  determined  in  one  portion  of  the  solution 
under  examination,  add  a  measured  quantity  of  a  solution  of  proto- 
chloride  of  palladium,  determine  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  liiis  in 
another  exactly  equal  portion  of  the  same  solution,  and  deduct  it. 
The  results  are  accurate. 

In  the-  case  of  fluids  containing  a  large  proportion  of  chlorides  of 
the  alkali  metals,  to  a  small  quantity  of  iodide^  of  the  alkali  metals 
— and  such  cases  often  occur — ^the  iodide  is  concentrated  by  adding 
carbonate  of  soda  to  the  fluid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  extracting  the 
residue  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  addition 
of  a  drop  of  solution  of  soda,  and  taking  the  residue  up  with  water. 

b.  Proceed  exactly  as  for  the  indirect  determination  of  bromine  in  248 
presence  of  chlorine  (240)-  The  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the 
silver  precipitate  in  the  fusion  in  chlorine  gas,  multiplied  by  2*567 
gives  the  quantity  of  the  iodide  of  silver  decomposed  by  chlorine. 
The  methods  described  in  243,  244,  aiid  245,  ^^^y  also  be  employed. 
The  results  obtained  by  these  methods  in  the  case  of  chlorine  and 
iodine  are  still  more  accurate  than  in  the  case  of  chlorine  and 
bromine,  as  the  equivalents  of  iodine  and  chlorine  differ  far  more 
widely  than  those  of  chlorine  and  bromine. 

c.  Add  to  the  solution  ^  c.  c.  of  standard  solution  of  iodide  of  starch  249 
(p.  211),  then,  drop  by  drop,  with  stirring,  decimal  solution  of  silver 

(p.  310),  until  the  iodide  of  starch  is  decolorized.  The  amoimt  of 
silver  solution  used  (after  deducting  the  small  quantity  required  for 
the  decolorization  of  the  ^  c.  c.  of  iodide  of  starch  solution  added,  and 
which  must  be  separately  determined)  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
amount  of  iodine  in  the  analysed  compoimd ;  for  iodide  of  starch  is 
decolorized  before  the  precipitation  of  chlorine  begins.  To  determine 
now  the  chlorine  also,  add  again  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  slight 
excess,  filter,  and  determine  the  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by 
means  of  iodide  of  starch  (p.  210).  Deduct  the  amount  of  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  corresponding  to  the  J  c.  c.  of  iodid^  of  starch 
solution  added,  and  to  the  iodine  present,  as  well  as  the  excess  of 
silver  solution  from  the  total  quantity  added,  and  calculate  the  chlorine 
from  the  difference.  This  method  is  expeditious;  the  results  are  . 
accurate  (Pisani*).     Compare  also  Expt.  No.  94. 

The  following  methods  are  especially  adapted  for  the  determination 
of  small  quantities  of  iodide  in  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
chloride : — 

d.  Mix  the  solution  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  hyponitric  250 
acid  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  add  4  to  5  grm. 

•bisulphide  of  carbon,  shake  violently,  separate  the  violet-colored 
bisulphide  from  the  fluid  containing  the  chlorine  (and  bromine)  by 
cautious  decantation,  and  shake  the  decanted  fluid  with  fresh  bisul> 
phide.  After  the  violet  bisulphide  has  been  washed  by  decantation, 
the  water  being  poured  off*  through  a  filter,  the  iodine  may  be  deter- 
mined in  two  different  ways.  The  solution  should  be  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  xjovered  with  a  layer  of  water. 

a.  Add  a  dilute  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  with  shaking, 
finally  afler  addition  of  every  two   drops.     The  violet   coloration 
gradually  disappears.     The  end-point  is  easy  to  hit  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty.    Now  determine  the  value  of  the  solution  of  hyposulphite, 
*  Gompt.  rend.  44,  852 ;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  72,  266, 
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by  shaking  a  few  c.  c.  of  standard  iodine  solution  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  and  then  adding  hyposulphite  to  decoloration.    Results  good. 

/3.  Add  drop  by  drop,  with  shaking,  dilute  chlorine  water  (of 
unknown  strength),  till  the  coloration  has^ii^^  vanished,  and  all  the 
iodine  is  consequently 'converted  into  I  Cl^.  Separate  the  solution  from 
the  bisulphide,  add  iodide  of  potassium  solution  in  sufficient  excess,  and 
determine  the  free  iodine  afler  §  146,  3.  Six  parts  of  the  ioiline 
found  correspond  to  1  part  originally  present.  If  the  analyst  would 
avoid  the  trouble  of  pouring  o£E  the  fluid  from  the  bisulphide  and  of 
washing  the  latter,  he  may  transfer  the  mixture,  after  the  addition  of 
chlorine  to  decoloration,  to  a  somewhat  narrow  measiuing  cylinder, 
note  the  volume  occupied  by  the  pentachloride  of  iodine  solution, 
take  out  a  portion  wiUi  a  pipette,  and  proceed  as  above  directed. 
Besults  good. 

Instead  of  the  bisulphide,  Moride*  uses  benzol,  RoGERf  chloroform, 
and  instead  of  the  hjrponitric  acid  the  latter  chemist  employs  iodic 
acid.  This  last  reagent  was  formerly  proposed  by  v.  Liebiq  for  the 
same  purpose ;  it  is  added  in  dilute  solution  to  the  dilute  fluid  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  follows,  from  the  equation  5  H  I  + 1  O^  = 
5  H  O  + 1,,  that  only  ^  of  the  iodine  here  found  belongs  to  the  iodide 
of  the  alkali  metal  originally  present. 

In  this  process  the  chlorine  is  determined,  either  i]>  the  fluid  sepa- 
rated from  the  violet  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  with  greater  accuracy, 
by  precipitating  the  chlorine  +  iodine  in  a  second  portion  with  silver, 
and  deducting  the  weight  of  iodide  of  silver  corresponding  to  the 
iodine  already  found  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate. 

e.  Precipitate  a  portion  with  silver  solution  and  determine  the  chlo-  251 
rine  +  iodine ;  in  a  second  portion  estimate  the  iodine  volumetricaUy 
(§  145,  I,  d  OT  e),  and  calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  difference. 

/.  For  technicjBd  purposes  the  following  method  is  also  suitable.  It  252 
was  recommended  by  Wallace  and  LamontJ  for  the  estimation  of 
iodine  in  kelp.  The  kelp-lie  is  nearly  neutralized  with  nitric  acid, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  fused  in  a  platintun  vessel  to 
oxidation  of  all  the  sulphides.  Treat  with  water,  filter,  add  nitrate 
of  silver  till  the  precipitate  appears  perfectly  white,  wash,  digest  with 
strong  ammonia,  and  weigh  the  residual  iodide  of  silver.  Finally, 
add  to  the  weight  of  the  latter  the  amount  which  passes  into  solution 
in  the  ammonia ;  it  is  ^i^B  ^^  ^^  aqueous  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0*89) 
used. 

Finally  compare  255* 

3.  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine  from  each  other. 

a.  The  three  metalloids  are  determined  jointly  in  a  portion  of  the  253 
fluid,  by  precipitating  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  To  deter- 
mine the  iodine,  another  portion  is  precipitated  with  protochloride  of 
palladium  in  the  least  possible  excess.  The  fluid  filtered  from  the 
precipitate  is  freed  from  palladium  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  excess  of  the  latter  removed  by  means  of  sulphate  of  sesqui-* 
oxide  of  iron ;  the  chlorine  and  bromine  are  then  precipitated  jointly, 
either  completely  or  partially,  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
the  bromine  is  finally  determined  as  directed  §  169,  1. 

*  Compt.  rend.  35,  789 ;  Joum.  f.  pnkt.  Cbem.  58,  817. 
t  Joum.  de  Pharm.  37,  410.  t  Obem.  Gaz.  1859,  137. 
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If  the  compound  contains  a  lai^  proportion  of  chlorine  to  a  small 
proportion  of  bromine,  the  iodine  may  be  precipitated  also  bj  nitrate  of 
protoxide  of  palladium,  as  there  is  no  danger,  in  that  case,  of  protobro- 
mide  of  palladium  being  coprecipitated.  The  filtrate  is  treated  as  above. 

These  methods  give  accurate  results ;  but  they  are  applicable  only 
if  the  quantity  of  iodide  present  is  somewhat  considerable. 

b.  Remove  the  iodine  from  the  solution  by  bisulphide  of  carbon,  254 
or  chloroform,  as  in  250 ;  ^^i  *^  order  to  be  qiiite  sure  that  no 
bromine  is  liberated,  use  hyponitric  acid,  free  from   nitric   acid* 
(GRANGEf).     In  the  £uid  separated  from  the  iodized  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  determine  the  chlorine  and  bromine  as  directed  in  §  169,  1, 

and  in  the  iodized  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  iodine  as  in  250-  ^^^ 
method  is  particularly  recommended  for  the  separation  of  small  quan- 
tities of  iodine,  and  in  this  respect  is  supplementary  to  253  • 

c.  Freshly  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  is  converted  by  solution  255 
of  bromide  of  potassium  into  bromide  of  silver,  and  freshly  precipi- 
tated bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  are  converted  by  iodide  of 
potassium  solution  into  iodide  of  silver.  Upon  these  facts  P.  PieldJ 
bases  the  following  process  for  determining  the  three  halogens  when 
present  together,  in  combination  with  metals : — ^Place  three  exactly 
equal  portions  of  the  substance  in  three  stoppered  bottles,  add  about  30 

c.  c.  water,  and  silver  solution  in  excess,  shake  violently,  and  wash  the 
precipitates  I.,  II.,  and  III.  completely  with  hot  water.  I.  is  dried  and 
weighed,  the  weight  represents  the  sum  of  the  chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide  of  silver ;  II.  and  III.  are  digested  with  bromide  and  iodide  of 
potassium  solutions  respectively  for  10  hours ;  the  solutions  must  be 
dilute,  and  employed  in  not  too  large  excess,  and  without  warming, 
otherwise  they  will  dissolve  perceptible  traces  of  the  silver  salts. 
II.  and  III.  are  finally  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed.  II.  is  a  mixture 
of  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver,  III.  is  pure  iodide  of  silver. 

The  calculation  is  as  follows : — 

a.  The  difference  between  the  equivalents  of  bromine  and  chlorine 
(  =  44*58)  :  the  eq.  chloride  of  silver  (=143-43)  ::  the  difierence 
between  the  weights  of  I.  and  11.  :  the  chloride  of  silver  contained  in  I. 

(3.  The  difference  between  the  equivalents  of  iodine  and  bromine 
(  =  47)  :  the  eq.  bromide  of  silver  (  =  187-97) : :  the  difEerence  between 
II.  and  III.  :  the  quantity  of  bromide  of  silver  in  II.  Deduct  the 
bromide  of  silver  so  foimd  from  the  weight  of  U. ;  and  the  remainder 
is  the  iodide  of  silver. 

y.  Finally  subtract  the  sum  of  the  chloride  of  silver  found  in  a, 
and  the  iodide  of  silver  foimd  in  /3,  from  the  precipitate  I.,  and  the 
remainder  will  represent  the  bromide  of  silver.  The  method  is  of 
great  interest  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view  ;  it  can,  however,  only 
be  employed  when  all  the  three  halogens  are  present  in  pretty  large 
quantities.     Field^s  results  were  tolerably  satis&ctory. 

d.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  Qompoimd  the  chlorine,  bromine,  256 
and  iodine  jointly  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver.     Determine 
the* silver  in  the  weighed  precipitate  as  in  243-     Or  add  a  known 
quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  excess,  filter,  and 

*  This  may  be  obtained  by  a  more  intense  ignition  of  feebly  ignited  nitrate  of  lead. 

t  Compt.  rend.  88,  627 :  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  55,  167. 
t  Quart.  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  10,  234  ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  73,  404 ;  also  Chem. 
KewB,  II.  825. 
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determine  the  small  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  bj  means  of  iodide 

of  starch  (245)- 

Determine  the  iodine  separately  by  Dupr^'s  method  (see  below), 
calculate  the  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver  and  of  silver  corresponding 
to  the  amount  of  iodine  found,  deduct  the  calculated  amount  of 
iodide  of  silver  from  the  mixed  iodide,  chloride,  and  bromide  of 
silver,  that  of  the  silver  from  the  known  quantity  of  the  metal  con- 
tained in  the  mixed  compound ;  the  remainders  are  respectively  the 
joint  amount  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  metal  contained  therein ;  l^ese  are  the  data  for  calculating  the 
chlorine  and  bromine  (243)- 

As  regards  the  estimation  of  iodine  in  presence  of  bromides,  A. 
and  F.  Dupr£  found  that  if  the  solution  of  an  iodide  contains  1  part 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  or  more,  in  1500  parts  of  water,  proto- 
bromide  of  iodine  (I  Br)  is  formed  upon  addition  of  chlorine  water ; 
if  the  solution  contains  less  than  1  part  of  bromide  of  potassium  in 
1500  parts  of  water,  higher  bromides  in  varying  proportions  are 
formed  in  addition  to  the  protobromide.  If  the  solution  contains 
only  1  part  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  13000  parts  of  water, 
pentabromide  of  iodine  alone  is  formed.  If  the  iodine  was  dis- 
solved in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  conversion  into  I  Br  is  marked 
simply  by  the  change  of  the  violet  color  of  the  fluid  to  yellowish 
brown  (zirconium  color),  whereas  the  formation  of  I  Br^  is  marked 
by  the  change  of  violet  to  white. 

Upon  these  reactions  A.  and  F.  Dupr^  have  based  the  following 
method : — Test  the  fluid  first  by  adding  bisulphi4e  of  carbon,  and  then, 
gradually,  chlorine  water,  to  see  whether  the  color  will  dhange  from 
violet  to  white.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  dilute  to  the  required  degree, 
and,  to  make  quite  sure,  add  one-half  more  water ;  then  proceed  as 
directed  §  145,  I.,  d,  a  or  fi.  A.  and  F.  Dupri^  obtained  most  satis- 
fiictory  results  by  this  process ;  the  method  is  particularly  recom- 
mended for  the  determination  of  small  quantities  of  iodine  in  lies 
which  contain  large  quantities  of  chlorides,  and  not  too  small 
quantities  of  bromides.  If  the  latter  are  too  small,  exact  results 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  indirect  method,  on  which  the  bromine 
estimation  is  based.  To  determine  bromine  directly,  we  may,  after 
adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chlorine  water  to  destroy  the  violet 
color  of  the  bisulphide,  and  consequently  to  form  I  Cl^,  or,  as  the  case 
may  be,  I  Br^  (6  eq.  chlorine  =  1  eq.  iodine),  add  more  chlorine  water 
till  the  whole  of  the  bromine  is  converted  into  Br  CI.  2  eq.  of  this 
second  quantity  of  chlorine  correspond  to  1  eq.  bromine  (A.  Reimakn). 
The  details  will  be  found  §  143,  I.,  b.  To  explain,  I  will  suppose 
the  case  in  which  5  eq.  K  Br  and  1  eq.  K  I  are  present.  K  I  + 
5  K  Br+6  Cl=6  K  Cl  +  I  Br.  and  I  Br.+  lO  C1  =  I  Cl,  +  5  Br  CI. 

e.  Proceed  generally  as  in  d,  but  determine  the  iodine  by  Pisani^s  257 
method  (249)*     ^his  method  also  gives  very  satisfactory   results, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  iodides.     Presence  of 
bromides  does  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  estimation  o^ 
the  iodine  (Expt.  No.  95). 

4.  Ai^ALTSis  OF  Iodine  containing  Chlorine. 

a.  Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  dried  iodine  in  cold  sul-  258 
pburous  acid,  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  digest  the 
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precipitate  with  nitric  acid,  to  remove  the  sulphite  of  silver  which 
may  have  coprecipitated,  and  weigh.  The  calculation  of  the  iodine 
and  chlorine  is  made  by  the  foDowing  equations,  in  which  A  repre- 
sents the  quantity  of  iodine  analysed,  x  the  iodine  contained  in  it,  y 
the  chlorine  contained  in  it,  and  B  the  amount  of  chloride  and  iodide 
of  silver  obtained : — 

x  +  y  —  A,  and 

J     "*       CI      ^ 

Now  as 

dl€±/=  1-851 

and 

-^  =  4-045 

we  have 

^-1-851  A 

^"      2194 

5.  If  you  have  free  iodine  and  free  chlorine  in  solution,  determine  259 
in  one  portion,  after  heating  with  sulphurous  acid,  the  iodine  as  iodide 
of  palladium  (§  145,  I.,  6),  and  treat  another  portion  as  directed 
§  146,  1.  Deduct  from  the  apparent  amount  of  iodine  foimd  by  the 
latter  process,  the  actual  quanti^  calculated  from  the  iodide  of  palla- 
dium :  the  difference  expresses  the  amount  of  iodine  equivalent  to 
the  chlorine  contained  in  Uie  substance. 

5.  Analysis  of  Bromine  containing  Chlorine. 

a.  Proceed  exactly  as  in  258?  weighing  the  bromine  in  a  small  260 
glass  bulb.     Taking  ^  to  be  equal  to  the  analysed  bromine,  B  to  the 
bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  obtained,  x  to  the  bromine  contained 
in  A,  y  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  A^  the  calcidation  is  made  by  the 
following  equations : — 

x-^-y^A 

and 

_B-2'^hA 

^         1-695 

5.  Mix  the  weighed  anhydrous  bromine  with  solution  of  iodide  of  261 
potassium  in  excess,  and  determine  the  separated  iodine  as  directed 
§  146,  1. 

From  these  data,  the  respective  quantities  of  bromine  and  chlorine 
are  calculated  by  the  following  equations.  Let  A  represent  the  weighed 
bromine,  t  the  iodine  found,  y  the  chlorine  contained  in  .^,  a;  the 
bromine  contained  in  A^  then 

x-¥y  =  A 
1-1-5866^ 

^"      1-991 

BuNSEN,  the  originator  of  methods  4  and  5,  has  experimentally 
proved  their  accuracy.* 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  86,  274,  276. 
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6.  Cyanogen  from  Chlorine,  Bromine,  ob  Iodine. 

a.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  collect  the  precipi-  262 
tate  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  dry  in  the  water-bath  until  the  weight 
renouiins  constant ;  then  determine  the  cyanogen  by  the  method  of 
organic  analysis ;  the  difference  expresses  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  iodine. 

b.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  in  a,  dry  the  263 
precipitate  at  100°,  and  weigh.  Heat  the  precipitate,  or  an  aliquot 
part  of  it,  in  a  porcelain  ciruciblc,  with  cautious  agitation  of  the 
contents,  to  complete  fusion  ;  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  fused 
mass,  then  reduce  by  zinc,  filter  the  solution  from  the  metallic  silver 
and  paracyanide  of  silver,  and  determine  the  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bro- 
mine in  the  filtrate,  in  the  usual  way  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  cyanide  of  silver  is  the  difference.  Neubaueb  and  Kebner* 
obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by  this  method. 

c.  Determine  the  radicals  jointly  in  a  portion  of  the  solution,  by  264 
precipitating  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  cyanogen  in 
another  portion,  in  the  volumetric  way  (§  147,  I.,  ft  or  c). 

7.  Febro-  ob  Febbictanogen  fbom  Hydbochlobic  Acid. 

To  analyse  say  ferro-  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  265 
the  chloride  of  an  alkali  metal,  determine  in  one  portion  the  ferro-  or 
ferricyanogen  as  directed  §  147,  11.,  g;  acidify  another  portion  with 
nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  wash  the  . 
precipitate,  fuse  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of 
nitrate  of  potassa,  extract  the  fused  mass  with  water,  and  determine 
the  chlorine  in  the  solution  as  directed  in  §  141. 

8.    SOLPHUBETTED   HyDBOQEN   FBOM   HyDBOCHLOBIC   AcID. 

The  old  method  of  separating  the  two  acids  by  means  of  a  metallic  266 
salt  is  liable  to  give  false  results,  as  part  of  the  chloride  of  the  metal 
may  fall  down  with  the  sulphide.  We,  therefore,  precipitate  both  as 
silver  compounds,  dry  the  precipitate  at  100°,  and  determine  the 
sulphur  in  a  weighed  portion ;  or — and  this  is  usually  preferred — 
determine  in  a  portion  of  the  solution  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as 
directed  §  148,  I,  a,  ft,  or  c,  in  another  portion  the  sulphur  +  chlorine 
in  form  of  silver  salts.  If  you  employ  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  for  the  determination  of  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  you  may,  afler  filtering  off  the  sulphide  of 
silver,  estimate  the  chlorine  directly  as  chloride  of  silver,  by  adding 
nitric  acid,  and,  if  necessary,  more  neutral  silver  solution.  To  remove 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  an  acid  solution,  in  order  that  chlorine 
may  be  determined  in  the  latter  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  H. 
Hose  recommends  to  add  solution  of  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
which  will  effect  the  separation  of  sulphur  alone;  the  separated 
sulphur  is  allowed  to  deposit,  and  then  filtered  off. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chein.  u.  PhiuiD.  101,  $44. 
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third  group. 

Nitric  Acid — Chloric  Acid. 
I.  Separation  of  the  Acids  of  the  Third  Group. from  those  of 

THE   first    two   GrOUPS. 

§  170. 

a.  If  you  have  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  or  chlorio  acid  with  267 
another  free  acid  in  a  fluid  containing  no  bases,  determine  in  one 
portion  the  joint  amount  of  the  free  acid,  by  the  acidimetric  method 
(see  Special  Part),  in  another  portion  the  acid  mixed  with  the  chloric 
or  nitric  acid,  and  calculate  the  amount  of  either  of  the  latter  from 
the  difference. 

h.  If  you  have  to  analyse  a  mixture  of  a  nitrate  or  chlorate  with  268 
some  other  salt,  determine  in  one  portion  the  nitric  acid  or  chloric 
acid  volumetrically  (§  149,  II.,  d,  a  or  /3,  or  II.,  e,  and  §  150),  or 
the  nitric  acid  by  §  149,  II.,  a,  /3 ;  and  in  another  portion  the  other 
acid.  I  think  I  need  hardly  remark  that  no  substances  must  be  pre- 
sent which  would  interfere  with  the  application  of  these  methods. 

c.  From  the  chlorides  of  those  metals  which  form  with  phosphoric  269 
acid  insoluble  tribasic  phosphates,  the  salts  of  the  acids  of  the  third 
group  may  be  separated  also  by  digesting  the  solution  with  recently 
precipitated  thoroughly  washed  tribasic  phosphate  of  silver  in  excess, 
and  boiling  the  mixture.  In  this  process,  the  chlorides  transpose 
with  the  phosphate — chloride  of  silver  and  phosphate  of  the  metal 
with  which  the  chlorine  was  originally  combined  being  formed,  which 
both  separate,  together  with  the  excess  of  the  phosphate  of  silver, 
whilst  the  chlorates  and  nitrates  remain  in  solution  (Chenevix  ; 
Lassaigne*). 

d.  The  estimation  of  an  alkaline  chlorate,  in  presence  of  a  chloride,  270 
may  be  effected  also  as  follows : — Take  two  portions  of  the  substance, 
determine  the  chlorine  by  means  of  silver  solution,  in  one  directly,  in 

the  other  after  reduction  of  the  chloric  acid  by  cautious  ignition  or 
by  nascent  hydrogen  (§  150,  II.,  c).  Calculate  the  chloric  acid  from 
the  difference  in  the  precipitates  of  chloride  of  silver. 

II.  Separation   of  the  Acids  of  the  Third   Group 

FROM    each    other. 

We  have  as  yet  no  method  to  effect  the  direct  separation  of  nitric  271 
acid  from  chloric  acid ;  the  only  practicable  way,  therefore,  is  to 
determine  the  two  acids  jointly  in  a  portion  of  the  compound,  by  the 
method  given  p.  345,  /3  (see  p.  353,  J),  and  in  another  portion  the 
chloric  acid,  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  fusing  the  residue  until  the  chlorate  is  completely  converted 
into  chloride,  and  then  determining  the  chlorine  in  the  latter ;  1  eq. 
chloride  of  silver  produced  from  this  corresponds  to  1  eq.  chloric  acid, 
provided  there  was  no  chloride  originally  present. 

•  Joura.  de  Pharm.  16,  28D ;  Pharm.  Centralbl.  1850,  121. 
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ORGANIC    ANALYSIS. 

§  171. 

Organic  compounds  contain  comparatively  only  few  of  the  elements.     A 
small  number  of  them  consist  simply  of  2  elements,  viz., 

C  and  H ; 
the  greater  number  contain  3  elements,  viz.,  as  a  rule, 

C,  H,  and  O ; 
most  of  the  rest  4  elements,  viz.,  generally, 

C,  H,  O,  andN; 
a  small  number  5  elements,  viz., 

C,  H,  O,  N,  andS; 
and  a  few,  6  elements,  viz., 

C,  H,  O,  N,  S,  and  P. 

This  applies  to  all  the  natural  organic  compounds  which  have  as  yet 
come  imder  our  notice.  But  we  may  artificially  prepare  organic  com- 
pounds containing  other  elements  besides  those  enumerated;  thus  we 
-know  many  organic  substances,  which  contain  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bro- 
mine ;  others,  which  contain  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  zinc,  platinum,  iron, 
cobalt,  &c. ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  other  elements 
may  not  be  similarly  capable  of  becoming  more  remote  constituents  of 
organic  compounds  (constituents  of  organic  radicals). 

With  these  compounds  we  must  not  confound  those  in  which  organic 
acids  are  combined  with  inorganic  bases,  or  organic  bases  with  inorganic 
acids,  such  as  tartrate  of  lead,  for  instance,  silicic  ether,  borate  of 
morphia,  &c. ;  since  in  such  bodies  any  of  the  elements  may  of  course 
occur. 

Organic  compounds  may  be  analysed  either  with  a  view  simply  to 
resolve  them  into  their  proximate  constituents ;  thus,  for  instance,  a  gum- 
resin  into  resin,  gum,  and  ethereal  oil ; — or  the  analysis  may  have  for  its 
object  the  determination  of  the  ultimate  constituents  (the  elements)  of  the 
substance.  The  simple  resolution  of  organic  compounds  into  their  prox- 
imate constituents  is  effected  by  methods  perfectly  similar  to  thoM  used  in 
the  analysis  of  inorganic  compounds ;  that  is,  the  operator  endeavors  to 
separate  (by  solvents,  application  of  heat,  &c.)  the  individual  constituents 
from  one  another,  either  directly,  or  after  having  converted  them  into 
appropriate  forms.  We  disregard  here  altogether  this  kind  of  organic 
analysis — of  which  the  methods  must  be  nearly  as  numerous  and  varied 
as  the  cases  to  which  they  are  applied — and  proceed  at  once  to  treat  of  the 
second  kind,  which  may  be  called  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  bodies. 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  bodies  {here  termed  simply,  organic 
analysis)  has  for  its  object,  as  stated  above,  the  determination  of  the 

gg2 
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elements  contained  in  organic  substances.  It  teaches  us  how  to  isolate 
these  elements  or  to  convert  them  into  compounds  of  known  composition, 
to  separate  the  new  compounds  formed  from  one  another,  and  to  calculate 
from  their  several  weights,  or  volumes,  the  quantities  of  the  elements. 
Organic  analysis,  therefore,  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  upon  which 
rest  most  of  the  methods  of  separating  and  determining  inorganic  com- 
pounds. 

The  conversion  of  most  organic  substances  into  distinctly  characterized 
and  readily  separable  products,  the  weights  of  which  can  be  accurately 
determined,  offers  no  great  difficulties,  and  organic  analysis  is  therefore 
usually  one  of  the  more  easy  taskb  of  analytical  chemistry ; — and  as,  from 
the  limited  number  of  the  elements  which  constitute  organic  bodies,  there 
is  necessarily  a  great  sameness  in  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  the 
analytical  process  is  always  very  similar,  and  a  few  methods  suffice  for  all 
cases.  It  is  principally  ascribable  to  this  latter  circumstance  that  organic 
analysis  has  so  speedily  attained  its  present  high  degree  of  perfection : — 
the  constant  examination  and  improvement  of  a  few  methods  by  a  great 
number  of  chemists  could  not  fail  to  produce  this  result. 

An  organic  analysis  may  have  for  its  object  either  simply  to  ascertain 
the  relative  quantities  of  the  constituent  elements  of  a  substance, — thus, 
for  instance,  woods  may  be  analysed  to  ascertain  their  heating  po^^'er,  fats 
to  ascertain  their  illuminating  power — or  to  determine  not  only  the  rela^ve 
quantities  of  the  constituent  elementary  atoms,  but  also  their  absolute 
quantities,  that  is,  to  determine  the  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  &c.,  which  constitute  1  equivalent  of  the  analysed  com- 
pound. In  scientific  investigations  we  have  invariably  the  latter  object 
in  view,  although  we  are  not  yet  able  to  achieve  it  in  all  cases.  These 
two  objects  cannot  well  be  attained  by  one  operation;  each  requires  a 
distinct  process. 

The  methods  by  which  we  ascertain  the  proportions  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  organic  compoimds,  may  be  called  collectively,  the  ultimate 
analysis  of  organic  bodies,  in  a  more  restricted  sense ;  whilst  the  methods 
which  reveal  to  us  the  absolute  number  of  elementary  equivalents  con- 
stituting the  complex  equivalent  of  the  analysed  compound,  may  be  styled 
the  determination  of  the  equivalents  of  organic  bodies. 

The  success  of  an  organic  analysis  depends  both  upon  the  method  and  its 
execution.  The  latter  requires  patience,  circumspection,  and  skill ;  who- 
ever is  moderately  endowed  with  these  gifts  will  soon  become  a  proficient 
in  this  branch.  The  selection  of  the  method  depends  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  the  constituents  of  the  substance,  and  the  method  selected  may 
require  certain  modifications,  according  to  the  properties  and  state  of 
aggregation  of  the  same.  Before  we  can  proceed,  therefore,  to  describe 
the  various  methods  applicable  in  the  different  cases  that  may  occur,  we 
have  first  to  occupy  ourselves  here  with  the  means  of  testing  organic 
bodies  qualitatively. 

I.  Qualitative  Examination  of  Organic  Bodies. 

§  172. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  correct  selection  of  the  proper  method,  to 
know  all  the  elements  of  an  organic  compound,  since,  for  instance,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  oxygen  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  to  the 
method.     But  with  regard  to  other  elements,  such  as  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
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phosphorus,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  &c.,  and  also  the  various  metals,  it 
is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  operator  should  know  positively 
whether  either  of  them  is  present.  This  may  be  ascertained  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

1.  Testing  for  Nitrogen, 

Substances  containing  a  tolerably  large  amount  of  nitrogen  exhale 
upon  combustion,  or'  when  intensely  heated,  the  well-known  smell  of 
singed  hair  or  feathers.  No  further  test  is  required  if  this  smell  is  dis- 
tinctly perceptible ;  otherwise  one  of  the  following  experiments  is  resorted 
to:— 

a.  The  substance  is  mixed  with  hydrate  of  potassa  in  powder,  or  with 
soda-lime  (§66,  4),  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  test-tube.  If  the  sub- 
stance contains  nitrogen,  ammonia  will  be  evolved,  which  'may  be  readily 
detected  by  its  odor  and  reaction,  and  by  the  formation  of  white  fumes 
with  volatile  acids.  Should  these  reactions  fail  to  aflford  positive  certainty, 
every  doubt  may  be  removed  by  the  following  experiment  i — Heat  a  some- 
what larger  portion  of  the  substance,  in  a  short  tube,  with  an  excess  of  soda- 
lime,  and  conduct  the  products  of  the  combustion  into 'dilute  hydrochloric 
acid ;  evaporate  the  acid  on  the  water-bath,  dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little 
water,  and  mix  the  solution  with  bichloride  of  platinum  and  alcohol. 
Should  no  precipitate  form,  even  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  substance 
may  be  considered  free  from  nitrogen. 

h,  Lassaione  has  proposed  another  method,  which  is  based  upon  the 
property  of  potassium  to  form  cyanide  of  potassium  when  ignited  with  a 
nitrogenous  organic  substance.  The  following  is  the  best  mode  of  per- 
forming the  experiment : — 

Heat  the  substance  under  examination,  in  a  test-tube,  with  a  small 
lump  of  potassium,  and  after  the  complete  combustion  of  the  potassium, 
treat  the  residue  with  a  little  water  (cautiously) ;  filter  the  solution,  add  2 
drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  containing  some  sesqui- 
oxide,  digest  the  mixture  a  short  time,  and  add  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess. 
The  iformation  of  a  blue  or  bluish-green  precipitate  or  coloration  proves 
.  the  presence  of  nitrogen. 

Both  methods  are  delicate :  a  is  the  more  commonly  employed,  and 
suffices  in  almost  all  cases ;  h  does  not  answer  so  well  in  the  case  of  alkaloids 
containing  oxygen  {e,g,  morphia,  brucia). 

c.  In  organic  substances  containing  oxides  of  nitrogen,  the  presence  of 
nitrogen  cannot  be  detected  with  certainty  by  either  a  or  6,  but  it  may  be 
readily  discovered  by  heating  the  substance  in  a  tube,  when  red  acid 
fumes,  imparting  a  blue  tint  to  iodide  of  starch  paper,  will  be  evolved, 
accompanied  often  by  deflagration. 

2.  Testing  for  Sulphur, 

a.  Solid  substances  are  fused  with  about  12  parts  of  pure  hydrate  of 
potassa,  and  6  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  Or  they  are  intimately  mixed 
with  some  pure  nitrate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda ;  nitrate  of  potassa 
is  then  heated  to  fusion  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  the  mixture  gradually 
added  to  the  fusing  mass.  The  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  then  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  solution  tested  with  baryta,  after  acidifying  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

h.  Fluids  are  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of  nitric 
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acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  at  first  in  the  cold,  finally  with  application  of 
heaU;  the  solution  is  tested  as  in  a. 

c.  As  the  methods  a  send  h  serve  simply  to  indicate  the  presence  of  sul- 
phur in  a  general  way,  but  afford  no  information  regarding  the  state  or 
form  in  which  that  element  may  be  present,  I  add  here  another  method, 
which  serves  to  detect  only  the  sulphur  in  the  non-oxidi/ed  state  in  organic 

compounds. 

Boil  the  substance  with  strong  solution  of  potassa,  and 
evaporate  nearly  to  dryness.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little 
water,  pour  the  solution  into  the  small  fiask  A  (fig.  85), 
and  slowly  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  through  the  fimnel- 
tube  c;  if  sulphur  is  present,  the  slip  of  paper  ft,  which 
has  been  moistened  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and 
then  touched  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  will  turn  brown.  I  need  hardly  mention  that 
the  cork  must  not  fit  air-tight.  Instead  of  in  the  manner 
^escribed,  the  sulphide  of  potassium  formed  may  be  de- 
tected also  by  means  of  a  polished  surface  of  silver,  or  by 
nitroprusside  of  sodium,  or  by  just  acidii}'ing  the  dilute 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of 
a  mixture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  (See  "  Qual.  Anal."  §  156). 

1\%,  85. 

3.  Testing  for  Phosphorus, 

The  methods  described  in  2,  a,  and  6,  may  likewise  serve  for  phos- 
phorus. The  solutiops  obtained  are  tested  for  phosphoric  acid  with 
sulphate  of  magnesia ;  or  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  with  addition  of 
acetate  of  soda;  or  with  molybdate  of  ammonia  (comp.  "  Qual.  Anal."). 
In  method  ft,  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  must  first  be 
removed  by  evaporation. 

4.  Testing  for  Inorganic  Substances, 

A  portion  of  the  substance  is  heated  on  platinum  foil,  to  see  whether  or 
not  a  residue  remains.  When  acting  upon  diflficultly  combustible  sub- 
stances, the  process  may  be  accelerated  by  heating  the  spot  which  the  sub- 
stance occupies  on  the  platinum  foil,  to  the  most  intense  redness \by 
directing  the  fiame  of  the  blowpipe  upon  it  from  below.  The  residue  is 
then  examined  by  the  usual  methods.  That  volatile  metals  in  volatile 
organic  compounds — e.g,,  arsenic  in  kakodyl — cannot  be  detected  by  this 
method,  need  hardly  be  mentioned. 

These  preliminary  experiments  should  never  be  omitted,  since  neglect  in 
this  respect  may  give  rise  to  verj^  great  errors.  Thus,  for  instance,  taurin, 
a  substance  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur  was  afterwards  found 
to  exist,  had  originally  the  formula  C^  N  H^  0^^  assigned  to  it.  The  pre- 
liminary examination  of  organic  substances  for  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine,  is  generally  unnecessary,  as  these  elements  do  not  occur  in  native 
organic  compounds ;  and  as  their  presence  in  compounds  artificially  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  halogens  requires  generally  no  further  proof.  Should  it, 
however,  be  desirable  to  ascertain  positively  whether  a  substance  does  or 
does  not  contain  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine,  this  may  be  done  by  the 
>  methods  given  §  190. 
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II.  Determination  of  the  Elements  in  Organic  Bodies, 

§  173- 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
organic  analysis ;  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  description  of  the 
most  simple,  precise,  and  universally  applicable  methods,  omitting  all  the 
rest.  The  more  simple  methods,  which  are  generally  gone  through  ]?y  the 
student  by  way  of  practice,  will  be  most  fully  described ;  the  more  compli- 
cated methods,  which  presuppose  a  more  advanced  knowledge  of  the  general 
manipulations  of  organic  analysis,  will  be  given  more  briefly. 

The  accuracy  of  the  results  depends  as  much  upon  tlie  appropriate  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  as  upon  the  execution  itself. 
I  am  anxious,  tlierefore,  to  impress  upon  the  student  that  equal  care  must 
be  bestowed  upon  both.  I  may  add  that  he  cannot  deviate  from  the  rules 
laid  down  with  impimity,  as  they  are  the  fruit  of  the  long  experience  and 
the  innumerable  experiments  of  the  most  distinguished  chemists. 

For  a  bird's-eye  view  of  this  somewhat  extensive  subject,  I  refer  the 
student  to  the  Table  of  Contents  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume. 

A.   Analysis  of  Compounds  which  consist  simply  of  Carbon  and 
Hydrogen,  or  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen. 

The  principle  of  the  method  which  serves  to  effect  the  quantitative  ana- 
lysis of  such  compounds,  and  which  was  first  exhibited  in  its^  present  form 
by  V.  LiEBiG,  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  substance  is  burned  to  carbonic 
acid  and  water ;  these  products  are  separated  from  each  other  and  weighed, 
and  the  carbon  of  the  substance  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  car- 
.  bonic  acid,  the  hydrogen  from  that  of  the  water.  If  the  sum  of  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  is  equal  to  the  original  weight  of  the  substance,  the  substance 
contains  no  oxygen ;  if  it  is  less  than  the  weight  of  the  substance,  the  dif- 
ference expresses  the  amount  of  oxygen  present.* 

The  combustion  is  effected  either  by  igniting  the  organic  substance 
with  oxygenized  bodies  which  readily  part  with  their  oxygen  (oxide  of 
•copper,  chromate  of  lead,  &c.) ;  or  at  the  expense  both  of  free  and  com- 
bined oxygen. 

a.  Solid  Bodies. 

a.  Readily  comhustihle^  non-volatile  stubstances  (e.g.,  sugar,  starch,  tartaric 
acfi,  and  the  far  greater  number  of  bodies  of  this  class). 

Combustion  with  Oxide  of  Copper. 

1.  V.  Liebig's  Method. 

§  174. 
I.  Apparatus  a^d  Preparations  required  for  the  Analysis. 

To  facilitate  the  matter  for  beginners,  I  will  here  enumerate  all  the 
things  which  they  must  provide  themselves  with  before  an  anjjysiq  can  be 
commenced. 

1.  The  Substance. — This  must  be  most  finely  pidveyized  and  perfectly 
pure  and  dry ; — ^for  the  method  of  drying,  I  refer  to  §  26. 

*  The  methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  direct  determination  of  oxygen  in 
organic  bodies  have  as  yet  had  no  important  influence  on  oiiganic  analysis.  They 
^Ul  be  described  in  §  182,  2. 
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2.  A  Tube  in  which  to  weigh  the  Sdbstance 
(fig.  86). — A  small  perrectl7  dry  glass  tube, 
about  4  or  5  cm.  long,  and  about  1  cm.  wide ;  ita 

weight  must  be  known  to  a  centigramme.  It  ia 
advisable  to  place  the  tube  in  tlie  drying  appa- 
ratus, together  with  the  HubatantM  intended  for 
analysis.  On  the  balance  the  tube  is  appropri- 
ately placed  in  a  little  foot  made  of  tin  (see  fig.  H7).  ■ 

3.  The  Combustion-tube. —^  A  tube  of  diffi-     Pig- 87. 
cultly  fusible  glass  (potaasa  glass),  about  2  mm. 

thick  in  the  glass,  90  cm.  in  length,  and  from  12  to  14  mm. 
inner  diameter,  is  sollened  in  the  middle  before  a  glass- 
blower's  lamp,  drawn  out  as  represented  in  fig.  88,  and  finally 
apart  at  b.  The  fine  points  of  the  two  pieces  are  then 
sealed  and  thickened  a  little  in  the  flame,  and  the  sharp  edges 
of  the  open  ends,  a  «sd  c,  are  slightly  rounded  by  Atsion, 


\ 


cara  being  taken  to  leave  the  aperture  perfectly  round.     The  j 
partof  the  tube  should  be  shaped  as  shown  irfi"  «i  --A^^t^,;^ 


Fig.  90. 


Two  perfect  combustion  tuboa  are  thus  produced.  The  one  intended 
for  immediate  use  is  cleaned  with  linen  or  paper  attached  to  a  piece  of 
wire,  and  then  thoroughly  dried.  This  is  eJTected  either  by  laying  the 
tube,  with  a  piece  of  paper  twisted  over  its  mouth,  for  some  time  on  a 
sand-bath,  with  occasional  removal  of  the  air  from  it  by  suction,  with  the 
aid  of  a  glass  tube,  or  (rapidly)  by  moving  tlie  tube  to  and  fro  over  the 
flame  of  a  gas  or  spirit  lamp,  heating  its  entire  length,  and  continually 
removing  the  hot  air  by  suction  through  the  small  glass  tube  (fig.  91). 


The  combustion  tube,  when  quite  dry,  Is  closed  lur-tight  with  a  cork, 
and  kept  in  a  warm  place  until  required  for  use. 
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In  default  of  glass  tubes  possessed  of  the  proper  degree  of  inftisibility, 
thin  brass  or  copper  foil,  or  brass  gauze,  is  rolled  round  the  tube,  and  iron 
wire  coiled  round  it. 

4.  The  Potash-bulbs  (fig.  92). — This  apparatus  was  devised  by 
v.  LiEBiQ,  and  will  be  found  in  the  shops.  It  is 
filled  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  engraving, 
with  a  clear  solution  of  caustic  potassa  of  1*27 
sp.  gr.,  which  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
carbonate  of  potassa  (§  QG,  6).'  The  introduction 
of  the  solution  of  potassa  into  the  apparatus  is 
effected  by  plunging  the  end  a  (but  on  no  account 
the  other  end)  into  a  beaker  or  dish  into  which 
a  little  of  the  solution  has  been  poured  out,  and 
applying  suction  to  b,  either  by  means  of  a  caout- 
chouc tube,  or  (and  this  is  the  safest  way)  with 
the  aid  of  a  small  suction  tube  (fig.  93).  The  two 
ends  are  then  wiped  perfectly  dry  with  twisted 
slips  of  paper,  and  the  outside  of  the  apparatus 
with  a  clean  cloth. 

5.  The  Chloride-op-calcium-tube  (fig.  94), 
which  may  also  be  purchased.  This  tube  is 
filled  in  Uie  following  manner: — In  the  first 
place,  the  aperture  a  of  the  tube  &  a  is  loosely 
stopped  with  a  small  cotton-wool  plug,  reaching 
about  1  cm.  into  the  tube ;  this  is  effected  by 
introducing  a  loose  cotton-wool  plug  into  c,  and 
applying  a  sudden  and  energetic  suction  at  b.  The  bulb  of  the  tube  is 
then  filled  with  lumps  of  chloride  of  calcium  (§  66,  7,  ft),  and  the  tube 
c  d  up  to  e  with  smaller  firag- 

ments,    intermixed   with    coarse    g    ^  i£^^^k.iK  b 

powder  of  the  same  substance; 
a  loose  cotton- wool  plug  is  then 
inserted,  and  the  tube  finally 
closed   with   a  perforated   cork, 


Fig.  92. 


Fig.  93. 


Fig.  94. 


into  wl^ich  a  small  glass  tube  is  fitted ;  the  protruding  part  of  the  cork  is 
cut  off,  and  the  cut  surface  covered  over  with  sealing-wax ;  the  edge  of 
the  little  tube  fg  (see  fig.  95)  is  slightly  rounded  at  g  by  fusion. 


Fig.  95. 


The  tube  illustrated  by  ^g,  96  is  still  better  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
In  using  this,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  water  condenses  in  the  empty 


Fig.  96. 

bulb  a,  and  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  may  be  poured  out.  The 
operator  is  thus  enabled  to  test  it  as  to  reaction,  &c.,  and  also  to  use  the 
same  tube  far  oflener  without  firesh  filling  than  he  could  in  the  case  of  a 
tube  unprovided  with  an  empty  bulb. 


^ 
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6.  A  Small  Tube  of  vulcanized  India-rubber. — This  must  be  so 
narrow  that  it  can  only  be  pushed  with  difficulty  over  the  tube  g  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  on  the  one  hand,  and  over  the  end  a  of  the 
potash  bulbs  on  the  other  hand ;  in  which  case  there  is  no  need  of  binding 
with  silk  cord.  If  the  vulcanized  india-rubber  tube  should  be  a  little  too 
wide,  it  must  be  tied  round  with  silk  cord,  or  with  ignited  piano  wire.* 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  tube  g  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  should  be 
of  the  same  width  as  the  tube  a  of  the  potash  bulbs.  The  india-rubber 
tube  is  purified  from  any  adherent  sulphur,  and  dried  in  the  water-bath 
previous  to  use. 

7.  Corks. — These  should  be  sofl  and  smooth,  and  as  free  as  possible 
from  visible  pores.  A  cork  should  be  selected  which  fit,s  perfectly,  tight, 
and  screws  with  some  difficulty  to  one-third  of  its  length,  at  the  most, 
into  the  mouth  of  the  combustion  tube;  a  perfectly  smooth  and  round 
hole,  into  which  the  end  6  a  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  must  fit  per- 
fectly air-tight,  is  then  carefully  bored  through  the  axis  of  the  cork  by 
means  of  a  fine  round  file.  The  cork  is  then  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the 
water-bath.  It  is  advisable  always  to  have  two  corks  of  this  description 
ready.  Instead  of  ordinary  corks,  caoutchouc  stoppers  may  be  used,  as 
recommended  by  Sonnenschein,*  who  describes  them  as  durable,  tight- 
fitting,  and  non-hygroscopic. 

8.  A  MoRTAi^  FOR  MixiNO. — A  porcelain  mortar,  of  greater  width  than 
depth,  with  a  lip,  and  free  from  indentations  and  cracks ;  it  shoidd  not  be 
glazed  inside.  Previous  to  use,  it  is  washed  with  water,  allowed  to  dry  in 
a  warm  place,  and  lefl  there  till  required. 

9.  A  SucTiON-TUBE. — Fig.  97  illus- 
trates the  most  appropriate  form. 

The  aperture  a  is  closed  with  a  per- 
forated cork,  into  which  the  tube  b  of 
the  potash  apparatus  is  fitted.  A  caout- 
chouc   tube    may   be    advantageously 

used  instead  of  a  perforated  cork. 

BHaHi^^^  10.  A  Glass  Tube,  open  at  both  ends, 

Fig.  97.  about  60  cm.   long,   and   of  sufiicient 

width  to  admit  being  pushed  over  the 
tail  of  the  combustion  tube,  where  it  is  supported  by  means  of  a  filtering 
stand  (see  fig.  108,  p.  465). 

11.  A  sheet  of  glazed  paper,  with  cut  edges. 

12.  Oxide  of  Copper. — A  Hessian  crucible,  of  about  100  c.  c.  capacity, 
is  nearly  filled  with  oxide  of  copper  prepared  as  directed  in  §  66,  1  ;  the 
crucible  is  covered  with  a  well-fitting  overlapping  lid,  and  heated  to  dull 
redness  with  charcoal,  or  in  a  suitable  gas-furnace  ;f  it  is  then  allowed  to 
cool,  so  that  by  the  time  the  oxide  of  copper  is  required  for  use,  the  hand 
can  only  just  bear  contact  with  it. 

13.  An  exhausting  Syringe  with  Chloride-of-calcium-tube. — See 
fig.  105.  For  the  manner  of  performing  an  organic  analysis  without  the 
aid  of  this  apparatus,  I  refer  to  §§  176,  178,  179. 

14.  Hot  Sand. — The  temperature  of  this  should  exceed  100**,  but  must 
not  be  sufficiently  high  to  singe  paper.  It  is  either  taken  from  the  sand- 
bath,  or  must  be  specially  heated  for  the  purpose. 

15.  A  WOODEN  Trough  for  the  sand  (see  fig.  105). 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cfaezn.  67,  153.  t  Zeitschiift  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  194« 
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16.  A  Combustion- FURNACE. — Some  time  ago  the  only  one  used  was 
V.  Liebig's,  in  which  charcoal  is  the  fuel.  Subsequently  spirit  furnaces 
came  into  use,  and  recently  gas  combustion  furnaces  have  been  introduced 
into  most  laboratories,  not  because  they  are  positively  better,  but  only 
because  they  are  more  cleanly  and  convenient.  We  will  consider  first  the 
charcoal  furnace  and  then  the  gas  furnaces. 

a.  V.  LiEBiG*s  combustion  f\irnace  is 
of  sheet  iron.  It  has  the  form  of  a  long 
box,  open  at  the  top  and  behind.  It 
serves  to  heat  the  combustion  tube  with 
red- hot  charcoal.  Fig.  98  represents 
the  furnace  as  seen  irom  the  top. 

It  is  from  50  to  60  cm.  long,  and 
from  7  to  8  deep ;  the  bottom,  which,  Fig.  98. 

by  cutting  small  slits  in  the  sheet  iron^ 

is  converted  into  a  grating,  has  a  width  of  about  7  cm.  The  side  walls 
are  inclined  slightly  outward,  so  that  at  the  top  they  stand  about  12  cm. 
apart*  A  series  of  upright  pieces  of  strong  sheet  iron,  having  the  form 
shown  in  Z>,  fig.  99,  and  riveted  on  the  bottom  of  the  fiirnace  at  intervals 
of  about  5  cm.  serves  to  support  the  combustion  tube.  They  must  be  of 
exactly  corresponding  height  with  the  round  aperture  in  the  front  piece  of 
the  furnace  (fig.  99,  A), 

W  ^ 

Fig.  99.  Fig.  100. 

This  aperture  must  be  sufiiciently  large  to  admit  the  combustion  tube 
easily.  Of  the  two  screens,  the  one  has  the  form  shown  in  ^g.  100,  the 
other  that  shown  in  fig.  99,  A,  with  the  border  turned  down  at  the  upper 
edge.  The  openings  cut  into  the  screens  must  be  sufficiently  large  to 
receive  the  combustion  tube  without  difliculty.  The  furnace,  is  placed 
upon  two  bricks  resting  upon  a  flat  surface,  and  is  slightly  raised  at  the 
farther  end,  by  inserting  a  piece  of  wood  between  the  supports  (see  ^g,  106). 
The  apertures  of  the  grating  at  the  ant^ior  end  of  the  furnace  must  not 
be  blocked  up  by  the  supporting  bricks.  In  cases  where  the  combustion 
tubes  are  of  a  good  quality,  the  furnace  may  be  raised  more  advantageously 
by  introducing  a  little  iron  rod  or  a  piece  of  a  tile  between  the  furnace  and 
the  supporting  brick  ;  this  arrangement  will  give  the  air  free  access  to  all 
the  holes  of  the  grating ;  or  the  furnace  may  also  be  directly  placed  upon 
a  tripod — which,  in  fact,  is  now  the  usual  way.  Placing  the  tube  in  a 
gutter  of  very  thin  sheet  iron  tends  greatly  to  preserve  it. 

b.  Gas  combustion  furnaces  of  the  most  various  descriptions  have  been 
proposed.* 

*  Compare  the  papers  of  v.  Baomhaaer  (Aonal.  d.  Chem.  a.  Pbarm.  90,  21),  A.  W. 
Hofmann  (Q.  J.  C.  a  6,  209),  Sonnenschein  (Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  55,  478),  Mag- 
nus (Ibid.  eO,  32),  Wetberili  (v.  Liebig-  Kopp  s  JahreAb.  1855,  828),  Pebal  (Annal.  d. 
Chem.  u.  Pharm.  95, 24),  J.  Lebmann  (Ibid.  102, 180),  v.  Baho (B«r.  Uber  die Verhandl. 
der  Qesellsch.  f.  fiefdrderung  der  Natorw.  zu  Frviburg  im  Br.  1857,  Nr.  22,  u.  28), 
Heintz  (Pogg.  Annal.  103,  142),  6.  J.  Mulder  (IScheik.  Verhandel.  en  Onderzoek  ii. 
deel.  2,  atuk.  Ondez.  289),  A.  W.  Hofmaan  (Quait.  Journ.  C.  S.  11,  30),  Berthelot 
(Compk.  rend.  48,  469). 
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Fig.  101  repreeente  one  which  ia  rery  irequentlj  employed." 


Fig.  101. 

This  apparatus  connets  of  two  partit,  the  systein  of  lamps  and  the  sup- 
port, ^he  former  ia  CDnatrticted  of  24  to  36  BuNSEif  burners,  eaoh  being 
provided  with  a  separate  cock.  These  are  screwed  into  a  tube  75 — 90  cm, 
long,  and  25  mm.  wide,  which  is  connected  with  the  gas-pipe.  The  bumer- 
tuhea  are  sometimes  round  at  tiie  top,  sometinies  flattened.  The  iroa 
stand  shown  in  the  figure  is  that  of  v.  Babo.  The  flames  enter  through 
a  alit-shaped  opening,  play  round  the  tube  which  lies  in  a  gutter  of 
sheet  iron  lined  with  magnesia  or  asbestos  and  resting  on  small  supports, 
and  escape  at  the  top  through  an  opening  also  in  the  form  of  a  slit. 
The  heat  is  confined  and  reverberated  by  the  fire-bricks  placed  on  both 
sides.  The  bricks  on  one«ide  are  fised,  those  on  the  other  are  movable 
singly,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  ofTand  put  on  at  wilt. 

I  understand,  too,  that  IIeintz's  apparatus  is  excellent.     It  will  be  found 
figured  in  Huqershdff's  price-list  (Leipsig,  1861,  p.  31).      I  cannot  speak 
from   my  own   experience  in    this   matter.     A.  W.   Hofmann's  furnacef 
differs  materially  from  the  above  in  its  conatmction  ;    it  is  much  used  in 
En^and,  and  can  be  very  highly  recommended.    The  descriprion  follows : — 
Into  the  horizontal  brass  tube  a  (fig.  102),  which  is  about  90  cm.  long 
and  2  cm.  thick,  and  is  connected   at   both  ends 
with  thg  service  of  gaa,  there  are  screwed  30  to  34 
upright  tubes  (b).     These  tubea  are  30  cm.  high 
and  1  cm.  thick,  each  is  provided  with  a  stop- 
cock, and  bears  a  cross-tube  (cc)  15  cm.  long  and 
1-5  cm.  thick.     Into  each  cross  tube  are  screwed 
five  ordinary  fish-tail  burners  (each  consuming 
4  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  for  a  full  luminous 
effect),  on  which  a  correaponding  number  of  clay 
burners  fit  loosely.      These  latter  are  well-burnt 
hollow  cylinders  of  ordinary  pipe-clay,  or  similar 
material,  closed  at  the  top,  the  sides  being  per- 
Fig.  102.  forated  with  pin-holes.     The  tall  outside  cylin- 

ders (in  2  double  rows)  are  8-5  cm.  high,  of  2  cm. 
external  and  1  cm.  internal  diameter;  eiich  contains  10  rows  of  15  perfo- 
rations each.     The  short  middle  cylinders  (in  a  single  row)  differ  from 

*  Comp.  da>  PreisrerTeichDin  Nr.  S  ijar  Bunten'icbeD  Appu»te  vom  Universitits- 
meduaiku*  DeM^a  ia  Heiilvlburg.     Cnuaschveig :  Fr.  Vieweg  u.  Sohn,  1SG3. 
t  Quart.  Juutii.  ClieiD.  Sag.  11,  30. 
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the  othera  in  being  45  cm.  high,  and  containing  70  to  80  perforations, 
they  aerre  as  a  support  lor  the  combustion  tube  (J),  which  is  thus  bedded 
in  H  channel  of  heated  fire-clay.  An  iron  frame  imparts  the  requisite 
amount  of  stability  to  the  whole  ayatem.  The  side  plates  of  clay  (ii)  are 
movable,  and  atand  in  a  groove,  thua  overtopping  the  cylinders  by  l'5cm., 
although  they  are  of  the  same  height.  On  the  side  plates,  movable  clay- 
covers  {I)  are  laid.     Fig.  103  is  a  drawing  of  the  complete  furnace. 


Fig.  lOS. 

In  the  anterior  part,  the  side  plate  and  covers  are  removed,  so  aa  to  show 
the  disposition  of  the  clay  burners.  During  the  combustion  all  the  clay 
burners  are  enclosed,  as  shown  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  apparatus.  The 
most  appropriate  interval  between  tlie  several  burners  is  3  mm.  It  is  very 
important,  for  the  attainment  of  a  perfectly  uniform  temperature,  that  the 
several  arma  beariitg  the  burners  ahould  be  equidistant.  Their  position' 
is  therefore  specially  secured  by  correaponding  holes  in  the  iron  frame. 

II.   PERroRMANCE  OF  THE  Analttical  Process. 

a.  Weigh  first  the  potash  apparatus,  then  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube. 
Introduce  about  0'35 — 0'6  grm.  of  the  substance  under  examination  (more 
or  leas,  according  as  it  is  rich  or  poor  in  oxygen)  into  the  weighing 
tube,*  which  must  be  no  longer  warm,  and  weigh  the  latter  accurately 
with  its  contents.  The  weight  of  the  empty  tube  being  a^roximately 
known,  it  is  easy  to  take  the  right  quantity  of  substance  required  for  the 
analysis.     Close  the  tube  then  with  a  smooth  cork,  covered  with  tin  foil. 

b.  Spread  the  sheet  of  glazed  paper  upon  a  clean  table,  and  place  the 
still  moderately  warm  mortar  on  it.  Rinse  both  the  mortar  and  the  still 
warm  combuation  tube  with  a  little  of  the  warm  oxide  of  copper ;!  then 
fill  the  combuation  tube  up  to  i  {see  fig.  104)  with  oxide  of  copper,  either 
using  the  tube  itself  to  take  up  the  oxide  with,  or  tranafening  the  latter 
from  the  crucible  to  the  tube  with  the  aid  of  a  small  warm  copper  funnel 
and  a  teaspoon  of  German  silver.  Transfer  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of 
copper  from  the  tube  to  the  mortar,  add  the  substance  intended  for  aoalysis 
from  the  small  tube  in  which  it  has  been  weighed,  taking  care  to  shake 
out,  as  &r  as  practicable,  the  last  adhering  particles  of  the  substance ;   put 

*  C>re  muit  be  (nkeo  that  no  particlaa  of  the  labBtuice  adbare  to  tha  aiJei  of  the 
tabe,  at  leMt  not  at  th«  top. 

f  The  uiida  which  hu  lerved  fur  this  purpose  ii  put  bj. 
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by  the  empty  small  tube  carefully,  as  you  will  hare  to  reweigh  it.  Mix 
the  substance  and  the  oxide  in  the  mbrtar  most  intimately  together,  taking 
care  to  avoid  a  too  energetic  pressure  upon  the  pestle ;  add  to  the  mixture 
nearly  all  the  oxide  of  copper  still  in  the  tube,  leaving  only  a  layer  of 
about  3  or  4  cm.  in  the  latter ;  and  mix  the  whole  together.  Take  the 
pestle  out  of  the  mortar,  shaking  off  as  clean  as  possible  the  minute 
particles  of  the  mixture  adhering  to  it ;  transfer  the  greatest  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  mortar  to  the  tube,  employing  the  latter  itself  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  place  the  rest  of  the  mixture  on  a  smooth  card,  and  pass  it  from  this 
into  the  tube ;  rinse  the  mortar  with  a  little  more  oxide  of  copj^er  from 
the  crucible,  and  put  this  also  into  the  tube,  which  will  now  be  full  to 
about  a  (fig.  104) ;  fill  up  to  within  3  or  4  cm.  from  the  mouth  with  pure 


Fig.  104. 

oxide  of  copper  from  the  crucible,  and  close  the  tube  temporarily  with  a 
dry  cork.  The  reason  why  the  operation  of  filling  the  tube  is  conducted 
over  the  sheet  of  glazed  paper  is  that,  should  any  of  the  mixture  be  spilled, 
this  may  be  readily  recovered.* 

c.  A  few  gentle  taps  on  the  table  will  generally  suffice  to  shake  together 
the  contents  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  completely  clear  the  tail  from  oxide  of 
copper,  and  leave  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  from  end  to  end,  as 
shown  by  the  shading  in  the  cut.  Should  this  fail,  as  will  occasionally 
happen,  owing  to  malformation  of  the  tail,  the  object  in  view  may  be 
attained  by  striking  the  mouth  of  the  tube  several  times  against  the  side 
of  a  table.  Place  the  tube  now  in  the  wooden  trough  D  {hg.  105), 
connect  it  by  a  cork  with  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  B,  and  the  latter 
again  with  an  exhausting  syringe.  Surround  the  combustion  tube  in  its 
whole  length  with  hot  sand,  and  pump  out  the  air  slowly  (quick  and  in- 
cautious pumping  might  cause  a  portion  of  the  mixture  to  pass  into  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube).  Open  the  stopcock  a,  to  admit  a  fresh  supply 
of  air,  which  is  completely  dried  in  its  passage  through  the  chloride  of 
calcium  tube:  exhaust  again,  readmit  fresh  air,  and  repeat  this  process  of 
alternate  exhaustion  and  readmission  of  air  10  or  12  times,  which  will 
insure  the  perfect  removal  of  the  moisture  which  the  oxide  of  copper  may 
have  absorbed  during  the  operation  of  mixing. 

d.  Connect  the  end  h  (fig.  106)  of  the  weighed  chloride  of  calcium  tube 
with  the  combustion  tube  by  means  of  a  dried  perforated  cork,  lay  the 
furnace  upon  its  supports,  with  a  slight  inclination  forward,  and  place  the 
combustion  tube  in  it ;  connect  the  end  /3  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube, 
by  means  of  a  vulcanized  india-rubber  tube  with  the  end  vi  of  the  potash 
apparatus,  and,  if  necessary,  secure  the  connexion  with  silk  cord,  taking 

*  In  6.  J.  Mulder^s  laboratory  I  Raw  the  operation  of  filling  performed  in  a  dif- 
ferent, but  certainly  not  less  judicious  way.  Tlie  combustion  tube  was  placed  upright 
in  a  retort  holder,  and  the  mixture,  which  had  been  made  in  a  small  copper  dish, 
filled  in  through  a  smooth,  warm  copper  funnel.  The  anterior  part  of  the  tube  is 
filled  with  granulated  oxide  of  copper,  in  a  tightly-packed  layer  of  at  least  20  cm.,  and 
the  carrying  away  of  any  oxide  by  the  gases  is  provided  against  by  a  plug  of  asbestoc. 
or  copper  turnings.     Cum  p.  Zeitschrift  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  7. 
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oare  to  press  the  joint  of  the  two  thamba  close  together  whilst  tightening 
die  cords,  since  otherwise,  ahoold  one  of  the  oords  happen  to  give  way,  tbe 


whole  apparatus  might  be  brokea.     Rest  the  potash  apparatus  upon  i 
folded  piece  of  cloth.     Fig.  106  shows  the  whole  arrangement. 


Fig.  106. 

«.  To  ascertain  whether  the  joinings  of  the  apparatus  fit  air-tight,  put 
a  piece  of  wood  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger  (a),  or  a.  cork  or  other  body 
of  the  kind,  under  the  bulb  r  of  the  poteah  apparatus,  so  as  to  raise  that 
bulb  slightly  (see  fig.  106).  Heat  the  bulb  ra,  by  holding  a  piece  of  red- 
hot  charcoal  near  it,  until  a  certain  amount  of  air  is  driven  out  of  the 
apparatus ;  then  remove  the  piece  of  wood  («),  and  allow  the  bulb  m  to 
cool.  The  solution  of  potassa  will  now  rise  into  tlie  bulb  m,  filling  iC 
more  or  less;  if  the  liquid  in  m  preserves,  for  the  space  of  a  few  luiiiutes, 
the  same  level  which  it  has  assumed  after  the  perfect  cooling  of  the  bnlh, 
the  joinings  may  be  considered  perfect ;  should  the  fluid,  on  the  other  hiind, 
gradually  r^ala  its  original  level  in  both  limbs  of  tbe  apparatus,  this  ia  a 
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positive  proof  that  the  joinings  are  not  air-tight.  (The  few  miuutea  which 
elnpee  between  the  two  observations  may  be  advantugeouEly  employed  in 
reweighing  the  little  tube  in  which  the  subetance  intended  for  ooalyus 
was  originaliy  weighed.) 

f.  Let  tiie  mouth  of  the  combustion  tube  project  a  foil  inch  beyond  the 
furnace  \  suspend  the  single  screen  over  the  anterior  end  of  the  furnace,  ae- 
a  protection  Xa  the  cork  ;  put  the  double  screen  over  the  combuHtioD  tuba 
about  two  inches  farther  on  (see  fig.  1U6),  replace  the  little  piece  of  wood  (s) 
under  r,  and  put  small  pieces  of  red-hot  charcoal  first  under  that  portion  of 
tlie  tube  which  is  separated  by  the  screen ;  surround  this  portion  gradually 
altogether  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  let  it  get  red-hot ;  then  shiH  the 
screen  an  inch  farther  back,  surround  the  newly  exposed  portion  of  the 
tube  also  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  let  it  get  red-hot;  and  proceed  in  this 
manner  slowly  and  gradually  extending  ihe  application  of  heat  to  ilie  tail 
of  the  tube,  taking  care  to  wait  always  until  the  last  exposed  portion  ia  red- 
hot  before  shifting  the  screen,  anil  also  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the 
exposed  portion  of  the  tube  before  the  screen  in  a  state  of  ignition,  and  the 
projecting  part  of  it  so  hot  that  the  fingers  can  hardly  bear  the  shortest 
contact  with  it.  The  whole  process  requires  generally  from  J  to  1  hour. 
It  is  quite  superfluous,  and  even  injudicious,  to  fiin  the  charcoal  constantly ; 
— this  should  be  done  however  when  the  process  is  drawing  to  an  end,  as 
we  shall  immediately  have  occasion  to  notice. 

The  liquid  in  the  potash  bulb?  is  gradually  displaced  from  the  bulb  m 
upon  the  application  of  heat  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  combustioa 
tube,  owing   simply  to  the  expansion  of  the  heutod  air.     When  the  heat 
reaches  that  porljon  of  oxide  of  copper  which  has  been-used  to  rinse  tlie 
mortar,  a  little  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor  are  evolved,  which  drive 
out  the  whole  of  the  air  ia  the  apparatus,  and  force  it  in  large  bubbles 
through  the  potash  bulbs.     The  evolution  of  gas  proceeds  with  greater 
briskness  when  the  heat  begins  to  reach  the  actual  mixture ;    the  first 
bubbles  are  only  partly  absorbed,  as  tlie  carbonic  acid  contains  still  An 
admixture  of  air  \    but  those  which  follow  are  so  completely  absorbed  by 
the  potaasa,  that  a  solitary  air-bubble  only  escapes  from    time  to  time 
through  the  liquid.     The  process  should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  to  make 
the  gaa- bubbles  follow  each  other  at  intervals  of 
from  ^  to  1  second.    Pig.  107  shows  the  proper 
position  of  the  potash  btilba  during  theoperation. 
It   will    be    seen    from    this    that    an    air- 
bubble  entering  through  m  passes  first  into  the 
bulb  h,  thence  to  c,  from  c  to  rf,  and  passing  over 
the  solution  in  the  latter,  escapes  finally  into 
the  bulb/)  through  the  fluid  which  just  cov-ers 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  t. 

g.  When  the  tube   is  in  its  whole   length 
aiuTounded  with  red-hot  charcoal,  and  the  evo- 
lution of  gas  has  relaxed,  tan  the  burning  char- 
_.     ..^  coal  gently  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard.     Wliea 

the  evolution  of  gas  has  entirely  ceased,  adjust 
the  position  of  the  potash  bulbs  to  a  level,  remove  the  charcoal  from 
the  farther  end  of  the  tube,  and  place  the  screen  before  the  tail.  The 
ensuing  cooling  of  the  tube  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  absorption  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  potash  bulbs  on  the  other,  cause  the  solution  of  polassa 
in  the  latter  to  recede,  slowly  at  first,  but  with  increased  rapidly  from  the 
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moment  the  liquid  reaches  the  bulb  m.  (If  jou  have  taken  care  to  adjust 
the  poution  of  the  potaah  bulbs  correctly,  you  need  not  fear  that  the 
contents  of  the  latter  will  recede  to  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube.)  When 
the  bulb  m  is  about  half  6lled  with  solution  of  potosss,  break  off  the  point 
of  the  combustion  tube  with  a  pair  of  pliers  or  scissors,  thereupon  the 
$uid  in  the  potash  bulbs  will  immediately  resume  its  level.  Kestore  the 
potash  bulbs  now  again  to  their  original  oblique  position,  place  the  glass  tube 
mentioned  $  174,  10,  over  the  tail,  supporting  it  against  the  aim  of  a 
filtering  stand  ;  join  the  suction-tube,  or  a  caoutchouc  tube,  to  the  potash 
bulbs,  and  slowly  apply  suction  until  the  last  bubbles  no  longer  diminish 
in  size  in  passing  through  the  latter.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  employ  a 
small  aspirator  instead  of  sucking  with  the  mouth.  You  then  know  the 
volume  of  air  that  hai  passed  through  the  apparatus. 

Fig.  108  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  at  this  juncture. 


ng.ioa. 

This  terminates  the  analytical  process.  Disconnect  the  potash  biilba 
and  remove  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  together  with  the  cork,  which 
must  not  be  charred,  from  the  combustion  tubej  remove  the  cork 
also'  from  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  place  the  latter  upright, 
with  the  bulb  upwards.  After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  weigh  the 
potash  bulbs  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  then  calculate  the  re- 
sults obtained.  They  are  generally  very  satisfiictory.  As  regards  the  carbon, 
they  are  nearly  absolutely  accurate,  rather  somewhat  too  low  (about  01 
per  cent.)  than  too  high.  The  carbon  det«rminatioQ,  indeed,  is  not  fre^ 
&om  sources  of  error ;  but  none  of  these  iuterfere  materially  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  results,  and  the  deficiency  arising  from  the  one  is  partially 
balanced  by  the  excess  arising  from  the  other.  In  the  first  place,  the  air 
which  passes  through  die  solution  of  potassa  during  th»  combustion,  and 
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finally  during  the  process  of  suction,  carries  away  with  it  a  minute  amount 
of  moisture.     The  loss  arising  from  this  cause  is  increased  if  the  evolution 
of  gas  proceeds  very  briskly,  since  this  tends  to  heat  the  solution  of  potassa ; 
and  also  if  nitrogen  or  oxygen  passes  through  the  potash  bulbs  (compare 
§  178  and  §  183).     This  may  be  remedied,  however,  by  fixing  to  the  exit 
end  of  the  latter  a  tube  with  solid  hydrate  of  potassa  or  soda-lime,  the 
bulbs  and  this  tube  being  always  weighed  together.     In  the  second  place/ 
traces  of  carbonic  acid  firom  tlie  atmosphere  are  carried  into  the  potash 
apparatus  in  the  final  process  of  suction ;  this  may  be  remedied  by  connect- 
ing the  tail  of  the  combustion  tube,  during  the  operation,  with  a  tube 
containing  hydrate  of  potassa  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork  or  flexible 
tube.     In  the  third  place,  it  happens  frequently,  in  the  analysis  of  sub- 
stances containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  vater  or  of  hydrogen,  that 
the  carbonic  acid  is  not  absolutely  dried  in  passing  through  the  chloride  of 
calcium  tube;    this  may  be  remedied  by  fixing  behind  the  chloride  of 
calcium  tube,  a  tube  filled  with  asbestos  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 

As  regards  tlie  hydrogen,  the  results  are  somewhat  too  high,  on  an 
average  about  O'l  to  0*15  per  cent. ;  this  arises  principally  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  air  passing  through  the  apparatus  diuring  the  final  pro- 
cess of  suction  conveys  a  little  moisture  into  tJie  chloride  of  calcium  tube ; 
but  this  may  be  readily  remedied  by  connecting  the  tail  of  the  com- 
bustion tube  with  a  tube  containing  hydrate  of  potassa. 

I  must,  however,  expressly  remark  that,  in  most  cases,  it  is  perfectly 
superfluous  to  make  the  operation  more  complicated  for  the  purpose  simply 
of  correcting  these  defects,  more  particularly  as  we  know  from  innumerable 
experiments  the  exact  limits  of  the  influence  which  they  may  exercise  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

« 

2.  BuKSEN^s  Modification  of  Liebio's  method.* 

§  175. 

The  essential  points  of  this  modification  are,  that  the  oxide  of  copper  is 
allowed  to  cool  in  a  closed  tube  or  flask,  and  that,  instead  of  being  mixed 
with  the  substance  in  a  mortar,  it  is  transferred  at  once  to  the  combustion 
tube,  and  the  operation  of  mixing  effected  in  the  latter,  by  which  means 
the  absorption  of  moisture  fi'om  the  air  is  eflectually  guarded  against,  and 
the  jappjiqation  of  the  exliausting  syringe  dispensed  with. 

This  modified  process  is  more  particularly  suitable  for  the  analysis  of 
highly  hygroscopic  bodies  and  substances  which  cannot  well,  be 
M  mixed  with  warm  oxide  of  copper  without  risk  of  decomposition. 
The  dried  substance  is  weighed  in  a  tube  of  thin  glass,  about 
20  cm.  long,  and  of  about  7  mm.  internal  diameter;  one  end  of 
this  tube  is  closed  by  fusion,  the  other,  during  the  operation  of 
weighing,  with  a  smooth  cork. 

Besides  this  weighing-tube,  Bunsen's  method  requires,  like 
Liebig's,  a  combustion  tube,  potash  bulbs,  chloride  of  calcium 
tube,  connecting  tube  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  perforated  cork, 
suction  tube,  combustion  furnace,  and  oxide  of  copper  (see  §  174) ; 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  wide  glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end,  or  a 
flask  (fig.  109),  in  which  the  freshly  ignited  oxide  of  copper  ia 

*  Eolhe,  Handworterbuch  der  Chemie,  Supplemonte,  186 ;  A.  Strecker,  Ibid.,  2nd 
edition,  I.,  852. 
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allowed  to  cool,  and 'from  which  it  is  transferred  to  the  combustion  tube, 
secure  from  the  possible  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air. 

The  freshly  ignited  and  still  quite  hot  oxide  of  copper  is  transferred 
direct  from  the  crucible  to  this  filling  tube,  or  flask,  which  is  then  closed 
air-tight  with  a  cork.  It  saves  time  to  fill  in  at  once  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  oxide  to  last  for  several  analyses.  If  the  cork  fits  tight,  the  contents 
will  remain  several  days  fit  for  use,  even  though  a  portion  has  been  taken 
out,  and  the  tube  repeatedly  opened. 

The  filling  of  the  combustion  tube  is  effected  as  follows : — The  per- 
fectly dry  tube  is  rinsed  with  some  oxide  of  copper ;  a  layer  of  oxide  of 
copper,  about  10  cm.  long,  is  introduced  into  the  posterior  end  of  the 
combustion  tube,  by  inserting  the  latter  into  the  filling  tube  or  flask  con- 
taining the  oxide  of  copper  {fig.  110),  holding  both  tubes  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  giving  a  few  gentle  taps. 


Fig.  110. 

The  tube  with  the  substance  has  been  accurately  weighed  shortly  before, 
together  with  the  cork.  After  removing  the  cork  cautiously,  to  prevent 
the  slightest  loss  of  substance,  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  inserted  as  deep 
as  possible  into  the  combustion  tube,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  sub- 
stance poured  from  it,  by  giving  it  a  few  turns,  pressing  the  rim  all  the 
while  gently  against  the  upper  side  of  the  combustion  tube,  to  prevent  its 
coming  into  contact  with  the  powder  already  poured  out ;  the  two  tubes 
are,  in  this  manipulation,  held  slightly  inclined  (see  fig.  111). 


Fig.  111. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  substance  has  been  thus  transferred 
from  the  weighing  to  the  combustion  tube,  the  latter  is  restored  to  tlie 
horizontal  position,  which  gives  to  the  former  a  gentle  inclination  with  the 
closed  end  downwards.  If  the  little  tube  is  now  slowly  withdrawn,  with 
a  few  turns,  the  powder  near  tlie  border  of  the  opening  falls  back  into  it, 
leaving  the  opening  free  for  the  cork.  The  tube  is  then  immediately 
corked  and  weighed,  the  combustion  tube  also  being  meanwhile  kept 
closed  with  a  cork.  The  difference  between  the  two  weighings  shows  the 
quantity  of  substance  transferred  from  the  weighing  to  the  combustion 
tube.  The  latter  is  then  again  opened,  and  a  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper, 
equal  to  the  first,  transferred  to  it  from  the  filling  tube,  or  flask,  taking 
care  to  rinse  down  with  this  the  particles  of  the  substance  still  adhering  to 
the  sides  of  the  tube.  There  is  now  in  the  hind  part  of  the  tube  a  layer 
of  oxide  of  copper,  about  20  cm.  long,  with  the  substance  in  the  middle. 

The  next  operation  is  the  mixing :  this  is  performed  with  the  aid  of  a 

hh2 
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long  bright  iron  wire,  with  a  ring  for  a  handle  at  one  end,  and  pointed  and 
twisted  corkscrew  &shion  (with  a  single  twist)  at  the  other  (see  fig.  112). 

^T O 

Fig,  112, 

The  wire  is  pushed  down  to  the  end,  and  rapidly  moved  about  in  all 
directions.  A  few  minutes  suffice  to  effect  perfect  intermixture ;  so  perfect, 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  pulverulent  substances  which  do  not  cake,  that  the 
minutest  particles  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
cqpbustion  is  effected  as  in  §  174. 

j3.  Difficultly  combustible  non-volatile  bodieSj  e.g.,  many  resinous  and 
extractive  matters,  coal,  ^. 

If  substances  of  the  kind  are  analysed  by  the  methods  given  in  §§  174 
and  175,  minute  particles  of  carbon  are  liable  to  escape  combustion.  To 
prevent  this,  one  of  the  following  methods  is  resorted  to  : — 

1.  Combustion  with  Chromate  of  Lead,  or  with  Chromate  of 

Lead  and  Bichromate  of  Potassa. 

§  176. 

Of  the  apparatus,  &o.,  enumerated  in  §  174,  aU  are  required  except 
oxide  of  copper,  which  is  here  replaced  by  chromate  of  lead  (§  66,  2).  A 
narrow  combustion  tube  may  be  selected,  as  chromate  of  lead  contains  a 
much  larger  amount  of  available  oxygen  in  an  equal  volume  than  oxide  of 
copper.  A  quantity  of  the  chromate,  n^ore  than  sufficient  to  fill  the  com- 
bustion tube,  is  heated  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  over  a  gas  or 
Berzelius  lamp,  until  it  begins  to  turn  brown;  before  filling  it  into 
the  tube,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  down  to  100**;  and  even  below.  The 
process  is  conducted  as  the  one  described  in  §  174.  It  was  formerly 
believed  that  when  chromate  of  lead  was  used  the  application  of  the 
exhausting  syringe  to  the  warmed  tube  might  be  omitted,  as  the  lead  salt 
was  considered  to  be  non-hygroscopic,  at  most  far  less  hygroscopic  than 
the  oxide  of  copper.  But  since  E^dmann*  has  shown  that  this  opinion 
is  ungrounded,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  chromate  of  lead  attracts  moisture 
equally  rapidly  with  oxide  of  copper,  we  have  no  longer  any  reason  for 
neglecting  the  use  of  the  exhausting  sjn^nge. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  which  chromate  of  lead  has  over  oxide 
of  copper  as  an  oxidizing  agent,  being  its  property  of  fusing  at  a  decent 
heat,  the  temperature  must,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process  of  combustion, 
be  raised  (by  fanning  the  charcoal,  <&c.)  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  the 
contents  of  the  tube  completely,  as  far  as  the  substance  extends.  To  heat 
the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  to  the  same  degree  of  intensity  would  be  in- 
judicious, since  the  chromate  of  lead  in  that  part  would  thereby  lose  all 
porosity,  and  thus  also  the  power  of  effecting  the  combustion  of  the 
products  of  decomposition  which  may  have  escaped  oxidation  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  tube. 

As  the  chromate  of  le^d,  even  in  powder,  is,  on  account  of  its  density, 
by  no  means  all  that  could  be  desired  in  this  latter  respect,  it  is  preferable 

*  Jonm.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  81,  180. 
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to  fill  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  instead  of  with  chromate  of  lead,  with 
coarsely  pulverized  strongly  ignited  oxide  of  copper,  or  with  copper 
turnings  which  have  been  superficially  oxidized  by  ignition  in  a  muffle 
or  in  a  crucible  with  access  of  air. 

In  the  case  of  very  difficultly  combustible  substances — c.^.,  graphite— it 
is  desirable  that  the  mass  should  not  alone  readily  cake,  but  also,  in  the 
last  stage  of  the  process,  give  out  a  little  more  oxygen  than  is  given  out 
by  chromate  of  lead.  It  is  therefore  advisable  in  such  cases  to  add  to  the 
latter  one>tenth  of  its  weight  of  fused  and  powdered  bichromate  of  potassa. 
With  the  aid  of  this  addition,  complete  oxidation  of  even  very  difficultly 
combustible  bodies  may  be  effected  (Liebiq*). 

2.  Combustion  with  Oxide  op  Copper  and  Chlorate  or 

Perchlorate  of  Potassa. 

§  177. 

This  method  requires  the  whole  of  the  apparatus,  <&c.,  enumerated  in 
§  174  or  §  175,  and,  in  addition,  a  small  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potassa. 
The  latter  substance  is  freed  from  water  by  heating  to  the  point  of  fusion, 
allowed  to  cool,  and  then  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  which  is  kept  in  a 
warm  place  until  required  for  use. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  in  §  174  or  §  175,  with  this  difierence,  that 
the  layer  of  oxide  of  copper  in  the  posterior  end  of  the  tube  is  made  about 
5  cm.  long,  instead  of  3  or  4,  and  is  mixed  by  agitation  with»about  one- 
eighth  (3  or  4  grm.)  of  chlorate  of  potassa ;  a  layer  of  2  cm.  of  pure  oxide 
of  copper  is  placed  between  this  mixture  and  that  which  contains  the 
substance  to  be  analysed.  When,  in  the  subsequent  heating  of  the  tube, 
you  approach  the  pait  occupied  by  the  mixture  containing  the  chlorate  of 
potassa,  do  not  fail  to  use  the  greatest  caution  in  laying  on  the  charcoal  or 
turning  on  the  gas,  so  as  to  insure  the  very  gradiial  decomposition  of  the 
chlorate ;  since,  if  you  neglect  this  precaution,  the  impetuous  rush  of  the 
gas  will  eject  a  small  portion  of  the  solution  of  potassa,  thus  vitiating  the 
analysis  altogether. 

The  oxygen  liberated  fi-om  the  chlorate  of  potassa  drives  the  carbonic 
acid  before  it,  efiects  the  combustion  of  the  unconsumed  particles  of  carbon, 
and  oxidizes  the  reduced  copper.  Oxygen  gas  can  therefore  escape  through 
the  potash  bulbs  only  when  all  that  is  oxidizable  in  the  tube  has  been 
oxidized. 

If,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process  of  combustion,  a  large  quantity  of  gas 
has  in  this  way  passed  unabsorbed  through  the  potash  bulbs,  it  is  im- 
necessary  to  break  off  the  point,  and  draw  air  through  the  combustion 
tube,  as  the  latter  contains  now  only  oxygen,  and  no  longer  carbonic  acid 
or  aqueous  vapor.  But  through  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  and  the 
potash  bulbs,  airf  must  be  drawn,  as  these  parts  of  the  apparatus  would 
otherwise  be  weighed  full  of  oxygen. 

Chlorate  of  potassa  decomposes  with  a  certain  degree  of  violence,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  perchlorate  of  potassa,  ,  The  latter  salt,  prepared  by 
heating  the  former,  may  therefore  be  used  instead  of  it,  as  Bunsen  has 
proposed.     The  fused  and  still  hot  perchlorate  is  introduced-  into  the 

*  Mayer  has  published  a  series  of  most  suocessfal  ezperiments  made  with  this 
excellent  method  (Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.  95,  204). 

f  Air  dried  and  freed  from  carbonic  acid  answers  the  purpose  best. 
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fiirther  end  of  the  tabe,  a  loose  plug  ofrecentlj  ignited  aebeBtos  isiaaertcd, 
and  the  tube  then  filled  iu  the  usual  way.  If  Bunsen'3  mode  of  mixtng 
(§  175)  ia  adopted,  percUlorate  rnuut  always  be  used  iu  this  method  instead 
of  chlorate  of  potaa^a. 

Ab  t]ie  dry  oxygen  gaa  pasMug  through  the  potash  bulbs  carries  away  a 
little  aqueoua  vapor  from  the  solution  of  potassa,  it  is  advisable  to  connect 
the  exit  tube  of  the  bulbs  by  a  cork,  or  a  tube  of  vulcanized  india-rubber, 
with  a  small  tube  filled  with  hydrate  of  potaasa,  the  bulba  and  this  little 
supplementary  tube  being  always  weighed  together. 

3.  Combustion  with  Oxide  of  Copper  and  Ostgen  Gas, 
§  178. 

Many  chemists  deviate,  in  the  analysb  of  organic  bodies,  irom  the 
methods  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  effect  the  combus- 
tion with  oxide  of  copper  and  oxygen  gas,  supplied  by  a  gasonieter. 
Hess,  Dumas  and  Stas,  Erdhann  and  Marckani>,  Wuhleb,  and  others, 
have  proposed  methods  baaed  upon  this  principle,  which  they  employ  not 
only  for  the  analysis  of  difficultly  combustible  bodies,  but  also  to  effect 
the  determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  organic  substances  in 
general. 

As  these  methods  require  a  gasometer  filled  with  oxygen,  also  certain 
turangements  to  dry  the  oxygen  completely,  and  to  free  it  IVom  carbonic 
acid,  it  is  evident  liiat  the  apparatus  must  be  more  complicated  than  that 
of  V,  LiEBiG,  or  BuNSEN.  The  application  of  these  raethods.is  generally 
resorted  to  in  cases  where  a  number  of  ultimate  analyses  have  to  be  made 
in  succession;  and  also  more  particularly  in  the  analysis  of  substances 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  do  not  admit  therefore  of  intimate 
mixture  with  the  oxide  of  copper. 

Hess,  and  Erduakn  and  Marchand  use  spirit  of  wine  to  heat  the  com- 
bustion tube.     Fig.  113  represents  the  apparatus  employed  by  Hess.     Gas 


Fig.  113. 

is  frequently  employed.      The   heating  may  also  be  very  oonTeoiently 
effected  with  the  chai-coal  combustion  furnace,  fig.  98,  p.  459. 

The   nature  of  the  fuel  used  is  without  inHuence  on  the  operation, 
the  furnace  alone  being  altered;  the  accuracy  of  the  resulla  also  re 
the  same  with  the  different  Bourcea  of  heat  employed,  provided,  of  c 
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that  the  heat  may  be  regulated  at  will  and  carried  to  a  proper  degree  of 

intensity. 

a.  In  Hess's  apparatus  aa  is  a  trough  half  filled  with  B*pirit  of  wine, 
which,  in  proportion  as  it  bums,  is  replaced  from  the  battle  C,  through  a 
tube  opening  below  the  level  of  the  spirit  of  wine;  bb  are  wlek- holders 
made  of  tio,  which  contain  broad  Hat  wicks.  They  are  nearly  the  breadth 
of  the  gutter  of  the  trough,  bo  that  they  may  be  moved  to  and  fro  in  it. 
<W  are  screens,  toconfioe  the  heat  and  promote  the  draught.  The  combustion 
tube,  cc,  Ilea  in  a  small  gutter  of  sheet  iron,  upon  a  layer  of  calcined  magnesia. 

5  ia  a  gasometer  with  oxygen  (§  S6,  3) ;  the  cock  e  is  connected  by  a 
brass  tube  with  the  bulb  apparatus/,  which  contains  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  The  handle  of  the  cock  is  moved  by  means  of  a.  long  lever,  which 
greatly  facilitates  the  adjustment  of  the  stream  of  gaa.  The  brass  tubfl  is 
laterally  connected  with  a  gasometer  containing  at-jioapheric  air ;  this  part 
of  the  apparatus  is  omitted  in  the  cut.  The  tube  g  contains  solid  hydrate 
of  potaasa;  it  is  better  to  have  two  or  three  of  such  tubes,  cc  represents 
the  combustion  tube,  which  is  about  60  cm.  iong,  and  open  at  both  ends. 
This  is  connected,  by  means  of  perforated  corks,  at  the  posterior  end  with 
the  potassa  tube,  at  the  anterior  end  with  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  h  : 
I  is  a  potash  apparatus;  it  contains  solid  hydrate  of  potassa. 

Fig.  114  represents  a  very  judicious  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for 
cleaning  the  oxygen  and  air.     a  contains  concentrated  solution  of  potaasa. 


Fig.  lU. 

The  current  of  oxygen  or  of  air  is  regulated  in  the  most  convenient  manner 
by  the  screw  couijiression-cock,  i  or  c.  The  gas  passing  out  at  d  traverses 
the  three  U-tubes  in  succession ;  »  is  filled  with  granulated  soda-lime ; 
/  with'  pumice  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  g  with  solid  hydrate  of 
potassa.  If  the  potassa  solution  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
cocks  b,  c,  and  h  be  closed  aAer  use,  the  apparatus  will  retain  its  activity 
for  a  considerable  period. 

The  ignition  of  the  oxide  of  copper  is  effected  in  the  tube.  To  accom- 
plish this,  a  tolerably  dense  stopper  of  copper  turnings  is  inserted  into  the 
anterior  end,  the  tube  being  then  filled  te  two-thirds  of  its  length  with 
oxide  of  copper;  tlie  posterior  orifice  is  then  joined  to  the  cleaning 
apparatus  interposed  between  the  gasometer  and  the  combustion  tube,  and 
the  tube  heated  to  gentle  redness  in  its  whole  length,  whilst  a  slow  current 
cf  atmospheric  air  is  conducted  through  it.     AAer  complete  ignition  has 
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been  efTectect,  the  fire  is  extjoguiahed,  the  anterior  end  of  the  combustion 
tube,  which  has  up  to  this  time  remained  open,  is  connected  witL  an 
unweighed  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  the  ignited  oxide  allowed  to  cool 
in  a  slow  stream  of  atmoapheric  air.  Wlien  iLe  tube  is  cold,  it  is  opened 
at  the  pOHterior  end,  tlie  substance  introduced  into  it  with  the  aid  of  a  long 
tube  (compare  §  175),  and  quickly  mixed  with  the  oxide  by  means  of  an 
iron  wire  with  twisted  end  (see  fig.  112,  p.  468);  the  after-part  of  the  tube 
is  filled  to  within  about  12  cm.  with  ignited  oxide  of  copper,  cooled  in  the 
tube  or  fiask  shown  in  fig.  109,  p.  466 ;  a  few  gentle  taps  on  the  table  will 
suffice  to  shake  the  contents  down  a  little,  leaving  a  clear  paaaage  above. 
The  posterior  end  ol'  the  tube  is  then  again  connected  with  g,  and  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  affixed  to  the  irout  of  the  combustion  tube  during 
the  cooling  exchanged  for  the  one  marked  h',  which  is  accurately  weighed 
first,  and  to  which  the  weighed  apparatuses  i  and  <t  are  also  joined. 

The  cock,  e,  (of  the  oxygen  gasometer)  is  now  opened  a  little,  so  that 
the  gas  may  pass  in  a  very  ^ow  current  though  the  apparatus ;  the  coc4t 
is  then  suddenly  turned  off,  and  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  two  bvilb 
apparatuses  watched  some  time ;  if  no  change  takes  place  in  it,  this  is  a 
proof  that  all  the  joinings  are  aii-tight.  After  this,  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  tube  is  heated  to  redness,  as  far  as  the  layer  of  pure  oxide  of  copper 
extends;  the  same  is  then  done  with  the  farther  part  also,  as  far  as  the 
layer  of  pure  oxide  of  copper  extends,  the  corks  at  both  ends  of  the  tube 
being  protected  by  screens,  as  well  as  also  the  part  containing  the  mixture. 
A  very  slow  current  of  oxygen  gas  is  transmitted  all  the  time  through  the 
apparatus. 


Pig.  IIB. 

The  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  mixture  is  then  also  heated,  proceed- 
ing slowly  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  part.  The  stream  of  oxygen 
gas  is  gradually  increased,  but  never  to  an  extent  to  allow  the  oxygen  to 
escape  through  the  potesh  bulbs  i.     When  the  tube  in  its  whole  length  is 

*  InBtead  of  drpng  t.he  cork  which  oonnticti  k  wilh  the  conibiution  tabe,  ErdmaDo 
Hnd  M«rcliand  covor  it  vilh  leftit-rail,  in  the  fuJlnHiug  munDer :  tha  batlom  of  ths  per- 
foniterl  oork  is  cavored  with  &  rouad  piece  of  lekd-foil  of  the  requisite  giie,  uid  the 
projecting  border  presaed  firmly  againgt  the  side»  of  tbe  cork.  The  foil  U  thsu  pierced 
It  the  put  where  it  oovers  the  perfomtiou  of  the  oork,  b;  tQraing  the  n&rrov  tube 
of  the  chloride  of  enlciuni  apparatus  cautiously  into  the  Utter  from  the  bottom. 
LMtly,  the  tube  ia  withdrawn  mid  turned  in  bom  the  top.  In  thii  w»y  the  tube  u 
pissed  through,  in  mort  caws,  without  foroiog  off  the  iMtl-foit 
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at  a  red  heat,  and  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  cock  is  opened  a 
little  wider,  and  the  transmission  of  oxygen  continued,  until  at  last,  when 
the  reduced  oxide  of  copper  is  completely  reoxidized,  the  gas  begins 
to  escape  unabsorbed  through  the  potash  bulbs.  The  cock  of  the  oxygen 
gasometer  is  now  shut,  whilst  that  of  the  air  gasometer  is  opened  a  little  ; 
the  combustion  tube,  &c.,  are  allowed  to  cool  in  a  slow  stream  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  The  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  the  potash  bulbs  with  the 
potassa  tube  joined  to  them,  are  then  weighed. 

A  very  great  advantage  of  this  method  consists  in  this,  that  the  com- 
bustion tube,  after  the  termination  of  the  first,  is  quite  ready  for  a  second 
analysis. 

b.  The  combustion  of  most  substances 
may  be  effected  also  without  mixing  with 
oxide  of  copper,  by  introducing  the  sam- 
ple into  a  platinum,  copper,  or  porcelain  - 
boat  (fig.  116).    This  method  affords  the  Fig.  116. 

advantage  of  enabling  the  operator  to  de- 
termine at  the  same  time  any  unconsumed  residue  (ash)  that  may  remain 
behind,  which  in  some  cases — in  the  analysis  of  coals,  for  instance — is  a 
great  convenience.     The  substance  is  weighed  in  the  boat,  inclosed  in  a 
corked  glass  tube. 

The  process  of  combustion  is  then  conducted  as  follows : — Introduce  into 
the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  a  plug  of  copper  turnings,  then  fill  the  tube 
with  oxide  of  copper,  leaving  about  20  cm.  iree,  and  keep  the  oxide  in  its 
place  by  pushing  an  asbestos  plug  down  upon  it.  Heat  the  tube  now  to 
redness  in  the  combustion  furnace,  pass  a  current  of  air  through  it,  to 
remove  all  moisture,  connect  the  anterior  end  with  an  imweighed  chloride 
of  calcium  tube,  and  let  the  apparatus  cool ;  then  push  the  boat  containing 
the  sample  down  to  the  asbestos  plug,  and  connect  the  after-part  of  the 
tube  witJi  the  purifying  apparatus  interposed  between  the  gasometer  and 
the  combustion  tube,  the  fore  part  with  the  weighed  cl^oride  of  calcium  tube 
and  potash  bulbs  with  potassa  tube.  Heat  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  com- 
bustion tube  to  redness,  and  when  approaching  the  part  where  tiie  boat  is 
placed,  open  the  cock  of  the  oxygen  gasometer  a  little  ;  when  the  heat  has 
reached  the  contents  of  the  boat,  proceed  with  pioper  caution,  and  take 
care  to  pass  neither  too  little  nor  too  much  oxygen  through  the  tube. 
Increase  the  current  of  oxygen  a  little  at  last,  and  let  the  apparatus  finally 
cool  in  a  slow  current  of  atmospheric  air. 

With  this  method,  it  is  still  easier  than  with  a  to  use  the  combustion 
tube  for  a  second  analysis  immediately  after  the  first,  as  all  that  is 
required  for  the  purpose  is  to  insert  a  fresh  boat  with  another  sample  of 
substance,  to  replace  the  one  just  removed. 

This  method  has  been  employed  with  great  success  by  Wohleb,  Piria, 
Hoffmann,  Strecker,  and  otiiers,  and  also  in  my  own  laboratory. 

Piria*  reconunends  the  following  modifications : — The  combustion  tube, 
which  is  80 — 84  cm.  long  and  15 — 16  mm.  wide,  is  coated  with  clay  and 
then  covered  with  brass-foil.  It  then  lasts  8  or  12  combustions.  The 
anterior  three-fourths  are  filled  with  granulated  oxide  of  copper,  then 
comes  a  coil  of  copper-foil,  to  keep  the  oxide  in  its  place,  then  the  boat, 
and  finally  two  superficially  oxidized  coils  of  copper-foil.  In  making  the 
combustion  the  anterior  part  is  first  heated,  then  the  posterior,  and  last  of 
all  the  substance,  which  has  been  protected  from  previous  heating  by 

•  Cimento.  v.  821 ;  Jahresber.  v.  Kopp  u.  Will  1857,  678. 
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screens.  The  weighed  absorption  apparatuses  are  connected  with  an  aspirator 
with  interposition  of  a  protecting  potash  tube ;  the  aspirator  is  intended  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  through  the 
cork  joints  by  removing  the  pressure  of  gas  from  the  interior  of  the 
apparatus. 

Cloez's  method  will  be  given  by  itself,  §  ld2,  in  order  ihMt  it  may  be 
described  in  a  connected  manner. 

m 

y.   Volatile  Substances,  or  Bodies  undergoing  Alteration  at  100°  (losing 
Water,  for  instance). 

§  179. 

If  flfobstances  of  this  kind  were  analysed  as  directed 
§  174,  a  portion  of  the  substance  or  some  water  would 
escape  upon  mixing  with  hot  oxide  of  copper  and  the 
application  of  the  exhausting  syringe  to  the  tube,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  with  hot  sand ;  the  results,  therefore, 
could  not  possibly  be  accurate.  And  if,  on^the  other 
hand,  the  mixing  were  effected  in  the  same  way  with  • 
cold  oxide  of  copper,  the  mixture  would  absorb  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  water. 

The  process  is  therefore  conducted  either  according 
to  §  175,  or  as  directed  §  178.  Ignited  chromate  of 
lead,  cooled  in  a  closed  tube,  may  also  be  employed  as 
oxidizing  agent. 

As  regards  Cloez's  method,  see  §  192. 

b.  Fluid  Bodies. 

a.   Volatile  liquids  {e.g.,  ethereal  oils,  alcohol,  &c.). 

§  180. 

1.  The  analysis  of  organic  volatile  fluids  requires  all 
the  objects  enumerated  in  §  174,  with  the  exception  of 
the  apparatus  for  weighing,  mixing,  and  exhausting. 
The  combustien  tube  should  be  somewhat  longer  than 
there  mentioned;  it  should  have  a  length  of  50  or  60  cm., 
according  as  the  substance  is  less  or  more  volatile.  The 
process  requires  besides,  a  filling  tube  or  flask,  as  de- 
scribed in  §  175,  for  the  temporary  reception  of  the 
oxide  of  copper,  and  also  several  small  glass  bulbs  for  -pig,  118. 
the  reception  of  the  liquid  to  be  analysed.  These  bulbs 
are  made  in  the  following  manner  : — 

A  glass  tube,  about  30  cm.  long  and  about  8  mm.  wide,  is 
drawn  out  as  shown  in  flg.  117,  fused  off  at  d,  and  A  expanded 
into  a  bulb,  as  shown  in  fig.  118.  The  bulbed  part  is  then  cut 
off  at  /3.  Another  bulb  is  then  made  in  the  same  way,  and  a 
third  and  fourth,  &c.,  as  long  as  suflicient  length  of  tube  is  lefl  to 
secure  the  bidb  from  being  reached  by  the  moisture  of  the  mouth. 

Two  of  these  bidbs  are  accurately  weighed ;  they  are  tlien 
filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  analysed,  closed  by  fusion,  and  weighed 
again.     The  filling  is  effected  by  slightly  heating  the  bulb  over 
a  lamp  and  immersing  the  point  into  the  liquid  to  be  analysed, 
Fig.  117.  part  of  which  will  now,  upon  cooling,  enter  the  bulb,     li'  the 
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fluid  is  highly  volatile,  the  portion  entering  the  still  warm  bulb  ia  con- 
verted into  vapor,  which  expels  the  fluid   again ;  but  the  moment  the 
vapor  is  recondensed,  the  bulb  fills  the  more  completely.     If  tbe  liquid 
ia  of  a  leas  volatile  nature,  a  small  portion  only  will  enter  at  first ;  in 
such   cases,  the  bulb  is  heated  again  to  convert  what  has  entered  into 
vapor,  and  the  point  ia  then  again  immersed  into  the  fluid,  which  will 
now  readily  enter  and  fiU  the  bulb.     The  excess  of  fluid  ia  ejected  iVom 
the  neck  of  the  little  tube  by  a  sudden  jerk;   the  point  of  the  capillary 
neck   is  tben  sealed    in    tJie    blowpipe   flame.      The   combustion,   tube   is 
now  prepared  for  the  process   by  introducing  into  it,  from  the  fiUing- 
tubo  or  flask  (§  175),  a  layer  of  oxide  of  copper  occupying  about  6  cm. 
in   length.     Tbe   middle  of  the  neck    of  one  of  the  bulbs  is   slightly 
scratched  with  a  file,  the  pointed  end  is  quickly  broken  ofl',  and  the  bulb 
and    end  are  dropt  into  the  combustion  tube  (see  fig.  119).     Another 
layer   of  oxide   of  copper,   about   6 — 9  era.  long,  is  then 
filled  in,  and  the  other  bulb  introduced  in  the  same  manner 
aa  the  first.      The  tube  is  finally  nearly  tilled  with  oxide  of 
copper,     A  few  gentle  taps  upon  the  table  sutHce  to  clear 
a  fi^e  passage  for  the  gases  evolved.     (It  is  advisable  to 
place  in  the  anterior  half  of  tbe  oonibm4aoa  tube   Bmall 
lumps  of  oxide  of  copper  {comp.  §  66,  1],  or  superficially 
oxidjzed  copper  turnings,  which  will  permit  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  gases,    oven  with  a   narrow  channel,   or   no 
channel  at  all ;   since  with  A  wide  channel,  there  is  the  risk 
of  vapors  passing  unconsumed  through  the  tube.) 

The  combustion  of  highly  volatile  substances  demands 
great  care,  and  requires  certain  modifications  of  tbe  common 
method.  The  operation  commences  by  heating  to  redness 
tlie  anterior  half  of  the  tube,  which  is  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  screen,  or,  in  the  case  of  highly  volatile  sub- 
stances, by  two  screens;  ignited  charcoal  is  then  placed 
behind  tlie  tube,  to  heat  the  tail  and  prevent  the  conden- 
sation of  I'apor  in  tliat  part.  A  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal 
is  now  applied  to  that  part  of  the  tube  which  is  occupied  by 
the  first  bulb ;  this  causes  the  efflux  and  evaporation  of  the  Fig.  116. 

contents  of  the  latter ;  the  vapor  passing  over  the  Oxide  of 
copper  suffers  combustion,  and  thus  the  evolution  of  gas  commences,  which 
is  then  maintained  by  heating  very  gradually  the  first,  and  after  this  the 
second  bulb;  it  is  better  to  conduct  tlie  operation  too  slowly  than  too 
quickly.  Sudden  heating  of  the  bulbs  would  at  once  cause  such  an  im- 
petuous rush  of  gas  aa  to  eject  the  fluid  from  the  potash  bulbs.  The 
tube  is  finally  in  its  entire  length  surrounded  with  ignit«d  charcoal, 
and  tlie  rest  of  the  operation  conducted  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  air 
drawn  through  the  apparatus  ta*es  of  the  analysed  substance,  this  is  a 
BUre  sign  that  complete  combustion  has  not  been  effected. 

2.  In  the  combustion  of  hquids  of  high  boiling  point  and  abounding  in 
■  carbon,  e.g.,  ethereal  oils,  imconsumed  carbon  is  apt  to  deposit  on  the 

completely  reduced  copper  near  the  substance ;  it  is  therefore  advisable 
to  distribute  the  quantity  intended  for  analysis  (about  0-4  grm.)  in  3 
bulbs,  separated  from  each  other  in  the  tube  by  layers  of  oxide  of  copper. 

3.  In  the  combustion  of  lees  volatile  liquids,  It  is  advisable  to  emp^  the 
bulbs  of  their  contents  before  the  combustion  begins ;  this  is  effected  by 
connecting  the  filled  tube  with  an  exhausting  syringe,  and  rarefying  the 
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air  in  the  tube  by  a  single  pull  of  the  handle ;  this  will  suffice  to  expand 
the  air-bubble  in  each  bulb  sufficiently  to  eject  the  oily  liquid  from  it, 
which  is  then  absorbed  by  the  oxide  of  copper. 

4.  If  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  oxide  of  copper  may  not 
suffice  to  effect  the  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon,  the  process  is  termi- 
nated in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  evolved  from  some  chlorate  or  perchlo- 
rate  of  potassa  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  tube  (compare  §  177). 

5.  If  it  is  intended  to  effect  die  combustion  in  the  apparatus  described 
in  §  178  (in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas)  the  bulbs  must  be  drawn  out  to  a 
fine  long  point,  and  filled  almost  completely  with  the  fiuid.  The  point  is 
then  sealed  in  the  blowpipe-fiame,  and  the  bulbs  are  transferred  in  that 
state  to  the  combustion  tube.  When  the  anterior  and  the  farther  end  of 
the  tube  are  red-hot,  a  piece  of  ignited  charcoal  is  put  to  the  part  occupied 
by  the  first  bulb,  when  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  will  cause  it  to  burst. 
When  the  contents  of  the  first  bulb  are  consumed,  the  second,  and  after 
this  the  third,  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  This  method  will  not  answer, 
however,  for  very  volatile  liquids,  as  e,g.,  ether,  on  account  of  the  explosion 
which  would  inevitably  take  place. 

6.  The  mode  of  effecting  the  combustion  of  volatile  fiuids  after  the 
method  of  Cloez,  will  be  described  §  192. 

/3.  Non-volatile  Liquids  (e,g,,  fiitty  oils). 

§  181. 

The  combustion  of  non- volatile  liquids  is  effected  either,  1,  with  chro- 
mate  of  lead,  or  oxide  of  copper*  and  chlorate  or  perchlorate  of  potassa ;  or, 
2,  in  the  apparatus  described  §  178. 

1.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  general  as  directed  §  176  or  §  177. 

The  substance  is  weighed  in  a  small  tube,  placed  for  that  purpose  in  a  tin 

foot  (see  fig.  120),  and  the  mixing  effected  as  follows  : — Intro- 

Iduce  into  the  combustion  tube  first  a  layer,  about  6  cm.  long,  of 
chromate  of  lead,  or  of  oxide  of  copper  and  chlorate  of  potassa ; 
then  drop  in  the  small  cylinder  with  the  substance,' and  let  the 
oil  completely  run  out  into  the  tube ;  make  it  spread  about  in 
various  directions,  taking  care,  however,  to  leave  the  upper 
side  (intended  for  the  channel)  and  the  forepart,  to  the  extent 
of  ^  or  ^  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  entirely  clean.  Fill  the 
Fig.  120.  tube  now  nearly  with  chromate  of  lead  or  oxide  of  copper — 
which  has  previously  been  cooled  in  the  filling  tube  or  flask — 
taking  care  that  the  little  cylinder  which  contained  the  oil  be  completely 
filled  with  the  oxidizing  agent.  Place  the  tube  in  hot  sand,  which,  im- 
parting a  high  degree  of  fluidity  to  the  oil,  leads  to  the  perfect  absorption 
of  the  latter  by  the  oxidizing  agent;  apply  the  exhausting  syringe,  if 
necessary,  and  proceed  with  the  coml9ustion  in  the  usual  way.  It  is 
advisable  to  select  a  tolerably  long  tube.  Chromate  of  lead  is  usually  to 
be  preferred.  If  it  is  used,  a  very  intense  heat,  sufficiently  strong  to 
fuse  the  contents  of  the  tube,  is  cautiously  applied  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
process. 

Solid  fats  or  waxy  substances  which,  not  being  reducible  to  powder, 
cannot  be  mixed  with  the  oxidizing  agent  in  the  usual  way,  are  treated  in 
a  similar  manner  to  &tty  oils.  They  are  fused  in  a  small  weighed  glass 
boat  (fig.  121),  made  of  a  tube  divided  lengthwise;  when  cold,  the  little 
boat  with  its  contents  is  weighed,  and  then  dropped  into  the  combustion 
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tube,  which  has  been  preriouBly  filled  to  the  extent  of  about  6  cm.  with 

chromate  of  lead,  or  with  a  misture  of  oxide  of  copper  and  chlorate  of 

potaasa.     The  sabatance  ia  then  fiised  by  the 

application  of  heat,  and  made  to  spread  about 

in  the  tube  in  the  eame  manner  as  is  done 

with  &tt7  oils ;  the  rest  of  the  operation  also 

being  conducted  exactly  aa  in  the  latter  case.  'ig'  l^l- 

If  chromate  of   lead  is  employed,   it  wiU  be 

fotmd  advantageouH  to  add  Home  bichromate  of  potassa  (§  176). 

2.  Kit  IB  intended  to  eiFect  the  combustion  of  fetty  subetances  or  other 
bodies  of  the  kind,  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  in  the  apparatus  described 
in  §  178,  the  substance  is  weighed  in  a  porcelain  copper  or  platinum  boat, 
which  is  then  inserted  into  the  tube,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  latter 
filled  with  oxide  of  copper,  as  directed  above.  The  combustion  must  be 
conducted  with  great  care.  As  soon  aa  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  anterior 
and  the  posterior  parts  of  the  tube  is  red  hot,  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  is 
put  to  thepart  occupied  by  the  little  boat.  TheTolatiJe  products  generated  by 
thedrydistillationofthesubsC^ncebumat  the  expense  of  the  oxide  of  copper. 

When  it  is  perceived  that  the  surface  layer  of  die  oxide  of  copper  is 
reduced,  the  application  of  beat  to  the  substance  is  suspended  for  a  time, 
and  resumed  only  after  the  reduced  copper  is  reoxidized  in  the  stream  of 
oxygen  gas.     Caie  is  finally  taken  to  insure  the  complete  combustion  of  - 
the  carbon  remaining  in  the  boat. 

3.  As  regards  CLOfiz's  method,  see  §  192. 


Supplement  to  A.,  §§  174 — 181. 

5  182. 

1.  Modified  Apparatus  for  the  Absorption  of  Carbonic  Acid. 

a.  Manyalterationshavebeensu^ested  inv.LiEBio's  potash  bulba.  Pass- 
ing over  the  various  transformationa  which  have  been  but  sparingly  adopted, 
I  will  describe  here  Geissler's  potash  bulba  only  (pg.  122).  This 
apparatus  requires  no   support,    the   gas 

passes    thrice    through     the   potash,    and  ,  ■  u 

ejection  of  the  latter  is  almost  impoasible : 

hence  it  is  preferred  by  many  chemists. 

The  filling  and  emptying  of  the  apparatus 

are  matters  of  extreme   siuipUuity.     Aa 

T^arda  the  former,  a  is  immersed  in  the 

lie,  and  suction  is  applied  at  A  ;  as  regards 

the  latter,  tbe  apparatus  is  invertied  and 

the  operator   blows  into  a,  if  neceeaary. 

b.  G.J.MoLDER'hasreplacedtbepotaah  *^-  ^^^• 
bulbs  altogether  by  a  totally  different  ab- 
sorption apparatus,  viz.,  by  the  apparatus  already  described,  p.  301.  The 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  is  immediately  comiocted  with  the  system  of  three 
U-tubes  (fig.  123).  a  contains  small  pieces  of  glaas,  6  to  10  drops  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  at  the  top  asbestos  pluga.  b  ia  filled  to  J  with 
granulated  soda-lime  (say  20  grm.),  the  remaining  J  (in  the  2nd  limb) 

*  ZeitMhHft  t  aiuljt.  Chsm.  1,  2. 
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Fig.  123. 


contains  chloride  of  calcium  (say  3  grm.).     Lastly,  c  is  filled  with  lumps 
of  hydrate  of  potassa.    a  and  b  are  weighed  together,  c  serves  as  a  guard  to  6, 

and  is  not  weighed.  The  sulphuric 
acid  tube  serves  to  show  the  rate  of 
the  evolution  of  gas ;  it  contains 
enough  sulphuric  acid,  when  the 
lower  part  is  just  stopped  up.  If 
the  process  goes  on  properly,  the 
weight  of  the  tube  does  not  increase 
more  than  1  mgrm. ;  generally  the 
increment  is  unweighable.  If  the 
tube  is  closed  after  use  with  caout- 
chouc caps,  it  may  be  used  over  and 
over  again.  The  sulphuric  acid  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  over  other  fluids 
that  it  indicates  whether  the  combus- 
tion was  complete  or  not ;  for  in  the 
first  case  it  remains  colorless,  in  the 
second  it  becomes  brown  from  the 
escaping  hydrocarbons,  and  then  the  results  cannot  be  expected  to  be  per- 
fectly accurate.  The  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  the  soda-lime  tube 
is  as  rapid  as  it  is  complete ;  even  when  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  is  passing, 
with  ten  times  the  rapidity  usual  in  organic  analysis,  no  trace  of  the  acid 
makes  its  escape.  The  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  attended  with 
warming  of  the  soda-lime ;  if  any  water  evaporates  from  the  soda-lime,  it 
is  retained  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  second  limb.  The  corks  of 
the  absorption  tubes  are,  like  the  others,  coated  with  sealing-wax.  A 
filled  soda-lime  tube  weighs  about  40  grm.  The  first  time  it  is  used 
alone ;  the  second  time  the  same  tube  is  used,  but  as  a  precautionary 
measure  a  second  similarly  filled  and  separately  weighed  tube  is  placed  in 
front  of  it.  The  second  tube  rarely  increases  in  weight,  and  unless  it  does, 
the  first  tube  can  be  used  a  third  time — but  of  course  in  connexion  with 
the  second.  If  the  second  tube  has  gained  in  the  third  operation,  the 
first  tube  is  rejected  at  the  fourth  operation,  and  the  second  is  now  used 
alone,  &c.  If  after  the  combustion  a  stream  of  oxygen  is  transmitted 
through  the  combustion  tube,  the  tubes  are.  of  course  at  the  end  full  of 
oxygen.  If,  then,  care  be  taken  that  the  tubes  are  full  of  oxygen  before 
weighing,  the  trouble  of  the  final  transmission  of  air  may  be  saved.  For 
weighing,  Mulder  closes  the  ends  of  the  glass  tubes  with  caps  made  out 
of  india-rubber  tube. 

Mulder's  absorption  apparatus  is  peculiarly  suitable,  when  the  carbonic 
acid  is  mixed  with  another  gas.  It  insures  complete  absorption,  precludes 
the  evaporation  of  any  water,  and  offers  perfect  security  in  case  of  the 
sudden  occiirrence  of  a  too  rapid  evolution  of  gas. 

2.  Direct  Estimation  of  Oxygen. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  oxygen  is,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  organic 
Analysis,  determined  from  the  loss.  Formerly  a  method  of  direct  deter- 
mination was  unknown,  and  now,  although  we  are  indeed  acquainted  with 
such  methods,  they  are  only  used  exceptionally,  as  they  are  troublesome  to 
work,  and  only  yield  accurate  results  when  great  caution  is  applied.  I  will 
first  describe  the  method  of  v.  Baumhauer,  which  was  the  first  proposed, 
and  then  the  recently  published  processes  of  Stromeyer  and  Maumen^. 
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a.  After  v.  Baumhauer.*  Mix  the  substance  with  oxide  of  copper,  and 
heat  in  a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends.  Collect  the  carbonic  acid  and  the 
water  in  the  usual  way.  The  two  ends  of  the  apparatus  are  connected 
with  accurately  graduated  glass  tubes,  of  which  the  one  at  the  posterior 
end  is  filled  with  oxygen  gas.  At  the  termination  of  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, this  oxygen  gas  is  passed  over  the  ignited  oxide  of  copper  and 
reduced  copper,  by  which  means  the  reduced  metal  is  reoxidized.  Allow 
the  apparatus  to  cool,  read  off  tKe  volume  of  gas  in  the  two  graduated 
tubes  (as  has  been  done  also  before  the  process),  and  then  determine  the 
weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Make  due  correction  for  the 
state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  then  deduct  the  volume  of  gas 
found  in  the  two  tubes  .after  the  combustion,  irom  the  volume  before  the 
process ;  the  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the 
reduced  copper.  Deduct  now  this  difference  from  the  joint  amount  of 
oxygen  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  formed ;  the  remainder  gives  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  analysed  substance.  As  the  total  amount  of 
gas  in  the  apparatus  cannot  be  accurately  known,  the  results  of  the  ope- 
ration can  only  be  expected  to  be  correct  if  the  pressure  and  temperature 
are  nearly  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment ; 
there  must  also  be  no  alteration  in  the  volume  of  the  tube.  Baumhauer 
analysed  oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of  lead  by  this  method,  with  the  following 
most  satisfactory  results : — 

0*9895  grm.  oxalic'acid  gave  0*969  carbonic  acid  and  0-203  water.    The 
total  volume  of  gas  in  the  apparatus,  duly  corrected,  was,  before  the  pro- ' 
cess,  485*90  c.  c,  after  the  process.  360*33  c.  c.     Calculating  from  this 
the  percentage  composition  of  oicalic  acid,  we  have 


Carbon    .     . 
Hydrogen    . 
Oxygen  .     . 

.     12 

1 

.     32 

*     Calcalated. 
.      .     26*66     . 
.     .       2*23     . 
.     .     71*11     . 

Foand. 
.      26-71 
.        2-28 
.     71-32 

45     .     .  100*00     .     .  100-31 

The  analysis  of  oxalate  of  lead  gave  16*30  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  instead 
of  16*26,  as  theoretically  calculated. 

b.  After  MAUMEN^-t  Replace  the  oxide  of  copper  by  litharge  mixed 
with  \  phosphate  of  lime,  to  prevent  fusion.  Carbonic  acid  and  water 
are  thus  obtained  as  in  the  ordinary  process,  and  also  metallic  lead.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  latter  as  a  button,  the  contents  of  the  tube  are,  after 
the  combustion,  mixed  with  about  the  double  quantity  of  pure  litharge, 
transferred  to  a  crucible,  covered  with  a  layer  of  pure  litharge  and  fused. 
The  button  obtained  is  finally  cleaned  and  weighed.  The  oxygen  of  the 
substance  is  found  by  subtracting  the  oxygen,  corresponding  to  the  lead 
obtained,  from  the  sum  of  that  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

c.  After  Stromeyer.J  This  process  depends  on  the  determination  of 
the  metallic  copper,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  suboxide  of  copper,  formed  in 
the  c6mbu8tion.  The  residue  is  taken  up  with  a  solution  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or,  better,  of  sesquisulphate  of  iron  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  protoxide  of  iron  formed  is  measured  with  per- 

*  Aanal.  d.  Gbein.  a.  Pharm.  90,  228. 

t  Compt  rend.  55,  482  ;  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Cbem.  1,  487. 

Z  Aonal.  d.  Chein.  u.  Pharm.,  117,  247. 
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manganate.  Cu  +  Fe,  Cl,=  Cu  Cl  +  2  Fe  CI  or  Cu,  0  +  Fe,  C1,4-HCI 
=  2  Cu  CI  +  HO  4  2  Fe  CI.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  no  matter 
whether  the  oxide  of  copper  is  reduced  to  metal  or  suboxide,  for  each 
equivalent  of  oxygen  given  up,  we  obtain  2  Fe  O. 

We  find  the  oxygen  in  the  substance  by  adding  the  oxygen  contained  in 
the  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  subtracting  1  eq.  oxygen  for  every  2  eq. 
protoxide  of  iron  from  the  sum.  As  the  oxide  of  copper  employed  must 
be  free  from  suboxide,  it  is  prepared  from  the  basic  carbonate  of  copper 
by  heating  in  a  flask  (not  in  a  crucible).  The  oxide  thus  prepared  is  less 
adapted  for  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  determination,  as  the  carbonic  acid 
and  the  aqueous  vapor  are  evolved  with  great  rapidity.  Strgheyer  there- 
fore  recommends,  that  the  determination  of  the  oxygen  i^ould  not  be  com- 
bined with  the  determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  should  be 
performed  on  a  separate  portion  of  substance.  As  the  above  oxide  of 
copper  is  very  reducible,  much  less  of  it  is  required  than  of  the  coarse 
oxide.  Organic  bodies  which  contain  enough  oxygen  to  form  water  with 
the  hydrogen,  require  about  three  times  as  much  oxide  as  the  theoretical 
quantity,  and  bodies  which  contain  an  excess  of  hydrogen,  require  four 
times  as  much.  To  be  quite  safe,  however,  we  always  take  still  more  thaa 
this  amount.  The  oxide  of  copper  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  dry 
carbonate  of  soda.  This  mixture  agglomerates  on  ignition,  and  thus  the 
last  particles  of  carbon  are  burnt.  The  sulphur  in  .organic  bodies  bums 
with  this  mixture  to  sulphate  of  soda — chlorine  yields  chloride  of  sodiiun ; 
and  here  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  oxygen  of  the  soda  is  expelled, 
and  goes  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  water.  In  the  case  of  nitrogenous 
bodies  the  method  does  not  answer  so  well — nitro-compounds  yielded  too 
much  reduced  copper,  because  oxides  of  nitrogen  escaped ;  with  other 
nitrogenous  bodies,  however,  the  results  were  approximate. 

Mix  the  substance  with  the  mixture  of  oxide  and  carbonate  of  soda  in  a 
smooth  dish  with  a  small  spoon,  fill  in' the  mixture  with  the  aid  of  a  small 
funnel,  and  add  as  much  oxide  of  copper  again.  The  latter  is  granulated 
like  gunpowder,  by  making  it  to  a  proper  consistence  with  -^  carbonate  of 
soda  and  water,  passing  through  a  sieve  of  perforated  metal  plate  with  holes  of 
one  line  diameter,  drying,  and  then  sifling  off  the  dust.  The  combustion 
tube  is  connected  by  means  of  a  cork  or  caoutchouc  tube  vrith  a  glass  tube 
drawn  out  to  a  fine  point.  Afler  giving  the  tube  a  few  gentle  taps  it  is 
heated  as  usual,  slowly  proceeding  from  the  front  to  the  back.  When  the 
whole  tube  is  red-hot,  the  opening  of  the  small  glass  tube  is  sealed,  and  the 
combustion  tube  is  idlowed  to  cool.  Transfer  the  contents  of  the  tube — 
with  the  pieces  of  the  glass  tube,  if  it  cannot  be  done  without — to  a  digest- 
ing flask ;  the  menstruum  used  is  a  solution  of  sesquisulphate  of  iron  con- 
taining 8  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  free  from  protoxide  of  iron  and 
nitric  acid.  Take  double  the  necessary  quantity  (reckoned  from  the 
oxygen  determined  as  usual  from  the  loss,  which  determination  is  here 
controlled),  and  add  a  little  more  dilute  sidphuric  acid  (prepared  from  the 
distilled  acid)  than  is  necessary  to  saturate  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  to 
dissolve  the  oxide  of  copper.  The  digesting  flask  is  provided  with  a 
Mohr's  caoutchouc  valve — if  the  operator  does  not  prefer  to  pass  a  stream 
of  carbonic  acid — and  heat  is  cautiously  applied,  till  the  whole  of  the 
copper  is  dissolved.  If,  in  consequence  of  too  violent  heating,  red  specks 
remain  on  the  glass,  afler  cooling,  pour  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  into  a 
litre  flask,  heat  the  firagments  of  the  tube  with  a  small  quantity  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  the  solution  to  the  o^er. 
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Dilute  with  water.  If  the  eolation  does  not  possess  the  oolor  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  but  is  yellowish  green,  sulphuric  acid  is  wanting,  and  must 
therefore  be  added.  Finally,  fill  up  to  die  nuirk  with  water,  mix  and  take 
^  litre  for  the  volumetric  experiment.  This  must  be  again  diluted  with  \ 
litre  of  water.  In  order  to  be  able  to  correct  the  error  which  arises  from 
the  hct  that  a  fluid  containing  sulphate  of  copper  and  sesquisulphate  of 
iron  requires  more  permanganate  to  oolor  it  than  water,  dissolve  \  of  the 
oxide  of  copper  employed  {the  fine  and  the  granulated)  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid^  add  ^  of  the  above-mentioned  solution  of  se&quisulphate  of  iron, 
make  up  to  ^  litre  and  then  add  the  above  permanganate, — (Uluted  ten-fold 
lor  this  purpose — ^to  distinct  redness.  The  test-analyses  communicated  by 
the  author  of  the  process  are  very  eatls&ctory.* 

B.  Analysis  of  Compounds  consistiicg  or  Carbon,  Htdroqen, 

Oxygen  and  Nitrogen. 

The  principle  of  the  analysis  of  such  compounds  is  in  general  this :  in 
one  portion  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  are  determined  as  carbonic  acid 
and  water  respectively ;  in  another  portiony  the  nitrogen  is  determined 
either  in  the  gaseous  form,  or  as  chloride  of  ammonium  and  bichloride  of 
platinum,  or  by  neutralizing  the  ammonia  formed  from  the  nitrogen;  the 
oxygen  is  calculated  from  die  loss. 

As  the  presence  of  nitrogen  exercises  a  certain  influence  upon  the 
estimation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  we  have  here  to  consider  not  only  the 
method  of  determining  the  nitrogen,  but  also  the  modifications  which  the 
presence  of  the  nitrogen  renders  necessary  in  the  usual  method  of  deter- 
mining the  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

a.  Deterkination  of  the  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  in  Nitrogenous 

Substances. 

§  183. 

1.  When  nitrogenous  substances  are  ignited  with  oxide  of  copper  or 
with  chromate  of  lead,  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  present  escapes  in  the 
gaseous  form,  together  with  the  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor ;  whilst 
another  portion,  minute  indeed,  still,  in  bodies  abounding  in  oxygen,  not 
quite  insignificant,  is.  converted  into  nitric  oxide  gas,  which  is  subsequently 
transformed  wholly  of  partially  into  nitrous  acid  by  the  air  in  the  apparatus. 
The  application  of  the  methods  described  in  §§  174,  &c.,  in  the  analysis  of 
nitrogenotis  substances  would  accordingly  give  too  much  carbon ;  since  the 
potash  bulbs  would  retain,  besides  the  carbonic  acid,  also  the  nitrous  acid 
formed  and  a  portion  of  the  nitric  oxide  (which  in  the  presence  of  potassa 

*  To  lender  the  matter  plun  1  will  cite  the  details  of  an  actual  analysia,  as  follows :— 
j0'202  giro,  cane  sugar  mixed  with  8  grm.  OnO  and  1'5  NaO,  CO,  and  8'0  grm. 
grannlated  oxide  of  copper  placed  in  front.  Dissolved  in  50  c.  c.  of  solution  of  seaqni- 
suipbate  of  iron  ^  8  per  cent.  Fe,  O,  and  8  c.  c.  distilled  oil  of  vitriol,  and  diluted 
to  1  litre.  250  c.  c.  thereof,  diluted  to  600  o.  c.,  required  in  2  experiments  48*6  o.  o. 
4>f  a  permanganate  solution,  of  which  17*3  c.  o.  »  1  grm.  double  sulphate  of  iron  and 
ammonia  or  0*020408  oxygen,  and  of  which  0*9  o.  o.  were  required  for  reddening  a 
solution  of  0*75  fine  and  0*75  grm.  granulated  Cn  O  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  mixed 
with  12*5  o.  c.  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  water  to  4  litre.  Subtract  this 
0*9  from  48*6,  the  remainder  is  47'7»  which,  when  multiplied  by  4,  gives  190*8  = 
0*225071  O.  This  makes  for  1  at  cane  sugar  (C„  H^  0,i)  190*5  0  instead  of  192 
(24  at-X  which  a^  actually  required. 

II.  I  I 
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decomposes  slowly  into  nitrous  acid  and  nitrous  oxide).  This  defect  may 
be  remedied,  on  the  one  hand,  bj  the  exclusive  use  of  oxide  of  copper  as 
oxidizing  agent,  bj  the  most  intimate  mixttu*e  of  the  substance  with  the 
oxide,  and  bj  slow  combustion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  selecting  a 
combustion  tube  about  12 — 15  cm.  longer  than  those  commonly  employed, 
filling  this  in  the  usual  way,  but  finishing  with  a  loose  layer,  about  9—12 
cm.  long,  of  clean  fine  copper  turnings  (§  66,  6).*  The  process  is  com- 
menced by  heating  these  copper  turnings  to  redness,  in  which  state  they 
are  maintained  during  the  whole  course  of  the  operation.  These  are  the 
onlj^  modifications  required  to  adapt  the  methods  above  described,  for  the 
analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances.  The  use  of  the  metallic  copper 
depends  upon  its  property  of  decomposing,  when  in  a  state  of  intense 
ignition,  all  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  into  oxygen,  with  which  it  combines, 
and  into  pure  nitrogen  gas.  As  the  metal  exercises  this  action  only  whea 
in  a  state  of  intense  ignition,  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tube  in  that  state  throughout  the  process.  As  metallic  copper 
recently  reduced  retains  hydrogen  gas,  and,  when  kept  for  some  time, 
aqueous  vapor  condensed  on  the  surface,  the  copper  turnings  intended  for 
the  process  must  be  introduced  into  the  tube  hot  as  they  come  from  the 
drying  closet  (which  is  heated  to  100°).  v.  LiEBia  recommends  to 
compress  the  hot  turnings  in  a  tube  into  a  cylindrical  form,  to  &cilitate 
their  rapid  introduction  into  the  combustion  tube. 

2.  If  it  is  intended  to  burn  nitrogenous  bodies  in  the  apparatus  de- 
scribed in  §  178,  the  combustion  tube  should  be  about  80  cm.  long,  and 
tlie  anterior  part  of  it  filled  with  a  layer  15 — 18  cm.  long,  of  clean  copper 
turnings.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  at  least  the  anterior  half  of  the 
turnings  from  oxidizing  both  during  the  ignition  in  the  current  of  air  and 
during  the  actual  process  of  combustion.  When  the  operation  is  ter- 
minated, and  the  oxidation  of  the  metallic  copper  is  visibly  progressing, 
the  oxygen  is  turned  off,  and  the  cock  of  the  air  gasometer  opened  a  little 
instead,  to  let  the  tube  cool  in  a  slow  stream  of  atmospheric  air. 

3.  Cloez*s  mode  of  burning  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  nitrogenous 
bodies,  will  be  found  described  in  §  192. 

b.  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen  in  Organic  Compounds. 

As  already  indicated,  two  essentially  different  methods  are  in  use  for 
effecting  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds.;  viz., 
the  nitrogen  is  either  separated  in  the  pure  form  and  its  volume  mea- 
Ijured,  or  it  is  converted  into  ammonia,  and  this  is  determined  either  as 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  by  neutralization. 

a.  DeterminQition  of  the  Nitrogen  from  the  Volume, 

The  many  methods  that  have  been  recommended  to  effect  this  purpose, 
may  all  be  brought  under  two  general  heads;  viz.,  1st,  methods  having 
for  their  object  the  collection  of  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  a 
weighed  portion  of  the  substance ;  and  2nd,  methods  determining  simply 
the  relative  proportion  between  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  nitrogen  gas 
evolved,  firom  which  the  quantity  of  the  nitrogen  is  then  calculated ;  these 
latter  methods,  require  therefore,  of  course,  that  the  amount  of  carbon 

*  The  copper  tumiugs  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  metallic  powder  obtained  by  the 
reductioD  of  the  oxide  with  hydrogen,  as  this  obsdnately  retains  hydroj^n,  and  con- 
sequently decomposes  appreciable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  with  formation  of  car^ 
bonio  oude.    SchrOtter,  Lautemann,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  77,  316* 
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contained  in  the  substance  should  be  previouslj  known.  The  methods 
based  upon  the  former  principle  are  denominated  absolute  or  quantitative^ 
those  based  upon  the  latter  are  called  relative  or  qualitative,  I  select  here 
those  of  each  class  which  are  most  readily  performed  and  give  the  most 
accurate  results. 

1»  Relative  Determination  of  Nitrogen  by  Volume. 

§  184. 

aa.  V.  LiEBio's  Method.* 

The  method  is  suitable  only  for  the  analysis  of  substances  containinpa 
not  too  inconsiderable  amount  of  nitrogen  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
carbon.     See  also  the  end  of  this  paragraph. 

The  process  requires  6  or  8  accurately  graduated  tubes  of  strong  glass, 
each  about  30  cm.  long  and  15  mm.  in  diameter ;  also  a  tall  cylinder  of 
strong  glass,  widened  at  the  top  (see  fig.  125). 

The  combustion  tube  should  be  60  cm.  long  and  sealed  behind :  oxide 
of  copper  sufficient  to  form  a  layer  of  6  cm.  in  length,  is  first  introduced 
into  the  farther  end,  about  0*5  grm.f  of  the  very  finely  pulverized  sub- 
stance is  then  most  intimately  mixed  with  a  portion  of  oxide  of  copper 
sufficient  to  fill  the  combustion  tube  about  half.  This  mixture  is  intro- 
duced into  the  tube  and  followed  by  another  layer  of  oxide  of  copper ;  the 
rest  of  the  tube — a  part  at  least  12  cm.  long — is  then  filled  with  copper 
turnings.  The  combustion  tube  so  prepared  is  connected  with  the  delivery 
tube,  and  placed  in  the  furnace ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  is  then  sur- 
rounded with  red-hot  charcoal,  the  part  occupied  by  the  mixture  being 
protected  by  a  screen  which  is  shifted  back  3  cm.  each  time,  as  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  is  gradually  advanced  in  the  usual  way  towards  this  part. 
When  about  one-fourth  of  the  mixture  is  decomposed,  and  the  atmospheric 
air  is  thus  almost  completely  expelled  from  the  tube  by  the  products  of  the 
combustion,  one  of  the  graduated  tubes,  filled  with  mercury,}  is  inverted 
over  the  mouth  of  the  bent  delivery-tube,  which  opens  under  mercury, 
and  allowed  to  fill  with  gas  to  about  J ;  it  is  then  lifl«d  out  of  the  mer- 
curial trough,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  merciuy  flows  out ;  if,  upon  looking 
through  the  tube  lengthwise,  the  operator  perceives  not  the  slightest  red 
coloration  of  the  gaseous  contents,  he  may  feel  convinced  that  the  gases 
contain  no  admixtiure  of  nitric  oxide.  (To  acquire  the  positive  certainty 
that  there  is  no  nitric  oxide  in  any  of  the  tubes,  this  must  be  repeated  at 
the  middle  and  end  of  the  operation.)  After  this  preliminary  experiment, 
the  graduated  tubes  are  filled  one  after  another  (see  fig.  124),  whilst  the 


Fig.  124» 

heating  is  continued  slowly  and  xmiformly.     This  operation  requires  a 

^  LiebVa  Handbook  of  Organic  Analysis,  edited  bv  A.  W.  Hofmann,  page  61. 

t  The  weight  need  not  be  more  accurately  known  in  this  process. 
X  The  best  way  of  filling  a  tube  completely  with  mercury,  so  as  to  prevent  any  air- 
bubbles  remaining  in  it,  is  to  pour  in  the  mercury  through  a  funnel^tube  reaching 

11^ 
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Stand  with  places  ibr  six  or  eight  tabes.*  In  de&ult  of  sach  an  apparatus 
an  assistant  must  hold  the  filled  tubes  until  they  are  required  for  mea- 
suring ;  care  must  be  taken  to  mark  the  order  in  which  ij^y  were  filled. 
The  anterior  part  of  the  oombustioii  tube  must  be  kept  at  a  bright  red  heat 
throughout  the  operation. 

When  all  the  tubes  are  filled,  the  gaseous  mixture  in  them  is  determined 
in  the  following  manner,  one  tube  being  taken  after  another : — The  tube 
is  completely  immersed  for  some  time  in  the  mercury  with  which  the 

cylinder  (fig.  125)  is  filled;  by  this  means  perfect  uni- 
formity of  temperature  between  the  gas  and  the  mercury  is 
established.  After  this,  the  tube  is  raised  until  the  mer- 
cury inside  and  outside  itf  on  an  exact  level ;  the  volume 
is  then  read  off  and  noted  (see  §  13).  A  small  quantity  ot 
solution  of  potassa  is  now  made  to  pass  into  the  tube  from 
the  pipette  ^,  which  is  nearly  filled  with  this  liquid ;  this 
is  effected  by  blowing  cautiously  into  the  pipette.  The 
latter  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  absorption  of  die  carbonic 
acid  by  the  solution  of  potassa  promoted  by  moving  the 
firmly  held  tube  up  and  down  in  the  mercury,  pressing  its 
mouth  firmly  against  the  side  of  the  cylinder ;  the  tube  is 
ultimately  once  more  completely  immersed,  raised  again 
until  the  mercury  inside  and  outside  is  on  an  exact  level, 
and  the  volume  then  read  off.  (The  pressure  which  the 
small  column  of  solution  of  potassa  exercises  may  be 
Fiff.  125.  altogether  disregarded.)  The  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid 
is  determined  by  subtracting  the  quantity  found  in  the 
second  measuring  (the  nitrogen  gas)  firom  that  noted  in  the  first  (nitrcgen 
gas  +  carbonic  acid  gas). 

When  the  contents  of  the  first  tube  have  thus  been  determined,  the 
mercury  is  cleaned  by  washing  first  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  pure  water,  and  drying  wiUi  blotting-paper ; 
the  contents  of  the  second  tube  are  then  determined  in  the  same  manner, 
and  so  on  to  the  last. 

The  results  of  the  several  tubes  are  generally  found  pretty  xmiform ;  in 
many  cases,  however,  where  the  nitrogenous  substance  is,  previous  to  com- 
plete combustion,  resolved  into  products  of  different  degrees  of  volatility! 
the  several  tubes  show  notable  differences  in  the  respective  results.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  mean  is  taken  as  correct,  and  this  may  be  considered 
Qie  more  accurate  and  reliable,  the  less  the  respective  results  of  the  several 
tubes  diverge  from  it.  If,  however,  the  tubes  first  filled  give  a  considerably 
larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  than  those  filled  after,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  air  was  not  completely, expelled  when  the  first  tubes  were 
filled ;  and  in  that  case  their  contents  are  not  taken  into  account 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  nitrogen  gas  expresses 
directly,  and  without  further  calculation,  the  proportion  which  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  carbon  bear  to  those  of  the  nitrogen :  since  1  eq.  carbon  combines 
with  2  eq.  oxygen,  leaving  the  volume  of  the  latter  element  unaltered,  and 

down  to  the  bottom  of  the  graduated  tube,  then  close  the  apertare  with  the  fingci^ 
invert  the  tube,  and  make  the  minute  bubbles  of  air  adhering  to  the  sides  gradually 
unite  with  the  lai^  bubble  at  the  top.  The  tube  is  then  turned  upright,  and  fiHed 
i^>  with  mercury. 

*  A  stand  of  this  kind  will  be  found  described  and  figured  in  Das  ohemische  Latx)- 
ratorium  zu  Giessen,  von  J.  P.  Hofmann,  Httdelberg^  1842. 
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giving  accordingly  2  volumes  of  carbonic  acid ; — and  1  eq.  nitrogen  gives 
equally  2  voliimes  of  nitrogen  gas. 

Suppose  we  have  found  the  proportion  which  the  carbonic  acid  bears 
to  the  nitrogen  gas  to  be  4  :  1,  the  analysed  compound  contains,  in 
that  case,  to  4  eq.  carbon  =  4x6  =  24,  1  eq.  nitrogen  =  14.  If,  there- 
fore, we  have  found  26  parts  of  carbon  in  100  parts  of  the  analysed  sub- 
stance, the  latter  contains  15*17  parts  of  nitrogen ;  since  24  :  14 ::  26  :  x; 
ar=1517. 

There  is  one  irremediable  source  of  error  inherent  in  this  method,  viz., 
it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  air  completely  from  the  tube,  and  thus  1#ie 
resulting  number  for  the  nitrogen  is  somewhat  too  high.  Notwithstanding 
this  defect,  however,  the  method  does  not  leave  us  in  doubt  concerning  the 
correct  ratio,  if  the  amount  of  nitrogen  is  considerable ;  thus,  for  instance, 
if  the  proportion  found  is  1  :  4*1,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  1  :  4  is  the 
actual  proportion.  But  if  the  relative  quantity  of  the  nitrogen  is  small, 
this  defect  vitiates  the  results ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  the  method 
is  not  suitable  for  the  analysis  of  substances  containing  leas  than  1  eq. 
nitrogen  to  8  eq.  carbon. 

bb,  Bunsen's  Method.*  4  ^ 

The  method  gives  more  accurate  results,  but  costs 
vnore  time  and  trouble,  and  demands  greater  skill 
than  aa. 

In  the  first  place  select  a  tube  of  strong,  difficultly 
fusible  glass,  about  38  cm.  long,  and  2  cm.  wide ;  draw 
this  out  at  one  end  as  shown  in  fig.  126,  ^,  then  narrow 
the  part  marked  a,  as  shown  in  fig.  126,  B.  This  latter 
manipulation  is  necessary  to  give  the  tube  the  requisite 
power  of  resistance  against  the  internal  pressure  exerted 
upon  it  by  the  gas  evolved  during  the  process  of  ignition,     a.:^  a.^. 

The  drawn-out  part  must,  moreover,  altogether  remain 
stout. 

Clean  the  tube,  then  introduce  into  it  an  intimate 
mixture  of  about  5  grm.  of  loose  ignited  oxide  of  copper  Fig.  126. 

with  3 — 5  centigrm.  of  the  substance  (which,  however, 
need  not  be  accurately  weighed),  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  clean 
copper  turnings  (§  66,  5).  Draw  out  the  other  end  at  a  distance  of  17 — 
20  cm.  from  the  narrowed  part,  in  the  same  way  as  above.  Volatile  liquid 
bodies  are  introduced  into  the  tube,  best  in  a  capillary  tube,  sealed  at  one 
or  both  ends. 

Connect  the  tube  now,  as  shown  in  ^'g,  127,  at  one  end  with  a  globe,  B^ 
half  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  the  hydrogen  gas  evolved  from  A 
is  dried,  at  the  other  end  with  an  exhausting  syringe,  with  the  cock,  p, 
open,  to  let  the  hydrogen  gas  escape. 

When  the  hydrogen  gas  has  passed  through  the  apparatus  long  enough 
to  insure  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  air,  turn  off  the  cock  |>,  open  A^ 
compress  c,  by  a  clamp,  draw  up  the  piston  of  the  exhausting  syringe  with 
a  quick  motion,  and  then  immediately  turn  off  the  cock  s.  This  serves  to 
rarefy  the  hydrogen  gas  in  the  tube,  and  you  may  now  fuse  off  the  latter 
at  £?,  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  without  risk  of  swelling.  Now  exhaust  as 
completely  as  possible,  and  t^en  fuse  off  the  tube  also  at  b. 


*  See  Ko1be*s  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Handworterbuch  der  Chemie,  Supple- 
mente  zur  ersten  Auflage,  S.  200. 
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If  the  tube  bo  prepared  were  expoaed  to  a  red  heat  in  the  nanal  way, 
the  pressure  exerted  upon  it  from  within  hj  tfas  erolved  gM  would  in- 


I'm  "  If  ii'  i.,'»r 
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evitably  expand  it ;  to  avoid  this,  it  is  enclosed  in  a  mould  made  of  strong 
sheet  iron  (fig.  128). 


Fig,  ISS. 

The  two  partH  fit  accurately  upon  each  other,  enclosing  a  cylindrical 
carity,  30  cm.  long,  and  5 — 6  cm.  in  diameter.  They  are  both  filled  with 
a  paste  of  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  a  handful  of  cow-hair  cut  small ; 
the  combustion  tube  is  pressed  into  the  one  half,  in  the  middle,  and 
as  soon  as  the  past«  is  beginning  to  set,  the  other  half  pressed  down  upon 
it,  and  tlie  mould  closed  by  small  iron  wedges  (see  fig.  129). 


There  are  10  or  12  holes  in  tho  bulging  part  of  each  half  to  give  free 
ssue  to  the  aqueous  vapors,  &c 
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After  the  plaster  has  thoroughly  set,  heat  the  mould  in  a  suitable  fur- 
nace, slowly,  to  dull  redness.  As  soon  as  the  smell  of  burnt  hair  diminishes, 
and  the  mould,  entirely  surrounded  with  red-hot  charcoal,  is  at  a  bright 
red  heat,  cover  the  coals  with  ashes,  and  continue  heating  in  this  way  for 
another  half  hour.  After  cooling,  take  the  tube  out  of  the  mould  with 
proper  care ;  it  should  look  dull  and  opaque,  and  show  a  blistered  sur^e, 
as  a  proof  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  softened  in  the  process.  If  too 
large  a  quantity  of  substance  has  been  used,  or  the  heat  carried  to,  a  very 
high  degree  of  intensity,  the  tube  will  occasionally  present  an  expansion 
in  some  part.  Break  oft*  the  point  under  mercury,  so  as  to  receive  the 
ganeous  contents  in  a  graduated  tube  filled  with  mercury  (§  12),  into 
which  a  drop  of  water  has  been  introduced  (§  16).  This  serves  to  satu- 
rate the  moist  gas  with  aqueous  vapor.  Though  it  is  not  necessary  to 
transfer  the  whole  of  the  gas  from  the  combustion  tube  to  the  graduated 
tube,  still  it  is  advisable  to  subject  as  large  a  volume  of  gas  as  possible  to 
the  subsequent  analyses. 

Note  now  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  and  the  height 
of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  graduated  tube ;  tlien  introduce  a  mois^ 
tened  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  fused  on  to  an  iron  or  platinum  wire, 
which  will  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  Dry  the  residual  nitrogen  gas 
by  introducing  a  second  unmoistened  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  ^then 
measure.  Reduce  the  volumes  to  the  same  temperature  and  pressure, 
and  to  the  state  of  dryness;  this  will  give  you  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  volumes  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  nitrogen,  and  accord- 
ingly also  that  of  the  equivalents  of  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  analysed 
substance. 

cc,  Mabchand's  Method,*  modified  by  GrOTTLiKB.f 

Draw  the  posterior  end  of  a  long  combustion  tube  out  to  an  open  point ; 
introduce  first  an  asbestos  plug,  then  the  mixture  of  0-1 — 0*12  grm.  of  the 
substance  with  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper,  then  a  layer  of  pure 
oxide  of  copper,  6  cm.  long,  a  layer  of  copper  turnings,  12 — 14  cm.  long, 
and  lastly,  a  layer  6  cm.  long,  of  coarsely  powdered  fused  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. Connect  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  with  a  delivery  tube  bent  at 
a  right  angle,  the  descending  limb  of  which  is  80  cm.  long,  and  transmit 
dried  hydrogen  gas  for  two  hours  through  the  drawn-out  point ;  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation  the  delivery  tube  must  dip  imder  the  mercury  in 
the  trough.  Seal  the  tube  now  at  ^e  posterior  end,  heat  the  pure  oxide 
of  copper  (the  oxygen  of  which  will  combine  with  the  hydrogen,  thus 
creating  a  vacuum),  invert  over  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube  a  graduated 
tube  filled  with  mercury,  and  then  proceed  to  combustion.  The  process 
wiU  give  90 — 100  c.  c.  of  gas,  of  which  about  half  may  be  used  for  analysis, 
the  remainder  to  test  for  nitric  oxide  gas.  Gottlieb  obtained  very  satis- 
factory results  by  this  method.  J 

dd.  Simpson||  effects  the  combustion  with  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper 
and  oxide  of  mercury.     For  particulars  see  the  original  memoir. 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  41,  177.  +  Annal.  d.  Chern.  u.  Pharm.  78,  241. 

t  Heintz's  abflolute  method  of  determining  nitrogen  is  based  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple (Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  65,  229). 

n  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  95,  64. 
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2.  Absolute  Deterhikatiok  op  Nitrogen  bt  Volume. 

§  185. 

aa.  Dumas'  Method. 

This  method  may  be  employed  in  the  analysis  of  all  organic  componnds 
containing  nitrogen.  It  requires  a  graduated  glass  cylinder  of  about 
200  c.  c.  capacity,  with  a  ground-glass  plate  to  cover  it. 

The  combustion  tube  should  be  about  70  or  80  cm.  long,  and  sealed  at 
the  posterior  end  by  fusion,  in  the  manner  of  i|  test-tube.  Introduce  into 
it  a  layer  of  pure  dry  bicarbonate  of  soda,  12 — 15  cm.  long,  then  a  layer 
of  oxide  of  copper,  4  cm.  long;  after  this  the  intimate  mixture  of  aa 
accurately  weighed  portion  of  the  substance  (0  3 — 0*6  grm.,  or,  in 
the  case  of  compoimds  poor  in  nitrogen,  a  somewhat  larger  quantity),  with 
oxide  of  copper,  then  the  oxide  which  has  served  to  rinse  the  mortar,  fol- 
lowed by  a  layer  of  pure  oxide,  and  lastly,  a  layer  of  copper  turnings, 
about  15  cm.  long.*  Make  a  channel  along  the  top  of  the  tube  by  gentle 
tapping.  Connect  the  tube  with  the  bent  delivery  tube  c  /(fig.  130),  and 
place  in  the  furnace.     Heat  the  posterior  end  of  the  tube  (to  the  extent  of 
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about  6  cm.)  gradually  to  redness,  protecting  the  other  parts  by  a  screen. 
The  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  decomposed  by  the  heat,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
evolved  drives  the  air  in  the  tube  before  it,  thus  effecting  its  expulsion. 
When  the  evolution  of  gas  has  proceeded  for  some  time,  immerse  the  end 
of  the  bent  delivery  tube  tmder  mercury,  invert  over  it  a  test  tube 
filled  with  solution  of  potassa,  and  advance  the  red-hot  pieces  of  charcoal 
a  little  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube.  If  the  gas  bubbles  entering 
the  cylinder  are  completely  absorbed  by  the  solution  of  potassa,  this  is  a 
proof  that  the  air  is  thoroughly  expelled  from  the  tube  ;  the  actual  com- 
bust  ion  may  therefore  now  be  at  once  commenced.  But  should  this  not 
be  the  case,  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  must  be  continued  until  the 
desired  point  is  attained.  Invert  the  graduated  cylinder,  filled  |  with 
mercury,  ^  with  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  over  the  end  of  the  de- 
livery tube,  with  the  aid  of  the  ground-glass  plate,f  and  proceed  with  the 

*  Melsens  (Annal.  d.  Chero.  u.  Pliarm.  60,  115)  recommends  tubes  of  a  length  of 
1*10  to  1*25  metre,  which  he  fills  as  follows  : — Bicarbonate  of  soda,  10  cm.  ;  coarse 
oxide  of  copper,  20  cm. ;  the  substance,  triturated  with  fine  oxide,  then  mixed  with 
coarser  oxide  of  copper,  80  cm. ;  cToarse  oxide,  SO  cm. ;  metallic  copper,  20  cm. 

+  The  following  is  the  best  way  of  filling  the  cylinder  and  inverting  it  over  the 
opening  of  the  bent  delivery  tube : — ^The  mercury  is  introduced  first,  and  the  air-bubbles 
which  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  removed  in  the  usual  way.  The  solution 
of  potassa  is  then  poured  in,  leaving  the  top  of  the  cylinder  free,  to  the  extent  of 
about  2  Unes ;  this  is  cautiously  filled  up  to  the  brim  with  pure  water,  and  the  ground- 
glass  plate  slided  over  it.  The  cylinder  is  now  inverted,  and  the  opening  placed  under 
the  mercury  in  the  trough  ;  the  glass  plate  is  then  withdrawn  from  under  the  cylinder. 
In  this  manner  the  operation  may  be  performed  easily,  and  without  soiling  the  fingers 
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combustion  in  the  tisoal  way,  heating  first  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  to 
redness,  and  advancing  gradually  towards  the  ^ther  end.  In  the  last 
stage  of  the  process,  the  other  half  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  decom- 
posed, and  thus  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  gas  which  still  remains  in  the 
tube  is  forced  into  the  cylinder.  Wait  now  until  the  volume  of  the  gas 
in  the  cylinder  no  longer  decreases,  even  upon  shaking  the  latter  (conse- 
quently, until  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  absorbed),  then 
place  the  cylinder  in  a  large  and  deep  glass  vessel  filled  with  water,  the 
transport  from  the  mercurial  trough  to  this  vessel  being  effected  by  keeping 
the  aperture  closed  with  a  small  dish  filled  with  mercury.  The  mercury 
and  the  solution  of  potassa  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  are  replaced  by  water. 
Immerse  the  cylinder,  then  raise  it  again  until  the  water  is  inside  and  out- 
side  on  an  exact  level ;  read  off  the  volume  of  the  gas,  and  mark  the 
temperature  of  the  water  and  the  state  of  the  barometer ;  calculate  the 
weight  of  the  nitrogen  gas  from  its  volume,  ailer  reduction  to  the  normal 
temperature  and  pressure,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  tension  of  the  aqueous 
vapor  (comp.  "  Calculation  of  Analyses").  The  results  are  generally 
somewhat  too  high,  viz.,  by  about  0*2 — 0*5  per  cent. ;  this  is  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  even  long-continued  transmission  of  carbonic  acid 
through  the  tube  fiiils  to  expel  every  trace  of  atmospheric  air  adhering  to 
the  oxide  of  copper. 

It  is  highly  advisable,  before  making  any  nitrogen  determinations  with 
this  method,  to  subject  a  non-nitrogenous  substance,  «.^.,  sugar,  to  the 
same  process.  The  analyst  thereby  acquaints  himself  with  the  extent  of 
the  error  to  which  he  wiU  be  exposed.  In  such  an  experiment  the  quantity 
of  unabsorbed  gas  should  not  exceed  1  or  1|  c.  c. 

To  insure  complete  combustion  of  difficultly  combustible  bodies 
Strecker*  recommends  the  addition  of  arsenious  acid  in  powder  to  the 
oxide  of  copper  with  which  the  substance  is  to  be  mixed ;  the  arsenious 
acid  is  volatilized  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  the  fumes  burning  the  whole 
of  the  carbon  like  a  current  of  oxygen.  The  arsenious  acid  sublimes  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  arsenic  remains  in  the  copper. 

bb,  Simpson's  Method.f 

The  principle  of  this  method,  which  is  well  suited  for  the  analysis  of 
all  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  gives  accurate  results  also  in  the  case  of  diffi- 
cultly combustible  organic  compounds,  is  the  same  as  that  upon  which 
Dumas'  method  (aa)  is  based ;  but  the  process  differs  in  some  essential 
points.  The  carbonic  acid  which  serves  to  expel  the  air  from  the  tube  is 
evolved  from  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese ;  the  combustion  is 
effected  at  the  expense  of  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  mercury  with  oxide  of 
copper ;  the  free  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed  by  copper  in  a  state  of  ignition  ; 
the  gaseous  mixture  is  received  in  a  peculiar  apparatus,  in  which  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  removed  by  solution  of  potassa,  the  nitrogen  gas  being  then 
transferred  to  a  graduated  tube,  and  finally  measured  over  mercury. 

Select  a  strong  combustion  tube,  about  80  cm.  long,  and  seal  one  end  in 
the  blowpipe  flame.  Then  introduce  a  mixture  of  12  grm.  of  carbonate 
of  protoxide  of  manganese,  dried  at  100°,  and  2  grm.  oxide  of  me^cur}^{ 

with  the  Bolation  of  potassa.  Stromeyer  recommends  mixing  the  oxide  of  copper  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  order  to  prevent' the  formation  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  ^m  the 
commencement  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  117f  250). 

*  Mandworterbuch  derChemie,  2  Aufl.  1. 878.     f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  95,  74. 

t  The  oxide  of  mercury  insures  the  nonformation  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which 
might  otherwise  be  produced  from  accidental  presence  of  organic  matter. 
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Push  down  a  plug  of  recently  ignited  asbestos,  leaving  an  inch  clear  space 
between  it  and  the  mixture,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  a  sufficiently 
wide  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gas  when  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  hori-> 
zontal  position.  Then  introduce  1  grm.  of  oxide  of  mercury.  Mix  the 
accurately  weighed  substance  (about  0*5  or  0*6  grm.)  with  45  times  the 
weight  of  a  previously  prepared  and^dried  mixture  of  4  parts  of  recently 
ignited  oxide  of  copper  and  5  parts  of  oxide  of  mercury,  and  transfer  the 
mixture,  without  loss,  to  the  combustion  tube,  rinsing  the  mortar  with 
some  pure  oxide  of  copper  and  some  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper  and  oxide 
of  mercury,  and  transferring  the  rinsings  also  to  the  combustion  tube. 
Push  down  another  asbestos  plug,  which  should  be  distant  about  30  cm. 
from  the  first,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  free  passage  of  ample  width  should 
be  left  clear  above  the  mixture,  when  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position ;  and  also  that  the  plug  is  partly  intended  to  clear  the  part  of  the 
tube  through  which  it  passes,  of  the  particles  of  the  mixture  adhering  to 
the  sides.  Introduce  now  a  layer,  6 — 9  cm.  long,  of  pure  oxide  of  copper, 
then  a  third  asbestos  plug,  and  finally  a  layer,  20 — 24  cm.  long,  of 
metallic  copper  (prepared  by  reducing  granular  oxide  of  copper  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen — or  better  still,  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  oxide,  comp.  p.  482).* 
Draw  out  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube,  and  coimcct  it,  by  means  of  a 
small  caoutchouc  tube,  with  a  delivery  tube,  bent  below  at  a  right  angle, 
which  dips  in  the  mercurial  trough. 

Place  the  tube  in  the  combustion-furnace,  after  having,  by  a  few  gentle 
taps,  cleared  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  from  end  to  end.  Now 
prepare  the  apparatus  for  the  reception  of  the  gaseous  mixture  (fig.  131). 

This  should  be  strongly  made,  and  hold  about 
200  c.  c. ;  the  upper  part  should  have  an  outer  diameter 
of  7 — 8  mm.  Push  a  strong  vulcanized  india-rubber 
tube,  5  cm.  long,  over  the  point,  leaving  about  3  cm.  of 
tubing  projecting  beyond;  tie  securely  with  silk  cord, 
insert  into  the  projecting  end  a  solid  glass  rod,  ground  at 
both  ends,  1 5  mm.  long,  and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
india-rubber  tube,  and  push  this  down  imtil  it  touches 
the  point  of  the  vessel ;  then  insert  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  caoutchouc  tube  still  left  free,  a  very  narrow  gas- 
delivery  tube  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  glass  rod ; 
tie  this  also  securely,  and  then  tie  silk  cord  round  the 
Fiff  181.  portion  occupied  by  the  glass  rod.  This  is  intended  to 
close  the  vessel  air-tight.  Ascertain  whether  you  have 
fiilly  succeeded  in  this,  by  placing  the  vessel,  partly  filled  with  mercury, 
in  the  trough,  and  observing  whether  the  mercury  will  fall.  If  this  ex- 
periment shows  the  joinings  to  be  perfectly  air-tight,  fill  the  apparatus  to 
the  top  with  mercury  and  16 — 17  c.  c.  of  concentrated  solution  of  potassa, 
replace  it  in  the  trough,  and  secure  it  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  132. 

Separate  the*  posterior  half  of  the  layer  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  by  a  screen,  heat  the  separated  portion  a  few  minutes  with 
red-hot  charcoal,  until  the  disengaged  carbonic  acid  has  expelled  the  air 
frojn  this  part  of  the  tube  ;  then  remove  the  charcoal,  and  heat  by  degrees 
the  other  half  of  the  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  before  the 
screen,  to  redness,  as  well  as  also  the  Copper  and  oxide  of  copper  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tube,  protecting  by  screens  the  portion  occupied  by 

*  As  regards  the  modificatioos  in  the  process  of  filling,  in  the  analysis  of  liquids,  I 
refer  to  the  original  paper  (op.  eit.  p.  83). 
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the  mixture.     Am  soon  m  Aa  erolulion  of  carbnnio  acid  censes,  insert  the 
end  oT  the  gM  deliTery  tube,  without  lifting  it  above  the  mercury,  under 


Kg.  132. 
vhich  it  has  been  kept  submerged  Irom  the  beginning,  into  the  orifice  of 

the  gas  apparatus ;  theu  heat  the  mi:xture,  proceeding  slowly  Irom  the 
anterior  to  the  farther  end.  The  fore  part  of  the  tube  and  the  part  occupied 
bj  the  exhausted  portion  of  the  mauganese  salt  must  both  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  ignition  during  the  whole  process  of  combustion. 

When  complete  combustion  of  the  mijcture  has  been  effected,  decompose 
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also  the  manganese  salt  behind  the  screen ;  the  carbotiic  acid  evolyed  will 
force  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  gas  into  the  receiver.  As  soon  as  the  gas 
bubbles  are  completely  absorbed  by  the  potassa  solution,  the  gas  delivery 
tube  may  be  removed. 

To  transfer  the  nitrogen  collected  in  the  apparatus  to  a  graduated  tube 
for  measuring,  insert  a  tube  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  131,  by  means  of  a 
well-fitting  perforated  cork,  under  the  mercury,  into  the  tub^lure  of  the 
gas  vessel,  taking  care  to  moisten  the  cork  previously  with  solution  of 
chloride  of  mercury,  to  guard  against  the  possible  introduction  of  air  into 
the  gas  vessel.  Pour  mercury  into  the  tube  until  it  reaches  a  considerably 
higher  level  than  in  the  gas  vessel,  and  allow  the  whole  to  stand  for  two 
hours,  to  give  time  for  the  complete  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

Meanwhile  fill  the  graduated  tube,  for  measuring  the  nitrogen  gas,  with 
mercury,  having  previously  introduced  a  drop  of  water,  and  invert  it  in 
the  trough. 

Introduce  the  point  of  the  delivery  tube  connected  with  the  gas  vessel 
under  the  opening  of  the  measuring  tube,  take  off  the  silk  cord  tied  round 
the  portion  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  occupied  by  the  glass  rod,  and  poujt 
mercury  into  the  upright  tube  (see  fig.  133). 

When  the  gas  has  in  this  manner  been  almost  completely  forced  over 
into  the  measuring  tube,  add  the  mercury  only  drop  by  drop,  imtil  the 
potassa  just  begins  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  gas  delivery  tube.  By 
this  course  of  proceeding,  exactly  as  much  nitrogen  gas  is  kept  out  of  the 
measuring  tube,  as  air  had  at  first  entered  (firom  the  delivery  tube).  Care 
must  be  taken  in  pouring  in  the  mercury,  that  no  air  is  carried  with  it ; 
to  this  end,  the  upright  tube  should  from  the  first  be  kept  pretty  full,  and 
the  glass  rod  in  the  caoutchouc  tube  be  selected  of  sufiicient  thickness  to 
oppose  considerable  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  gas.  Note  the  state  of 
the  barometer  and  thermometer,  measure  the  moist  gas,  and  calculate  the 
weight  fi-om  the  volume.  Simpson  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by 
this  method,  in  the  analysis  of  alkaloids,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  chloride  of 
ammonium. 

/3.  Determination  of  Nitrogen  hy  conversion  into  Ammonia. 
Vareentrapp  and  Will's  Method. 

§186. 

This  method  may  be  applied  to  all  nitrogenous  compounds,  except 
those  containing  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid,  hyponitric 
acid,  &c.  It  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  method  of  examining 
organic  bodies  for  nitrogen  (§  172,  1,  a),  viz.,  upon  the  circumstance  that, 
when  nitrogenous  bodies  are  ignited  vrith  the  hydrate  of  an  alkali,  the 
water  of  hydration  of  the  latter  is  decomposed,  the  oxygen  forming  with 
the  carbon  of  the  organic  body  carbonic  acid,  which  then  combines  with 
the  alkali,  whilst  the  hydrogen  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  combines 
with  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  present  to  ammonia. 

In  the  case  of  substances  abounding  in  nitrogen,  such  as  uric  acid, 
mellon,  (&c.,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  not  at  once  converted  into 
ammonia  in  this  process ;  a  portion  of  it  combining  with  part  of  the 
carbon  of  the  organic  matter  to  cyanogen,  which  then  combines,  either  in 
that  form  witH  the  alkali  metal,  qr  in  form  of  cyanic  acid  with  the  alkali. 
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Direct  experiments  hliye  proved,  however,  that  even  in  eixch  cases  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  ultimatelj  obtained  as  ammonia,  if  the  hydrated 
alkali  is  present  in  excess,  and  the  heat  applied  sufficiently  intense. 

As  in  all  organic  nitrogenous  compounds  the  carbon  preponderates  over 
the  nitrogen,  the  oxidation  of  the  foxiner,  at  the  expense  of  the  water,  will 
invariably  liberate  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  more  than  sufficient  to  convert 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  present  into  ammonia ;  for  instance, 

C,N  +  4  H  0*2  C  O.  +  N  H,+  H. 

The  excess  of  the  liberated  hydrogen  escapes  either  in  the  free  state,  or 
in  combination  with  the  not  yet  oxidized  carbon,  according  to  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  two  elements  and  the  temperature,  as  marsh  gas, 
olefiant  gas,  or  vapor  of  readily  condensible  hydrocarbons^  which  gases 
serve  in  a  certain  measure  to  dilute  the  ammonia.  As  a  certain  dilu* 
tion  of  that  product  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  operation,  I  will 
here  at  once  state  that  substances  rich  in  nitrogen  should  be  mixed  with 
more  or  less  of  some  non-nitrogenous  body — sugar,  for  instance — so  that 
thnre  may  be  no  deficiency  of  diluent  gas. 

The  ammonia  is  determined  by  receiving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  con- 
verting the  chloride  of  ammoniiun  formed  into  bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  ammonium,  which  is  then  either  weighed  at  once,  or  ignited, 
and  weighed  as  metallic  platinum.  Many  nitrogenous  organic  compounds 
give  upon  ignition  with  soda-lime  no  ammonia,  but  yield  other  nitrogenous 
volatile  bases  free  from  oxygen ;  thus  indigo  blue  yields  aniline ;  narcotine, 
morphia,  quinine,  and  cinchona  yield  new  volatile  bases.  All  these  volatile 
bases  have,  like  ammonia,  the  property  of  forming  double  salts  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  bichloride  of  platinum.  Now,  it  would  be  commit- 
ting a  serious  blunder  to  take  these  double  salts  for  ammonio-bichloride  of. 
platinum,  weigh  them,  and  calculate  the  nitrogen  from  the  weight  found. 
By  igniting  them,  and  calculating  the  nitrogen  from  the  residuary  metallic 
platinum,  all  error  is  avoided,  as  these  bases,  like  ammonia,  contain  in  the 
platinum  salts  to  each  eq.  platinimi  1  eq.  nitrogen  (Liebig).  The  other 
parts  of  die  practical  process  (tiie  collection  and  determination  of  the 
ammonia)  require  no  theoretical  explanation. 

aa.  Requisites, 

1.  The  objects  enumerated  §  174,  for  weighing  and  mixing  the  sub- 
stance. 

2.  A  Combustion-tube  of  the  kind  described  §  174,  3 ;  length  about 
40  cm.,  width  about  12  mm.  The  combustion  is  effected  in  an  ordinarjf 
combustion  furnace  (§  174,  16). 

3.  SoDA-LiifE. — (§  66,  4.).  It  is  advisable  to  gently  heat  in  a  platinum 
or  porcelain  dish,  a  quantity  of  the  soda-lime  sufficient  to  fill  the  combus- 
tion tube,  so  as  to  have  it  perfectly  dry  for  the  process  of  combustion.  In 
the  analysis  of  non-volatUe  substances,  the  best  way  is  to  use  the  soda>* 
lime  while  still  warm. 

4.  Asbestos. — ^A  small  portion  of  this  substance  is  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible  previous  to  use. 

5.  A  Varrbntrapp  and  Will's  Bulb-apparatus. — This  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  shops.  Fig.  134  shows  its  form.  It  is  filled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  of  1*13  sp.  gr.  to  the  extent  indicated  ia  the  drawingi 
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either  hj  dippiog  tlie  point  into  the  acid,  and  appl^g  suction  to  d,  or 
by  means  of  a  pipette. 


Fig.  131. 
In  order  to  gnard  against  the  receding  of  thehydrochloric  acid  into  thecom- 
buBtion  tube,  Abehdt  and  Khop  have  suggested  the  form  indicated  fig.  1 35. 

6.  A  soft,  we!l- perforated  Cork,  which  fits  the  com- 
~"™1  bustion  tube  air-tight,  and  in  which  the  tube  d  of  the 

^i^  I     bulb  apparatus  fits  closely. 

\jF  /  7,  A  SocTiON-TUBE  filled  with  hydrate  of  potasn, 

^\     ^^      and  closed  at  the  anterior  end  with  a  perforated  cork, 
Si^     Vy      through  which  the  point  of  the  bulb  apparatus  passes. 
^"^^  The  reagents,  &c.,  required  for'  the  ulterior  treat- 

Tig.  13fi.  ment  of  the  fluid  obtained  in  the  process  of  combus- 

tion, are  omitted  here,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
them  ready  at  the  b^;inning  of  the  operation. 
Vb.  The  Process. 
The  combustion  tube  is  half  filled  with  soda-lime,  which  is  then  gra- 
dually transferred  to  the  perfectly  dry,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  substance 
permits,  rather  warm  mortar,  where  it  is  most  intimately  mixed  with  the 
weighed  substance  (comp.  §  174), forcible  presaure being carefiilly  avoided; 
a  layer  of  soda-lime,  occupying  about  3  cm.,  is  now  introduced  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  combustion  tube,  and  the  mixture  filled-in  aA«r ;  the 
latter,  which  will  occupy  about  20  cm.,  is  followed  by  a  hiyer  of  about 
5  cm.  of  soda-lime,  which  has  been  used  to  rinse  the  mortar,  and  this  again 
by  a  layer  of  1 2  cm.  of  purs  soda-lime,  leaving  thus  about  4  cm.  of  the 
tube  clear.  The  Cube  i^  then  closed  with  a  loose  plug  of  asbestos,  and  a 
free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  formed  by  a  few  gentle  taps ;  it  is  then 
connected  with  the  bulb  apparatus  by  means  of  the  perforated  cork,  and 
finally  placed  in'the  combustion  fiimace  (see  fig.  13-1). 

To  ascertain  whether  the  apparatus  closes  air-tight,  some  air  is  expelled 
by  holding  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  to  the  bulb  a,  and  the  apparatus 
observed,  to  see  whether  the  liquid  will,  upon  cooling,  permanently  assume 
a  hi^er  position  in  a  than  in  the  other  limb.  The  tube  is  tiien  gradually 
surrounded  with  ignited  charcoal,  commencing  at  the  anterior  part,  and 
pri^rcssiug  slowly  towards  the  tail,  the  operatiop  being  conducted  exactly 
as  in  an  ordinary  combustion  (§  174).  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tube  tolerably  hot  throughout  the  process,  since  this 
will  almost  entirely  prevent  the  passage  of  liquid  hydrocarbona,  the  presence 
of  which  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  would  be  inconvenient.  The  asbestos 
should  be  kept  sufficiently  hot  to  guard  against  its  retaining  water,  and 
with  this,  ammonia.  The  combustion  should  be  conducted  ao  as  to 
maintain  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  evolution  of  gas ;  there  is  DO  fear  of 
^ny  ammonia  escaping  unabsorbed,  even  if  the  evolutioa  is  rather  brisk ; 
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but  tlie  operator  must  constantly  be  on  his  guard  against  the  receding  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  which  inevitably  takes  place  the  very  moment  the 
evolution  of  gas  ceases,  and  this,  in  some  instances,  with  such  impetuosity 
as  to  force  the  acid  into  the  combustion  tube,  which  of  course  spoils  the 
whole  analysis.  When  operating  upon  compounds  abounding  in  nitrogen, 
even  the  greatest  care  in  conducting  the  proce^  would  prove  imavailing 
against  the  powerful  affinity  of  thiB  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  almost  pure 
ammoniacal  gas  in  the  tube.  This  difficulty  may  be  readily  met,  however, 
by  mixing  with  the  substance  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  which  will  give 
rise  to  the  evolution  of  more  permanent  gases  diluting  the  ammonia. 

When  the  tube  is  ignited  in  its  whole  length,  and  the  evolution  of  gas 
has  totally  ceased,*  the  point  of  the  combustion  tube  is  broken  off,  and 
air  to  the  extent  of  several  times  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  tube  is 
sucked  through  the  apparatus,  to  force  aU  the  rest  of  the  ammonia  into 
the  hydrochloric  acid ;  to  guard  against  the  inhalation  of  acid  fiimes,  the 
suction  tube  is  filled  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  or  a  small  aspirator  is 
used.j 

Liquid  nitrogenous  compounds  are  weighed  in  small  sealed  glass  bulbs, 
and  iJie  process  is  conducted  as  directed  §  180,  with  this  difEerence,  that 
soda-lime  is  substituted  for  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  advisable  to  employ 
tubes  of  greater  length  for  the  combustion  of  liquids  than  are  required  for 
solid  bodies.  The  best  method  of  conducting  the  operation,  is  to  heat  first 
about  one-third  of  the  tube  at  the  anterior  end,  and  then  to  force  the  liquid 
firom  the  bulbs  into  the  tube  by  heating  the  hinder  end  of  the  latter ;  the 
expelled  liquid  will  thus  become  diffused  in  the  central  part  of  the  tube, 
without  being  decomposed.  By  a  progressive  application  of  heat,  proceeding 
slowly  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  end,  a  steady  and  uniform  evolu- 
tion of  gas  may  be  easily  maintained. 

When  the  combustion  is  terminated,  the  bulb  apparatus  is  emptied, 
through  the  opening  at  the  point,  into  a  small  porcelain  dish,  and  rinsed 
with  water  untU  the  rinsings  cease  to  manifest  acid  reaction.  If  liquid 
hydrocarbons  have  been  formed,  the  fluid  is  passed  through  a  mois- 
tened filter  to  separate  them.  Solution  of  pure  bichloride  of  platinumj; 
in  excess,  is  added  to  the  fluid,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness on  a  water-bath ;  the  residue  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
2  volumes  of  strong  alcohol  and  1  volume  of  ether.  If  the  fluid  acquire 
a  bright  yellow  color,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  quantity 
of  bichloride  of  platinxmi  added  was  sufficient;  if  not,  a  iresh  portion 
(best  in  alcoholic  solution)   must  be  added.  ||      The  residuary  double 

*  This  18  indicated  by  the  white  color  which  the  mixture  reassumes  when  all  the 
carbon  deposited  on  the  surface  is  oxidized. 

f  The  suction  may  be  altogether  avoided  by  adopting  Bouis'  proposal,  and  placing 
a  layer  of  oxalate  of  lime,  drierl  at  llO'',  in  the  hind  part  of  the  tube. 

X  If  the  bichloride  of  platinum  contains  an  admixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  or 
chloride  of  ammonium,  an  exc<rss  of  nitrogen  is  the  result ;  if  it  contains  an  admixture 
of  nitric  acid,  this  will,  during  the  evapomtion,  cause  the  formation  of  chlorine  and 
the  consequent  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  ammonia,  and  accordingly  too  little 
nitrogen  will  be  obtained.  It  is  therefore  «lways  necessary  to  ascertain  the  purity  of 
the  bichloride  of  platinum. 

H  As  the  doubts  salts  of  platinum  with  some  of  the  volatile  bases  produced  in  the 
decomposition  of  many  nitrogenous  organic  substances  (see  above),  are  more  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum,  ether  mixed  only  with  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol  is  used  as  washing  fluid,  instead  of  the  ordinary  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  such  double  salts  of  platinum  are  present 
(A.  W.  Hofmann). 
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salt  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  is  finally  collected ^ 
upon  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  the  above-mentioned  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  dried,  and  weighed  (comp.  §  99,  2).  The  dried  filter  is  weighed 
best  between  two  close-fitting  watch-glasses  held  together  by  a  clasp.  The 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  so  obtained  ia  not 
invariably  of  a  fine  yellow  color,  but  sometimes  of  a  darker  or  brownish' 
yellow.  This  is  the  case  more  especially  with  difiicuMy  combustible  sub- 
stances abounding  in  carbon,  as  it  is  less  easy  in  such  cases  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  fiuid  hydrocarbons  which  blacken  the  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  process  of  evaporation.  Direct  experiments  have  proved,  however,  that 
this  coloration  does  not  perceptibly  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The 
purity  of  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  may  be 
ascertained  by  reducing  it  to  metallic  platinum,  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  §  99,  2. 

The  results  are  very  accurate ;  iisually  somewhat  too  low  rather  than 
too  high  (about  0*1 — to  0*2  per  cent.).  This  may  be  owing  to  traces  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  escaping  condensation  in  the  absorption  apparatus, 
and  being  carried  ofi*  with  the  permanent  gases;*  or  to  the  combustion 
being  incomplete,  nitrogenous  products  of  decomposition  being  evolved 
which  are  not  precipitated  by  bichloride  of  platinum;  or,  finally,  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  tube  being  too  strongly  heated,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  ammonia 
is  decomposed  into  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  that 
when,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  second  source  of  error,  you  provide  a 
longer  layer  of  granulated  soda-lime  (as  E.  Mulder  has  proposed)  yon 
increase  the  liability  to  error  fi*om  the  last  source  (W.  KKOpf ).  If  the 
restdts  are  too  high,  this  is  usually  owing  to  impurity  of  the  bichloride  of 
platinum. 

y.  P&ioot's  Modification  of  Varremtrafp  and  Will's  Method. 

§  187. 

The  essential  part  of  this  modification  consists  in  tliis,  tihat  the  ammonia 
generated  in  the  process  of  combustion  with  soda-lime,  is  received'  in  a 
measured  quantity  of  standard  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid ;  the  amount  of 
free  acid  remaining  is  then  determined  by  neutralizing  with  standard  solu- 
.tion  of  soda,  and  the  amount  of  the  acid  saturated  by  the  ammonia,  and 
accordingly  also  the  quantity  of  the  latter  foimd  from  the  difference 
(comp.  §  99,  8). 

The  most  convenient  way  is  to  use  the  normal  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid, 
(§  215).  10  c.  c.  of  this,  containing  0*63  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  or 
0'49  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  corresponding  accordingly  to  0*17  of 
ammonia,  or  0*14  of  nitrogen,  will  generally  suffice  for  the  analysis  of 
0*5  grm.  of  a  substance  containing  10 — 20  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

The  acid  may  be  placed  in  the  bulbs,  fig.  134  or  135.  In  this  case 
the  fiiiid  is  accurately  measured  off  into  a  beaker,  as  much  as  possible  is 
sucked  up  into  the  bulbs,  and  the  point  is  rinsed ;  after  the  combustion  the 
acid  is  emptied  into  the  same  beaker,  the  bulbs  are  rinsed,  and  the  liquid 
is  then  neutralized.  However,  the  receiver,  fig.  136,  is  more  suited  to 
the  purpose.      The  tube  a — ^previously  provided   with  the  caoutchouc 

*  On  this  account  Malder  replaces  the  so-called  nitrogen-balbe  by  a  U-tobe  con- 
taining broken  pieces  of  glass  moiittened  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

t  Chem.  Centralbl.  I860,  44. 
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Stopper  b — ^is  first  connected  by  the  aid  of  a  good  cork  with  the  combustion 
tube,  and  then  the  U-tube  c — ^having  been  charged  with  the  proper  quantity 
of  acid  from  a  Mohr^s  burette — ^is  added.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  combustion,  when  air  has  been  drawn 
through  the  apparatus,  the  tube  a  is  rinsed  into  the 
apparatus  c,  some  tincture  of  litmus  added,  and  solu- 
tion of  soda  run  into  the  tube  from  a  second  burette, 
until  the  acid  is  almost  blue.  Now  pour  the  contents  of 
the  apparatus  into  a  beaker,  rinse  with  water,  and  complete 
the  neutralization.  With  this  receiver  neither  receding 
nor  spirting  is  possible.  By  not  poiudng  out  the  fiuid  till 
the  point  of  saturation  is  nearly  attained,  you  require  less 
water  for  rinsing  the  tube.  The  solution  of  soda  must 
be  perfectly  free  from  carbonic  acid.  I  prefer  diluting 
it,  so  that  about  8  c.  c.  of  it  saturate  1  c.  c.  of  the  acid. 
This  method  is  particularly  well  suited  for  technical 
and  agriculturo-chemical  investigations.     With  accu-  Fig.  136. 

rate  measuring  vessels,   properly   prepared   standard 
fluids,  and  skilful  manipulation,  it  gives  results  hardly  less  accurate  than 
the  method  described  in  §  186. 

C.  Analysis  of  Organic  Compounds  containing  Sulphur. 

§  188. 

The  usual  method  of  determining  the  carbon  in  organic  bodies — viz., 
by  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  or  chromate  of  lead — would  give  re- 
sults too  high  in  the  analysis  of  compotmds  containing  sulphur ;  since- 
more  especially  if  oxide  of  copper  is  used — a  portion  of  the  sulphur  would 
be  converted  in  the  process  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  would  be  absorbed 
with  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  potash  bulbs.  To  remedy  this  defect,  v. 
LiEBiG  and  Wohler  interpose  between  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  and  tlie 
potash  bulbs  a  tube  10—20  cm.  long,  filled  with  perfectly  dry  binoxide 
of  lead.  This  means  is,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Carius,*  on  the 
one  hand  insufiicient  to  retain  all  the  sulphurous  acid  produced  in  the  case 
of  substances  rich  in  sulphur,  and,  on  die  other  hand,  it  is  prejudicial  to 
the  carbon  determination,  as  binoxide  of  lead  has  the  power  of  taking  up 
not  inconsiderable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  (Buns£n).  Carius  recom- 
mends to  burn  substances  containing  sulphur  in  a  tube  60 — 80  cm.  long, 
with  chromate  of  lead,  care  being  taken  that  the  anterior  10 — 20  cm.,  which 
contain  pure  chromate  of  lead,  are  never  heated  above  low  redness.  The 
chromate  of  lead  may  be  used  again  three  or  four  times  without  refusion ;  and, 
finally,  if  treated  by  Yohl's  method  (p.  93),  it  is  just  as  fit  for  use  as  if  it  had 
not  been  employed  for  the  combustion  of  a  substance  containing  sulphur. 

With  regard  to  Cloez's  method  of  treating  the  bodies  in  question,  see 
§  192.  The  presence  of  sulphur  demands  no  modification  in  the  processes 
described  §§  185,  186,  and  187,  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen.  In 
substances  containing  oxygen  in  presence  of  sulphur,  the  oxygen  is  estimated 
from  the  loss. 

As  regards  the  estimation  of  the  sulphur  in  organic  compounds,  that 
element  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  bar}'ta,  into 
which  it  may  be  converted  either  in  the  dry  or  in  the  wet  way. 

*  Aonal.  d.  Chem.  u.  PhArm.  116,  28. 
II.  K  K 
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a.  Methods  m  the  Dry  Way* 

1.  Method  suitahley  more  particularly ^  to  determine  the  Sulphur  in  non- 
volatile Substances  poor  in  Sulphur,  e.g,,  in  the  so-called  Protein  Com- 
pounds (v.  LiEBio). 

Put  some  lumps  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  (§66, 
6,  Cy)  into  a  capacious  silver  dish,  add  ^  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  fuse 
the  mixture,  vrith  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water.  When  the  mass  ia 
cold,  add  to  it  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely  pulverized  substance,  fuse 
over  the  lamp,  stir  with  a  silver  spatula,  and  increase  the  heat,  continuing 
the  operation  until  the  color  of  the  m&aa  shows  that  the  carbon  separated 
at  first  has  been  completely  consumed.  Should  this  occupy  too  much 
time,  you  may  accelerate  it  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  potassa  in  small 
portions.  Let  the  mass  cool,  then  dissolve  in  water,  supersaturate  the 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  capacious  beaker  covered  with  a  glaas 
dish,  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium.  Wash  the  precipitate  well 
with  boiling  water,  first  by  decantation,  then  on  the  filter.  Dry  and  ignite. 
Treat  the  ignited  sulphate  of  baryta  as  directed  p.  266 ;  if  this  latter 
operation  is  omitted,  the  result  is  almost  always  too  high. 

2.  Method  adapted  more  particularly  for  the  Analysis  of  non-volatile  ordifft- 
cultly  volatile  Substances  containing  more  than  6  per  cent,  of  Sulphur  (Koube\). 

Introduce  into  the  posterior  part  of  a  straight  combustion  tube,  J  40 — 45 
cm.  long,  a  layer,  7 — -8  cm.  long,  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  8  parts  of  pure 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1  part  pf  pure  chlorate  of  potassa,  |{  bailer 
this  introduce  the  weighed  substance,  then  another  layer,  7  or  8  cm.  long, 
of  the  same  mixture ;  mix  the  organic  compound  intimately  with  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  by  means  of  the  mixing  wire 
(fig.  112,  p.  468)  ;  fill  up  the  still  vacant  part  of  the  tube  with  anhydrous 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  mixed  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potassa.  Clear  a 
toid£  passage  from  end  to  end  by  a  few  gentle  taps,  place  the  tube  in  a 
combustion  furnace,  heat  the  anterior  part  to  redness,  and  then,  progress- 
ing slowly  towards  the  posterior  part,  proceed  to  surroimd  with  red-hot 
charcoal  the  part  occupied  by  the  mixture.  In  the  analysis  of  substances 
abounding  in  carbon,  it  is  advisable  to  introduce  into  the  posterior  part  of 
the  tube  a  few  lumps  of  pure  chlorate  of  potassa,  to  insure  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  carbon,  and  perfect  conversion  into  sulphates  of  the  com- 
pounds of  potassa  with  the  lower  oxides  of  sulphur  that  may  have  formed. 
The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  contents  of  the  tube  is  determined  as  in  1. 

3.  Method  adapted  for  the  Analysis  both  of  non-volatile  and  volatile 
Substances,  but  more  especially  the  latter  (Debus1[). 

Dissolve  1  eq.  (149  parts)  of  bichromate  of  potassa  purified  by  recrystalli- 
zation,  and  2  eq.  of  carbonate  of  soda  (106  parts),  in  water,  evaporate  the 
solution  to  dryness,  reduce  the  lemon-colored  saline  mass  (KO,  CrO,  +  NaO, 
CrO,  +  NaO,  CO,)  to  powder,  heat  to  intense  redness  in  a  Hessian  crucible, 
and  transfer  still  hot  to  a  filling  tube  (fig.  109,  p.  466).**  When  the  powder 

• 

*  Coup.  6,  2,  /3.  +  Supplemeote  zum  Handworterbuch,  205. 

X  Sealed  and  rounded  at  the  end  like  a  test  tube. 
y  Instead  of  this  mixture  J.  T.  Hobson  employed  one  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  Quart.  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  10,  55. 

^  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phami.  76,  90. 
**  The  saline  mass  must  always  first  be  tested  for  sulphur.    For  this  purpose  a  small 
portion  of  it  is  reduced  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  chloride  of  barium  added, 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  12  hours  at  rest.     No  trace  of  a  precipitate  should 
be  discernible. 
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is  cold,  introduce  a  layer  of  it,  7 — 10  cm.  long,  into  a  common  combustion 
tube ;  then  introduce  the  substance,  and  after  this  another  layer,  7 — 10  cm. 
long,  of  the  powder.     Mix  intimately  by  means  of  the  mixing  wire,  then 
fill  the  still  unoccupied  part  of  the  tube  with  the  saline  mixture,  and  apply 
heat  as  in  an  ordinary  ultimate  analysis.     When  the  entire  mass  is  heated 
to  redness,  conduct  a  slow  stream  of  dry  oxygen  gas  over  it  for  ^ — 1  hoi*. 
When  cold,  wipe  the  ash  off  the  tube,  cut  the  latter  into  several  pieces  over 
a  Bheet  of  paper,  and  treat  them  in  a  beaker  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  dissolve  the  saline  mass.    Add  hydrochloric  acid  in  tolerable  excess, 
then  some  alcohol,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  solution  shows  a  beautiful 
gceen  color ;  filter  off  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion (this  contains  sulphuric  acid) ;  wash  first  with  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  alcohol,  dry,  and  transfer  to  a  platinum  crucible; 
add  the  filter  ash,  mix  with  1  part  of  chlorate  and  2  parts  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  (or  soda),  and  ignite  until  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  complet3ly 
converted  into  alkaline  chromate.     Dissolve  the  fused  mass  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  reduce  by  heating  with  alcohol ;  add  the  solution  to  the 
fluid  filtered  from  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling, 
and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of  barium.     Debus' s  test- 
analyses  were  very  satisfactory;  thus  he  obtained  99*76  and  99*50  of  sul- 
phur for  100,  again  30*2  of  sulphur  in  xanthogenamide  for  30*4,  <&c. 

4.  Method  equally  adapted  for  the  Analysis  of  Solid  and  Liquid  Vola- 
tile Compounds.     (W.  J.  Russell;*  suggested  by  Bunsen.) 

Introduce  into  a  combustion  tube,  40  cm.  long,  sealed  at  the  posterior 
end,  first  2 — 3  grm.  pure  oxide  of  mercury,  then  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  oxide  of  mercury  and  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed  with 
the  substance,  and  fill  up  die  tube  with  carbonate  of  soda  mixed  with  a 
little  oxide  of  mercury.  Connect  the  open  end  of  the  tube  with  a  gas 
delivery  tube  dipping  under  water,  to  effect  the  condensation  of  the  mer- 
curial fumes.  Place  a  screen  in  front  of  the  part  of  the  tube  oocupied  by 
the  substance,  then  heat  the  anterior  part  to  bright  redness,  and  maintain 
this  temperature  during  the  entire  process.  At  the  same  time,  heat  another 
portion  of  the  tube,  nearer  to  the  end,  but  not  to  the  same  degree  of  in- 
tensity, so  that  there  may  be  alternate  parts  in  the  tube  in  which  the  oxide 
of  mercury  is  lefl  undecomposed.  When  the  part  before  the  screen  is  at 
bright  redness,  remove  the  screen,  heat  the  mixture  containing  the  sub- 
stance, regulating  the  application  of  heat  so  as  to  insure  complete  decom- 
position in  the  course  of  10 — 15  minutes,  and  heat  at  the  same  time  the 
still  unheated  parts  of  the  tube,  and  lastly  also  the  pure  oxide  of  mercury 
at  the  extreme  end.  The  gas  must  be  tested  from  time  to  time,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  contains  free  oxygen.  Dissolve  the  contents  of  the  tube 
in  water,  add  some  chloride  of  mercury,  to  decompose  the  sulphide  of 
sodium  which  may  have  formed,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  oxidize  the 
sulphide  of  mercury  which  may  have  formed,  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  and 
finally  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of  barium.  W.  J.  Russell 
obtained  by  this  method  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  analysis  of  pure 
sulphur,  suiphocyanide  of  potassium,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

6.  Methods  in  the  Wet  Way. 

1.  According  to  RivoT,  Beudant,  and  DAQUiN,f  the  sulphur  in  organic 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  7,  212. 
t  CoDip.  read.  37,  835 ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  61,  135. 
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compounds  may  be  readily  determined  by  heating  with  pure  solution  of 
potassa,  adding  2  volmnes  of  water  and  conducting  chlorine  into  the  fluid. 
When  the  oxidation  is  effected,  the  solution  is  acidified  and  freed  from  the 
excess  of  chlorine  by  application  of  heat,  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
precipitated  with  chloride  of  barium.  Mr.  C.  J.  Merz,  in  my  laboratory, 
h^  employed  both  this  method  and.v.  Liebig^s  (a,  1)  in  the  analysis  of 
fine  horn  shavings.     The  process  appears  convenient  and  exact.* 

2.  Afler  CARius.t  This  chemist  has  made  the  determination  of  sulphur 
(phosphorus,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  arsenic  and  other  metals)  the 
subject  of  a  comprehensive  investigation.  To  him  we  owe  the  following 
methods,  which  in  skilful  hands  are  not  difficult,  and  which  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  those  already  described  especially  in  this,  that  the  amounts 
of  reagents  brought  into  play  are  not  so  large,  a  moderate  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  being  usually  employed.  The  very  numerous  test-analyses  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  as  regards  accuracy. 

a.  Method^  suitable  for  all  bodies  containing  Sulphur  (organic  and  in- 
organic) with  the  exception  of  those  which  yield  an  Ether  of  Sulphurous  Acid 
on  Oxidation  with  Nitric  Acid  at  the  ordinary  pressure. 

'15  to  '40  grm.  substance  is  taken.  Fluids 
are  introduced  into  a  glass  bulb  as  described 
p.  474.  Fig.  137  represents  a  bulb  filled  with 
fiuid.  The  quantity  of  air  enclosed  should  be 
smaU,  the  ends  must  be  bent  and  very  thin  in 
the  glass.  In  the  case  of  solid  bodies,  a  small 
bulb- tube  (fig.  138)  is  used  of  thin  glass  and 
with  a  neck  2  or  3  mm.  wide.  The  tube  is 
first  weighed,  and  then  the  bulb  is  nearly  filled 
with  the  powdered  substance.  The  tube  is  re- 
weighed  and  sealed  o£E  as  in  fig.  139,  care  being 
taken,  that  while  none  of  the  substance  is  de- 
composed, at  the  same  time  only  a  slight  amoimt 
of  air  is  enclosed. 

The  bulb  thus  prepared  is  introduced,  to- 
gether with  a  sufficiency  of  piu-e  nitric  acid,  into 
a  tube  of  Bohemian  potash  glass,  sealed  roimd  at 
one  end,  of  10 — 12  mm.  inner  diameter,  and  of 
such  a  length  that  when  sealed  up  it  may  be  at 
most  only  half  filled.  The  upper  end  of  the 
tube  is  then  thickened  before  the  lamp,  as  re- 
presented fig.  140,  and  afterwards  drawn  out 
at  a  to  a  thick-walled  capillary  tube. 

As  regards  the  amoimt  of  nitric  acid  to  be 
employed,  we  must  first  calculate  how  much 
oxygen  the  substance  to  be  oxidized  requires. 
We  then  take  as  much  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.  as  contains  4  times  the 
required  amount  of  available  oxygen,  reckoning  that  all  5  of  the  eq.  of 
oxygen  in  NO,  are  available  (1  grm.  nitric  acid  of  1-2  sp.  gr.  contains 

*  Two  ezperimentB  were  made  with  each  method,  on  horn  dried  at  100**.  The  per^ 
oentages  obtained  were  as  follows  : — By  y.  Liebig^s  method,  8 '87  and  3*346  ;  by  the 
preseiit  method,  8*31  and  8*83. 

t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  116,  11. 
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0'215  gna.  of  such  oxygen).  Bodies  which  require  the  least  oxygen  must 
therefore  be  Airniahed  with  20  times,  and  those  which  require  the  most 
oxygen,  with  60  times  their  weight  of  uitiic  acid  of  the  said  gravity. 

'The  tube,  after  being  filled  and  drawn  out  as  directed,  is 
held  round  the  middle  with  a  holder,  and  the  fluid  is  heated 
to  boiling  by  moving  the  tube  lengthwise  backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  flame  tiU  the  nitric  acid  vapor  issues 
vritfa  violence.  As  soon  as  the  air  has  been  thus  driven  out 
of  the  tube,  tlie  capillary  tube  is  sealed.  Allow  to  cool 
slightly  and  then  shake  tiU  tlie  two  points  of  the  bulb  con- 
taining the  substance  are  broken,  openings  being  formed  at 
both  ends  about  1  mm.  wide  :  this  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
effect  a  rapid  and  complete  oxidation.  When  shaking  a 
cold  tubeof  die  above  description,  i.e.,  containing  a  fluid  and 
a  vacuous  space,  the  fluid  beats  hard  against  the  glass,  and 
the  point  of  the  capillary  end  is  liable  to  break  if  it  is  not 
very  narrow  (like  an  ordinary  thermometer  tube)  and  is  not 
tolerably  thick-walled.  The  glass  tube  is  now  inserted  into 
an  iron  tube,  and  cautiously  heated  in  an  air,  paraffin,  or 
metal  bath,  the  iron  tnbe  bemg  only  loosely  closed  in  front, 
and  provision  being  made  (by  inverting  a  wooden  box  over 
the  bath,  or  by  some  other  contrivance),  so  that  if  an  explo- 
sion should  happen  it  may  do  no  damage.  I  use,  myself,  in 
such  experimenW  a  copper  box  with  four  pieces  of  wrought- 
irOQ  gas  pipe  riveted  into  it.  This  is  filled  with  paraffin  into 
which  a  thermometer  dips. 

Carius  employs  the  sheet  iron  air-bath  figured  below;  it 
also  contains  four  tubes. 

The  heat  is  maintained  at  120°  to  140°,  according  to  the 
difEcul^  of  effecting  oxidation ;  in  the  case  of  very  difficultly 
oxidizable  substances  it  is  finally  raised  to  180°,  and  continu^ 
1  to  8  hours.  The  tube  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the 
point  heated  cautiously  to  drive  away  all  the  fluid  it  con- 
tains. The  extreme  point  is  aflerwards  heated  to  redness  ;  Fig.  UO. 
the  glass  becomes  blown  out,  and  the  gases  escape.  If  yon 
are  io  doubt  as  to  whether  the  oxidation  has  been  completed,  seal  the  point 
again  as  soon  as  tlie  gases  have  escaped,  and  heat  once  more.     If,  when 
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the  point  is  opened,  no  more  gases  stream  out,  the  oxidation  is  finished. 
Now  empty  the  tube,  rinse  it,  dilute  and  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  by 
precipitation  with  chloride  of  barium.  The  ignited  sulphate  of  baryta 
must  be  purified  as  directed  p.  266,  before  it  can  be  weighed. 

/3.  Method,  which  is  to  be  employed  in  the  cases  excluded  from  a. 

For  those  bodies  whose  sulphur  cannot  be  completely  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid  by  nitric  acid  under  the  circumstances  given  in  a,  Carius 
employs  a  process  of  oxidation,  in  which  the  object  is  chiefly  attained  in 
the  dry  way.  The  substance  is  dissolyed  in  about  20  times  its  weight 
of  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  the  fluid  is  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  aoda^ 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  the  extent  of  1 J  times  the  weight 
of  the  substance,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  silver  dish,  the 
residue  heated  gently  to  calm  fiision,  dissolved  in  water,  and  neutralized 
with  nitric  acid.  Finally,  add  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  highly 
dilute  hot  fluid,  to  remove  any  silv.er  that  may  have  been  taken  up  from 
the  dish,  filter,  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  this  method  with  ethylsulphite  of  ammonia,  naphthylsulphite  of 
soda,  bisulphide  of  cacodyl,  &c.,  were  very  satisfactory. 


Substances  leaving  an  ash  on  incineration,  and  which  may  therefore  be 
presumed  to  contain  sulphates,  are  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solu- 
tion obtained  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  with  chloride  of  barium. 
If  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  forms,  the  sulphur  contained  in  it 
is  deducted  fi*om  the  quantity  found  by  one  of  the  methods  described  above ; 
the  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  sulphur  which  the  analysed  sab- 
stance  contains  in  organic  combination. 

D.  Determination  of  Phosphorus  in  Organic  Compocnds. 

§  189. 

Mulder,  who  has  occupied  himself  niuch  with  the  determination  of 
phosphorus  in  organic  substances,  recommends  the  following  method : — 

Dissolve  a  weighed  portion  of  the  substance  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
acid ;  filter,  if  necessary,  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid  which  the 
fluid  may  contain,  by  Berthier's  method  (§  134,  I.,  d).  Boil  another 
weighed  portion  of  the  substance  with  nitric  acid,  and  treat  the  fluid  in 
the  same  way  as  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  If  you  find  in  both  cases 
the  same  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  substance  contains  the  phos- 
phorus only  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid ;  but  if  you  obtain  a  larger 
proportion  of  acid  in  the  second  experiment  than  in  the  first,  the  difference 
indicates  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  the  nitric 
acid  upon  phosphorus  contained  in  the  analysed  compound  in  the  im- 
Qxidized  state. 

The  phosphorus  cannot  be  determined  by  incineration  of  the  substance 
and  examination  of  the  ash.  Vitellin,  which,  when  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  gives  3  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  yields  barely  0*3  per  cent,  of  ash 
(v.  Baumhauer). 

The  methods  described  in  §  188,  a,  1,  2,  4,  and  h,  1  and  2,  may  also 
be  employed  to  determine  the  total  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  organic 
fiubstances. 

Carius  effects  the  oxidation  by  the  method  §  188,  5,  2,  a,  or — ^if  neces- 
sary— /^,  neutralizes  the  acid  Bolution  with  ammonia,  adds  chloride  of 
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ammonium  and  then  precipitates  the  phosphoric  acid  at  once  as  ammonio- 
phosphate  of  magnesia  (§  134,  b).  If  the  substance  contains  sulphur  as 
well  as  phosphorus,  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  first  with  chloride  of 
barium,  then  remove  the  excess  of  baryta  by  sidphuric  acid,  concentrate 
by  evaporation,  and  finally  determine  the  phosphoric  acid. 

• 

E.  Analysis  of  Organic  Substances  containing  Chlorine, 

Bromine,  or  Iodine. 

§  190. 

Substances  containing  Bromine  and  Iodine  are  analysed  generally  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  containing  Chlorine, 

Those  portions  of  the  following  §  which  are  enclosed  between  square 
brackets  refer  exclusively  to  combinations  of  Iodine  or  Bromine^  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  combustion  of  organic  substances  containing  chlorine  with  oxide 
of  copper  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  subchloride  of  copper,  which, 
were  the  process  conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  would  condense  in  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  would  thus  vitiate  the  determination  of  the 
hydrogen.  This  and  every  other  error  may  be  prevented  by  the  employment 
of  chromate  of  lead  (§  176).  The  chlorine  is,  in  that  case,  converted 
into  chloride  of  lead,  and  retained  in  that  form  in  the  combustion  tube. 

If  the  combustion  is  effected  with  oxide  of  copper  in  a  current  of 
oxygen,  the  subchloride  of  copper  is  decomposed  by  the  oxygen,  oxide  of 
copper  and  free  chlorine  being  formed ;  the  latter  is  retained  partly  in  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  partly  in  the  potash  bulbs.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  StAdeler*  proposes  to  fill  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  with  clean 
copper  turnings ;  iJiese  must  be  kept  red-hot  during  the  combustion,  and 
the  current  of  oxygen  must  be  arrested  the  moment  they  begin  to  oxidize. 
K.  KRAUTf' observes  with  reference  to  this  process  that  it  is  well  to  place  a 
roll  of  silver  foil  about  5  inches  long  in  front  of  the  layer  of  metallic 
copper.  In  the  absence  of  the  silver  the  transmission  of  oxygen  has  to 
be  conducted  with  caution,  in  order  that  no  chlorine  may  be  expelled  from 
the  subchloride  of  copper  first  formed,  but  by  adopting  Kraut's  recom- 
mendation we  may  continue  passing  the  gas  without  fear  till  it  escapes  free 
from  the  potash  tube.  [In  the  case  of  substances  containing  iodine,  it  is 
needless  to  employ  metallic  copper  as  well  as  silver  foil.]  The  silver  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again,  but  at  last  requires  ignition  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen.  According  to  A.  Volcker,J  the  evolution  of  chlorine  may  be 
prevented  by  mixing  the  oxide  of  copper  with  ^  oxide  of  lead. 

[In  the  analysis  of  bodies  containing  bromine  the  above  methods  do  not 
always  answer,  v.  Gorup-Besanez||  satisfied  himself  of  this  by  analysing 
dibromoty rosin.  Whether  this  body  was  burnt  with  chromate  of  lead, 
with  a  mixture  of  chromate  of  lead  and  chromate  of  potash,  with  oxide  of 
copper  and  oxygen  and  an  anterior  layer  of  chromate  of  lead,  with  an 
anterior  layer  of  copper  turnings,  whether  mixed  or  in  the  platinum 
boat,  in  whichever  way  the  analysis  was  performed  the  carbonic  acid 
always  came  out  several  per-cents  too  low,  because  metallic  bromide  was 
formed,  which  fiised  and  enclosed  carbon,  thereby  preventing  its  oxidation. 
The  following  process,  on  the  contrary,  yielded  good  results : — ^Into  a  com- 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  69,  885.  +  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Ohem.  %  242. 

t  Cbem.  Gaz.  1849,  245.  Il  Zeitschrift  f.  aoalyt.  Chem.  1,  439. 
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bustion  tube  drawn  out  to  a  long  point,  introduce  first  a  three-inch  layer 
of  oxide  of  copper,  then  a  plug  of  asbestos,  then  a  mixture  of  the  sub- 
stance (finely  powdered)  witJi  about  an  equal  weight  of  well-dried  oxide 
of  lead  in  a  porcelain  boat ;  again  a  plug  of  asbestos,  then  granulated  oxide 
of  copper,  then  chromate  of  lead  or  copper  turnings.  First  heat  the  an- 
terior and  then  the  posterior  layers  to  ignition,  and  warm  the  part,  where 
the  boat  is,  very  cautiously  and  gradually ;  everything  combustible  distils 
over,  arrives  at  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  is  there 
burnt.  In  the  boat  nothing  remains  but  a  mixture  of  bromide  and  oxide 
of  lead.  Complete  the  combustion  with  oxygen,  taking  care  not  to  heat 
the  point  where  the  boat  is  too  strongly,  nor  to  continue  the  transmission 
of  oxygen  longer  than  necessary.  Observe  also  that  no  bromide  of  copper 
sublimes  into  the  chloride  of  csJcium  tube.] 

As  r^ards  the  determination  of  the  chlorine  itself,  this  is  usually  effected 
either  (a)  by  igniting  the  substance  with  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  by 
which  process  all  the  chlorine  is  obtained  as  chloride,  or  (b)  by  oxidizing 
the  sul^tance  with  nitric  acid,  &c.,  in  a  sealed  tube. 

a.  As  chlorine-free  lime  is  easily  obtainable  (by  burning  marble),  this 
body  is  usually  preferred  to  effect  the  decomposition.  It  must  always  be 
tested  for  chlorine  previous  to  use. 

Introduce  into  a  combustion  tube,  about  40  cm.  long,  the  posterior  end 
of  which  is  sealed  and  rounded  like  a  test  tube,  a  layer  of  lime,  6  cm. 
long,  then  the  substance,  after  this  another  layer  of  lime,  6  cm.  long,  and 
mix  with  the  wire ;  fill  the  tube  almost  to  the  mouth  with  lime,  clear  a 
free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  by  a  few  gentle  taps,  and  apply  heat  in 
the  usual  way.  Volatile  fluids  are  introduced  into  the  tube  in  small  glass 
bulbs.  When  the  decomposition  is  terminated,  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (§  141).  Kolbe 
recommends  the  following  process  to  obtain  the  contents  of  the  combustion 
tube  : — When  the  decomposition  is  completed,  remove  the  charcoal,  insert  a 
cork  into  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  remove  every  particle  of  ash,  and 
immerse  the  tube  still  hot,  with  the  sealed  end  downwards,  into  a  beaker 
filled  two-thirds  with  distilled  water ;  the  tube  breaks  into  n:iany  pieces, 
and  the  contents  are  then  more  readily  acted  upon.  As  in  this  method  the 
ignition  of  compounds  abounding  in  nitrogen  may  be  attended  with  for- 
mation of  cyanide  of  calcium  or  cyanide  of  sodium,  the  separation  of  the 
chloride  and  cyanide  of  silver,  if  required,  is  to  be  effected  by  the  process 
given  in  §  169,  6,  b  (Neubauer  and  Keener*).  In  the  analysis  of  acid 
organic  compounds  containing  chlorine  {e.g.,  chlorospiroylic  acid),  the  chlo- 
rine may  often  be  determined  in  a  simpler  manner,  viz.,  by  dissolving  the 
substance  under  examination  in  an  excess  of  dilute  solution  of  potassa, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the  residue,  by  which  means  the  whole 
of  the  chlorine  present  is  converted  into  a  soluble  chloride  (Lowig). 

b.  Carius  has  found  that  the  method  already  described  §  188,  b,  2,  a, 
answers  also  for  the  determination  of  chlorine.  His  original  process  was 
to  open  the  tube  after  the  oiddation  had  been  effected,  imder  a  solution  of 
sulphite  of  soda  cautiously ;  but  he  has  subsequently  published  an  im- 
provement upon  this.f  A  slight  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  the 
substance  and  the  nitric  acid  before  digestion.  The  whole  of  the  chlorine 
of  the  organic  substance  is  separated  as  chloride  of  silver.  [Bromic  or 
iodic  acids  cannot  form,  as  the  nitrous  acid  simultaneously  generated  would 

*  Annal.  d.  Ghem.  u.  Pharm.  101,  324,  Ui.  f  K.  Jahrb.  t  Pharm.  16,  283. 
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reduce  tbem.]  The  decomposition  of  organic  substances  takes  place  with 
extraordinary  ease  in  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver — with  most  bodies, 
partially  at  least,  even  in  the  cold.  In  the  case  of  aromatic  compounds 
the  full  separation  of  the  halogens  is  more  difficult ;  with  such  bodies  it  is 
advisable  to  make  an  addition  of  bichromate  of  potassa.  The  oxidation 
then  takes  place  readily  and  completely  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  chromic 
acid.  The  chromate  of  silver,  which  in  this  case  is  separated  at  the  same 
time,  is  completely  removed  with  ease,  by  diluting  the  acid  fluid  consider- 
ably and  heating  before  filtering  off  the  chloride  of  silver.  The  precipitate 
of  chloride  of  silver  is  weighed  in  all  cases  with  the  broken  bulb,  the 
weight  of  the  latter  being  subsequently  deducted.  Garius  recommends, 
before  filtering  off,  to  neutralize  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  nitric  acid 
with  pure  carbonate  of  soda. 

c.  In  more  readily  decomposable  compounds,  e,g.^  in  the  substitution 
products  of  acids,  the  halogen  may  also  be  determined  by  decomposing 
the  substance  by  contact  during  several  hours  with  water  and  sodium 
amalgam,  acidifying  the  fluid  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  with 
silver  solution  (Kekul^*). 

F.  Analysis  of  Organic  (Compounds  coNTAiNiNa  Inorganic  Bodies. 

§  191. 

In  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds  containing  inorganic  bodies,  it  is, 
of  course,  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  the  latter  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  determination  of  the  carbon,  &c.,  as  otherwise  the  amount 
of  the  organic  body  whose  constituents  have  fiirnished  the  carbonic  acid, 
water,  &c.,  not  being  known,  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  oxygen 
from  the  loss. 

If  the  substances  in  question  are  salts  or  similar  compounds,  their  bases 
are  determined  by  the  methods  given  in  the  Fourth  Section  ;  but  in  cases 
where  the  inorganic  bodies  are  of  a  nature  to  be  regarded  more  or  less  as 
impurities  {e.g.,,  the  ash  in  coal),  they  may  usually  be  determined  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  the  combustion  of  a  weighed  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance in  an  obliquely  placed  platinum  crucible,  or  in  a  platinum  dish, 
with  use  of  a  cylinder  to  promote  the  draught  (see  "  Analysis  of  Ashes"). 
In  the  analysis  of  substances  containing  fusible  salts,  even  long-continued 
ignition  will  oflen  fail  to  effect  complete  combustion,  as  the  carbon  is  pro- 
tected by  the  fused  salt  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen.  In  such  cases,  the 
best  way  to  effect  the  purpose  is  to  carbonize  the  substance,  treat  the  mass 
with  water,  and  incinerate  the  imdissolved  residue ;  the  aqueous  solution 
is,  of  course,  likewise  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  weight  of  the  residue 
added  to  that  of  the  ash  (comp.  "  Analysis  of  Ashes"). 

If  organic  compoimds  whose  ash  contains  potassa,  soda,  baryta,  lime,  or 
strontia,  are  burnt  with  oxide  of  copper,  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  evolved 
remains  combined  with  the  bases.  As,  in  many  cases,  the  amoimt  of  car- 
bonic acid  thus  retained  is  not  constant,  and  the  results  are,  moreover, 
more  accurate  if  the  whole  amount  of  the  carbon  is  expelled  and  weighed 
as  carbonic  acid,  the  oxide  of  copper  is  mixed  with  substances  which  will 
effect  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonates  at  a  high  temperature,  e.g.^ 
teroxide  of  antimony,  phosphate  of  copper,  boracic  acid  (Fremt),  &c.  ; 
or  the  combustion  is  effected  with  chromate  of  lead,  with  addition  of  -^ 

*  Jahretb.  v.  Kopp.  u.  Will  1861,  832. 
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of  bichromate  of  potassa,  according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  176.  The 
latter  method  deserves  the  preference.  Accurate  experiments  have  shown 
that  in  this  case  not  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid  remains  with  the  bases. 

If  the  substance  is  weighed  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  boat,  and  the 
combustion  is  effected  according  to  §  178,  the  ash,  carbon,  and  hydrogen 
may  be  determined  in  one  portion.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  ash  is  added  to  that  found  by  the  process  of  combustion ;  if 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  ash  cannot  be  caJculated,  as  in  the  case  of  car- 
bonates of  the  alkalies,  it  may  be  determined  by  means  of  fused  borax 
(§  139,  n.,  c). 

In  burning  substances  containing  mercury,  the  arrival  of  any  of  the 
metal  at  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  may  be  prevented  by  having  a  layer 
!of  copper-turnings  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  combustion  tube,  and  by 
'jiot  allowing  the  foremost  portion  to  get  too  hot. 

Substances  with  radicids  containing  metals,  or  substances  containing 
volatile  metals,  may  be  analysed  extremely  well  by  the  method  of  Carius 
(§  188,  b,  2,  a).  The  metals  are  determined  in  the  nitric  acid  solution 
produced.  If  the  bodies  also  contain  sulphur  or  chlorine  we  may  separate 
the  metals  with  carbonate  of  soda  (supposing,  of  course,  that  they  are  pre- 
cipitable  by  this  reagent),  and  then  determine  the  acid  in  the  filtrate. 
The  matter  takes  a  somewhat  dubious  form,  when  insoluble  precipitates 
(such  as  sulphate  of  baryta)  are  produced  by  the  oxidation ;  we  must  then 
pick  out  the  fragments  of  glass,  which  is  not  difficult,  if  they  are  large. 
Otherwise  the  precipitate,  together  with  the  small  pieces  of  glass,  must  be 
subjected  to  a  separate  analysis. 
• 

Supplement  <o  §§  171 — 191. 

§  192. 

The  Process  for  the  Determination  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and 

Nitrogen,  as  modified  by  Clobz.* 

This  method  is  applicable  to  solid  or  fluid,  non-volatile  or  volatile 
bodies,  whether  they  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only,  or 
whether  they  contain  also  nitrogen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or 
inorganic  bodies. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  reserve  all  consideration  of  this  process  for  the 
present  supplement,  so  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  present  the  method  in  a 
connected  form.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  method,  which  in 
general  is  modelled  after  that  described  in  §  178,  consists  in  this,  that  the  glass 
combustion  tube  and  the  oxygen  are  replaced  by  a  wrought  iron  pipe  and 
piu-ified  air  respectively.  In  consequence  of  the  first  change  the  apparatus 
can  be  used  again  and  again,  and  is  therefore  especially  suited  for  exten- 
sive series  of  experiments  of  scientific  or  technical  interest.  The  accuracy 
of  the  method  has  been  fully  proved  by  numerous  test-analyses  of  the 
most  various  kinds.  The  great  majority  of  the  results  obtained  are 
thoroughly  satisfactory. 

The  combustion  tube  A  B  (fig.  142)  is  of  wrought  iron,  20 — 22  ram- 
in  diameter  and  115  cm.  long.  Both  ends  project  20  cm.  firom  the  fur- 
nace. The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  oxidize  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  by 
heating  it  to  redness  and  transmitting  a  current  of  steam.  As  soon  as  the 
object  is  fully  accomplished,  fill  the  middle  part  of  the  tube,  between  E  and  JF*, 

*  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Fhys.  S^.  III.  68,  394. 
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with  a  long  layer  of  strongly  Ignited  ooarse  oxide  of  copper, 
keeping  it  in  its  place  with  spirals  of  copper  foil  superficially 
oxidized.  The  empty  portions  of  the  tube,  F  B  and  A  E,  are 
destined  to  receive  long  semicylindrical  boats  of  strong  sheet 
iron,  which  can  be  pushed  in  and  drawn  out  by  means  of  iron 
wires  &stened  to  the  end  of  each.  The  boat  to  be  placed  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tube  at  D  is  20  cm.  long ;  in  the  combus- 
tion of  substances  containio^  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  it  is 
filled  with  coarse  oxide  of  copper,  or — ^if  the  substance  is  readily 
combustible — ^this  boat  is  left  out ;  in  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous 
bodies,  the  boat  is  filled  with  fireshly-reduced  copper-turnings ; 
and  in  the  analysis  of  bodies  containing  sulphur  or  chlorine  the 
boat  is  filled  with  red  lead  or  with  chromate  of  lead.  The  boat 
to  be  placed  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  tube  at  C  J^  is  30  cm. 
long.  In  the  combustion  of  substances  containing  only  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  it  is  filled  with  moderately  ignited  oxide 
of  copper;  in  the  analysis  of  substances  containing  sulphur, 
chlorine,  or  bromine,  it  is  filled  with  fused  and  powdered  chromate 
of  lead.  To  collect  the  water  produced  in  the  combustion,  Cloez 
uses  a  U-tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice  moistened  with 
sulphuric  acid,  then  follow  the  potash  bulbs  and  a  U-tube  filled 
witib  pieces  of  hydrate  of  potassa.  The  air  which  is  to  pass 
through  the  combustion  tube  is  first  conducted  through  a  small 
bottle  containing  dilute  solution  of  potassa  (the  entrance-tube 
only  just  dipping  into  the  fiuid),  then  through  a  standing  cy Under, 
narrowed  towards  the  bottom,  containing  pumice  saturated  with 
sulphuric  acid  (see  b,  fig.  61,  p.  175),  then  tiirough  two  long  hori- 
zontal tubes  with  tumed-up  ends,  the  first  of  which  is  filled  with 
porous  chloride  of  calcium,  the  second  with  firagments  of  hydrate  of 
potassa. 

Suppose  we  have  to  bum  a  solid  substance  composed  entirely 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  both  the  boats  are  filled  witji 
oxide  of  copper,  the  tube  is  heated,  as  fiir  as  it  can  be  heated  by 
the  furnace,  and  a  slow  stream  of  air  is  passed  for  10  to  15 
minutes;  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  remaining  open.  Now 
allow  the  part  of  the  tube  C  E  to  cool,  take  hold  of  the  tube 

with  the  tongs  (fig.  143), 
remove  the  stopper  A, 
take  out  the  boat  and 
allow  it  to  cool  in  a  closed 
iron  tube  kept  for  the 
Fig.  148.  purpose,    if   you   do   not 

prefer  to  let  it  remain  in 
the  combustion  tube  till  cold.  When  the  boat  is  sufficiently  cool 
remove  it  firom  the  tube,  place  it  on  a  sheet  of  thin  copper  foil, 

and  with  the  polished  iron 
hook  (fig.  144)  transfer  a 
portion  of  the  oxide  of 
copper  to  the  small  brass 
shovel  (fig.  145).  Now 
quickly  distribute  the  sub- 
stance over  the  oxide  of 


1 


Fig.  Ui. 


Fig.  145. 
copper  left  in  the  boat,  cover  it  with  the  oxide  in  the  shovel, 


Fig.  142. 
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place  the  boat  at  once  in  the  combustion  tube,  with  which  the  absorp- 
tion apparatuses  have  been  previously  connected,  close  the  posterior  end 
of  the  tube  with  its  cork,  and  pass  air  slowly  through  the  apparatus. 
The. combustion  is  conducted  as  usual,  i.e.,  the  substance  is  heated,  ban- 
ning in  front  and  proceeding  towards  the  back,  while  the  middle  and  an- 
terior portions  of  the  tube  are  kept  red  hot.  A  comparison  of  the  air- 
bubbles  passing  through  the  potash  bottle  of  the  air-purifying  apparatus 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  weighed  potash  bulbs  on  the  other  side,  will  enable 
the  operator  to  Bee  how  the  process  is  going  on  and  when  it  is  finished. 
Finally,  the  weighed  absorption  apparatuses  are  removed,  the  heating  of 
the  tube  being  continued  with  transmission  of  a  powerful  stream  of  air  to 
reoxidize  the  reduced  copper,  and  the  operator  proceeds  to  the  next  analysis. 
Fluid  non- volatile  substances  are  treated  in  the  same  way;  they  are 
transferred  to  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  boat  C  Ehj  the  aid  of  a  drawn- 
out  tube,  and  their  weight  is  ascertained  by  reweighing  the  tube.  Volatile 
hydrocarbons  (amylene,  benzine,  &c.)  are  weighed  in  a  small  stoppered  tube 
with  a  drawn-out  end.  The  stopper  being  removed,  the  tube  is  laid  on 
the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  boat  C  E,  at  the  end,  the  boat  is  inserted  into 
the  combustion  tube,  and  a  slow  stream  of  air  is  transmitted  through  the 
tube,  the  anterior  half  of  which  is  red  hot.  If  the  stream  of  air  is  not 
sufficient  to  convey  the  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  to  the  oxide  of 
copper,  the  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  fluid  must  be  heated,  proceeding 
from  the  front  to  the  back. 

In  the  combustion  of  nitrogenous  substances,  the  iron  boat  Z),  filled  with 
oxide  of  copper,  is  replaced  by  a  copper  boat  filled  with  copper  turnings, 
whose  surface,  at  first  oxidized,  has  been  reduced  by  ignition  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen.  The  current  of  air  must  be  particularly  slow  in  the  first 
part  of  the  operation,  and  somewhat  more  rapid  towards  the  close,  in  order 
that  the  anterior  part  of  the  boat  may  remain  metallic  to  the  end,  and  may 
consequently  not  lose  its  power  of  reducing  the  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

In  the  analysis  of  substances  containing  sulphur,  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine,  the  boat  C  E  is  filled  with  chromate  of  lead  and  the  boat  D 
with  perfectly  dry  red  lead  or  chromate  of  lead,  and  the  anterior  boat  is 
heated  only  to  incipient  redness,  that  its  contents  may  not  fuse. 

Organic  substances,  containing  inorganic  bodies,  are  placed  in  a  por- 
celain boat,  which  is  pushed  up  to  the  permanent  layer  of  oxide  of  copper 
in  the  middle  of  the  tube  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  with  tumed-up 
edges  by  the  aid  of  a  wire  fastened  to  the  foil.  When  the  products  of 
.  dry  distillation  have  been  consumed,  the  residual  carbon  is  finally  burnt 
at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  stream  of  air.  In  the  case  of  very 
difficultly  combustible  substances — ^for  instance,  the  graphite-like  carbon,  de- 
posited in  gas  retorts — the  operation  takes  a  somewhat  longer  time  tlian 
when  oxygen  is  employed ;  but  the  results  are,  as  Cloez  declares,  equally 
accurate. 

The  apparatus  is  also  described  as  being  applicable  to  the  estimation  of 
nitrogen  from  the  volume,  afler  the  principle  of  Dumas  (§  185,  aa).  The 
anterior  boat  is  then  filled  with  copper  turnings  that  have  been  oxidized 
and  afterwards  reduced ;  the  posterior  boat  with  oxide  of  copper  and  the 
substance.  Into  the  posterior  end  of  the  tube  pure  carbonic  acid  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  a  tube  provided  with  a  cock,  till  aU  the  air  is  expelled, 
the  cock  is  then  turned  off,  the  point  of  the  gas  delivery  tube  attached  to 
the  front  of  the  tube  is  put  under  the  cylinder  filled  with  mercury  and  lie, 
and  the  tube,  which  has  previously  been  brought  to  redness  in  the  middle 
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and  in  front,  is  now  heated  behind ;  finally  the  cylinder  is  raised  as  high 
as  practicable  in  order  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  pressure  of  die 
mercury,  and  the  cock  being  opened,  carbonic  acid  is  conducted  through, 
the  tube  till  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  transferred  to  the  cylinder.  F07 
the  other  details  of  the  process  I  refer  to  §  185,  oa.  In  constructing  the 
carbonic  acid  apparatus,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  gas  will  have  tq 
overcome  the  pressure  of  the  mercury. 

HI.  Determination  of  the  Equivalent  of  Organic  Compounds. 

The  methods  of  determining  the  equivalent  of  organic  compounds  differ 
essentially  according  to  the  properties  of  the  various  compounds.  There 
are  three  general  methods  in  use  for  this  purpose,  which  I  will  proceed  to 
describe. 

§  193. 

1 .  We  ascertain  the  amount  of  a  Body  of  known  Equivalent^  which 
forms  a  well-characterised  Compound  with  the  Substance  whose  Equivalent 
is  to  be  determined. 

This  method  is  pursued  in  determining  the  equivalent  of  the  organic 
acids  and  organic  bases,  and  of  many  indifferent  bodies  possessed  of  the 
property  of  combining  with  bases  or  acids.  We  occupy  ourselves  here 
simply  with  the  process ;  the  mode  of  calculating  the  equivalent  from 
the  results  obtained  will  be  found  under  "  The  Calculation  of  Analyses." 

a.  The  equivalent  of  organic  acids  is,  in  most  cases,  determined  from 
the  silver  salt,  because  the  analysis  of  this  is  very  simple,  and  there  is  almost 
always  the  positive  certainty  that  the  analysed  salt  is  not  a  basic  or  hydrated 
compound.  Other  salts  also  are,  however,  frequently  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  particularly  those  of  lead,  baiyta,  and  lime.  (In  the  analysis  of 
the  lead  salts,  especial  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  basic  for  neutral, 
nor  in  the  analysis  of  the  baryta  and  lime  salts,  hydrated  for  anhydrous 
salts.)  For  the  manner  in  which  the  determination  of  the  bases  in  question 
is  effected,  I  refer  to  Section  IV. 

6.  The  equivalent  of  organic  bases  forming  well-crystallizable  salts  with 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  any  other  easily  determined  ^id,  is  best 
ascertained  by  estimating,  by  the  usual  methods,  the  acid  contained  in  a 
weighed  amount  of  the  salt. 

If  the  salts  do  not  crystallize,  a  known  quantity  of  the  dry  alkaloid  is  (aHer 
V.  LiEBio)  introduced  into  a  drying  tube  (fig.  146), 
which  is  then  accurately  Tjreighed  with  its  contents ;  a 
slow  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  transmitted 
through  the  apparatus  for  some  time ;  the  tube  ulti- 
mately heated  to  100**  (see  p.  44,  fig.  32),  and  a 
stream  of  atmospheric  air  transmitted  through  it; 
the  quantity  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  absorbed  is 
found  from  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  tube.  ^^8*  ^*^- 

The  accuracy  of  the  results  may  be  controlled  by 
dissolving  the  hydrochlorate  in  water,  and  precipitating  the  chlorine  from 
the  solution  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  equivalent  of  the  alkaloids  may  be 
determined  also  from  the  insoluble  double  salts  produced  by  precipitating 
the  solution  of  their  hydrochlorates  with  bichloride  of  platinum;  the 
double  chlorides  thus  produced  are  cautiously  ignited  (§  124),  and  the  resi- 
duary platinum  weighed. 
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c.  In  the  case  of  indifferent  bodies^  there  is  usually  no  choice  about  the 
matter,  and  we  have  to  determine  the  equivalent  from  the  lead  compound ; 
since  many  of  these  substances  either  altogether  refiise  to  enter  into  com- 
bination with  other  bases  besides  lead,  or  only  form  with  them  compounds 
which  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  Although  the  determina- 
tion of  the  equivalent  of  an  indifferent  body  from  the  compound  which  the 
latter  forms  with  lead  is  liable  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt,  as  the  oxide 
of  lead  will  often  combine  with  such  substances  in  varying  proportions, 
yet  the  analysis  of  such  compoimds  is  always  interesting  in  this — ^that  we 
leam  by  it  whether  the  organic  body  combines  with  the  oxide  of  lead 
without  alteration,  or  gives  up  water  upon  entering  into  combination. 

Organic  substances  will  also  occasionally  form  with  water  solid  and  crys- 
tallizable  compoimds,  by  the  analysis  of  which  the  equivalent  of  the 
organic  body  may  be  determined. 

§194. 

2.  The  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Vapor  of  the  Compound  is  determined. 

Of  the  numerous  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object,  I  shall  describe  only  those  two  which  are  mor^ 
frequently  employed  in  laboratories  as  the  simplest  and  most  suitable.  In 
all  determinations  of  vapor  densities  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  temperature  at 
which  they  are  made  should  be  sufficiently  raised  (at  least  30— -40®  above 
the  boiling  point  of  the  substances),  so  that  the  vapor  may  possess  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  gases.  The  extreme  importance  of  this  rule 
is  evident  from  tibe  fact  that  at  temperatures  only  slightly  above  the  boiling 
point  higher  densities  are  found,  the  densities  decreasing  with  the  increase 
of  temperature,  and  becoming  constant  only  after  a  certain  point. 

A.  Process  of  Dumas. 

The  following  are  the  outlines  of  this  method : — A  light  glass  globe, 
filled  with  dry  air,  and  the  exact  capacity  of  which  is  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, is  accurately  weighed ;  the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  globe  is  cal- 
culated at  the  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure  observed  during  the 
process  of  weighing,  and  the  result  subtracted  from  the  first  weight :  the 
difference  expresses  the  weight  of  the  exhausted  vessel.  A  more  than 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  substance,  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  which  it  is 
intended  to  determine,  is  then  introduced  into  the  globe,  and  exposed 
to  a  uniform  temperature  sufficiently  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  sub- 
stance, imtil  the  latter  is  completely  converted  into  vapor,  and  the  excess 
expelled,  together  with  the  atmospheric  air  originally  contained  in  the 
globe ;  the  vessel  is  then  sealed  air-tight,  and  weighed.  The  difference 
between  the  weight  found  and  that  of  the  exhausted  globe,  expresses  the 
weight  of  a  given  volume  of  the  vapor ;  supplying  thus  the  necessary  data 
for  calculating  its  specific  gravity. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  volume  of  the  air  and  the 
vapor  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  pressure  and  temperature,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  must  be  noted 
both  during  the  first  weighing  and  at  the  time  of  sealing  the  glass  globe. 

This  method  is  of  course  applicable  only  to  substances  which  volatilize 
without  suffering  decomposition.  To  obtain  accurate  results,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  substance  be  perfectly  pure. 
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1  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  analytical  process ;  for  the  manner 
of  correcting  and  calculating  the  results,  and  inferring  the  composition  of 
the  analysed  bodies  from  them,  1  refer  to  §  204. 

a.  Apparatus  and  other  Requisites, 

1.  The  Substance. — ^Prom  6  to  8  grammes  are  required.  The  boiling 
point  must  be  pretty  accurately  known. 

2.  A  LIGHT  Glass  Globe  with  dbawn-out  Neck. 

An  ordinary  globe  of  pure  glass  is  selected^  free  from  flaws  and  holding 
from  250  to  500  C.  c. ;  it  is  carefully  rinsed  with  water,  and  then  thoroughly 
dried.  After  this,  it  is  completely  exhausted,  dry  air  readmitted  into  it, 
and  the  same  operation  repeated  (the  apparatus  illustrated  in  fig.  105, 
p.  463,  is  used  for  this  purpose).  The  neck  of  the  globe  is  then  softened 
near  the  bulb,  and  drawn  out  in  the  shape  represented  in  fig.  147. 

The  extreme  point  is  cut  ofiT,  and  the  edges  slightly 
rounded  over  the  spirit-lamp.  (This  point  having  to  be 
sealed  air-tight  with  the  greatest  despatch,  at  a  subse- 
quent stage  of  the  process,  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain,  in 
the  first  place,  whether  the  glass  of  the  globe  is  readily 
fusible  or  not;  this  may  be  done  by  trying  to  seal  the 
point  on  the  original  neck  of  the  balloon ;  should  this 
present  any  difiSculty,  the  globe  is  unfit  for  the  intended 
purpose.) 

3.  A  SMALL  Iron  or  Copper  Vessel  for  the  reception  of       Fig- 1*7. 
the  fluid  in  which  the  globe  is  to  be  heated  (see  fig.  148). 

The  fluid  which  is  to  serve  as  bath  must  admit  of  being  heated  to  at  least 
30 — 40^  beyond  the  boiling  point  of  the  substance  under  examination.  Oil 
will  answer  the  purpose  in  nearly  all  cases  where  a  temperature  higher  than 
that  of  boiling  water  is  required ;  however,  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath — if 
its  temperature,  which  in  a  perfectly  saturated  bath  may  be  raised  to  180*", 
is  sufi&ciently  high  for  the  purpose — is  more  convenient  than  an  oil-bath, 
as  the  globe  may  be  more  easily  cleaned. 

4.  An  Apparatus  to  keep  the  Globe  in  Position. — This  may  be 
readily  made  with  a  handle  and  some  iron  wire.  During  the  operation,  it 
is  attached  to  a  retort-stand  (see  fig.  148). 

5.  A  quantity  of  Mercurt  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  the  globe. 

6.  A  GRADUATED  TuBE  of  about  100  c.  c.  capacity. 

7.  A  Gas-  or  Spirit-lamp  and  Blowpipe. 

8.  A  correct  Barometer. 

9.  A  correct  Thermometer,  capable  of  indicating  the  highest  degree  of 
heat  the  case  under  examination  may  require. 

h.  The  Process, 

a.  Weigh  the  globe,  placing  a  thermometer  inside  the  case  of  the 
balance.  Leave  the  globe  for  ten  minutes  on  the  scale,  to  ascertain 
whether  its  weight  remains  constant.  If  so,  the  weight  is  noted,*  together 
with  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  the  temperature  indicated  by  the 
thermometer  inside  the  case. 

j3.  Heat  the  globe  gently,  and  dip  the  point  deep  into  about  8  grm.  of 
the  substance,  which,  if  solid,  must  have  been  liquefied  by  the  application 
of  a  gentle  heat.  (If  the  substance  under  examination  has  a  high  fusing 
point,  the  neck  and  point  of  the  globe  likewise  require  heating,  to  guard 
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against  tJie  fluid  solidifying  too  soon.)  When  the  globe  has  cooled — which, 
in  the  case  of  very  volatile  substances,  is  to  be  accelerated  by  dropping 
ether  upon  it — the  fluid  enters  and  apreads  in  it.  Do  not  introduce  more 
than  5 — 7  grm. 

y.  Heat  the  contents  of  the  vessel  3  to  froni  40  to  50°,  and  immerse 
the  globe  by  means  of  the  apparatus  4,  and  aJao  a  thermometer,  in  the 
bath,  as  shown  in  fig.  148. 

.  #  Raise  the  temperature  of  the  bath 
to  between  30  and  40°  above  the 
boiling  point  of  the  substance.*  Aa 
soon  as  the  temperature  in  the  globe 
is  somewhat  higher  than  the  boiling 
point  of  the  substance,  the  Tspor  of 
the  latter  ruahea  out  through  the 
orifice  of  the  neck ;  the  force  of  the 
current  increasea  at  first  with  the 
t«mperature  of  the  bath,  but  dimi- 
nishes afterwards  by  d^rees,  and 
finaUy  (after  alxiut  15  minutes) 
'  ceases  altogether.  Should  any  of 
the  vapor  have  condensed  into  drops 
in  the  point  of  the  neck  projecting 
^e-  ^*8.  out  of  the  bath,  these  may  be  at 

once  reconverted  into  vapor,  .by 
moving  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  to  and  feo  under  it.  The  moment  that 
a  perfect  equilibrium  is  liiUy  established  at  the  deared  temperature,  seal 
the  point  of  the  globe,  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp  and  blowpipe,  and 
note  immediately  after  the  height  of  the  thermometer.  To  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  point  is  hermetically  sealed,  you  need  mmply  direct  a 
current  of  air  through  the  blowpipe  upon  the  projecting  point  of  the  neck : 
if  the  tube  is  closed  hermetically,  a  small  portion  of  the  vapor  condensea, 
forming  a  column  of  fluid,  which  is  retained  in  the  end  of  the  tube  by 
c^illary  attraction ;  this  is  not  observed  if  the  tube  is  not  hermetically 
sealed.  The  height  of  the  barometer  also  is  noted  again,  if  it  baa  changed 
since  the  first  observation. 

3.  Remove  the  sealed  globe  from  the  bath,  allow  to  cool,  wash  moot 
carefully,  wipe  perfectly  dry,  and  weigh  again  in  the  same  manner  aa  before. 
t.  Immerse  the  pointed  end  of  the  globe  in  its  entire  length  in  mercury, 
scratch  a  mark  with  a  file  near  the  end,  and  break  ofi'the  point;  where- 
upon the  mercury  will  immediately  rush  into  the  globe,  a  vacuum  having 
been  created  in  it  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor.  (In  this  operation, 
place  the  glass  globe  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand,  and  rest  the  latter  upon 
the  edge  of  the  mercurial  trough.)  If  the  globe,  at  the  moment  of  sealing, 
was  perfectly  free  from  air,  it  will  fill  completely  with  mercury ;  otherwise 
an  iur-bubble  will  remain  in  it.  In  either  case  transfer  the  mercury  from 
the  globe  to  the  graduated  tube  (G),  and  measure  accurately ;  if  there  was 
air  in  the  globe  at  the  moment  of  sealing  it,  fill  it  now  with  water,  and 
measure  also  the  volume  of  the  latter  liquid :  the  difference  between  the 
volume  of  the  mercury  and  that  of  the  water  shows  the  volume  of  the  air 
which  had  remained  in  the  globe. 

*  If  s  chloride  of  nlciam  or  oil-bath  ii  aged.  70a  mnit  endaavor  to  maintiun  ■ 
aoifbriD  tempenture  towards  the  end  of  the  proem,  wLicli  may  be  naalj  effected  by 
properly  regulating  the  hnL 
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This  method,  if  properly  executed,  girea  nearly  accurate  results ;  for 
the  nmtinei  of  calculating  the  latt«r,  I  refer  to  §  204. 

B.  Process  of  Gat-Lcssac. 

Whilst  by  the  method  of  Dumas  tho  weight  of  the  aroount  of  substance 
is  determined,  which  yields  under  definite  circumstances  a  known  volume 
of  vapor,  by  Gat-Lussac's  method  is  detennined  the  volume  of  vapor 
yielded  under  definite  circuniatancea  by  a  previoiialy  weighed  amount  of 
aubatance.  The  original  proceaa  haa  been'judicioualy  modified  by  H. 
ScHiFF."  The  apparatus  is  excessively  simple,  but  can  only  be  employed 
for  temperatures  under  200°, — it  is  especially  auil«d  for  temperatures 
under  100°. 

The  cyUnder  a  (fig.  149),  which  is  destined  to  measure  the  volume  of 
the  vapor,  is  30 — 35  cm.  high  and 
about  2  cm.  wide ;  it  is  provided 
with  a  millimetre  scale,  estending 
to  the  open  end ;  a  table  which  must 
previously  be  drawn  up,  shows  the 
c.  c.  corresponding  to  the  marks  (p. 
21).  The  out^r  cylinder  6  is  about 
40  cm.  high,  and  broad  in  propor- 
tion. The  height  of  the  latter  in 
the  inside  must  be  accurately  known 
in  mm.  The  handle  c,  which  ia  filled 
vrith  lead,  embraces  the  closed  end 
of  the  measuring  tube  by  means  of 
four  springs.  The  weight  of  this 
handle  muat  suffice  to  depress  the 
tube  when  filled  with  vapor,  and 
must  therefore  be  about  130  grm., 
if  the  above  dimensions  are  strictly 
adhered  to.  The  handle  bears  a 
lateral  hook,  on  which  the  thermo- 
meter is  hung. 

A  layer  of  mercury,  about  lo  mm. 
high,  is  first  put  into  the  outer 
cylinder  b.  The  measuring  cylinder 
is  perfectly  filled  with  mercury,  and 
ill  verted  in  a  shallow  mercurial 
trough.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the 
fluid  to  be  vaporized  in  a  bulb  of 
thin  glass  (fig.  150)  ia  now  placed 

underneath  the  opening  of  the  mea-  Jig.  149, 

suring  cylinder,  and  allowed  to  as- 
cend ;  the  cylinder  a  is  then  transported  to  b,  with  the  aid  of  a 
I  long-handled  iron  spoon,  of  the  same  form  as  is  in  general  use 

,■1-  for  combustions  in  O-xygen. 

fj  The  bursting  of  the  bulb  and  the  fbrmatdon  of  vapor  are 

y  next  brought  about  by  filling  the  outer  cylinder  6  cautiously 

and  up  to  the  top  with  a  hot  fluid.     According  to  the  boiling 

*'  point  of  the  substance  we  use  for  this  purpose  either  boiling 

■  ZeitKhrift  t  *n^ft  Cliem.  1,  320.    . 
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water,  or  some  saline  solution,  preferably  dilute  glycerine  or  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium  in  dilute  glycerine.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
hot  fluid  is  to  be  determined  in  a  suitable  manner  (according  to  H.  Schiff, 
by  means  of  an  areometer).  The  outer  cylinder  stands. on  a  strong 
low  tripod  in  a  small  glass  trough ;  the  latter  serves  to  receive  the  fluid, 
which  is  ejected  by  the  vapor  as  it  forms ;  it  is,  moreover,  filled  nearly  up 
to  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  outer  cylinder  with  the  hot  fluid,  in 
order  that  the  mercury  ^ay  be  raised  to  the  same  temperature.  After  a 
few  minutes  the  rate  of  cooling  will  have  become  so  much  slower  that  the 
volume  of  the  vapor  may  be  considered  stationary.  Finally,  the  pres- 
sure and  temperature  are  noted,  also  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
measuring  tube,  and  in  the  outer  cylinder  (the  latter  being  read  off  on  the 
scale  of  the  measuring  tube). 

C.  The  determination  of  the  vapor  densities  of  bodies  of  high  boiling 
points  is  made  afl;er  the  method  of  Deville  and  Troost,*  for  a  description 
of  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  memoir. 

§  195. 

3.  A  great  many  indifEerent  organic  bodies  absolutely  reiuse  to  combine, 
with  bases  or  acids ;  or  only  form  with  them  compoimds,  from  which  the 
equivalent  of  the  organic  body  cannot  well  be  determined.  The  equiva- 
lent of  such  substance  is  determined  by  producing  by  the  action  of  acids, 
bases,  halogens,  &c.,  upon  the  body  imder  examination,  new  compounds 
of  known  or  ascertainable  equivalents.  Or,  lastly,  the  equivalent  is  in- 
ferred from  the  manner  in  which  the  compound  in  question  has  been 
formed.  In  cases  of  this  description,  that  equivalent  is  assumed  to  be  the 
correct  one  which  permits  the  most  simple  explanation  of  the  processes  of 
formation  and  decomposition. 

This  mode  of  determining  the  equivalent  of  substances  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  higher  branches  of  organic  chemistry,  and  cannot  be 
considered  in  detail  here,  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  universally  applicable 
methods. 

*  Gompt.  rend.  49,  239 ;  Ann&l.  d.  Cheni.  u.  Pharm.  113,  42. 


DIVISION   11. 


CALCULATION  OF  ANALYSES. 

The  calculation  of  the  results  obtained  by  an  analysis  presupposes,  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary,  a  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  the  com- 
bining proportions  of  bodies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  more  simple 
rules  of  arithmetic  on  the  other.  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  ihe 
ability  to  make  chemical  calculations  involves  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  mathematics,  a  knowledge  of  decimal  fractions  and  simple  equations 
being  for  the  most  part  sufficient.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to 
dissuade  students  of  chemistry  from  pursuing  the  highly  important 
study  of  mathematics ;  but  merely  to  encourage  those  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  entering  more  deeply  into  this  science,  and  who,  as  experi- 
ence has  shown  me,  are  oflen  afraid  to  venture  upon  chemical  calcu- 
lations. For  this  reason,  I  have  made  the  whole  of  the  calculations  given 
in  the  following  paragraphs,  in  the  most  intelligible  manner  possible,  and 
without  logarithms. 

I.  Calculation  of  the  Constituent  sought  from  the  Compound  obtained  in 
the  Analytical  Process,  and  exhibition  of  the  Result  in  Per-cents. 

§  196. 

The  bodies  the  weight  of  which  it  is  intended  to  determine,  are  separated, 
as  we  have  seen  in  Division  I.,  treating  of  the  "  Execution  of  Analysis," 
either  in  the  free  state,  or — and  this  most  frequently — in  combinations 
of  known  composition.  The  results  are  usually  calculated  upon  100 
parts  of  the  examined  substance,  since  this  gives  a  clearer  and  more  intel- 
ligible view  of  the  composition.  In  cases  where  the  several  constituents 
have  been  separated  in  the  free  state,  the  calculation  may  be  made  at  once ; 
but  if  the  constituents  have  been  separated  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances, they  must  first  be  calculated  from  the  compounds  obtained. 

1.  Calculation  of  the  Results  into  Per-cents  by  Weight,  in  Cases  where 
the  Substance  sought  has  been  separated  in  the  Free  State. 

a.  Solid  Bodies,  Liquids,  and  Gases,  which  have  been  detetmined 
by  Weight, 

§  197. 

The  calculation  here  is  exceedingly  simple. 

Suppose  you  have  analysed  subchloride  of  mercury,  and  separated  the 
mercury  in  the  metallic  state  (§  118,  1).  2*945  grm.  subchloride  of 
mercury  have  given  say  2*499  grm.  metallic  mercury. 

ll2 
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2-945  :  2-499::  100  :  x 
a:  =84-85, 

which  means  that  your  analysis  shows  100  parts  of  subchloride  of  mercurj- 
to  contain  84*85  of  mercury,  and  consequently  15'15  of  chlorine. 

Now  as  the  subchloride  of  mercury  is  known  to  consist  of  2  eq.  mer- 
cury and  1  eq.  chlorine,  and  as  the  equivalent  numbers  of  both  these 
elements  are  also  known,  the  true  percentage  composition  of  the  body  may 
be  readily  calculated  from  these  data.  When  analysing  substances  of 
known  composition  for  practice,  the  results  theoretically  calculated  and 
those  obtained  by  t)ie  analysis  are  usually  placed  in  juxtaposition,  as  this 
enables  the  student  at  once  to  perceive  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which 
the  analysis  has  been  performed. 

Thus  for  instance—                  ^^^^               Calculated  (compare  §  84,  6). 
Mercury    .     .     ,     84-85     .     .     .     .     .     84-94 
Chlorine    .     .     .     1515 1506 


10000  100-00 


h.  Gases  which  have  been  determmed  by  Measure, 

§  198. 

If  a  gas  has  been  determined  by  measure,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  first 
to  ascertain  the  weight  corresponding  to  the  volume  found,  before  the 
percentage  by  weight  can  be  calculated. 

But  as  the  exact  weights  of  a  definite  volume  of  the  various  gases  have 
been  severally  determined  by  accurate  experiments,  this  calculation  also  is 
a  simple  rule-of-three  question,  if  the  gas  may  be  measured  imder  the 
same  circumstances  to  which  the  known  relation  of  weight  to  volume 
refers.     The  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  consideration  here,  are  : 

Temperature  and  Atmospheric  Pressure. 

Besides  these,  the 

Tension  of  the  Aqueous  Vapor 

may  also  claim  consideration  in  cases  where  water  is  used  as  the  confining 
fluid,  or  generally  where  the  gas  has  been  measured  in  the  moist  state. 

The  respective  weights  assigned  in  Table  V.*  to  1  litre  of  the  gases 
there  enumerated,  refer  to  a  temperature  of  0°,  and  an  atmospheric 
I)re8sure  of  0-76  metre  of  mercury.  We  have,  tlierefore,  in  the  first 
j)lace,  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  volumes  of  gas  measured  at 
another  temperature  and  another  height  of  the  barometer,  are  to  be 
reduced  to  0°  and  0*76  of  the  barometer. 

a.  Reduction  of  a  Volume  of  Gas  of  any  given  Temperature  to  0**,  or  any 
other  Temperature  between  0"  and  100°. 

The  following  propositions  regarding  the  expansion  of  gases  w^ere 
formerly  universally  adopted  : — 

1.  All  gases  expand  alike  for  an  equal  increase  of  temperature. 

2.  The  expansion  of  one  and  the  same  gas  for  each  degree  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  independent  of  its  original  density. 

*  See  Tttbles  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Although  the  correctness  of  these  propositions  has  not  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  minute  investigations  of  SIagnus  and  Regnault,  yet  they 
may  be  safely  followed  in  reductions  of  the  temperature  of  those  gases 
which  are  most  frequently  measured  in  the  course  of  analytical  processes, 
as  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  these  gases  scarcely  differ  from  each 
other,  and  as  there  is  never  any  very  considerable  difference  in  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  under  which  the  gases  are  severally  measured. 

The  investigations  just  alluded  to  have  given 

0-3665 

as  the  coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  gases  which  comes  nearest  to  the 
truth ;  in  other  words,  as  the  extent  to  which  gases  expand  ^rhen  heated 
from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  water.  They  expand,  therefore, 
for  every  degree  of  the  centigrade  thermometer, 

^^  =  0-003665. 
100 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  much  space  1  c.  c.  of  gas  at  0*  wiU  occupy 
at  10%  we  find 

1  X  [1  +  (10  X  0003666)]  =  1-03665. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  much  space  100  c.  c.  at  0®  will  occupy  at 
10**,  we  find 

100  X  [1  +  (10  X  0-003666)] 
=  100x1-03665  =  103-666. 

If  we  wish  to  know  how  much  space  1  c.  c.  at  10®  will  occupy  at  0®,  we 
find 

* -J.  0*965 

1+ (10x0-003666) 

How  much  space  do  103-666  c.  c  at  10®  occupy  at  0°? 

103-665 


1  +  (10  X  0003665) 


=  100. 


The  general  rule  of  these  calculations  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 
To  calculate  the  volume  of  a  gas  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  temperature, 
we  have  in  the  first  place  to  find  the  expansion  for  the  volume  unit,  which 
is  done  by  adding  to  1  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of  the  ther- 
mometrical  difference  by  0-003665;  and  then  to  multiply  this  by  the 
number  of  volume  units  found  in  tiie  analytical  process.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  reduce  the  volume  of  a  gas  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature, 
we  have  to  divide  the  number  of  volume  units  found  in  the  analytical  pro- 
cess, by  1  +  the  product  of  the  multipKcation  of  the  thermometrical 
difference  by  0-003665. 

/3.  Reduction  of  the  Volume  of  a  Gas  of  a  certain  given  Density  to  -76 
Metre  Barometric  Pressure,  or  any  other  given  Pressure. 

Aocording  to  the  law  of  Mariotte,  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as 
the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  in  accordance  with  this,  a  gas  occupies 
the  greater  space  the  less  the  pressure  upon  it,  and  the  less  space  the 
greater  the  pressure  upon  it. 

Thus,  supposing  a  gas  to  occupy  a  space  of  10  c.  c.  at  a  pressure  of 
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1  atmosphere,  it  will  occupj  1  c.  c.  at  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres,  and 
100  c.  c.  at  a  pressure  of -j^  atmosphere. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  easy  than  the  reduction  of  a  gas  of  a 
certain  given  tension  to  760  mm.  bar.  pressure,  or  any  other  given  pressure, 
e,g.,  1000  mm.,  which  is  frequently  ysed  in  the  analysis  of  gases. 

Supposing  a  gas  to  occupy  lOO  c.  c.  at  780  mm.  bar.,  how  much  space 
will  it  occupy  at  760  mm.  ? 

760  :  780::  100  :x 
a;  =102-63. 

How  much  space  will  100  c.  c.  at  750  mm.  bar.  occupj  at  760  mm.  ? 

760:  750::  100  :  x 
a;  =  98-68. 

How  much  space  will  150  c.  c.  at  760  nun.  bar.  occupy  at  1000  mm.  ? 

1000  :  760::  150  :  a? 
«=1U. 


y.  Reduction  of  the  Volume  of  a  Oas  saturated  with  Aqueous  Vapor,  to 
its  actual  Volume  in  the  Dry  State. 

It  is  a  well-known  &ct  that  water  has  a  tendency,  at  all  temperatures,  to 
assume  the  gaseous  state.  The  degree  of  this  tendency  (the  tension  of  the 
aqueous  vapor) — which  is  dependent  solely  and  exclusively  upon  the  tem- 
perature, and  not  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  water  being  in  vacuo  or  in 
any  gaseous  atmosphere — is  usually  expressed  by  the  height  of  a  column  of 
mercury  counterbalancing  it.  The  following  table  indicates  the  amount 
of  tension  for  the  various  temperatures  at  which  analyses  are  likely  to  be 
made.* 

TABLE. 


Tension  of  the 

Tension  of  the 

Temp^ratu^e 

aqneoas  vapor 

Temperature 

aqueous  vapor 

(in  degrees  G.) 

expressed  in 

(in  degrees  C.) 

expressed  in 

miilimetree. 

millimetres. 

0 

4-525 

21 

18-505 

1 

4-867 

22 

19-675 

2 

5-281 

23 

20-909 

8 

5-619 

24 

22-211 

4 

6-082 

25 

28-582 

5 

6-471 

26 

25-026 

6 

6-989 

27 

26-547 

7 

7-486 

28 

28-148 

8 

7-964 

29 

29-882 

9 

8-525 

SO 

81-602 

10 

9126 

81 

83-464 

11 

9-761 

82 

85-419 

12 

10-421 

88 

87-478 

13 

11-180 

84 

89-680     - 

14 

11-882 

Z^ 

41-898 

15 

12-677 

86 

44-268 

16 

13-519 

37 

46-768 

17 

14-409 

88 

49-868 

18 

15-351 

39 

52-108 

19 

16-845 

40 

54-969 

20 

17-896 

Compare  Magnus,  Pogg.  Annal.  61}  247. 
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Therefore,  if  a  gas  is  confined  over  water,  its  volume  is,  cceteris  paribus^ 
always  greater  than  if  it  were  confined  over  mercury ;  since  a  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapor,  proportional  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  mixes  with  the 
gas,  and  the  tension  of  this  partly  counterbalances  the  colunm  of  air  that 
presses  upon  the  gas,  and  to  that  extent  neutralizes  the  pressure.  To 
ascertain  the  actual  pressure  upon  the  gas,  we  must  therefore  subtract 
from  the  apparent  pressure  s6  much  as  is  neutralized  by  the  tension  of  the 
aqueous  vapor. 

Suppose  we  had  found  a  gas  to  measure  100  c.  c.  at  759  mm.  bar.,  the 
temperature  of  the  confining  water  being  15° ;  how  much  space  would  this 
volume  of  gas  occupy  in  the  dry  state  and  at  760  mm.  of  the  barometer  ? 

Our.  table  gives  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  15**  =  12*677 ;  the  gas  is 
consequently  not  under  the  apparent  pressure  of  759  mm.,  but  imder  the 
actual  pressure  of  759  -  12-677  =  746-323  mm. 

The  calculation  is  now  very  simple ;  it  proceeds  in  the  manner  shown 
in  j3 ;  we  say, 

760:  746-323::  100  :  x 

X  =  98-20. 

When  the  volume  of  a  gas  has  thus  been  adjusted  by  the  calculations  in 
a  and  /3,  or  y,  to  the  thermometrical  and  barometrical  conditions  to  which 
the  data  of  Table  V.  refer,  the  percentage  by  weight  may  now  be  readily 
calculated  by  substituting  the  weight  for  the  volume,  and  proceeding  by 
simple  rule  of  three. 

What  is  the  percentage  by  weight  of  nitrogen  in  an  analysed  substance, 
of  which  0*5  grm.  have  yielded  30  c.  c.  of  dry  nitrogen  gas  at  0®,  and  760 
mm.  bar.  ? 

In  Table  V.  we  find  that  1  litre  (1000  c.  c.)  of  nitrogen  gas  at  0®,  and 
760  mm.  bar.,  weighs  1-25456  grm. 

We  say  accordingly : 

1000:  1-25456::  30  :  a: 

X  =  0-0376. 
And  then: 

0-5  :  0-0376::  100  :  x 
jr  =  7*52. 

The  analysed  substance  contains  consequently  7*52  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  nitrogen. 

2.  Calculation  of  the  Bemlts  into  Per-cents  by  Weight,  in  Cases  where 
the  Body  sought  has  been  separated  in  Combination,  or  where  a  Compound 
has  to  be  determined  from  one  of  its  Constituents, 

§199. 

If  the  body  to  be  determined  has  not  been  weighed  or  measured  in  its 
own  form,  but  in  some  other  form,  e.g,,  carbonic  acid  as  carbonate  of  lime, 
sulphur  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  ammonia  as  nitrogen,  chlorine  by  a  standard 
solution  of  iodine,  &c.,  its  quantity  must  first  be  reckoned  from  that  of  the 
compound  found  before  the  calculation  described  in  1  can  be  made. 

This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  rule  of  three  or  by  some  abridged 

method. 

Suppose  we  have  weighed  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water,  and  have 
found  1  grm.  of  water ;  how  much  hydrogen  does  this  contain  ? 
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An  equivalent  of  water  consists  of : 

1  of  hydrogen 

8  of  oxygen 

9  water. 
We  say  accordingly : 

9-:  1^:1  :  X" 

ar  =  011111. 
From  the  above  proportion  results  the  following  equation : 

or  .  011111  xl=«.. 

Or,  expressed  in  general  terms : 

•       Water  x  O'lllll r^ Hydrogen, 
Example. — 

517  of  water ;  how  much  hydrogen? 
517x011111  =  57-444. 

The  following  equation  results  also  from  the  above  proportion : 

9^1 
1  X 

-.9  =  1 

1 

•'•*""    9 
Or,  expressed  in  general  terms, 

Water  divided  by  9  =  Hydrogen. 
Example. — 

517  of  water,  how  much  hydrogen  ? 

-y  =  57-444. 

In  this  manner  we  may  find  for  every  compound  constant  numbers  by 
which  to  multiply  or  divide  the  weight  of  the  compound,  in  order  to  find 
the  weight  of  the  constituent  sought  (comp.  Table  III.*). 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  nitrogen  may  be  obtained  from  the  double 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  by  dividing  the  weight 
of  the  latter  by  15-96,  or  multiplying  it  by  0*06269  ;  thus  the  carbon  may 
be  calculated  from  the  carbonic  acid  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  the 
latter  by  0-2727,  or  dividing  it  by  3-666. 

These  numbers  are  by  no  means  so  simple,  convenient,  and  easy  to 
remember  as  in  the  case  of  hydrogen.  It  is  therefore  advisable,  in  the 
case  of  carbonic  acid,  for  instance,  to  fix  upon  another  general  expres- 
sion, viz.. 

Carbonic  acid  x  3      _    _ 
Pj =  Carbon ; 

*  See  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  yoliime. 
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which  is  derived  from  the  proportion        '  • 

22  :  6  :  :  the  carbonic  acid  found  :  x, 

'  •• 

The  object  in  view  may  also  be  attained  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by 

reference  to  Table  IV.,*  which  gives  the  amount  of  the  constituent  sought 

for  every  number  of  the  compoimd  found,  from  1  to  9  ;  the  operator  need, 

therefore,  simply  add  the  several  Values  together. 

As  regards  hydrogen,  for  instance,  we  find : — 

TABLE. 


Fonad. 
water 

Sought, 
hydrogen 

1 

tniiu 

0. 

o-nsst 

s 

otssss 

4 
0'444M 

6 
01»6H 

6 

0*08007 

7 
0-77778 

8 
0*88889 

0 
IDQQOO 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  1  part  of  water  contains  0-11  111  of 
hydrogen,  that  5  parts  of  water  contain  0-55555  of  hydrogen ;  9  parts, 
100000,  &c. 

Now  if  we  wish  to  know,  for  instance,  how  much  hydrogen  is  contained 
in  5*17  parts  of  water,  we  find  this  by  adding  the  values  for  5  parts,  for 
^^  part,  and  for  ^hf  P^^^y  ^^  - — 

0-65555 

0011111 

00077778 

0-5744388 

J^j  the  numbers  are  to  be  placed  in  this  manner,  and  not  as  follows  : — 

0-55555 
011111 
0-77778 

1-44444 

is  self-evident,  since  arranging  them  in  the  latter  way  woidd  be  adding 
the  value  for  5,  for  1,  and  for  7  (5  +  1  +  7  =  13)  and  not  for  5-17.  This 
reflection  shows  also  that,  to  find  the  amount  of  hydrogen  contained  in 
517  parts  of  water,  the  points  must  be  transposed  as  follows  : — 

55-555 
1-1111 
0-77778 

57-44388 

3.  Calculation  of  the  Results  of  Indirect  Analyses  into  Per-cents 

by  Weight, 

§200. 

The  import  of  the  term  "  indirect  analysis,^  as  defined  in  §  151,  p.  354, 
shows  sufficiently  that  no  universally  applicable  rules  can  be  laid  down  for 
the  calculations  which  have  to  be  made  in  indirect  analyses.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  right  way  must  be  left  in  every  special  case  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  analyst.     1  wUl  here  give  the  mode  of  calculating  the  results  in  the 

*  See  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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more  important  indirect  separations  described  in  Section  V.     They  may 
serve  as  examples  for  other  similar  calculations. 

o.  Indirect  Determination  of  Soda  and  Potasaa. 

This  is  effected  by  determining  either  the  smn  total  of  the  alkaline  sul- 
phates, and  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  them,  or  the  sum  total  of  the 
chlorides,  and  the  chlorine  contained  in  them. 

The  calculation  may  be  made  in  several  different  ways,  of  which  I  will 
give  two : — 

a.  Suppose  we  have  found  1-9761  grm.  of  sulphate  of  soda  +  sulphate  of 
potassa,  and  in  this  amount  1  grm.  of  sulphuric  acid :  how  much  potasaa 
.  is  present,  and  how  much  soda  ? 

First  Method. 

If  the  sulphuric  acid  =  1  grm.  were  combined  with  potassa  alone,  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  would  amount  to  2'17775,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion : — 

40  :  8711  ::1  :x;  a?  =  2-17775. 

The  difference  between  this  number  and  the  weight  of  mixed  sulphates 
found,  i.e.,  2-17775 -1-9761  =  0-20165,  is  owing  to  part  of  the  sulphate  of 
potassa  being  replaced  in  the  mixture  by  sulphate  of  soda.  This  part  is 
proportional  to  the  difference  found;  it  is  calculated  as  follows: — 

The  difference  between  the  equivalent  of  K  O,  S  O,,  and  that  of  Na  O, 
S  O,  (16*11),  is  to  the  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  soda  (71),  as  the  difference 
foimd  to  the  Na  0,  S  O^  contained  in  the  mixture — 

16-11  :  71::  0-20165  :  a: 

a;  =  0-8887   =NaO,  SO, 
and  1-9761-0-8887  =  10874  =K0,  SO, 

From  this  the  following  short  rule  is  derived : — 

Multiply  the  sulphuric  acid  found  by  2-17775,  deduct  from  the  pro- 
duct the  sum  of  the  sulphates,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  4*4072 ;  the 
product  expresses  the  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  soda. 

Second  Method, 

Let  k  =  the  sulphate  of  potassa 
n=         „         „      soda 

then  ;fc  + 71  =1-9761 
.-.  k      =l-9761-w 

1  part  of  sulphate  of  soda  contains  0-56338  ;  1  part  of  sulphate  of  potasaa 
0*45919  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present  in  the  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  potassa,  viz.,  1  grm.,  must  consequently  =  0-56338  x  the 
number  of  units  present  of  sulphate  of  soda  (i.e.  x  the  quantity  of  the 
sulphate  of  soda  present)  +  0-45919  x  the  niunber  of  units  present  of  sul- 
phate of  potassa  (i.e.  x  the  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa  present). 

Henc&~^ 

(k  X  0-45919)  +  (71 X  0-56388)  =  1 

_  i.^(n  X  0-56838). 
0-45919 
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Substituting  for  h  the  value  previously  found,  we  have 

l_(n  X  0-56338) 


1-9761— n  = 


0-45919 


1-9761  X  0-45919— (n  x  0-45919)  =  1— (n  x  0-56338). 
0-90741— (»  X  0-45919)  =  1— <n  x  .0-56338). 

Placing  now  the  n's  on  one  side,  we  have 

(n  X  0-56338)— (n  x  0-45919)= 1-^90741, 


or, 


1_0>90741       _  0-09259 

*-  0-5633&— 0-45919  "0-10419""^'^^^^' 
The  analysed  mixture  therefore  contains  0-8887  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
consequently 

1.9761—0-8887  - 10874 
of  sulphate  of  potassa. 

The  following  general  formula  may  be  deduced  firom  the  above : — ^Let 
a  be  the  mixture,  n  the  Na  O,  S  0„  k  the  K  O,  S  O,,  and  «  the  S  0„  con- 
tained in  it : — ^then 

5— (a  X  0-45919) 


n  = 


0-10419 
and  ^  =  a — n 


Suppose  we  have  foimd  20  grm.  of  sulphate  of  potassa  +  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  in  these  20  grm.  10-5  grm.  sulphuric  acid,  how  much  sulphate  of 
potassa  does  the  mixture  contain,  and  how  much  sulphate  of  soda  ? 

here  a  =  20 ;  and  8  =  10-5 
^_  10-5— (20x0-45919) 
010419 
-  105—9-1833        1-3162 
■"      0-10419       ■"0-10419"""^^'^^ 

and;fc=     20—12-63  =  7-37. 

The  20  grm.  of  the  mixture  consist  accordingly  of  12-63  Na  O,  S  0„ 
and  7-37  K  O,  S  O,. 

j3.  Suppose  we  have  found  3  grm.  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  in  these  3  grm.  1*6888  of  chlorine. 

Eq.  Ohlorine.  Eq.  K  Gl.         Chlorine  found. 

85-46  :  74-57     ::     1-6888  :  x 

X         =     3-5514. 

If  aU  the  chlorine  present  were  combined  with  potassium,  the  weight  of 
the  chloride  would  amount  to  3-5514.  As  the  chloride  weighs  less, 
chloride  of  sodium  is  present,  and  this  in  a  quantity  proportional  to  the 
difference  (».«.,  3-5514-— 3  =  0-5514),  which  is  calculated  as  follows: — 

The  difference  between  the  equivalent  of  K  CI  and  that  of  Na  CI  (16-11) 
is  to  the  equivalent  of  Na  CI  (58-46),  as  the  difference  found  is  to  the 
chloride  of  sodium  present : — 

16-11  :  58-46::0-5514:a; 
a;  =  2NaCl 
and3-2  =  lKCl. 
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From  this  the  following  short  rule  is  derived  : — 

Multiply  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  mixture  by  2 '1029,  deduct 
from  the  product  the  sum  of  the  chlorides,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by 
3*6288 ;  the  ptbduct  expresses  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  con- 
tained in  the  mixed  chloride.- 

The  following  formulas  will  serve  to  find  the  sodium  and  potassium  hy 
direct  calculation* : — 

Let  X  stand  for  the  potassium,  y  for  the  sodium,  S  for  the  mixed  chlo- 
rides, A  for  the  chlorine  found. 

[(S-A).  1-54] -A 
0-63 

A-[(S~A).  0-91] 
^  0-63 

1-54=     — 

Na 

0-91  =     ^ 

CI        CI 
^•«^=     Na-K 

b.  Indirect  Determination  of  Strontia  afid  Lime. 

This  may  be  effected  by  determining  the  sum  total  of  the  carbonates, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  them  (§  154, 8).  Suppose  we  have  found 
2  grm.  of  mixed  carbonate,  and  in  these  2  grm.  0*7383  of  carbonic  acid. 

Eq.  C  O,  Eq.  Sr  0,  C  0,  C  0,  found. 

22  :  73-75         ::         0*7383  :  x 

X         =         2-47498. 

If,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  were  combined  with  strontia, 
the  weight  of  the  •  carbonate  would  amount  to  2*47498  grm.  The  defi- 
ciency, =  0*47498  is  proportional  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  present,  which 
is  calculated  as  follows : — 

The  difference  between  the  equivalent  of  Sr  O,  C  O,,  and  the  equiva- 
lent of  Ca  O,  C  O,  (23*75)  is  to  the  equivalent  of  Ca  O,  C  O,  (50),  as  the 
difference  found  is  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  mixed  salt : — 

23*75:  50::0*47498:a; 
x=  1. 

The  mixture,  therefore,  consists  of  1  grm.  carbonate  of  lime  and  1  grm. 
carbonate  of  strontia. 

From  this  the  following  short  rule  is  derived : — 

Multiply  the  carbonic  acid  found  by  3*3523,  deduct  from  the  product  the 
sum  of  the  carbonates,  and  multiply  liie  difference  by  2*10526 ;  the  product 
expresses  the  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

c.  Indirect  Determination  of  Chlorine  and  Bromine  (§  169,  1). 

Let  us  suppose  the  mixture  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  to  have 
weighed  2  grm.,  and  the  diminution  of  weight  consequent  upon  the  trans- 
mission of  chlorine  to  have  amounted  to  0*1  grm.  How  much  chlorine  is 
there  in  the  mixed  salt,  and  how  much  bromine  7 

*  Bosse,  see  Otto's  Lehrbuch,  8  Aufl.  ii.  2,  928. 
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The  decrease  of  weight  here  is  simply  the  difference  between  the  weight 
of  the  bromide  of  silver  originally  present,  and  that  of  the  chloride  of 
silver  which  has  replaced  it ;  if  this  is  borne  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  calculation  which  follows : — 

The  difference  between  the  equivalents  of  bromide  of  silver  and  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  to  the  equivalent  of  bromide  of  silver  as  the  ascertained 
decrease  of  weight  is  to  rr,  i.e.y  to  the  bromide  of  silver  originally  present 
in  the  mixture  : — 

♦       44-54  :  187-97  : :  01  :  a; 

a:  =0-422025. 

The  2  grm.  of  the  mixture  therefcu-e  contained  0-422025  grm.  bromide 
of  silver,  and  consequently  2 — 0-422025  =  1-577975  grm.  chloride  of 
silver. 

It  results  from  the  above,  that  we  need  simply  multiply  the  ascertained 
decrease  of  weight  by 

187*97 
-j^^  .-.«,  by  4-22025 

to  find  the  amount  of  bromide  of  silver  originally  present  in  the  analysed 
mixture.  And  if  we  know  this,  we  also  know  of  course  the  amount  of 
the  chloride  of  silver  ;  and  from  these  data  we  deduce  the  quantities  of 
chlorine  and  bromine,  as  directed  in  §  199,  and  the  percentages  as  directed 
in  §  196. 

Supplement  to  1 
bemarks  on  loss  and  excess  in  analyses,  and  on  taking  the  average. 

§  201. 

If,  in  the  analysis  of  a  substance,  one  of  the  constituents  is  estimated 
from  the  loss,  or,  in  other  words,  by  subtracting  from  the  original  weight 
of  the  analysed  substance  the  ascertained  united  weight  of  the  other  con- 
stituents, it  is  evident  that  in  the  subsequent  percentage  calculation  tlie 
sum  total  must  invariably  be  100.  Every  loss  suffered  or  excess  obtained 
in  the  determination  of  the  several  constituents  will,  of  course,  fall  ex- 
clusively upon  the  one  constituent  which  is  estimated  from  the  loss. 
Hence  estimations  of  this  kind  cannot  be  considered  accurate,  unless  the 
other  constituents  have  been  determined  by  good  methods,  and  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  will,  of  course,  be  the  greater, 
the  less  the  number  of  constituents  determined  in  the  direct  way. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  every  constituent  of  the  analysed  compound  has 
been  determined  separately,  it  is  obvious  that,  were  the  results  absolutely 
accurate,  the  united  weight  of  the  several  constituents  must  be  exactly 
equal  to  the  original  weight  of  the  analysed  substance.  Since,  however, 
as  we  have  seen  in  §  96,  certain  inaccuracies  attach  to  every  analysis, 
without  exception,  the  sum  total  of  the  results  in  the  percentage  calcula- 
tion will  sometimes  exceed,  and  sometimes  fall  short  of,  100. 

In  all  cases  of  this  description,  the  only  proper  way  is  to  give  the  results 
as  actually  found. 

Thus,  for  instance,  Pelouze  found,  in  his  analysis  of  chromate  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium, 
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Potassium        21*88 
Chlorine  19-41 

Chromic  acid    58*21 


99-50 

Berzelius,  in  his  analysis  of  sesqnioxide  or  uranium  and  potassa, 

Potasaa  12*8 

Sesquioxide  of  uranium  86*8     * 


99-6 


Plattner,  in  his  analysis  of  pjrrhotine, 


OfFahlun.  OfBrMiL 

Iron        59-72  59-64 

Sulphur  40-22  40*43 


I 


t 


99-94  100-07 

It  is  altogether  inadmissible  to  distribute  any  chance  deficiency  or  excess 
proportionately  among  the  several  constituents  of  the  analysed  compound, 
as  such  deficiency  or  excess  of  course  never  arises  from  the  several  esti- 
mations in  the  same  measure;  moreover,  such  "  doctoring*'  of  the  analysis 
deprives  other  chemists  of  the  power  of  judging  of  its  accuracy.  No  one 
need  be  ashamed  to  confess  having  obtained  somewhat  too  little  or  some- 
what too  much  in  an  analysis,  provided,  of  course,  the  deficiency  or  excess 
be  confined  within  certain  limits,  which  differ  in  different  analyses,  and 
which  the  experienced  chemist  always  knows  how  to  fix  properly. 

In  cases  where  an  analysis  has  been  made  twice,  or  several  times,  it  is 
usual  to  take  the  mean  as  the  most  correct  result.  It  is  obvious  that  an 
average  of  the  kind  deserves  the  greater  confidence  the  less  the  results  of 
the  several  analyses  differ.  The  results  of  the  several  analyses  must, 
however,  also  be  given,  or,  at  all  events,  the  maximum  and  minimum. 

Since  the  accuracy  of  an  analysis  is  not  dependent  upon  the  quanti^  of 
substance  employed  (provided  always  this  quantity  be  not  altogether  too 
small),  the  average  of  the  results  of  several  analyses  is  to  be  taken  quite 
independently  of  the  quantities  used ;  in  other  words,  you  must  not  add 
together  the  quantities  used,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  weights  obtained 
in  the  several  analyses  on  the  other,  and  deduce  from  these  data  the 
percentage  amount;  but  you  must  calculate  the  latter  from  the  results 
of  each  analysis  separately,  and  then  take  the  mean  of  the  numbers  so 
obtained. 

Suppose  a  substance,  which  we  will  call  AB,  contains  fifly  per  cent,  of 
A ;  and  suppose  two  analyses  of  this  substance  have  given  the  following 
results : — 

(1)  2  grm.  AB  gave  0*99  grm.  of  A. 

(2)  60  „  „       24-00    „ 

From  1,  it  results  that  AB  contains  49-50  per  cent,  of  A. 
„     2,  „  „        48-00 

Total 97-50 

Mean 48-75 
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It  would  be  quite  erroneous  to  say 

2  +  50  =  52  of  AB  gave  0-99  +  24-00  =  24-99  of  A, 

therefore  100  of  AB  contain  48-06  of  A ; 
for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  way  of  calculating  destroys  nearly  alto- 
gether the  influence  of  the  more  accurate  analysis  (1)  upon  the  average, 
on  account  of  the  proportionally  small  amoimt  of  substance  used. 

n.*  Deduction  of  Empirical  Formula. 

§  202. 

If  the  percentage  composition  of  a  substance  is  known,  a  so-called  em- 
pirical formula  may  be  deduced  from  this ;  in  other  words,  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  several  constituents  may  be  expressed  in  equivalents— ^ 
in  a  formula  which,  upon  recalculation  in  per-cents  will  give  numbers  cor- 
responding perfectly,  or  nearly,  with  those  obtained  by  ^e  analysis.  We 
are  compelled  to  confine  oiuiielves  to  the  expression  of  empirical  formulse, 
in  the  case  of  all  substances  of  which  we  cannot  determine  the  equivalent, 
as  e.^.,  woody  fibre,  mixed  substances,  &c. 

The  method  of  deducing  empirical  formuls  is  very  simple,  and  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the  following  reflections : — 

How  should  we  proceed  to  find  the  relative  number  of  equivalents  in 
carbonic  acid  ? 

We  should  say : — 

The  equivalent  of  the  oxygen  is  to  the  amoimt  of  oxygen  in  the  equi- 
valent of  carbonic  acid,  as  1  is  to  x,  t.e.,  to  the  number  of  equivalents  of 
oxygen  contained  in  carbonic  acid ; 

8  :  16 : :  1  :  ic 

x  =  2. 

In  the  same  manner  we  should  find  the  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon 
by  the  following  proportion: — 

6  :  6  ::         1        :        X 

(equivalent  of  carbon)    (carbon  in  one  equivalent 

of  carbonic  acid) 
x=  1. 

Now  let  us  suppose  we  did  not  know  the  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid, 
but  simply  its  percentage  composition,  viz., 

27-273  carbon 
72-727  oxygen 

100-000  carbonic  acid ; 

the  relative  proportion  of  the  eqmvalents  might  still  be  ascertained,  even 
though  any  other  given  ntunber,  say  100,  be  selected  for  the  equivalent  of 
carbonic  acid.  Let  us  suppose  we  adopt  100  as  the  equivalent  of  carbonic 
acid;  thus, 

8  :  72-727  ::  1  :  x 

(Eq.  O)  (Amount  of  oxygen  in  the 

assumed  eq.  100) 
x  =  90910 
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and 

6  :  27-273  ::  I  :  x 

(Eq.  C)  (Amount  of  carbon  in  the 

assumed  eq.  100) 
ar=4'5455. 

■ 

We  see  here  that  although  the  numbers  which  express  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  have  changed,  yet  the 
relative  proportion  itself  remains  the  same ;  since 

d       ^Q4.  4-5455  :  90910::  1  :  2. 

^  ^  The  process  may  accordingly  be  expressed  in  general  terms  as  follows : 
Assume  any  number,  say  100  (because  this  is  the  most  convenient),  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  compound,  and  ascertain  how  often  the  equivalent  of 
each  constituent  severally  is  contained  in  the  amount  of  the  same  con- 
stituent present  in  100  parts.  When  you  have  thus  found  the  numbers 
expressing  the  relative  proportion  of  the  equivalents,  you  have  attained 
your  purpose — ^viz.,  the  deduction  of  an  empirical  formula.  Still,  it  is 
usual  to  reduce  the  numbers  found  to  the  simplest  expression. 

Now  let  us  take  a  somewhat  complicated  case,  e.^.,  the  deduction  of  the 
empirical  formula  for  mannite. 

The  percentage  composition  of  mannite  is 

39*56  of  carbon 

7-69  of  hydrogen 
52*75  of  oxygen 


/ 


100-00 

This  gives  the  following  proportions : 

6  :  39-56::  1  :  x  a;=  6-593 

1:    7-69::l:ar  a:=  7-690 

8:  52-75: :1  :x  a;=6-593 

We  have  now  the  empirical  formula  for  mannite,  viz., 

^6-»»  "7*«»0  ^6'»M 

A  glance  shows  that  the  number  of  the  equivalents  of  the  carbon  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  equivalents  of  the  oxygen ;  and  the  question  is  now 
whether  the  relative  proportion  found  may  not  be  expressed  by  smaller 
numbers. 

A  simple  calculation  suffices  to  answer  this  question,  viz., 

6-593  :  7-690::  60  :  x 

(Any  other  number  might  be  substituted  for  60,  as  the  third  term  of  the 
proportion,  but  60  is  very  suitable,  since  it  is  divisible  without  remainder 
by  most  of  the  numbers.) 

aj  =  70 

We  have  accordingly  now  the  simple  formula, 

C«    H„    0^  =  C.    H,    O.. 

The  percentage  composition  of  mannite  given  above  having  been  cal- 
culated irom  the  formula,  of  course  the  latter  is  evolved  again  without 
ambiguity.     Now  let  us  take  the  results  of  an  actual  analysis. 

Opp£RMann  obtained,  upon  the  combustion  of  1*593  grm.  mannite,  with 
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oxide  of  copper,  2'296  carbonic  acid  and  1*106  water.     This  gives  in  per- 
centSy        * 

39-31  carbon 
7*71  hydrogen 

52-98  oxjgen 

10000 
which,  calculated  as  above,  gives 

^i'ut  "»-no  '\-«« 

as  the  first  expression  of  the  empirical  formula ;  and  hj  the  proportion : 

6-552:  7-710::  6  :x 
ar  =  706 

A  glance  at  these  numbers  shows  that  7-OG  may  be  properly  exchanged 
for  7,  and  also  that  the  difference  between  6-552  and  6-622  is  so  trifling 
that  both  may  be  expressed  by  the  same  number.  These  considerations 
lead  therefore  likewise  to  the  formula 

C.     H,    O. 

The  proof  whether  the  formula  is  correct  or  not  is  obtained  by  its  re- 
calculation in  per-cents.  The  less  the  calculated  percentage  differs  from 
that  found,  the  more  reason  there  is  to  believe  in  the  correctness  of  the 
formula.  If  the  difference  is  more  considerable  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  defects  inherent  in  the  methods,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the 
formula  fallacious,  in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  more  correct 
one ;  /or  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  in  the  case  of  substances  of  which  the 
equivalent  is  not  known,  different  formulae  may  be  deduced  from  one  and 
the  same  analysis,  or  JVom  several  very  nearly  corresponding  analyses ;  since 
the  numbers  found  are  never  absolutely  correct,  but  only  approximate. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  mannite  : 


Calculated 

Found 

for 

for 

c. 

39-56 

c. 

39-67 

39-31 

H, 

7-69 

H. 

7-44 

7-71 

0. 

52-75 

o; 

52-89 

52-98 

10000  10000  100-00 

III.  Deduction  of  Rational  Formulae. 

§  203. 

If  both  the  percentage  composition  and  the  equivalent  of  a  substance 
are  known,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  its  rational  formula — ^that  is,  a  formula  ex- 
pressing not  only  the  relative  proportion  of  the  eqidvalents,  but  also  their 
absolute  number. 

The  following  examples  may  serve  for  illustration  : — 

I.  Deduction  of  the  Rational  Formula  of  Ilyposulphuric  Add. 

Analysis  has  given,  in  the  first  place,  the  percentage  composition  of 
hyposulphuric  acid,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  percentage  composition 
of  hyposulphate  of  potassa,  viz., 

II.  Mil 
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Sulphur      •     .     .     .     .  44-44    Potassa 39-551 

Oxygen      .     .     .     .     .55*56     HjpoBulphuric  acid    .     .' 60*449 

Hyposulphuric  acid        1 00-00     Hyposulpbate  of  potassa  100*000 

(Equivalent  of  potassa  =  47'11) 
Now : 

39-551  :  60-449::47-ll  \x  aj  =  72 

Hence  72  is  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  constituents  contained  in 
hyposulphuric  acid — ^in  other  terms,  the  equivalent  of  hyposulphuric  acid. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  correct  equivalent  of  hyposulphuric  acid,  it 
is  unnecessai-y  to  assume  a  hypothetical  one,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do  in  the 
'  case  of  mannite. 

Thus  we  may  state  at  once  : 

100  :  44-44:: 72  \x  ic  =  82; 

t.tf.  =  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  sulphur ;  and  again : 

100:  55-56:: 72  :  x  .        ic  =  40; 

i.e.  =  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  oxygen. 

Now  the  equivalent  of  sulphur,  i.e.  16,  is  contained  twice  in  32  ;  and  the 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  i.e.  8,  is  contained  five  times  in  40 ;  the  rational  for- 
mula for  hyposidphuric  acid  is  accordingly, 

s,o.. 

2.  Deduction  of  the  Rational  Formula  of  Benzoic  Acid. 

Stenhouse  obtained  from  0-3807  hydrated  benzoic  acid,  dried  at  100% 
0-9575  carbonic  acid  and  0-1698  water. 

0-4287  benzoate  of  silver,  dried  at  100^,  gave  0-202  silver.  From 
these  numbers  result  the  following  percentage  compositions : — 

Carbon 6867     Oxide  of  silver  .     .     .     50-67 

Hydrogen     ....       4-95     Benzoic  acid .     .     .     .     49*33 
Oxygen 2638 


Benzoate  of  silver   .     .  100*00 


Hydrated  benzoic  acid  100*00 

(Equivalent  of  the  oxide  of  silver  =  115*97) 

50*67  :  49-33  ::  115-97  :  x  ar=  112-904 

i.e.  the  equivalent  of  anhydrous  benzoic  acid ;  that  of  the  hydrated  acid 
accordingly  =  112-904  +  9  =  121*9 04;  we  say  therefore  now  : 

100:  68-67::  121*904  :  a:    '        a;  =  83-711 
100:    4*95  ::  121-904  :  a;  a?=    6035 

100:  26-38::  121-904  :  x  a:  =  32*158 

6  is  contained  in  83-711         13*95  times 
1  „  6035  6-03     „ 

8  „  32158  4-02     „ 

A  glance  at  these  quotients  suffices  to  show  that  13*95  may  be  exchanged 
for  14,  603  for  6,  and  402  for  4.  The  rational  formula  for  the  hydrate 
of  benzoic  acid  is  accordingly, 

C„    H.    O,. 
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This  gives,  by  calculation,  The  numbers  found  were, 
C   68-85  68-67       ' 

H     4-92  4-95 

O  26-23  26-38 


100-00  10000 

3.    Deduction  of  the  Bationcd  Formula  of  Theine. 

Stenhouse's  analysis  of  theine,  free  from  water  of  crystallization,  gave 
the  following  results  : — 

1.  0*285  grm.  substance  gave  0*5125  carbonic  acid  and  0*132  water. 

2.  Combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  gave  a  mixture  of  CO,  and  N,. 
in  the  proportion  of  4  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter. 

3.  0*5828  grm.  of  the  double  salt  of  hydrochlorate  of  theine  and  bi- 
chloride of  platinum,  gave  0-143  platinum. 

From  these  numbers  results  the  following  percentage  composition  : — 

Carbon    .  .  4905 

Hydrogen  .     5*14 

Nitrogen  .  .  28*61 

Oxygen  .  .  17-20 

100-00 

and  196-91  as  the  equivalent  of  theine.  For  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  composition  of  the  double  salt  of  hydrochlorate  of  theine 
and  bichloride  of  platinum  is 

Theine  +  H  CI  +  Pt  CL 
The  eqmvalent  of  this  double  salt  is  found  by  tne  following  proportion : 

0*143  :  0*5828::  98-94  (eq.  platinum)  :  x  a:  =  403-23; 

and  consequently  the  equivalent  of  theine,  by  subtra^ng  from  403*23  the 
sum  of  1  eq.  bichloride  of  platinum  (169-86)  and  1  eq.  hydrochloric  acid 
(36*46) 

403*23-(l  69-86  +  36-46)  =  196*91. 

This  supplies  the  following  proportions : — 

100  :  4905  ::  196*91  :  x  a?  =96-584 

100  :    514::  196-91  :x  a;=  10-121 

100  :  28*61 ::  196*91  ;  x  a?  =  56*336 

100  :  17-20::  196-91  :  x  a?  =33-868 

6  is  contained  in  96-584,  16-09  times 

1  „  10-121,  10-12     „ 

14  „  56-336,       402     „ 

8  „  33-868,       4-23     „ 

for  which  numbers  may  be  substituted,  16,  10,  4,  and  4,  respectively,  atid 
we  get  the  following  formula : 

This  gives  by  calculation,  Found. 

C  49-47  49-05 

H     5*15  514 

N  28*89  28*61 

O   16-49  17-20 


100-00  10000 

1I1I2 
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The  double  hydrochlorate  of  theine  and  bichloride  of  platimun  gives 
platinum  in  100  parts, 

Calculated.  Found. 

24-70  24-53 

4.  Special  Method  of  Deducing  Rationed  Formukefor  Oxygen  Salts. 
a.  In  the  case  of  Compounds  containing  no  Isomorphous  Constituents^ 

The  rational  formulie  for  oxygen  salts  maj  be  deduced  also  bj  a  method 
different  from  the  foregoing,  viz.,  by  ascertaining  the  ratio  which  the 
respective  quantities  of  oxygen  bear  to  each  other.  This  method  is 
exceedingly  simple. 

In  an  analysis  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  I  found. 

Soda  .         .         .  .  17-93 

Oxide  of  ammonium  .  15*23 

Sulphuric  acid     .  .  46*00 

Water          .         .  .  20*84 


10000 


SI  of  Na  O  contain    8  of  0,  conaeqnentlj  17  *93  of  Na  O  contain  4  *68  of  O. 

26...  NH^O  ...         8...0,         ...            16*28...  NH4O  ...       4*68  ...O. 

40  ...SO,  ...       24...  0,          ...            46*00  ...SO,        ...    2760  ...O. 

9. ..HO  ..,        8...0,         ...            20*84...  HO        ...    18-62  ...O. 

Now 

4-63  :  4-68 : 27*60  :  18*52  =  1  :  1-01  :  5-97  :  400  =  1:1:6:4, 

and  this  leads  to  the  formula 

NaO,  NH,  O,  2  S0,  +  4H0 
.    or,  NaO,  SO,  +  NH,  O,  S03  +  4aq. 

h.  In  the  case  of  Compounds  containing  Isomorphous  Constituents. 

It  is  a  well-known  fiict  that  isomorphous  constituents  may  replace  each 
other  in  all  proportions;  therefore,  in  establishing  a  formula  for  com- 
pounds containing  isomorphous  constituents,  the  latter  are  taken  collec- 
tively ;  that  is,  they  are  expressed  in  the  formula  as  one  and  the  same 
body.  This  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  calculation  of  formulae  for 
minerals. 

A.  Erdmakn  found  in  monradite 

Amount  of  Oxygen* 

Silicic  acid  56*17 29*957 

Magnesia  31-63  .  12*652) 
Protoxide  of  iron  8*56  .  1*949  J 
Water  404 3*590 


14*601 


100-40 
Now 

3*59  :  14*601  :  29*957  =  1  :  4-07  :  8*3  =  1  :  4  :  8. 

« 

Designating  1  eq.  metal  by  R,  we  obtain  from  these  numbers  the 
formula : — 

4  (R  0,SiO,)  +  HOor4(jf  J  0,Si  0,)  +  aq. 

Not  only  isomorphous  substances,  but  generally  aU  bodies  of  analogous 
composition  possess  the  &culty  of  replacing  each  other  in  compounds ; 
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thus  we  find  that  KO,  Na  O,  Ca  O,  Mg  O,  &c.,  replace  each  other.     These 
substances  likewise  must  be  expressed  collectiyelj  in  the  formula. 

Abioh  found  in  andeaine. 


Silicic  acid 

59-60 

Alumina 

24-28 

Sesquioxide 
Lime 

of  iron 

1-58 
5-77 

Magnesia  « 
Soda 

108 
6-53 

Potasaa 

1-08 

« 

Amoaiit  of  Oxygen. 

•                 « 

81-79 

11-22  ) 
0-48  '  • 

11-70 

1-61  \ 

0-43  f 
1-68  (  • 

a-90 

0-18) 

99-92 
Now  .    ^     - 

3-90  :  11-70  :  31-79  =  1:3:  815  =  1:8:8.      -, V^^    "^^ 

Designating  1  eq.  metal  by  H,   we  obtain  from  these  i^S^alltsrs  (hcil.' \> 


formula : — 


N  \ 


RO  +  R,  0,  +  4SiO, 


=  R0,  SiO,  +  R,0„3SiO„ 

which  may  likewise  be  written  : — 

Ga 


^|.O.SiO..^}0., 


3  Si  0,. 


Showing  thus  that  this  mineral  is  leucite  (K  O,  Si  O,  +  Al,  O,,  3  Si  O,), 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  potassa  is  replaced  by  lime,  soda,  and 
magnesia,  and  a  portion  of  the  alumina  by  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

These  remarks  respecting  the  deduction  of  formula  for  oxygen  salts, 
a{(ply  of  course  equally  to  metallic  aolphidea. 

IV.  Calculation  of  the  Density  of  thb  Vapors  of  Volatile  Bodies, 
AND  Application  of  the  Results,  as  a  Means  of  coNTROLLiNa  their 
Analtses,  and  determining  their  Eqctiyalents. 

§204. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  compound  gas  is  equal  to  the' sum  of  the  specific 
grayities  of  its  constituents  in  one  volume. 

E,g.^  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  gas  give 
2  volumes  of  aqueous  vapor.  If  they  gave  simply  1  volume  of  aqueous 
vapor,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  total  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  02ygen  and  double  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
hydrogen — ^viz. , 

2  K  0-0693  =  0-1386 
+  11 083 

^1-2469 

But  as  they  give '2  volumes  of  aqueous  vapor,  this  1-2469  is  distri- 
buted between  the  two  volumes ;  accordingly  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
vapor  is 

1-2469 

—ir-  =  0-62345 
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It  will  be  readily  eeen  that  the  knowledge  of  the  density  of  the  vapor  of 
a  compound  supplies  an  excellent  means  of  controlling  the  correctness  of 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  equivalents  assumed  in  a  formula. 

For  instance :  from  the  results  of  the  ultimate  analysis  of  camphor,  has 
been  deduced  the  empirical  formula : 

C„  H.  O. 

DuHAS  found  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  camphor  =  5*312.  Now,  by 
what  means  do  we  find  whether  this  formula  is  correct  with  respect  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  equivalents  ? 

Specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  of  carbon  0*831 

„  „  hydrogen  gas  0*0693 

„  „  oxygen  gas  1108 

10  eq.  C  =  10  volumes  =  10  x  0*831  =  8*310 
8  eq.  H  =  16  volumes=  16  x  0*0693  =  1*109 
1  eq.  0=    1  volume  =   1  x  1*1081  =  1*108    . 


10*527 


This  sum  is  almost  exactly  twice  as  large  as  the  specific  gravity  found 
by  direct  experiment  (_JL2.'AiI  =  5*263) ;  which  shows  that  the  relative 

proportions  of  the  equivalents  are  correctly  given  in  the  empirical  formula 
of  camphor.  But  whether  the  formida  is  correct,  also,  with  regard  to  the 
absolute  number  of  equivalents,  cannot  be  determined  simply  fix>m  the 
density  of  the  vapor,  because  we  do  not  know  to  how  many  volumes  of 
camphor  vapor  1  equivalent  of  camphor  corresponds.  LiEBia  assumes  the 
equivalent  of  camphor  to  correspond  to  2  volumes,  and  gives  accordingly 
the  formula  C,^  H,  O ;  whilst  Dumas  assumes  it  to  correspond  to  4  volumes, 
and  accordingly  gives  the  formida  C^  H,,  O,. 

The  knowledge  of  the  density  of  tne  vapor  affords,  therefore,  in  reality, 
simply  a  means  of  controlling  the  correctness  of  the  analysis,  but  nut^of 
establishing  a  rational  formula ;  and  although  it  is  made  to  serve  some- 
times for  l£e  latter  purpose,  yet  this  can  be  done  only  in  the  case  of  sub- 
stances for  which  we  are  able  to  infer  from  analogy  a  certain  ratio  of 
condensation :  thus,  for  instance,  experience  proves  that  1  equivalent  of 
the  hydrates  of  the  volatile  organic  acids,  of  alcohols,  <&c.,  corresponds 
to  4  volumes. 

In  §  203,  2,  we  have  foimd  the  rational  formida  of  hydrated  benzoic 
acid  to  be  C^^  H^  O^.  Dumas  and  Mitscherlich  found  the  vapor  density 
to  be  4*26. 

Now  nearly  the  same  number  is  obtained  by  dividing  by  4  the  sum  total 
of  the  gravities  of  the  several  constituents  contained  in  1  equivalent  of 
hydrated  benzoic  acid,  viz., 

14  volumes  C  =  11*634 

12  volumes  H=   0*831 

4  volumes  O  =   4*432 


16*897 
=  4*224 


4 
Hermann  Kopp*  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  if  the  equivalent 
*  Compt  rend.  44,  1847 ;  Chem.  Gentralbl.  1857,  595. 
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of  a  substance  refers  to  H  =  1,  and  the  vapor  density  of  the  same  to  atmo- 
spheric air=  1,  the  division  of  the  equivalent  by  the  vapor  density  gives 
liie  following  quotients, 

28-88.       14-4i        7-22 

according  as  the  formula  corresponds  to  4,  2,  or  1  volume  of  vapor : 

28'88  corresponds  to  a  condensation  to  4  volumes 
14-44        „  „  „2       „     ' 

7-22         „  „  „  1  volume 

Kopp  calls  these  numbers  normal  quotients.  If  the  vapor  density  is 
not  quite  exact,  but  only  approximate  (determined  by  experiment),  other 
numbers  are  found,  but,  to  be  correct,  these  must  come  near  the  normal 
numbers. 

If,  therefore,  we  know  the  equivalent  of  a  body,  we  may,  with  the  greatest 
fiicilily,  ascertain  whether  the  determination  of  the  vapor  density  .of  the 
body  has  given  approximately  correct  results  or  not. 

Gat-Lussac  found  the  vapor  density  of  alcohol  to  be  1*6133 ; 
Dalton,"2'1.* 

Now,  which  is  the  correct  number  ? 

The  equivalent  of  alcohol,  C^  H^  O,,  is  46. 

^  =  21-9 
21 

— ii-=28-5 
1-6133 

It  is  evidenfthat  Gay-Lussac's  number  is  approximately  correct,  for  the 
quotient  found  by  it  comes  very  near  the  normal  quotient,  28*88. 

Again,  if  we  know  the  equivalent  of  a  body,  and  the  number  of  volumes 
of  vapor  corresponding  to  1  equivalent,  we  may  also,  with  the  same  facility, 
calculate  the  theoretical  vapor  density  of  the  body.  For  instance  :  the  equi- 
valent of  hydrated  benzoic  acid  is  122.  The  division  of  this  number  by 
28'88  gives  4*224,  as  vapor  density,  which  is  the  same  as  that  found  .by 
actual  experiment. 

And,  lastly,  if  we  know  approximately  (i.e.  by  experiment)  the  vapor 
density  of  a  body,  and  also  the  ratio  of  condensation,  we  may,  with  the  aid 
of  these  quotients,  approximately  calculate  the  equivalent  of  the  body. 

E.g,  The  vapor  density  of  acetic  ether  has  been  found  =  8*112.  The 
multiplication  of  this  number  by  28*88  gives  89*87  as  the  equivalent  of 
acetic  ether,  which  comes  near  the  actual  equivalent,  88. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  knowledge  of  the  vapor  density  of  a  body 
is  turned  to  account  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  results  of  an  ultimate 
analysis  of  the  same,  we  will  now  proceed  to  show  how  the  vapor  density 
is  calculated  from  the  data  obtained  as  described  in  §  194,  A  and  B. 

A.  We  will  take  as  an  illustration  Dumas'  estimation  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  vapor  of  camphor. 

The  r^ults  of  the  process  were  as  follows : — 

Temperature  of  the  air  ......         13*5^ 

Barometer    .........         742  mm. 

Temperature  of  the  bath  at  the  moment  of  sealing  the  globe      244° 

Increase  of  the  weight  of  the  globe  ....     0*708  grm. 

Volume  of  mercury  entering  the  globe    ....         295  c.c. 

Residual  air 0 

*  GmeUn'B  Handbook,  vui.,  199. 


n 
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Now,  to  find  the  vapor  density,  we  have  to  determine, 

1.  The  weight  of  the  air  which  the  globe  holds  (as  a  necessary  step  to 
the  determination  of  2). 

2.  The  weight  of  ijxe  camphor  vapor  which  the  globe  holds. 

3.  The  volume  to  which  the  camphor  vapor  corresponds,  at  0**  and 
760  mm. 

The  solution  of  these  questions  is  quite  simple ;  and  if  the  calculation, 
notwithstanding,  appears  somewhat  complicated,  this  is  merely  owing  to 
certain  reductions  and  corrections  which  are  required. 

1.  The  weight  of  the  air  in  the  globe. 

The  globe  holds  295  c.  c,  as  we  see  by  the  volume  of  mercury  required 
to  fill  it. 

First,  what  is  the  volume  of  295  c.  c.  of  air  at  13-5**  and  742  nun.» 
at  0^  and  760  mm.  ? 

The  question  is  solved  according  to  the  directions  of  §  198,  aa 
follows : — 

760  :  7.42  : :  295  :  x 

X  =  288  c.  c.  (At  13-6*'  and  760  mm.) 

and  again: 

288  288 

1  +  (13-5  X  000366)  =  r049ri  =  ^^^  ^-  ""'  ^""^  ^"  "^^  ^^^  "^'^ 

Now  1  c.  c.  of  air  at  O*'  and  760  mm.  weighs  0-00129366  grm.  j  274  c.  c 
weigh  accordingly 

0-00129366  X  274  =  0-35446  grm. 

2.  The  Weight  of  the  Vapor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  we  tared  the  globe  +  the  air  within 
it ;  we  afterwards  weighed  the  globe  +  the  vapor  (but  without  the  air)  ;— 
to  find,  therefore,  the  actual  weight  of  the  vapor,  it  is  not  sufiicient  to 
subtract  the  tare  from  the  weight  of  the  globe  filled  with  vapor,  sinoe 
(glass  +  vapor) — (glass  +  air)  is  not  =  vapor ;  but  we  have  either  to  sub- 
tract, in  the  first  place,  the  weight  of  the  air  from  the  tare,  or  to  add  the 
weight  of  the  air  to  the  increase  of  the  weight  of  the  globe.  Let  us  do  the 
latter: — 

Weight  of  air  in  the  globe         =  0*35446  grm. 

Increase  of  weight  of  globe        =  0-70800  grm. 


The  weight  of  the  vapor  is  accordingly      =  1-06246  grm. 

3.  The  Volume  to  which  this  Weight  of  1-06246  grm,  of  Vapor  corre- 
spond at  0°  and  760  mm. 

We  know  from  the  above-given  data  that  this  weight  corresponds  to 
295  c.  c.  at  244°,  and  742  mm.  Before  we  can  proceed  to  reduce  this 
volume  according  to  the  directions  of  §  198,  the  following  corrections  are 
necessary : — 

a,  244°  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  correspond,  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Magnus,  to  239°  of  the  air  thermometer  (see  Table  VI.). 

b.  According  to  Dulono  and  Petit,  glass  expands  (commencing  at  0^) 
35^00  of  its  volume  for'each  degree  C.  The  volume  of  the  globe  at  the 
moment  of  sealing  waa  accordingly— 
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„^^      295x239     _„ 
29^-^-35060-  =  297c.c. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  reduce  this  yolume  to  0^  and  760  mm.  we  find 
by  the  proportion, 

760:  742::  297  :  a? 

X  (i.e.,  c.  c.  of  vapor  at  760  mm.  and  239")  =  290; 

and  by  the  equation, 

290 

1  +  (239  X  0-00366)  "  ^ 

X  {i.e.  c.  c.  of  vapor  at  760  mm.  and  0®)=  154*6. 
154-6  c.  c.  of  camphor  vapor  at  0**  and  760  mm.,  weigh  accordingly 
1  06246  grm. 

1  litre  (1000  c.  c.)  weighs  consequently  6*87231  grm. ;  since 

154-6  :  1-06246 : :  1000  :  6*87231. 

Now  1  litre  of  air  at  0°  and  760  mm.  weighs  1 -29366  grm. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  camphor  vapor  consequently  =  5*312  ;  since 

1*29366  :  6*87281  ::1  :  5*312. 

•        • 
B.'  We  will  here  take  an  imaginaiy  determination  of  the  vapor  density 
of  ether  as  our  example. 

Bulb  +  ether  =  0*3445  grm. 

„  empty  =  0*2040  grm. 

Weight  of  ether  =0*1405  grm. 


Temperature  of  the  glycerine  solution  in  the  outer  cylinder  100° 

Sp.  gr.  of  the  same  solution  at  100° 1 

Barometer 752  mm. 

Difference  between  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  outer  \  ^^ 

and  inner  cylinders  J 

Height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  outer  cylinder .     .  60  mm. 

Inside  height  of  the  outer  cylinder 400  mm. 

Volume  of  the  vapor  as  found  from  tfie  tube's  table  ...  60  c.  c. 

The  glycerine  solution  being  400  —  60  =  340  mm.  high  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1,  corresponds  to  a  column  of  mercury  of  25  mm.  The  * 
vapor  consequently  is  under  the  pressure  of  752  +  25  —  50  =  727  mm. 
60  c.  c.  of  ether  vapor  at  100**  and  727  mm:  consequently  weigh  0*1405. 
We  have  now  to  calculate  the  weight  of  60  c.  c.  of  air  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

1000  c.  c.  air  of  0°  and  760  mm.  weigh  1*29366  grm.  Heated  to  100' 
they  become  1366*5  c.  c.  (comp.  §  198,  a),  and  with  the  pressure  reduced 
to  727  mm.  these  expand  again  to  1428'5  c.  c.  (comp.  §  198,  /3).  But 
the  air  stiU  weighs  the  same,  viz.,  1*29366  grm.  .*.  1428-5  c.  c.  weighing 
1-29366,  60  c.  c.  weigh,  under  the  same  circumstances,  0*05433  grm. ; 

01405        ^^^^ 
hence  the  sp.  gr.  of  ether  vapor  =  0.05433  =  2*5oo 
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I.  ANALYSIS  OF  WATERS.* 


A.  ANALYSIS  OP  FRESH  WATER  (SPRING-WATER, 

RIVER-WATER,  &c.) 

§  205. 

The  analysis  of  the  aeyeral  kinds  of  fresh  water  is  usually  restricted  to  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  the  foUowing  substances  : — 

a.  Bases :  Soda,  lime,  magnesia. 

h.  Acids :  Sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  silicic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  chlorine. 

c.  Mechanically  suspended  Matters  :  Clay,  &c. 

We  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  here  to  the  estimation  of  these  bodies. 
In  cases  where  the  examination  is  to  extend  to  other  constituentB  besides 
these,  the  methods  given  in  §§  206 — 213  are  resorted  to. 

I.  The  Water  is  clear. 

1.  Determination  of  the  Chlorine, — This  may  be  effected,  either,  a,  in 
the  gravimetric,  or,  by  in  the  volumetric  way. 

a.  Gravimetrically. 

Take  500 — 1000  grm.  or  c.  c.f  Acidify  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of  silver.  Filter  when  the  precipitate  has  completely 
subsided  (§  141,  L,  a).  If  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine  is  so  inconsiderable 
that  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  produces  only  a  slight  turbidity,  eva- 
porate a  larger  portion  of  the  water  to  ^,  ^,  ^,  (&c.,  of  its  bulk,  filter,  wash 
the  precipitate,  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  directed. 

b.  Volumetrically. 

Evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c.  c.  to  a  small  bulk,  and  determine  the  chlorine 
in  the  residual  fluid,  without  previous  filtration,  by  solution  of  nitrate  ot 
silver,  with  addition  of  chromate  of  potassa  (§  141,  I.,  b,  a). 

2.  Determination  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid. — Take  1000  grm.  or  c.  c 
Acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  mix  with  chloride  of  barium.  Filter 
after  the  precipitate  has  C07npletely  subsided  (|  132,  I.,  1).  If  the  quantity 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  very  inconsiderable,  evaporate  the  acidified  water 
^  iy  h  h  ^^'f  ^^  ^®  bulk,  before  adding  the  chloride  of  barium. 

3.  Determination  of  Nitric  Add, — If,  on  testing  the  residue  on  evapora- 
tion of  a  water  for  nitric  acid,  such  a  strong  reaction  is  obtained  that  the 
presence  of  a  determinable  quantity  of  the  acid  may  be  inferred,  evaporate 
1000  or  2000  c.  c.  of  the  water  in  a  porcelain  dish,  wash  the  residue  into 
a  fiask  (if  any  carbonate  of  lime,  <&c.,  remains  sticking  to  the  dish,  it  may 

*  Compare  Qualitative  Analysig,  p.  262,  et  seq. 

The  tranBlator  woald  remind  the  analyst  of  a  paper  very  recently  read  before  the 
Ohemieal  Sodety  by  Dr.  Miller— see  the  Society's  Joarnal  (2),  iil,  117,  et  seq. 

t  As  the  specific  gravity  of  fresh  water  differs  but  little  from  that  of  pure  water, 
the  several  quantities  of  water  may  safely  be  measured  instead  of  weighed.  The  cal- 
culation is  facilitated  by  taking  a  round  number  of  c.  c. 
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be  disr^arded,  as  all  nitrates  are  soluble),  evimorate  in  the  flask  sdll 
further,  if  necessary,  and  in  the  small  quantity  of  residual  fluid  determine 
the  nitric  acid  according  to  §  149,  d,  /3  (p.  345),  or  according  to  §  149,  «. 
The  former  method  is  less  suitable  if  the  residue  on  evaporation  contains 
organic  matter.  If  the  latter  method  is  employed  the  evi^porated  water 
must  first  be  heated  with  potash  solution  tUl  no  more  alkaline  yapors 
escape. 

4.  Determination  of  the  Silicic  Acid,  Lime,  and  Magnesia. 

Evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c.  c.  to  dryness — afl;er  addition  of  some  hydro- 
chloric acid — preferably  in  a  platinum  dish,  treat  the  residue  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water,  filter  off  the  separated  silicic  acid,  and  treat  the 
latter  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.  Estimate  the  lime  and  magnesia  in  the 
filtrate  as  directed  §  154,  6,  a  (32). 

5.  Determination  of  the  total  Residue  and  of  the  Soda. 

a.  Evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c.  c.  of  the  water,  with  proper  care,  to 
dryness  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  first  over  a  lamp,  finally  on  the 
water-bath.  Expose  the  residue,  in  the  air-bath,  to  a  temperature  of 
about  180°,  until  no  fiirther  diminution  of  weight  takes  place.  This 
gives  the  total  amount  of  the  salts, 

b.  Treat  the  residue  with  water,  and  add,  cautiously,  pure  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  in  moderate  excess ;  cover  the  vessel  during  this  operation 
with  a  dish,  to  avoid  loss  firom  spirting ;  then  place  on  the  water-bath, 
without  removing  the  cover.  Afi;er  ten  minutes,  rinse  the  cover  by  means 
of  a  washing  botde,  evaporate  the  contents  of  the  dish  to  dryness,  expel  the 
free  sulphuric  acid,  ignite  the  residue,  in  the  last  stage  with  addition  of 
some  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  97,  1),  and  weigh.  The  residue  consists  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  some  separated 
silicic  acid.  It  must  not  redden  moist  litmus  paper.  The  quantity  of  the 
sulphate  of  soda  in  the  residue  is  newfound  by  subtracting  firom  the  weight 
of  the  latter  the  known  weight  of  the  silicic  acid  and  ^e  weight  of  the 
sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  calculated  firom  the  quantities 
of  these  earths  found  in  4. 

6.  Direct  Estimation  of  the  Soda. 

The  soda  may  also  be  determined  in  the  direct  way,  with  comparative 
expedition,  by  tiie  following  method : — 

Evaporate  1250  grm.  or  c.  c.  of  the  water,  in  a  dish,  to  about  ^,  and 
then  add  2 — 3  c.  c.  of  thin  pure  milk  of  lime,  so  as  to  impart  a  strongly 
alkaline  reaction  to  the  fluid ;  heat  for  some  time  longer,  then  wash  the 
contents  of  the  dish  into  a  quarter-litre  flask.  (It  is  not  necessary  to  rinse 
every  particle  of  the  precipitate  into  the  flask ;  but  the  whole  of  the  fluid 
must  be  transferred  to  it,  and  the  particles  of  the  precipitate  adhering  to  the 
dish  well  washed,  and  the  washings  also  added  to  the  flask.)  Allow  the  con- 
tents to  cool,  dilute  to  the  mark,  shake,  allow  to  deposit,  filter  through  a  dry 
filter,  measure  ofl*  200  c.  c.  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  1000  grm. 
of  the  water,  transfer  to  a  quarter-litre  flask,  mix  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  some  oxalate  of  ammonia,  add  water  up  to  the  mark,  ahake, 
allow  to  deposit,  filter  through  a  dry  filter,  measure  ofl*  200  c.  c,  corre- 
sponding to  800  grm.  of  the  water,  add  some  chloride  of  ammonium,* 

'  *  To  convert  the  stiU  remainiDg  iQlphate  of  aoda,  on  ignition,  into  ohlorid*  of 
Bodimn. 
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evaporate,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  residual  chloride  of  sodium  as  directed 
§  98,  3 .• 

7.  Calculate  the  numbers  found  in  1 — 6  to  1000  parts  of  water,  and 
determine  from  the  data  obtained  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  combina- 
tion, as  follows : — 

Add  together  the  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  corresponding  to  the  bases 
found,  and  subtract  from  the  sum,  first,  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  pre- 
cipitated from  the  water  by  chloride  of  barium  (2),  secondly,  the  amount 
corresponding  to  the  nitric  acid  found,  and  thirdly,  the  amount  correspond- 
ing to  the  chlorine  found  (for  1  eq.  CI,  1  eq.  SO,) ;  the  remainder  is  eqtK- 
yalent  to  the  carbonic  acid  combined  with  the  bases  in  the  form  of  neutral 
carbonates*  40  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  remaining  after  subtracting  the 
quantities  just  stated,  correspond  acdbrdingly  to  22  parts  of  carbonic  acid. 

If,  by  way  of  control,  you  wish  to  determine  the  combined  carbonic  acid 
in  the  direct  way,  evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c.  c.  of  the  water,  in  a  flask  to 
a  small  bulk ;  add  tincture  of  litmus,  then  standard  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid,  and  proceed  as  directed  p.  293,  bb. 

8.  Control. 

If  the  quantities  of  the  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
silicic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  chlorine  are  added  together,  and  an  amount 
of  oxygen  corresponding  to  the  chlorine  (since  this  latter  is  combined  with 
metal  and  not  with  oxide)  is  subtracted  from  the  sum,  the  remainder 
must  nearly  correspond  to  the  total  amount  of  the  salts  found  in  5,  a. 
Perfect  correspondence  cannot  be  expected,  since,  1,  upon  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  chloride  of  magnesium  is  partially  decomposed,  and  converted 
into  a  basic  salt ;  2,  the  silicic  acid  expels  some  carbonic  acid ;  and  3, 
it  being  difficult  to  free  carbonate  of  magnesia  from  water  without  incur- 
ring loss  of  carbonic  acid,  the  residue  remaining  upon  the  evaporation  ot 
the  water  contains  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  as  a  basic  salt,  whereas,  in 
our  calculation,  we  have  assumed  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  corre- 
sponding to  the  neutral  salt. 

9.  Determination  of  the  free  Carbonic  Acid. 

In  the  case  of  well-water  this  may  be  conveniently  executed  by  the 
process  described  §  139,  y  (p.  295).  We  here  obtain  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  contained  in  the  water  over  and  above  the  quantity  corresponding 
to  the  monocarbonates,  or  in  other  words,  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  free 
and  which  is  combined  with  the  carbonates  to  bicarbonates. 

10.  Determination  of  the  Organic  Matter. 

Many  well-waters  contain  so  much  organic  matter  as  to  be  quite  yellow, 
others  contain  traces,  and  many  again  may  be  said  to  be  free  from  such 
substances.  The  exact  estimation  of  organic  matter  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task,  and  the  method  usually  adopted — ^viz.,  ignition  of  the  residue  of  the 
water  dried  at  180°,  treatment  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  gentle  ignition 
again,  and  calculation  of  the  organic  matter  from  the  loss  of  weight — 
yields  merely  an  approximate  result,  since  we  can  never  be  sure  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  the  residue  dried  at  180°  and 
in  the  same  after  ignition,  and  since  the  silicic  acid  expels  some  carbonic 

*  This  prooesB,  which  entirely  diBpenses  with  washing,  piiesents  one  source  of  error 
— viz.,  the  iipace  occupied  by  the  precipitates  is  uot  taken  into  account.  The  error 
resulting  from  this  is,  however,  so  trifling,  that  it  may  safely  be  disregarded,  as  the 
excess  of  weight  amounts  to  yj^  at  the  most 
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acid,  which  is  not  taken  up  again  on  treatment  widi  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, <&c.     However,  it  is  generally  a  matter  of  importance,  in  r^ard  to 

\         y  the  application  of  a  water,  to  know  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  present, 

!  hence  we  have  lately  had  recourse  to  the  permanganate  of  potassa,  and 

}:  t  /-  sought  to  determine  the  organic  matter  at  least  comparatively  from  the 

.    ^       j  quantity  of  the  oxidizing  agent  reduced  by>  a  definite  amount  of  water. 

0  ^iiv/tft  ■  •  FoKCHHAMMER*  hcats  a  certain  quantity  of  the  water  to  boiling,  runs  in  a 

dilute  solution  of  permanganate  from  a  burette,  till  a  faint  but  permanent 

,  redness  occurs,  he  then  allows  to  cool,  and  to  a  like  quantity  of  pure  dis- 

tilled water  adds  permanganate  from  the  same  burette  till  a  similar  colora- 
tion is  formed ;  '  lastly,  he  finds  from  the  difference  the  quantity  of 
permanganate  reduced  by  the  substances  contained  in  the  water.  Em. 
MoNKiERf  uses  a  solution  of  1  grm.  permanganate  of  potassa  in  1  litre  of 
distilled  water,  purified  by  rectification  over  some  permanganate  of  potassa. 
He  warms  500  c.  c.  of  the  water  to  TO*',  adds  1  c.  c.  piure  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  the  standard  solution  of  permanganate  to  incipient  coloration,  and 
finally,  deducting  from  t^e  quantity  employed  the  quantity  necessary  to 
impart  the  same  coloration  to  500  c.  c.  of  purified  distilled  water,  acidu- 
lated and  heated  as  above,  he  obtains  the  quantity  of  permanganate  which 
has  been  reduced  by  the  substances  present  in  the  water  tested. 

Comparative  experiments  of  this  kind  are  oflen  of  value ;  but  they  do 
not  provide  us  with  a  numerical  expression  for  the  amount  of  organic  sub- 
stances present,  since  waters  contain  sometimes  other  bodies,  especially 
nitrites,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron,  which  have 
the  property  of  reducing  permanganate  of  potasBa,  and  since  again  organic 
substances  decompose  various  quantities  of  this  salt,  according  to  their 
nature. 

n.  The  water  is  not  clear. 

Fill  a  large  fiask  of  kno¥m  capacity  with  the  water,  close  with  a  glass 
stopper,  and  allow  the  fiask  to  stand  in  the  cold  until  the  suspended  matter 
is  deposited ;  draw  o£E  the  clear  water  with  a  siphon  as  far  as  practicable, 
filter  the  bottoms,  dry  or  ignite  the  contents  of  the  filter,  and  weigh.  Treat 
the  clear  water  as  directed  in  I. 


Respecting  the  calculation  of  the  analysis,  I  refer  to  §  213,  remarking 
simply  that  the  results  are  ustudlyX  arranged  upon  the  following  prin- 
ciples : — 

The  chlorine  is  combined  with  sodiuni;  if  there  is  an  excess,  this 
is  combined  with  calcium.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  remains  an 
excess  of  soda,  this  is  combined  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphuric  acidy 
or,  the  remainder  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  combined 
with  lime.  The  nitric  acid  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  combined  with  lime.  The 
silicic  acid  is  put  down  in  the  free  state,  the  remainder  of  the  Ume  and  the 
magnesia  as  carbonates,  either  neutral  or  acid,  according  to  circumstances. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  results  of  the  qualitative 
analysis  may  render  another  arrangement  of  the  acids  and  bases  necessary. 
For  instance,  if  the  evaporated  water  reacts  strongly  alkaline,  carbonate 
of  soda  is  present,  generally  in  company  with  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride 

*  Institut.  1849,  388 ;  Jahresber.  von  v.  Liebig  n.  Eopp.  1849,  603. 
t  Compt.  reDd.  50,  1084 ;  Dingler's  polyt  Journ.  157,  182. 
X  A  oertain  latitude  is  here  allowed  tM)  the  analyst's  dUcretion. 
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of  sodium,  occasionally  also  with  nitrate  of  soda.     The  lime  and  magnesia 
are  then  to  be  entirely  combined  with  carbonic  acid. 

In   the  report,  ,the  quantities  are    represented  in  parts    per    1000 
(or  1000,000),  and  also  in  grains  per  gallon. 


For  technical  purposes,  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  estimate  the  hardness 
of  the  water  (the  relative  amoimt  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  it)  by  means  of 
a  standard  solution  of  soap.  A  detailed  description  of  this  meUiod,  which 
was  first  employed  by  Clark,  has  been  given  by  Fehlino  and  FaissT.* 
It  is  only  by  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  given  by  these  chemists  that 
harmonious  results  are  obtained. 

B.  ANALYSIS  OF  MINERAL  WATERS. 

§  206. 

Here  a  larger  number  of  substances  claims  our  attention  than  in  tihe  ana- 
lysis of  fresh  waters.     The  following  substances  may  be  present : — 

a.  Bases :  Potassa,  soda,  lithia,  oxide  of  ctesium,  oxide  of  rubidium, 
oxide  of  thallium,  ammonia,  lime,  baryta,  strontia,  mag- 
nesia, alumina,  protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  manganese 
(oxide  of  zinc,  protoxide  of  nickel,  protoxide  of  cobalt, 
oxide  of  copper,  oxide  of  lead,  teroxide  of  antimony). 

h,  AcidSj  ^c. :  Sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  silicic  acid,  carbonic 
acid,  boracic  acid,  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  hyposul- 
phurous  acid,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  crenic  acid,  apocrenic  acid,  formic  acid, 
propionic  acid,  &c.  (arsenious  and  arsenic  acids,  titanic 
acid). 

c.  Nan-combined  elements  and  indifferent  gases :  Oxygen,  nitrogen, 

light  carbide  of  hydrogen. 

d.  Indifferent  organic  matters. 

Many  of  these  substances  occur  in  most  springs,  in  considerable  propor- 
tions ;  of  the  bases,  more  particularly  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  sometimes 
also  protoxide  of  iron ;  and  of  the  acids,  &c. — sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  acid, 
silicic  acid,  chlorine,  and  sopetimes  also  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  others 
are  almost  invariably  found  only  in  trifling  and  often  in  exceedingly 
minute  proportions.  The  substances  between  brackets  are  usually  dis- 
tinguishable only  in  the  residue  on  evaporation  of  large  quantities  of  water, 
or  in  the  muddy  ochreous-deposits,  or  solid  sinter-deposits,  which  form, 
in  most  mineral  springs,  in  the  parts  where  the  air  acts  upon  the  water 
flowing  off,  or  kept  in  a  reservoir,  f 

The  subject  of  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  is  properly  treated  under 
two  heads,  viz.,  1.  The  analytical  process :  and,  2.  The  calculation  and 
arrangement  of  the  results. 

1.  The  Analttical  Process. 

The  performance  of  the  analytical  process  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
viz.,  1,  operations  at  the  spring  or  well ;  and,  2,  operations  in  the  laboratory. 

*    Gewerbeblatt  aus  Wttrtembeijif,  1852, 198 ;  Pharmaoent.  Centralbl.  1862,  513. 

f  Ab  I  have  already  mentioued  in  the  Qualitative  Analysis,  if  oxide  of  lead,  oxide 
of  copper,  &a,  are  fonnd,  it  must  be  a  subject  of  careful  examination  whether  these 
oxides  really  proceed  ^m  the  water  or  from  any  metallic  pipes,  cocks,  &c. 
II.  N  K 


c 
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A.  Operations  at  the  Spring  or  Well. 
I.  Apparatus  and  other  Requisites. 

§  207. 

1.  A  common  plimging  siphon  of  200 — 250  c.  c.  capacity. 

2.  Four  flasks  of  about  300  c.  c.  capacity.  Each  contains  about  3  grm. 
hydrate  of  lime  quite  free  from  carbonic  acid  (p.  294,  j3),  and — if  the  mineral 
water  contains  carbonate  of  soda — about  1^  grm.  diy  chloride  of  calcium* 
Each  £ask  is  weighed  with  the  hydrate  of  lime,  &c,,  and  its  caoutchouc 
stopper,  and  the  weight  is  marked  on  a  label  gummed  on  the  iSaak. 

3.  An  accurate  thermometer  with  very  distinct  scale. 

4.  About  8  white  glass  bottles  of  2  to  3  litres  capacity,  provided  with 
well-fitting  stoppers,  preferably  of  glass  or  caoutchouc.  Caoutchouc 
stoppers  must  be  purified. 

5.  Four  white  glass  bottles,  holding  about  7  litres,  provided  with  glass 
or  caoutchouc  sappers. 

6.  A  clean  carboy  in.  basket,  provided  with  caoutchouc  stopper. 

7.  A  litre  and  a  half-litre  flask. 

8.  One  middle-sized  and  two  large  funnels. 

9.  Swedish  filtering  paper. 

10.  Flasks,  beakers,  lamp,  glass  rods,  glass  tubes,  caoutchouc  tubing, 
files,  scissors,  knife,  caoutchouc  stoppers,  corks,  string,  &c. 

11.  Reagents,  more  especially  the  following:  ammonia,  hydrochloric 
acid,  acetic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  barium,  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
tannic  acid  and  gallic  acid  (or  infusion  of  galls),,  tincture  of  litmus  (freshly 
prepared),  test  papers. 

Besides  these  articles,  the  following  are  also  required  imder  certain  cir- 
cumstances : — 

a.  The  Water  contains  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  or  an  Alkaline  Metallic 
Sulphide, 

12.  A  standard  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium.  This  must 
be  very  dilute,  say  1  c.  c.=n  about  0-001  grm.  iodine.  Such  a  solution 
may  be  prepared  by  mixing  1  volume  of  Bunsen'b  solution  of  iodine 
(§  146,  1  or  3)  with  4  volumes  of  water. 

13.  Starch-powder. 

14.  A  Mohr's  burette,  and  several  pipettes. 

15.  A  solution  of  arsenious  aoid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  arsenite  of 
soda;  also  the  reagents  and  apparatus  mentioned  pp.  550  and  551. 

h.  The  Water  contains  a  large  proportion  of  Protoxide  of  Irony  which  U 
is  intended  to  estimate  directly  (volumetrically)  at  the  Spring  or  Well. 

16.  A  burette,  pipette  and  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  For 
waters  abounding  in  iron,  this  solution  must  be  of  such  a  degree  of 
dilution  that  100  c.  c.  of  it  convert  about  0*1  grm.  iron  from  the  state  of 
protoxide  to  that  of  s^uioxide.  If  the  water  contains  only  a  moderate 
proportion  of  iron,  the  solution  must  be  still  more  largely  diluted.  If  the 
solution  has  to  be  standardized  on  the  spot,  weighed  pieces  of  pianoforte 
wire,  or  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid  (p.  189)  will  be  also  required. 

c.  The  whole  of  the  Gases  dissolved  in  the  Water  are  to  he  determined. 

According  as  the  water  is  poor  or  rich  in  carbonic  acid  the  method 
^  208,  10,  a  or  b,  is  employed,  and  consequently  we  require 

17.  The  apparatus  there  described. 
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V    d.  The  free  Oases  which  are  evolped  at  the  Spring  are  to  he  determined. ' 

In  this  case  we  require 

18.  The  apparatus  described  §  208,  11. 

e.  The  Well  is  deep,  and  specimens  from  various  Depths  are  to  he 
examined. 

Here  we  must  have 

19.  The  apparatus  figured  p.  549. 

/.  The  Specific  Gravity  of  highly  Aerated  Water  is  to  he  determined^ 

Under  these  circumstances  we  must  provide  ourselves  with 

20.  One,  or  rather  several  bottles,  such  as  are  figured  and  described  p.  557. 

11.  Analttical  Processes, 

*  •  §  208. 

1.  Examine  the  appearance  (color,  clearness,  &c.)  of  the  water.  A 
water  will  often  look  clear  at  a  first  glance,  and  yet  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion in  a  large  white  bottle  show  a  few  or  even  a  great  many  colored  or 
colorless  fiakes,  &c.  In  such  cases,  the  bottle  is  allowed  to  stand  a  day  in 
a  cool  place,  and  the  clear  water  then  decanted ;  the  matters  which  may 
have  subsided  are  afterwards  examined  under  the  microscope.  This  ex- 
amination often  reveals  the  presence  of  infusoria,  plants  of  the  lowest 
order,  &c.* 

2.  Observe  whether  there  is  disengagement  of  gas ;  whether  the  water 
in  a  glass  forms  small  pearly  bubbles ;  and  whether  gas  is  disengaged 
when  the  water  is  shaken  in  a  half-filled  bottle. 

3.  Examine  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  water.  To  detect  very  minute 
portions  of  odorous  matters,  half  fill  a  tumbler  or,  better  still,  a  water 
bottle,  cover  with  the  hand,  sliake  vigorously,  take  oflf  the  hand,  and  smell 
the  water. 

4.  Ascertain  the  reaction  of  tihe  water,  by  testing  with  test  papers  (or, 
better  still,  with  blue  and  but  very  slightly  reddened  tincture  of  Htmus)  ; 
and  observe  whether  the  color  which  the  paper  has  acquired,  changes 
upon  drying  in  the  air. 

5.  Examine  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  simplest  and  best  way 
of  effecting  this,  if  practicable,  is  to  plunge  the  thermometer  into  the  spring, 
and  to  note  accurately  the  height  of  the  mercury  whilst  the  thermometer 
is  still  in  the  water ;  or  a  large  bottle  with  a  thermometer  in  it  is  filled 
with  water  by  immersion  in  the  spring,  and  left  some  time  in  the  latter ; 
it  is  then  taken  out,  and  the  height  of  the  thermometer  in  the  bottle  accu- 
rately noted.  If  the  water  flows  from  a  pipe,  it  is  received  in  a  large 
glass  funnel  which  will  allow  about  as  much  water  to  run  out  as  enters. 
The  thermometer  is  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  contents  of  the  funnel,  and 
the  height  'of  the  mercury  marked  after  some  time. 

In  addition  to  the  temperature  of  the  spring  must  be  noted  also  : — 

a.  The  date. 

hi  The  temperature  of  the  air, 

c.  The  circumstance  whether  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  constant, 

*  Compare  Schuk,  Jahrblicher  des  Tereins  fiir  Katurknnde  im  Herzogthume 
Nasiau,  Heft  YIXI.  S.  49. 

nn2 
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or  Taries  in  tlie  different  seaaons  of  the  year;  which  may  generally  bo 
Moertained  on  the  apot. 

6.  Fill  the  bottlts  specified  in  §  207, 1  and  5,  and  the  carboy,  with  water. 
This  must  be  effected  frith  great  care,  to  prevent  the  water  from  becoming 
turbid,  which  is  very  likely  to  happen  if  the  bottle  accidentally  grazes  thd 
bottom  or  Bides  of  the.baaiit.  XT  you  cannot  succeed  in  procuring  the  water 
quite  clear,  filter  it  into  i  of  the  8  nnaller  bottles  and  into  the  laiger 
bottles,  using  for  this  purpose  large  plaited  filters  of  Swedish  paper,  so  that 
the  filtration  may  be  rapid.  Not  unoften  the  filtration  may  be  avoided  hy 
filling  the  6 — 7  Utre  bottles  with  the  water,  allowing  them  to  stand  quietly  1 
to  2  hours  in  the  shade,  and  then,  when  the  flocks  have  perfectly  settled  to 
the  bottom,  drawing  oS  the  clear  water  into  other  bottles  by  means  of  a 
siphon.     Close  the  bottles  securely,  and  mark  them. 

As  impurities  occasionally  float  on  the  aur&ce  of  the  water,  it  is  always 

advisable  to  submerge  the  bottles  entirely,  and  to  a  sufficient  depth.     In 

cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  least  agitation  of  the  ivter  in  the 

well,  the  bottle  or  flask  should  be 

provided   with    the  contrivance 

•    illustrated  in  fig.  151. 

As  soon  as  the  thumb  is  raised, 
the  water  rushes  into  the  vessel, 
whilst  the  air  eacapes  through  the 
other  tube,  which  opens  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  If  the  water 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ope- 
rator, the  bottle  or  flask  is  tied  to 
a  rod,  or  let  down  into  the  weU 
suspended  by  a  string,  and  with 
a  we^ht  attached.  To  keep  the 
bottle  or  flask  in  the  upright  po- 
sition, a  net  may  be  used,  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  throi^h  which 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  thrust, 
the  net  being  then  gathered  aod 
tied  under  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  and  .a  sufficiently  heavy 
weight  attached  to  it. 
^«- 15^-  If  there  is  a  deep  weU,  and  it 

is  deured  to  take  specimens  of 
the  water  from  various  depths,  the  apparatus,  fig.  152,  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

On  the  mouth  of  the  strong  flask  a  is  cemented  air-tight  the  brass 
cap  fi,  which  bears  two  brass  tubes,  c  and  d.  A  glass  tube,  e,  is  joined  to  c, 
and  forms  a  downward  continuation  of  it,  nearly  reaching  to  the  bottom 
of  the  flask.  The  tube  d  descends  ju»t  to  the  interior  of  the  cap  and 
surrounds  the  glass  tube,  aa  shown  in  fig.  153.  The  brass  tubes  are  pro- 
vided with  cocks, /and  u,  which  can  l>e  opened  and  shut  with  ease  by  the 
arms,  g  and  A,  and  when  open  ofier  a  perfectly  fi-ee  passage.  If  the 
cocks  are  to  be  turned  simultaneously,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  ends  of 
the  arms  are  joined  by  i  and  i.  In  the  portion  indicated  by  the  figure, 
both  cocks  are  closed ;  when  t  is  drawn  up,  both  ore  open.  To  prevent 
any  mistake  as  to  when  the  cocks  are  turned  on  or  off,  the  ends  of  the  aims  * 
should  be  marked.    The  upward  continuations  of  the  tubes,  e*  and  m,  fit  air- 
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tight ;  th«y  are  fostenctd  on  by  the  screws  n  and  o.   The  fla^  ia  Buirounded 
with  a  ulk  net,  to  which  are  attached  the  weight  p  below,  and  the  knotted 
cord  q  above ;  the  latter  serving  to  hold  the  ap- 
paratus during  immemon  and  to  measure  the  4 
depth.     The   cord  r  is  connected  with  it,   the 
cord  s  with  i.     The  cords  are  wound    above 
round  wooden  rollers,   which  are   marked  to 
ftvoid  confUidon. 

When  the  apparatus  ia  to  be  used,  close  the 
cocks,  and  unk  it  to  the  desired  deptL,  while 
two  assistants,  Ji  and  S,  hold  loosely  die  cords  r 
and  3,  care  being  t^en  that  the  flaak  does  not 
revolve  upon  its  axis,  otherwise  the  cords  may 
become  twisted.  When  the  apparatus  has  been 
immersed  some  time,  and  the  wat«r  has  become 
still  again,  S  draws  up  the  cord  s,  and  Ji  loosens 
his  hold  of  r.  The  cocks  are  thus  turned  on, 
and  the  water  enters  the  flask  through  t't,  while 
the  air,  forced  through  the  creecent-ahaped  open- 
ing St  the  top,  escapes  at  m.  The  air  ascends  in 
Jai^  bubbles ;  when  these  cease  to  appear  the 
fla^  is  fiill.  S  now  pulls  r,  while  S  slackens  g. 
The  cocks  being  now  closed,  the  apparatus  is 
drawn  up  by  q,  whilst  Ji  and  S  gather  in  their 
respective  cords  gently.  If  the  apparatus  is  pro- 
perly constructed,  the  Sask  will  now  be  quite 
full,  and  no  bubbles  will  be  visible  on  inverting 
it.  Finally  the  apparatus  is  inverted,  a  bottle  is 
placed  under  m,  and  the  cocks  are  opened.* 

7.  To  determine  tiie  total  carbonic  acid.^  If 
possible  fill  the  plunging  siphon  with  the  water, 
having  preriously  rinsed  it  with  the  same,  empty 
it  into  one  of  the  flasks  containing  hydrate  of 
lime  or  hydrate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium 
(§  207,  2),  insert  the  stopper,  and  fasten  it  down, 
(hen  fill  the  other  three  flasks  in  the  same  manner. 
If  the  siphon  can  be  filled  completely  with  ease,  **'     *• 

it  will  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  weigh  the 
flasks,  but  still  weighing  is  always  safer,  and 
enables  the  operator  to  proceed  with  greater 
rapidity,  as  it  is  then  unnecessary  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  perfect  filling  of  the  siphon. 

If  the  mineral  water  flows  fix>m  a  pipe,  the 
weighed  flaaks  containing  hydrate  of  lime,  &c.,  7ig.  1S3. 

are  held  immediately  under  the  stream  till  they 
are  filled  almost  up  to  the  neck,  and  then  corked. 

If  the  carbonic  acid  is  to  be  determined  in  water  collected  by  nfaanB  of 

*  Ttw  ftpp&ntns  I  use,  made  by  KilUn,  of  WiMludeD,  hu  the  following  dimm- 
•ioiii: — CapMltjof  the&uk  600  c  c,  iatcnul  diameter  of  tha  bnn  tubas  7  mm., 
bore  of  tbe  cocks  6  mm.,  length  of  tha  tna*  90  mm.,  langth  of  tha  iMenl  oon- 
Doctraa  1^  tbs  srmj  106  mm.,  wnght  of  p  G  lb*. 

f  With  respect  to  other  methodi  of  eatimating  carbonio  acid,  comp.  1 139,  I.,  b, 
Tbe  method  wa  are  abont  l«  daeoribe  ii  axccuivel;  limple,  and  ipijasam  all  otiier 
li  (ZeiUohriA  t  anal.  Cham.  3,  eo). 
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the  apparatus,  fig.  IDdy-^m  the  bottom  of  a  well,  an3  possibly  super- 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  tlie  sidest  course  is  to  use  the  whole  amount 
of  the  water  contained  in  the  flask  a.  In  this  case  it  is  best  to  proceed  as 
follows : — In  a  flask,  holding  half  as  much  again  as  a,  place  an  excess  of 
hydrate  of  lime  free  from  carbonic  acid,  and  if  required,  also  a  quantity  of 
solid  chloride  of  calcium  more  than  sufficient  to  decompose  the  carbonate 
of  soda.  Now,  having  raised  the  apparatus,  unscrew  the  connectors  i  and 
k  (so  that  the  cocks  may  be  opened  separately)  and  also  the  top  joints  of 
the  tubes,  m  and  e',  and  remove  the  small  quantities  of  fluid  which  are 
above  the  cocks.  Now  invert  the  apparatus  obliquely,  with  the  cock  u  in 
the  lowest  position  and  over  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  open  u,  and  then 
cautiously  the  cock  /.  In  this  way  the  water  passes  out  through  «,  while 
air  enters  through  /.  As  soon  as  about  ^  of  the  contents  has  run  out, 
close  the  cocks,  insert  the  stopper  in  the  flask  and  move  it  gently,  in  order 
to  shake  the  hydrate  of  lime  about,  and  thus  effect  the  absorption  of  any 
carbonic  acid  that  may  have  been  disengaged  from  the  water  in  pouring  it 
in  and  have  passed  in  the  flask.  The  rest  of  the  water  is  transferred  to 
the  lime-flask  in  the  same  manner.  This  done,  in  order  that  the  carbonic 
acid  remaining  behind  in  a  may  not  be  lost,  transfer  about  50  c.  c.  lime- 
water  or  very  thin  milk  of  lime  to  a,  shake  for  some  time,  and  then  empty 
it  into  the  lime-flask,  into  which  also  a  is  to  be  rinsed.  The  lime-flask  is 
now  corked  and  the  cork  fastened  down. 

The  capacity  of  a,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  water  employed  in 
this  experiment,  may  be  determined  by  measuring,  but  it  is  simplest,  and 
saves  all  calculation  to  refill  the  apparatus,  as  described,  with  the  mineral 
water,  to  empty  it  into  a  tared  flask,  and  weigh. 

S,  If  the  water  contains  hydrosulphuric  acid,  determine  this  by  the 
standard  solution  of  iodine  (§  207,  12),  in  the  manner  directed  p.  334,  a. 
If  the  water  contains  an  alkaline  carbonate,  in  presence  of  a  tolerably 
large  proportion  of  free  carbonic  acid,  no  modification  of  the  process  is 
required,  and  there  is  no  need  of  adding  acetic  acid  or  chloride  of  barioniy 
since  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  without  action  upon  iodine  solution.  If  a 
gravimetric  control  is  desired,  proceed  as  in  p.  335,  c.   • 

In  the  analysis  of  alkaline  mineral  waters,  the  question  arises,  how  much 
of  the  sulphur  compound  foimd  shotdd  be  calculated  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  how  much  as  sulphide  or  hydrosulphuretted  sulphide  ?  As 
it  is,  therefore,*  of  importance  to  know  whether  the  water  will,  upon  long- 
continued  transmission  of  an  indififerent  gas,  wholly  or  partially  lose  the 
sulphur  compound  which  it  contains,  a  portion  of  the  minercd  water  is 
measured  ofl*,  in  a  flask  closed  by  a  cork  with  two  perforations,  into  one  of 
which  is  fitted  a  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  into  the  other,  a 
tube  bent  at  a  right  angle,  which  does  not  project  on  the  inside  beyond  tlie 
cork ;  through  the  former  hydrogen  gas,  which  has  been  passed,  first 
through  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  then  through  solution  of  potassa, 
is  conducted  into  the  water ;  through  the  latter  the  gas  makes  its  esdt 
from  the  flask.  *  As  soon  as  the  issuing  gas  no  longer  decolorizes  a  small 
quantity  of  solution  of  iodide  of  starch,  which  is  a  proof  that  it  no  longer 
contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  transmission  of  the  hydrogen  gas  is 
discontinued,  and  the  sulphur  remaining  in  the  water  in  the  flask  deter*- 
mined  by  iodine  solution,  or  as  tersulphide  of  arsenic.  The  operation  of 
passing  the  gas  generally  takes  several  hours ;  it  should  be  conducted  in  a 
cool  and  shady  place. 

The  s|^phur  compound  remaining  in  solution  in  the  water  in  the  flask 
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is,  in  the  case  of  mineral  waters  containing  also  firee  sulphuretted  hydifogen, 
hjdrosulphuretted  sulphide. 

Although  this  method  of  deciding  the  point  in  question,  which  is  recom- 
mended also  by  W.  B.  and  R.  E.  Rogers,*  is  well  adapted  for  waters 
containing  only,  or  almost  exclusively,  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  aod  no 
hyposulphite,!  it  cannot  be  used  for  sulphur  waters  containing  cl^efly 
soluble  sulphides,  or  hydrosulphuretted  sulphides,  and  besides  these— ras  is 
often  the  case— hyposulphites. 

In  waters  of  this  description,  the  sulphur  in  combination  with  hydrogen 
or  metal  is  determined  jointly,  in  the  first  place.  This  is  effected  best  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  cadmium,  which  is  as  sensitive  as  any  other  metallic 
solution  (Expt.  No.  96),  and  is  not  affected  by  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
However,  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  cadmium  being  liable  to  contain 
chloride  of  cadmium,  cannot  be  weighed  directly  (Expt.  No.  97),  but 
the  sulphur  must  be  determined  in  it  as  stated  §  148,  II.,  2. 

A  fresh  portion  of  the  water  is  now  taken,  and  first  the  free  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  expelled  from  it,  then  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  present  as 
sulpho-acid,  in  combination  with  metallic  sulphide;  the  evolved  gases 
are  determined  by  transmitting  them  through  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  sulphur  combined  with  metal  to  monosulphide  is 
then  estimated  by  the  difference  (unless  a  bisulphide  be  present). 

To  effect  this  object,  the  same  method  may  be  employed  which  Sikmler^ 
used  in  his  excellent  analysis  of  the  mineral  water  of  Stachelberg.  The 
free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  first  expelled  from  the  water  by  means 
of  pure  hydrogen  gas,  with  the  aid  of  an  exhausting  syringe^  solution  of 
sulphate  of  manganese  is  then  added,  through  a  funnel  tube ;  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  present  as  sulpho-acid  in  combination  with  metallic 
sulphide,  being  thus  liberated,  is  then  removed. 

The  sulphide  of  manganese  is  filtered  off,  and  the  warm  filtrate  mixed 
with  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver ;  if  a  hyposulphite  is  present,  a 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  silver  will  fall  down,  which  generally  contains 
also  chloride  of  silver.  This  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  the  chloride  of  silver 
removed  by  ammonia,  the  washed  sulphide  of  silver  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  the  sUver  in  the  solution  determined  as  chloride  of  silver,  and  the 
hyposulphurous  acid  calculated  from  the  result.  Compare  §  168.  I  think 
I  need  hardly  observe  that  the  idlver  in  the  sulphide  need  not  be  deter- 
mined at  the  well. 

The  filtered  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  manganese  contains  the  sulphur 
present  in  the  analysed  water  in  form  of  monostilphide ;  but  if  the  water 
contains  a  bisulphide||  the  protosulphide  of  manganese  is  mixed  wit^  the 
sulphur  which  was  combined  with  the  monosulphide  to  bisulphide ;  the 
free  sulphur  thus  mixed  with  the  sulphide  of  manganese  is  left  imdissolved 
upon  treating  the  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

For  the  details  of  the  operation  and  the  apparatus  employed  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  I  refer  to  Simkler^s  original 
memoir. 

9.  If  the  water  contains  a  somewhat  large  quantity  of  protocarhonate  of 
iron — which  is  indicated  by  the  rather  dark  violet  color  exhibited  upon 

*  Sillim.  Joura.  18,  213  ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  64,  123. 
■   f  Compare  Freseoius^B' Aoalyais  of  the  Mineral  Water  of  WeUbach,  Joum.  f.  prakt. 
Chem.  70,  8. 

t  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  71,  27. 
U  If  the  water  contains  a  bisQlphide,  it  will  in  a  large  quantity  appear  t«llQwiBh< 
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addition  of  gallic  and  tannic  acids — endeavor  to  determine  the  protoxide 
of  iron,  volumetricaily  with  the  aid  of  the  dilute  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potasaa  (§  207,  16.  Comp.  p.  190).  Take  about  50(^  o.  c  of  tbe 
water,  and  perform  the  experiment  in  a  white  bottle,  standing  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper ;  mix  the  water  previously  with  dilute  sulpliuric 
acid. 

Repeat  die  experiment  several  times  until  jou  obtain  suScieatly  con- 
stant results.' 

If  the  water  smells  d*  sulphuretted  faydrc^n,  or  if  it  contains  a  notable 
proportion  i^co'ganic  substances,  this  method  cannot  be  employed-f 

^  In  the  case  of  waters  containing  much 

^  chlorides  the  results  will  be  too  high  from 

^^^  the  cause  mentioned,  p.  1*91,  unless  the  pre- 

I^K  cantionary  measures  tLere  given  are  adhered 

\  M-t 

10.  Ta  determine  the  whole  of  the  ffiiseg 
which  the  water  holds  in  solution,  proceed 
as  follows,  according  to  a  or  fr,  as  the  water 
"is  poor  or  rich  in  carbonic  acid : — 

a.  The  water  ia  poor  in  carbonic  acid. 
Fill  a  globe,  as  shown  in  fig.  154,  entirely 
with  the  water.  For  this  purpose  fill  it 
first  with  tlie  mineral  water,  tlien  let  it 
down  into  the  well,  either  tied  to  a  rod,  or 
with  weights  attached  to  it,  and  auck  out 
the  contents  through  the  gutta-percha  tube 
(a),  which  reaches  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  globe,  until  the  water  originally  present 
in  tbe  vessel  is  entirely  replaced  by  fresh 
water  from  the  spring.  The  cock  (i)  serves 
to  prevent  the  water  in  tbe  tube  receding 
during  the  necessary  intervals  of  cessation 
from  sucking ;  a  small  piece  of  vulcanized 
Fig.  1C4.  india-rubber  tubing  may  be  substituted  for 

the  cock  ;  it  is  closed  by  pressing  between 

*  By  this  expeditiDiui  prooew  we  may  readily  ucertMa  how  mnoh  proloiide  of  inm 
the  water  oT  a  oholybeate  spring  loses  in  its  puasge  to  the  reservoir,  and  thence  to  the 
baths ;  or  aftar  beiog  kqit  for  a  ahortar  or  longer  tirna  in  a  boltls.     The  aatiinMions 


of  the  iron,  wbioh  I  made  by  Uii>  proceH  in  ■  prelioimBry  eiuuiDaUon  of  tbe  apringB 
of  Hchwallbaoh,  oomaponded  almost  exaoUy  with  the  reeulte  of  the  gravimetric  analyBr 
The  nmapTOCMi  !**]•■>  of  essential  service  in  colleoling  the  water  of  chalybeate  spring 


W  it  enable*  the  operator  at  once  to  namine  on  the  spot  eveij  gmalL  oontribototy. 

+  Tbe  following  modifioatian,  which,  however,  I  have  not  yet  tried,  might  b« 
adopted  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  in  which  bydrtisulphurio  acid  only  is  pr«- 
lent  with  the  probiiide  of  iroD  : — Determine  tbe  ratation  existing  between  the  solbtion 
of  iodine  and  the  solntion  of  pannanganate  of  potasaa,  with  respect  to  their  ar*'- 

of  potassa :  the  former  process  give*  the  amount  of  the  sulpboretted  hydrogen ;  the 
latter,  after  dedooting  from  the  quantity  uf  parmanBianate  used,  an  amonnt  oorr*- 
spending  in  its  aotion  up<Mi  snlphuretted  hydn^en  to  the  quantity  of  solDtion  of  iodine 
usedjgivee  the  iron. 

+  The  peculiar  odor,  nBoallyperoeivsd  while  testing  acidified  saline  waterwithpennan- 
ganatt^  frnuently  arises  fh>m  bromine  or  ahloride  of  bromide.  During  the  aiaminatiaa 
of  the  Elisabethenqu^^  at  Hombnigv.  d.  H.,  I  oLnnved  most  diit^Mly  the  smell  of 


very  dilute  pare  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water.     Test  £00  c.  o.  of  the  minenl 
with  solution  of  iodine,  and  another  500  o.  c  with  solutiaa  of  pennanganate 
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the  fingera,  Orer  die  mouth  of  tbe  globe  tie  a  piece  of  aheet  india- 
rubber,  which,  by  iU  elasticity,  permita  the  lateral  paseage  of  the  tube 
through  a  slit,  whilat  completely  cloaiiig  the  mouth  of  the 
globe  aHer  the  withdrawal  of  the  tube.  Finally,  withdraw  the 
sucking  tube,  and  take  the  globe  out  of  the  well.  Then  con~ 
nect  it  promptly  with  a  caoutchouc  cock,"  fig.  155,  a, 
Thich  is  filied  with  boiled  water,  and  tied  (R.  Bunsen). 

If  the  water  £qwb  Irom  a  pipe,  connect  this  with  a  caout- 
chouc tube,  introduce  the  latter  into  the  globe,  down  to  the 
bottom  -,  let  water  run  in  for  some  time  after  the  globe  is  lull, 
and  close  finally  with  the  caoutchouc  cock  asjust  now  directed. 

Then  connect  the  other  end  of  the  cock  a  with  ^e  tube  b, 
and  the  latter  again,  after  pouriDg  gome  water  into  it,  with 
the  graduated  tube  c,  by  means  of  another  caoutchouc 
cock,  d.  The  capacity  of  the  graduated  tube  c  must  be  at 
least  half  as  much  ^;aia  as  the  volume  of  the  gas  which  the 
water  holds  in  solution,  measured  in  the  cold,  and  at  the 
common  pieHaure.  Hence  if  this  process  were  used  for 
waters  containing  much  carbonic  acid,  unless  the  tube  c 
were  increased  to  an  inconvenient  size,  the  quantity  of  water 
employed  would  be  necessarily  so  small,  that  the  determina' 
tion  of  the  other  gases  dissolved  in  the  water  would  be  im- 
practicable. 

Now  inchne  the  apparattia  a  little,  sufficient  to  bring 
some  of  the  water  in  the  tube  6  into  the  body  of 
the  bulb,  and  boil,  with  the  cock  a  closed,  and  tJie 
cock  d  open,  until  the  atmospheric  air  ia  completely  ex- 
pelled, and  replaced  by  aqueous  vapor ;  then  close  the  vul- 
canized india-rubber  tube  e,  by  a  ligature  or  a  compression 
cock.  When  the  apparatus  la  cold,  open  the  cock  a  ;  the 
water  in  the  globe  begins  immediately  to  boil,  and  the  gas 
which  it  holds  in  solution  escapes  into  the  vacuum.  Apply 
heat  for  about  1^  hour,  without  exceeding  90°,  which  will 
keep  the  water  in  the  globe  in  constant  ebulUtion,  and  com- 
pletely expel  the  gases  from  it.  After  this,  heat  a  little  more 
(Strongly,  until,  owing  to  the  greater  expansion  of  the  vapors, 
the  botled  water  exactly  reaches  the  caoutchouc  cock  d. 
The  instant  this  ia  the  case,  tie  the  ligature  round  d,  re- 
move the  tube  c  Stoax  b,  and  open  it  under  mercury,  by 
untying  the  ligature  at  e,  and  note  the  volume  of  the  gas; 
the  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  and  the  height 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  (R,  Bunsen).  If  there  was  no 
graduated  tube  at  hand,  a  non-graduated  one  of  known  Fig.  IM. 
capacity  might  have  been  used  instead ;  in  which  case,  as 
soon  as,  after  taking  off  the  ligature,  the  level  of  the  mercury  ia  inaide 
and  outside  the  same,  the  ligature  is  again  drawn  tight,  and  the  mwcury 
which  has  entered  the  tube  transferred  to  a  graduated  cylinder,  where  it  is 
measured.  The  volume  found  is  subtracted  from  the  known  capaci^  of  the 
tube  :  the  difference  expresses  the  volume  of  gas  expelled  from  the  water. 

Aa  it  is  not  likely  the  operator  will  take  with  him  to  the  well  the  entire 
apparatus  required  for  the  actual  analjsiB  of  the  expelled  gases,  the  latter 

*  Tha  GcmtrivKice  so  called  hat  alreadj  been  dMcribed,  p.  190, 
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must  be  taken  to  the  laboratory  in  sealed  tubes.  For  this  purpose  non- 
graduated  tubes  of  a  similar  form  to  c  are  substituted  for  the  latter ;  these 
tubes  are  drawn  out  at  both  ends,  near  the  thicker  part,  so  as  to  readily 
admit  of  sealing.  The  expulsion  of  the  gases  from  the  water  is  effected  as  j  ust 
now  described,  and,  when  the  operation  is  over,  and  the  ligature  tied  round 
d,  the  tube  is  sealed  at  the  drawn-out  parts  in  a  blowpipe  flame,  the 
apparatus  fig.   156,*  or  an  eolipile,  being  used  for  the  purpose.     It  is 

advisable  to  fill  2  or  3  tubes  in  this  manner. 
As  the  total  quantity  of  the  gas  in  a  definite 
amoimt  of  the  water  is  known  by  the  first 
experiment,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  tubes  used  for  carrying  the  gas 
to  the  laboratory,  contain  the  whole  of  the 
gas  expelled  from  the  water,  or  whether  a 
small  quantity  of  it  is  left  in  the  globe. 

b.  In  the  case  of  waters  rich  in  car^ 
bonic  acid,  as  already  mentioned,  the  fore* 
going  process  is  not  suitable. 
The  escape  of  the  other  dis- 
solved gases  is  then  &vored  by 
the  abundant  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  we  can  there- 
fore dispense  with  the  vacuum. 
In  the  examination  of  such 
-A  fiask  holding  about  500  c.  c. 
is  filled  with  the  water,  as  previously  described,  and  then  closed 
with  a  perforated  caoutchouc  stopper  that  has  been  well  kneaded 
imder  the  mineral  water ;  into  the  perforation  which  is  filled 
with  the  water,  is  inserted  the  end  of  a  tube,  entirely  filled  with 
distilled  water.  This  tube  is  bent  first  at  a  right  angle,  then  at 
an  obtuse  angle,  and  is  turned  up  at  the  end.  It  is  by  no 
means  difi^cult  to  obtain  the  fiask  and  the  gas  delivery  tube 
perfectly  full  of  water.  The  fiask  is  placed  on  a  wire  gauze, 
and  the  end  of  the  tube  dips  into  a  dish  containing  boiled  potash 
lieof  about  1*27  sp.  gr.,  in  which  is  inverted  a  tube  of  the  form  in- 
dicated by  fig.  157,  also  filled  with  the  same  liquid ;  a  holds  about 
5  c.  c.  Before  use,  a  strip  of  paper  is  gummed  on  b,  which  is 
marked  as  shown — ^the  numbers  indicating  the  capacity  of  the 
portion  of  the  tube  above  them  in  c.  c.  The  graduation  may 
be  performed  •with  ease  and  rapidity  as  follows : — ^hold  the 
tube  under  a  Mohr^s  burette,  and  run  in  water  till  the  fiuid  has 
passed  the  shoulder;  continue  adding  water,  till  a  whole  number 
of  c.  c.  have  been  run  in,  and  then  make  the  first  mark,  add 
another  c.  c.  and  mark  again,  &c.  As  soon  as  the  mouth  of 
the  gas  delivery  tube  has  been  brought  imder  the  opening  of 
the  inverted  tube,  begin  to  heat  the  fiask  slowly.  The  carbonic 
acid  escaping  is  absorbed  by  the  potash  lie,  the  unabsorbed 
gases  collect  in  a.  Gradually  heat  to  boiling  and  continue  in 
ebullition  till  the  volume  of  gas  ceases  to  increase,  then  remove 


Fig.  156. 
waters  I  proceed  as  follows  :■ 


6 
6 
7 
8 
9). 
10  i. 


Fig.  157. 


*  a  18  a  small  lamp  holding  about  3  grm.  oil,  connected  with  the  blowpipe  by  a 
somewhat  flexible  wire.  The  flame  may  be  adjusted  by  bending  the  wire.  The  coitd 
serves  as  the  mouthpiecei  so  that  the  whole  afiair  may  be  held  and  guided  with  the 
teeth  alone. 
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the  deliTtiy  tube,  and  allow  to  cool.  Note  the  yolume  indicated  by 
the  acale,  also  the  preasura  and  tempemtore,  and  than  Aise  off  a  hj 
means  of  an  eolipile  or  the  apparatus  fig.  156.  The  gas  can  then  be 
transported  to  the  labomtoiy  and  examined  at  leisure.  Should  the  gas 
resulting  from  one  operation  not  reach  the  scale,  a  second  operation  must 
be  performed  with  fresh  water.  It  is  advisable  also  to  fill  another  tube 
in  Uie  same  manner.  There  are  two  sources  of  error  involved  in  this 
method:  first,  we  do  not  know  the  exact  volume  of  the  water  fi'om  which 
the  gas  is  produced — this  arises  from  the  fact  that  on  warming,  a  portion  ia 
driven  into  the  tube,  before  its  gas  has  been  expelled,  and  although  after- 
wards strongly  heated,  we  cannot  be  cerbun  that  it  loses  ever^  particle  of 
gas — secondly,  the  tension  of  the  water  contained  in  the  potash  lie  cannot 
be  esacUj  calculated.  The  error  is,  however,  decidedly  smaller  than  when 
a  small  quantity  of  highly  a^'rated  water  is  treated  after  the  method  a, 
and  the  amount  of  unabsorbed  gas  is  scarcely  measurable. 

11.  If  it  is  wished  to  ascertain  accurattly  the  nature  of  the  gas^ 
spontaneously  disengaged  from  the  spring,  they  should  be  received  in 
test-tubes  holding  40  to  60  c.  c.  For  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  gas 
these  are  connected  air-tight  with  a  funnel  by  means  of  a  cork  or  caout- 
chouc tube,  as  shown  in  fig.  158.  These  tubes  are  drawn  out  at  a.  Larger 
quantities  of  gas  are  collected  in  bottles  with  drawn-out  neck  (fig.  159.) 


fig.  158.  Fig.  Ifift 

After  filling  the  tubes  or  bottles  with  the  minend  water,  and  connecting 
them  ur-tight  with  the  funnel,  the  apparatus,  with  the  mouth  of  the  funnel 
turned  upward,  is  completely  submerged,  and  water  sucked  out  through  a 
narrow  tube,  reaching  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  or  bottle,  until  the 
water  of  the  first  filling  is  entirely  replaced  by  a  fresh  quantity,  which  has 
not  been  in  contact  with  air.  The  apparatus  is  now  inverted,  under  the 
water,  and  the  spontaneously  disengaged  gas  ascends  through  the  fimnel. 
Should  the  gaseous  bubbles  be  detained  in  the  neck  of  the  ftinnel,  or  below 
the  narrow  part  of  the  tube  or  bottle,  they  may  readily  be  dislodged  by 
'topping  the  rim  of  the  fuuuel  against  a  hard  body.    A  sufficient  quautit^_ 
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of  gaa  IB  allowed  to  enter  to  fill  the  tube  or  bottle  and  the  neck  of  the 
iirnnel ;  a  diah  is  now  placed  beneath  the  ftmnel,  and  the  apparatus  then: 
lifted  out  of  the  water ;  the  narrowed  part  of  the  tube  or  bottle  is  gently 
heated  to  remove  moisture,  and  then  sealed.  As  the  colimin  of  water  in  the 
funnel  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  dish  diminishes  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
against  that  of  the  atmosphere,  expansion  of  the  glass  need  not  be  apprehended 
(R.  Bdnsen).  For  warming  and  fusing  off  the  tube  an  eolipile  or  blow- 
pipe and  lamp  (fig.  156)  is  used.  It  is  necessary  to  fill  several  tubes  or 
bottles  in  this  manner.  Should  the  nature  of  the  spring  be  such  that  it  is 
impossible  to  fill  the  tubes  in  the  manner  described,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
following  contrivance  (R.  Bunsen).     The  funnel  is  weighted  bj  the  lead 


Fig.  160. 

ring  c,  and  lowered  into  the  well  with  a  strong  cord.  The  tube  of  the 
funnel  is  connected  by  india-rubber  with  the  tin  tube  ab,  and  the  latter 
with  the  glass  tubes  c,  c,  c,  which  have  a  capacity  of  40—60  c.  c.  each,  and 
at  the  parts  where  they  are  to  be  faaed  off  are  somewhat  thickened  and 
narrowed.  The  funnel  is  first  filled  by  suction  as  fiu:  as  the  cock  b,  and 
the  gas  is  then  allowed  to  ascend  in  the  funnel  till  it  is  under  a  pres- 
sure exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  cock  b  is  then  opened  and 
the  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  through  c,  c,  c,  till  all  atmospheric  air  is 
certainly  dislodged,  c,  c,  c  being  now  filled  with  gas  firom  the  spring, 
are  warmed,  and  then  the  two  outside  caoutchouc  connectors  are  closed 
by  compression  with  the  fingers  or  by  a  clamp ;  finally,  as  soon  as  the 
temperature  -has  fallen  to  such  an  extent  that  the  outside  atmospheric 
pressure  is  slightly  superior  to  the  inside  pressure,  the  tubes  are  fused  off 
in  succession. 

In  the  case  of  chalybeate  springs,  carbonic  acid  oflen  so  greatly  pre- 
dominates in  the  spontaneously  disengaged  gas,  that  a  large  nimiber  of 
tubes  must  be  filled,  otherwise  after  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  by 
potash,  the  residue  will  not  be  enough  for  the  examination  of  the  other 
gases  (nitrogen,  marsh  gas,  oxygen).  In  such  cases  I  prefer  to  proceed  as 
follows,  viz.,  to  determine  the  proportion  between  the  volumes  of  the  gases 
absorbable  and  not  absorbable  by  potash,  and  to  collect  for  transport  to  the 
laboratory  none  but  the  non-absorbable  gases. 

To  effect  the  first,  fill  a  graduated  cylinder  20  to  30  mm.  wide,  and 
holding  200  to  300  c.  c,  witi^  mineral  water,  sucking  out  what  first  enters 
with  a  glass  tube,  invert  it  according  to  the  nature  of  the  spring,  either  in 
its  basin  or  in  a  porcelain  dish  filled  with  mineral  water.  Fill  it  entirely 
with  the  gas ;  in  the  first  case  directly,  in  the  second  case  by  the  aid  of 
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the  weighted  iunnel  above  described,  whicb  raiut  now  be  provided  with 
flexible  tube  and  gaa  evolution  tube  instead  of  collecting  tabea.  Remove 
the  cylinder  from  the  well  with  a  porcelain  dish,  suck  the  confining  water 
almost  completelj  out  of  the  diah  with  a  pipette,  add  boiled  potash  lie  in 
its  Btead,  and  agitate  the  cylinder  to  favor  Uie  absorption  of  the  carbomc 
acid.  When  this  is  finished  read  oS  the  volume  of  the  unabsorbed  gas, 
noting  the  temperature  and  preaaure.  In  many  cases,  even  when  l^^e 
cylinders  are  used,  it  would  be  impoa^ble  to  measure  tiie  unabsorbed  gas, 
lUlless  the  upper  portion  were  narrowed  aa  in  fig.  161. 

In  order  to  collect  the  unabsorbable  gases  alone,  I 
always  use  the  weighted  funnel,  with  narrow  gas  tube 
and  flexible  connector.  The  latter  ia  provided  with  a 
screw  pinchcock.  The  gas  tube  dips  into  a  dish  con- 
taining boiled  potash,  in  which  a  tube  of  the  form 
fig.  162  is  inverted.  The  clip  being  open,  as  soon  as 
you  can  be  certain  that  the  gas  coming  from  the  fimnel 
ia  perfectly  free  from  atmospheric  air,  place  the  tumed- 
up  end  of  the  gaa  delivery  tube  under  the  tube  fig.  162, 
and  by  adjusting  the  screw  clip  procure  a  r^uhir  suc- 
cession of  small  bubbles.  As  these  will  be  almost 
completely  absorbed,  it  will  of  course  be  some  time 
before  the  tube  is  filled  to  about  a,  and  ready  for 
>    sealing  ofi*. 

12.  If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off,  fill   a 
rather  large-aized  flask  with  the  neck  somewhat  drawn 
out,  with  the  mineral  water,  push  over  the  neck  a  piece 
of  wide  caoutchouc  tubing  purified  with  soda  lie  and 
provided    with    a   strong   compreaaion    cock,    insert  Fig.  161. 
into  the  other  end  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  a  funnel, 
and  fill  the  latter  also  with  water.     Invert  the  whole  under  the 
Fig.  163.    surface  of  the  water,  and  receive  the  gases.  When  the  flask  is  full, 
close  the   compression   cock,  and  invert  the  flask  in  a  beaker 
containing  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess ; 
open  the  compression  cock,  and  let  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  solution 
enter  the  flask  ;  close  the  cock,  shake,  allow 
the  mixture  to  stand  some  time,  filter  off  the 
sulphide  of  copper  formed,  and  determine  the 
sulphur  in  it  Bs  directed  §  148,  II.,  2,  a.    Cal- 
culate from  the  qiuintity  of  sulphur  the  volume 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydix^en.   By  subtracting 
this  from  the  gases  absorbed  by  solution  of 
potassa  (determined   in  ll)  you  obtain  the 
volume  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

13.  To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of 
highly  aerated  mineral  waters  the  bottles  illus- 
trated fig.  163  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
They  hold  200  to  400  c.  c.  The  thin  part  of 
the  neck  is  50  mm.  long,  cylindrical,  and  as 
uniform  as  possible  in  die  bore,  its  internal 
diameter  is  5-6  mm. ;  it  is  provided  with  an 
etched  millimetre  scale.  The  mouth  of  the 
bottle  must  be  quite  round,  ao  that  it  may  be 
closed  air-tight  with  a  caoutchouc  stopper.  Fig.  IS3. 
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To  fill  ihe  bottle  it  is  immersed  in  the  water.  If  the  neck  is  no  thinner 
than  directed,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  fiUiDg.  As  soon  as  the 
water  readies  the  middle  of  the  drawn-out  part,  the  mouth  is  dosed 
under  water  with  the  thiunb,  the  bottle  is  taken  out,  and  then  without 
delay  a  caoutchouc  stopper  is  driven  in  and  tied  down.  In  this  condition 
the  bottle  is  transported.  It  is  well  to  fill  another  bottle  of  the  same 
kind.  In  de&ult  of  such  bottles,  however,  fill  several  narrow-necked 
common  bottles,  with  imgraduated  necks,  as  above  directed. 

14.  Pay  attention  to  every  particular  connected  with  the  spring,  and  in 
fiict,  to  every  circumstance  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  investiga- 
tion :  as,  for  instance,  and  more  particularly,  how  much  water  and  how 
much  firee  gas  the  spring  yields; — whether  die  quantities  of  water  and  of 
free  gas  remain  the  same  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  with 
the  changes  in  the  height  of  the  water  in  neighboring  rivers; — ^whether 
the  level  is  constant; — ^whether  a  muddy  deposit  or  solid  sinter  forma 
in  the  outlet  pipes  or  in  the  reservoir  (in  which  case  a  tolerably  large 
quantity  of  the  deposit  must  be  taken  to  the  laboratory  for  examination) ; 
— to  what  geological  formation  the  moimtain  belongs  on  which  the  spring 
comes  to  the  surface ; — ^the  depth  from  which  the  spring  rises ; — the  nature 
of  the  basin ; — ^the  predominant  action  of  the  water,  &o. 

B.    Operations  m  the  Laboratory. 

I.   Qualitative  Analysis. 

This  is  effected  in  the  manner  described  in  the  '^  Qualitative  Analysis,^' 
§  211,  et  seq.^ 

n.   Quantitative  Analysis. 

§  209. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  quantitative  analysis  of  mineral  waters 
differs  according  to  ihe  presence  or  absence  of  alkaline  carbonates.  As  the 
analytical  course  is  more  simple  in  the  case  of  alkaline  than  in  that  of  non> 
alkaline  waters,  we  will  begin  here  with  the  latter,  which,  in  feet,  almost 
entirely  includes  the  processes  required  in  the  analysis  of  alkaline  waters. 
We  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  all  the  substances  are  present  which 
are  usually  found  associated  in  saline  springs.  The  modifications  required 
in  the  analysis  of  alkaline,  and  of  sulphuretted  waters  respectively  will  be 
subsequently  pointed  out. 

As  the  evaporation  of  large  quantities  of  water,  which  is  necessary  to 
effect  the  determination  of  the  substances  present  in  very  minute  pro- 
portions, consumes  much  time,  it  is  advisable  to  begin  with  this  operation 
and  to  carry  it  on  concurrently  with  the  other  analytical  processes. 

The  contents  of  three  large  bottles— consequently,  about  20000  grra.  of 

the  water — are  gradually  evaporated  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,f  with 

addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  absolutely  pure  hydrochloric  acid  to 

• 
*  Mineral  waters  which  have  been  kept  a  long  time  in  stone  bottles,  often  smell  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  though  in  the  fresh  state  they  were  entirely  free  from  that 
odor.  This  is  owing  to  the  circamstance  that  the  contact  with  the  moist  oork,  or  some 
other  organic  substance,  reduces  a  portion  of  the  sulphates  to  sulphides,  from  which 
the  free  carbonic  acid  afterwards  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

+  If  you  use  a  porcelain  dish,  you  must  renounce  the  detection  and  determination 
of  alumina  in  this  portion. 
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impart  a  feebly  acid  reaction  to  the  ^uid.  The  best  waj  is  to  cohdnct  the 
eyaporation  in  a  chamber  or  closet  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  to  which  no 
one  but  the  analyst  has  access,  over  gas-  or  spirit-lamps,  or  on  the  sand- 
bath;  that  the  greatest  cleanliness  is  necessary  in  the  operation  need 
hardly  be  mentioned  ;  it  is  not  advisable,  therefore,  to  allow  this  operation 
to  be  performed  by  another  person.  When  the  fluid  is  somewhat  con- 
centrated, the  evaporation  is  continued  on  the  water-bath,  or  on  a  very 
moderately  heated  sand-bath,  until  the  residue  is  perfectly  dry. 
The  actual  analysis  of  the  water  is  also  preceded  by  the 

DETERMINATION   OF   THE   SPECIFIC  GRAVITT. 

a.  The  water  is  poor  in  gas,  ^B 

Equalize  the  temperatures  of  a  bottle  of  the  mineral  water  and  a  bottle 
of  distilled  water,  and  note  the  height  of  the  thermometer.  Fill  an  accu- 
rately tared  small  bottle  of  at  least  100  grm.  capacity,  provided  with  a 
well-fitting  glass  stopper,*  with  the  distilled  water,  and  weigh ;  empty  the 
bottle,  refill  it  with  the  mineral  water,  and  weigh  again.  The  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  mineral  water  by  that  of  the  dis- 
tilled water,  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the  formeri .  Take  care  that 
there  are  no  gas  bubbles  in  the  bottle  while  weighing. 

h.  The  water  is  highly  aerated. 

Here  the  method  a  is  ihapplicable  unless  the  water  be  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  its  carbonic  acid.  If  this  be  done,  however,  the  result  will  not 
be  the  true  sp.  gr.  of  the  water  as  yielded  by  the  spring,  and  will,  more- 
over, vary  with  different  analysts.  The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  such  water  is  effected  with  the  aid  of  the  bottles  which  have  been 
described  in  §  208,  13,  and  filled  as  directed. 

Place  the  bottle  in  a  room  of  tolerably  constant  temperature  on  a 
horizontal  support,  and  by  its  side  a  somewhat  larger  bottle  containing 
distilled  water,  closed  with  a  cork,  through  which  a  thermometer  passes 
and  dips  into  the  water.  After  a  lapse  of  twelve  hours,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  contents  of  both  bottles  possess  the  same  temperature.  Now  read 
off  the  thermometer,  and  the  height  of  the  fluid  by  the  scale ;  the  latter  is 
best  effected  by  means  of  a  telescope,  in  a  horizontal  position,  movable  up 
and  down  on  a  vertical  rod,  and  six  or  eight  feet  dis- 
tant. Weigh  the  bottle  with  its  caoutchouc  stopper 
on  a  sufiiciently  delicate  balance,  remove  the  cork 
without  wetting  it,  empty  the  bottle,  rinse  it,  fill  it 
with  distilled  water  to  slightly  above  the  mark  at  which 
£he  mineral  water  stood,  dry  the  bottle  completely, 
leave  it  for  a  suflicient  time  near  the  other  bottle  con- 
taining the  thermometer,  and  then  remove  water  from 
the  neck  till  the  height  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
mineral  water  previously.  Finally,  having  satisfied 
yourself  that  the  tem'perature  has  not  altered,  insert 
the  caoutchouc  stopper  and  weigh.  Deduct  the  weight 
of  the  empty  dry  bottle  and  cork — which  must  be . 
ascertained  now  if  not  previously  determined — from  the 


*  A  fl&sk  with  a  long  perfonited  ground  stopper,  m  illus- 
tiated  in  fig.  164  (  a  pycnometer),  answers  the  purpose  best. 


Fig.  164. 
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two  weights  obtained,  and  you  have  the  necessary  data  for  the  calculation 
most  accurately  given. 

In  default  of  bottles  of  the  above  description,  the  specific  gravity  may 
be  determined  by  means  of  common  narrow-necked  bottles ;  in  this  case, 
fine  points  made  on  three  narrow  slips  of  paper,  gummed  on  the  neck, 
supply  the  place  of  the  engraved  scale. 


The  several  quantities  required  for  the  following  estimations  may  be 
determined  either  by  weight  or  by  measure.  If  they  are  estimated  by 
measure,  the  small  bottle  may  be  used  which  has  served  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  specific  gr^ak^  (by  a) ;  or  any  other  measuring  vessel  may 
be  employed.  I  pref^^ptermining  them  by  weight,  as  this  best  enables 
the  operator  to  take  g^n  quantities  in  round  numbers  of  grammes. 

1.  Estimation  of  the  total  Amount  of  the  fixed  IngILedients. 

Weigh  200 — 1000*  grm.  of  the  mineral  water  in  a  fiask,  or  use  at  once 
the  contents  of  a  small  bottle,  weighed  first  with  the  water  and  again  after 
emptying.  The  latter  method  must  be  adopted,  if  any  deposit  has  formed ; 
the  deposit  is  to  be  .transferred  to  the  evaporating  di^  by  rinsing  with  dis- 
tilled water.  Evaporate  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  at  a  temperature 
below  the  boiling  point,  adding  from  time  to  time  fresh  quantities  of  water. 
If  the  water  abounds  in  gas,  cover  the  dish,  at  first  and  afler  every  firesh 
addition  of  water,  with  a  large  watch-glass.  The  evaporation  may  be 
conducted  over  the  lamp.  Terminate  it  on  the  water-bath,  and  dry  the 
residue  in  the  air-  or  oil-bath,  at  a  temperature  of  180°,  until  repeated 
weighings  give  the  same  result ;  then  note  the  weight,  f  FiU  the  dish 
again  one-half  with  distilled  water,  and  add  from  time  to  time  a  drop  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  until  you  are  quite  sure  that  the  quantity  of  the  acid 
added  is  sufiicient  to  convert  all  the  salts  into  sulphates ;  keep  the  dish 
covered  during  this  operation  with  a  large  watch-glass ;  evaporate  now  to 
dryness,  ignite  the  residue  (§  97,  1),  and  weigh.  The  weight  found  sup- 
plies a  good  control  of  the  analysis  (see  below).  Residues  abounding  in 
carbonate  of  lime  should  be  treated  first  with  hydrochloric  acid,  until  it  no 
longer  produces  effervescence^  and  then  evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Determination  of  the  Sulphuric  Acm. 

If  chloride  of  barium  produces  at  once  a  marked  turbidity  in  the  water 
acidified  with  nydrochloric  acid,  take  about  500  grm.  of  the  water,  mix 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  chloride  of  bariimi,  allow  the  mixture  to  sub- 
side for  24  hours,  and  then  determine  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  as  directed 
§  132, 1.,  1.     If  the  turbidity  produced  by  the  chloride  of  barium  is  only 

*  Afioording  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  water, 
f  The  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium  suffen  in  thia  operation  a  B&Ai  dimi- 
nution of  weight,  as  a  small  portion  of  it  decomposes  with  the  water  into  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  escapes,  and  magnesia,  which  remains.  However,  the  error  arising  from 
this  is  but  trifling,  and  may  mostly  be  disregarded,  since,  for  the  reasons  given  in 
§  205,  I.,  8,  the  total  amount  of  the  fixed  ingredients  estimated  coUeotivcJy,  can 
never  be  expected  to  correspond  exactly  to  the  sum  total  of  the  several  constituents 
separately  determined.  Still  this  defect  may  be  corrected  as  &r  as  practicable  by 
evaporating  the  water 'with  a  weighed  quantity  of  ignited  carbonate  of  soda  (Mohr), 
or  with  a  known  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potassa  (Tillmann,  Annal.  d.  Ghem.  n. 
Pharm.  81,  369).  In  the  latter  case,  the  elements  of  Mg  CI  transpose  with  those  of 
2  (K  O,  S  O,),  forming  K  01  and  a  double  sulphate  of  potassa  and  BUignesia  £  0,  S  0, 
+  MgO,  SO^ 
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slight,  evaporate  1000 — 2000  grm.  of  the  water,  with  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  ^,  ^,  or  less,  and  treat  the  residual  fluid  as  just  now  directed. 

3.  Joint  Estimation  of  the  Chlorine,  Iodine,  and  ^mmtmmf^ '  // 

Acidify  50 — 1000  grm.  of  the  water  with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with 
Bitrate  of  silver,  and  determine  the  precipitate  as  directed  §  141,  I.,  a. 
Waters  containing  only  a  small  proportion  of  chlorine  must  be  concentrated 
before  the  addition  of  nitric  «cid.  If  this  gives  rise  to  th^  formation  of  a 
precipitate,  the  latter  may  be  filtered  off,  or  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  before 
precipitating  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

4.  Estimation  op  the  total  Amount  of  Lime,  the  Magnesia,  the 
Iron,  the  Silicic  Acid,  and  the  Alkalies. 

Weigh  one  of  the  bottles  §  207,  4,  filled  at  the  well  with  perfectly 
clear,  if  necessary,  filtered  water,  with  its  contents;  pour  some  of  the 
water  cautiously,  and  without  spilling  a  drop,  into  a  beaker,  and  add  to  the 
water,  both  in  the  bottle  and  beaker,  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Cover  the  bottle  with  a  watch-glass,  the  beaker  with  a  glass  plate,  and 
apply  a  very  gentle  heat,  until  the  carbonic  acid  has  escaped.  Then 
evaporate  the  contents  of  both  vessels,  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  to  dry- 
ness, and  separate  the  silicic  acid  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.  To  see  whether 
it  is  pure,  treat  it  with  hydrofiuoric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  directed 
p.  304.  Should  a  residue  remain,  it  may  consist  of  sulphate  of  baryta, 
possibly  of  titanic  acid.  In  the  latter  case  it  dissolves,  when  fused  with 
bisulphate  of  potassa  and  treated  with  cold  water  ;  in  the  former  case  it 
remains  undissolved. 

Boil  the  hydrochloric  solution  with  some  nitric  acid,  and  separate  any 
sesquioxide  ofii'on,  as  well  as  any  alumina  that  may  be  present,  as  directed 
in  62»  a>  with  ammonia.  If  the  precipitate  has  the  color  of  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  it  also  contains  all  the  phosphoric  acid.  After  slight  washing 
dissolve,  it  on  the  filter  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  wash  the  filter,  repre- 
cipitate  the  solution  with  ammonia,  filter  through  the  same  filter,  wash, 
ignite,  and  weigh  the  precipitate.  It  consists  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  + 
alumina  +  phosphoric  acid  (if  these  are  present),  and  possibly  also  traces  of 
silicic  acid;  dissolve  it  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine 
the  iron  by  way  of  control  with  protochloride  of  tin  (p.  197),  or  fuse 
it  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  dissolve  in  water,  reduce  the  solution  with 
zinc,  and  estimate  the  iron  with  permanganate  (p.  196,  a^  In  either 
case  the  silicic  acid  that  may  remain  behind  on  solution  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  iron  precipitate  and  added  to  the  silicic  acid.  .  The  difference 
between  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  found  volumetrically,  and  the  weighed 
precipitate — which  consists  principally  of  sesquioxide  of  iron — is  of  no 
value  with  reference  to  the  determination  of  the  alumina  or  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid,  since  the  amoimt  of  these  two  substances  present  in  the  rela- 
tively small  quantity  of  water  operated  upon  would  be  as  a  rule  too 
minute.  " 

In  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  iron  precipitate,  separate  and. determine  the 
lime  (including  the  small  quantity  of  coprecipitated  strontia)  and  the 
magnesia  by  means  of  pure  (potash-  and  soda- free)  oxalate  of  ammonia 
after  32*  ^^^  oxalate  of  lime  is  to  be  freed  from  magnesia  by  double 
precipitation,  and  the  magnesia  is  not  precipitated  till  the  ammonia  salts 
have  been  removed.  As  precipitant  for  the  magnesia  use  phosphate  of 
ammonia,  free  from  fixed  alkalies,  in  slight  excess. 

II.        *  OQ 
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Finally,  after  the  removal  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by  21  (and  eimul- 
taneously  of  any  sulphuric  acid),  determine  the  alkalies  as  chlorides 
(§§  97,  98).  Let  the  analyst  satisfy  himself  that  they  are  p];^;^ j^.  356, 
second  foot-note),  and  then  determine  the  potash  after  1. 

The  above  method  can  be  employed  generally,  because  the  quantitj  of 
manganese  is  so  minute,  that  it  does  not  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  lime  and  the  magnesia,  with  which  bases  it  is  preci- 
pitated. If  its  amount  were  liurger,  afteiw  separating  the  silica  and 
iron,  the  manganese  would  have  to  be  precipitated  with  sulphide  of  am- 
monium after  59>  before  the  separation  of  the  lime,  &c.,  could  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 

It  is  often   preferred   to  determine  only  the  lime  and  magnesia  (aa 
directed  32)  in  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  to 
estimate  the  alkalies  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  water.     For  this  purpose 
about  500 — 1000  grm.  of  the  water  are  boiled  with  pure  milk  of  lime, 
best  in  a  silver  dish,  then  filtered,  the  filtrate  is  concentrated,  the  lime  pre- 
cipitated by  carbonate  and  a  little  oxalate  of  ammonia,  filtered  off,  the 
filtrate  evaporated  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  gently  ignited  (to  remove 
ammonia),  treated  with  water,  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  added, 
allowed  to   stand  for   some  time,  filtered   from   the  precipitate— which 
always  forms  and   contains  the  rest  of  the  lime  and  magnesia-— into  a 
weighed  platinum  dish,  and  the  alkalies  are  determined  as  chlorides.  If  the 
water  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  suffices  in  eva- 
porating the  fluid  containing  the  alkalies,  to  add,  towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cess, some  chloride  of  ammonium;  but,  if  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid 
present  is  large,  it  is  necessary  to  add  at  once,  before  the  addition  of  the 
milk  of  lime,  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium  equivalent  to  the  known 
amoimt  of  the  sulphuric  acid.     In  this  process  also,  proper  attention  must 
be  paid,  as  regards  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals,  to  the  remarks  in  the 
second  foot-note  on  p.  356. 

5.  Estimation  of  the  Lime  in  the  boiled  Water.* 

Tare  or  weigh  a  flask  holding  about  1500  c.  c,  transfer  to  it  1000  grm. 
of  the  mineral  water,  and  boil  for  an  hour,  replacing  what  evaporates  from 
time  to  time  with  distilled  water.  When  perfectly  cool,  weigh  the  flask 
with  its  contents,  subtract  the  weight  of  the  flask,  and  you  will  have 
the  weight  of  the  boiled  fluid.  Filter  through  a  dry  filter,  without  wash- 
ing the  precipitate,  weigh  the  filtrate,  determine  the  lime  it  contains  by 

♦  The  old  method  for  determinbg  the  lime  precipitated  and  the  lime  remaining 
dissolved  on  boiling,  was  to  filter  the  hoiled  wmter,  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
and  determine  the  lime  in  precipitate  and  filtrate,— this  I  have  rejected  in  fiivor  of 
the  method  described  in  the  text.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  both  processes  the 
lime  in  the  solution  must  come  out  a  little  too  high,  and  the  lime  in  the  precipitate  a 
little  too  low,  from  the  simple  causes  that  the  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
usually  present  in  saline  waters  decomposes  with  carbonate  of  lime  on  boiling:  and 
that  the  carbonate  of  lime  itself  is  not  entirely  insoluble  in  water.  The  error  uising 
from  the  latter  source  is  of  course  increased  by  washing  the  precipitated  carbonate  5 
lime.  Under  these  circumstances  we  may,  in  the  case  of  the  process  described  in  the 
text,  well  forego  making  a  correction  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  water  after 
boiling  always  contains  some  carbonate  of  lime  io  suspension,  since  the  result  is  not 
influenced  to  any  extent  worth  mentioning.  The  determination  of  what  portion  of 
the  magnesia  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid  and  what  portion  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  can  by  no  means  be  accurately  made  by  boiling  the  water  and 
estimating  the  magnesia  in  precipitate  and  filtrate ;  moreover,  were  such  a  mode  of 
detMmination  possible  it  would  be  superfluous,  aa  the  desired  result  is  attained  by  the 
final  calculation  of  the  analysis.  ^ 
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double  precipitation  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (32),  and  calculate  the  whole 
amount  of  tbe  lime  remaining  diBaolred  in  the  boiled  water  aa  follows  : — 

The  weight  of  the  filtrate  :  the  weight  of  the  whole  after  cooling  :  :  the 
lime  yielded  by  the  filtrate  :  x. 

If  this  determination  is  twice  performed,  the  numbers  obtained  will  be 
perfectly  uniform.  These,  however,  will  be  elightly  too  high,  on  account  of 
Ae  solubility  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  water — a  fault  which  can  hardly  be 
avoided.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  a  correction  for  this,  but  this  could 
not  be  done  with  much  safety,  as  the  varying  proportions  of  soluble  salts 
would  exercise  a  considerable  but  varying  influence  on  the  solubility  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  could  not'  be  easily  taken  into  account. 

6.  Estimation  ov  the  total  Amount  of  Carbokic  Acid. 

The  flasks  [H^riously  prepared  at  the  spring  ($  203,  7),  serve  for  this 
pnrpoee.  These  are  first  weighted,  and  tJien — if  only  a  short  time  has 
intervened  between  the  filling  and  the  rfnalysia — heated  for  some  time  in  a 
water-bath  (p.  295).  Filter  lie  clear  fluid,  without  disturbing  the  pre- 
cipitate, through  a  small  plaited  filter,*  throw  the  filter,  without  washing, 
into  the  flask  containing  the  precipitate  and  the  rest  of  the  fluid,  then 
determine  the  carbonic  acid  after  §  139,  II.,  e  (p.  300).  If  much  carbonic 
acid  is  present,  especially  when  many  estimations  haVe  to  be  made,  I  should 
recommend  the  collection  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  weighed  Geissler's 
potash  bulbs  (fig.  122,  p.  477),  and  a  soda-lime  tube  placed  behind  the 
same.  The  potash  bulbs  are  refilled  for  every  alternate  operation,  and 
the  frequent  filling  of  the  soda-lime  tube  is  thus  avoided.  The  results 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  (Expt.  No.  98).  If  the 
ori^nal  mineral  water  has  been  measured,  you  must  ■ 

multiply  the  c.  c.  by  the  sp.  gr.  to  obtain  the  weight 
of  water  corresponding  to  the  carbonic  acid  found. 

In  determining  the  carbonic  acid  in  mineral  waters 
contained  in  bottles,  a  loss  of  the  gas  would  be  un- 
avoidable on  removing  the  cork,  if  the  water  were 
supersaturated  with  carbonic  acid.  In  such  cases  it 
is  necessary  to  estimate  first  the  carbonic  acid,  which 
escapes  when  the  pressure  of  tie  cork  is  removed, 
and  then  that  which  remains  in  solution  in  the  water. 
Numerous  devices  have  been  proposed  for  boring  the 
corks  without  loss  of  gas ;  the  simplest  is  that  of 
Fr.  BocRLEDER,j'  illustrated  in  flg.  165.  a  is  a  cork- 
borer  provided  below  with  a  lateral  opening  b,  and 
above  with  a  perforated  cork,  and  tube  c  fitting  air- 
tight. The  borer  being  inserted  as  represented — by 
this  operation,  no  air  either  enters  or  escapes — c  is 
connected  with  the  apparatus  for  drying  and  col- 
lecting carbonic  acid  described  p.  300,  e,  by  means  of 
a  flexible  tube,  provided  witli  a  screw  clip,  and  the 
borer  turned  slowly  downwards.  As  soon  as  h  gets  li-ee, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  begins  to  issue  fi^m  llie  bottle, 
the  stream  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  clip.     When  j,.     j^j 

■  the  evolution  of  gaa  ceases,  remove  the  bottle  and 

■  gtrongl;  alluline  reBCtion,  and  reHuuD  dew  OD  additioa 
t  Zoltschrlft  f.  aDalft.  Obem.  I.  20. 
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draw  air  freed  from  carbonic  acid  through  the  system  of  tubes.  The 
increase  of  weight  in  the  absorption  apparatus  gives  the  carbonic  acid  lost 
by  the  water  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure.  Immediately  after  the  bottle 
has  been  disconnected  from  the  apparatus,  draw  water  out  of  it  with  a 
syphon,  and  determine  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  after  p.  294,  )3. 

7.  Estimation  of  the  Lithia,  Baryta,  Strontia,  Alumina,  Prot- 
oxide OF  Manganese,  Protoxide  of  Iron  (control),  and  Phosphoric  Acid. 

We  use  for  this  purpose  the  weighed  contents  of  the  three  large  bottles, 
with  the  evaporation  of  which  we  commenced  our  operations  (see  §  209,  at 
the  beginning).  After  the  fluid  is  evaporated  and  the  mass  completely 
dried  at  100 — 110°,  treat  the  residue,  in  order  to  separate  silicic  acid,  &c. 
(precipitate  I.),  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  boil  the  solution  with 
nitric  acid,  add  ammonia,  boil  till  the  excess  of  ammonia  has  escaped, 
filter,  wash  slightly,  dissolve  on  the  filtet  with  hydrochloric  acid,  repre- 
cipitate  in  the  same  manner  with  'ammonia,  and  filter  off  precipitate  II., 
which  contains  sesquioxide  of  iron,  &c.  Digest  the. united  filtrates  in  a 
nearly  filled  and  closed  flask  with  sulphide  of  amnion iimi  in  a  slightly 
warm  place  for  24  hours,  then  filter  off  precipitate  III.  This  consists 
principally  of  siilphide  of  manganese ;  it  is  to  be  washed  with  water  con- 
taining sulphide  of  ammonium.  Precipitate  the  filtrate  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  ammonia,  allow  to  stand  24  hours,  and  then  filter  off 
precipitate  IV.,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
is  to  be  waslied  with  Water  containing  ammonia.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  in 
a  porcelain  dish  to  dryness,  project  the  residue,  little  by  little,  into  a  red 
hot  platinum  dish,  drive  off  the  ammonia  salts,  moisten  the  residue  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve  it  in  water,  and  boil,  with  addition  of  pure  milk 
bi  lime  to  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  Filt^  off  precipitate  V.,  which  is 
composed  of  magnesia  and  the  excess  of  lime,  wash  it,  precipitate  the 
^v  filtrate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  anmionia,  and,  after  long  standing, 
filter  off  precipitate  VI.,  which  is  to  be  washed  witli  water  containing 
ammonia.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite  gently,  to  remove 
ammonia  salts,  moisten  with  hydrochloric  acid,*  extract  with  a  mixture 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  evaporate  the  filtrate,  take  up  the  residue 
with  water,  and  then  test  the  moderately  concentrated  solution  with 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  mixture  should  remain  per- 
fectly clear  ;  but  if  it  does  not,  the  traces  of  lime  and  magnesia  must  be 
removed  by  a  repetition  of  the  above  operation.  Evaporate  again  to 
dryness,  add  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  take  the  residue  up  with  water 
and  determine  the  lithia  after  §  100  as  phosphate. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  treatment  to  which  the  precipitates 
I.  to  VI.  are  to  be  subjected. 

Precipitate  I,  consists  principally  of  silicic  acid.  It  may  also  contain 
sulphates  of  baryta  and  strontia.  Treat  it  in  a  platinum  dish  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, repeat  this  operation.  Should  a  residue  remain,  fuse  it  with  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  treat  with  water,  filter,  wash,  dissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid.  When 
the  precipitiite  has  settled  filter  it  from  solution  a,  and  wash.  Stop  up  the 
tube  of  the  funnel,  and  fill  the  latter  with  solution  oi'carbonate  of  ammonia, 
allow  to  stand  12  hours,  open  the  funnel  tube,  wash  the  residue  first  with 

*  Even  when  ignited  genti}',  chloride  of  lithium  becomes  basic  (p.  360;. 
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water,  then  with  hydrochloric  acid  (solution  b),  finally  again  with  water, 
and  then  weigh  the  pure  residual  sulphate  of  baryta.  Mix  the  united 
solutions  a  and  b  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia,  allow  to  stand 
some  time ;  if  a  precipitate  forms  (which  may  contain  carbonate  of  strontia) 
filter  it  off,  dry,  and  add  to  precipitate  IV. 

Precipitate  IL  consists  principally  of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  it  contains 
also  the  alumina,  and,  provided  there  is  enough  iron,  the  whole  of  the 
phosphoric  acid.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  pure  tartaric  acid, 
and  then  ammonia.  Having  fully  convinced  yourself  that  no  precipitate 
is  formed,  precipitate  the  iron  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  a  small  flaSk, 
which  must  be  nearly  filled  and  closed,  allow  to  stand  till  the  fluid  appears 
of  a  pure  yellow  color,  filter,  wash  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, and  determine  the  iron  after  §  1 13,  2.  To  the  filtrate  add  a  little  pure 
carbonate  of  soda  and  pure  nitrate  of  potassa,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
ignite  till  the  residue  is  white.  Add  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  till  the 
whole  is  dissolved,*  and  precipitate  the  clear  fluid  with  ammonia.  JLf  a 
precipitate  forms  (alumina  or  phosphate  of  alumina,  or  a  mixture  of  botn), 
filter  it  off,  and  weigh.  Mix  the  filtrate  with  a  little  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
If  another  precipitate  forms,  this  time  consisting  of  ammonio-phosphate  of 
magnesia  (which  is  to  be  determined  after  §  134, 1.,  b,  a)  the  alumina  pre- 
cipitate may  be  calculated  as  phosphate  of  alumina  (Al,  O^,  P  O^).  If,  on 
the  contrary,  no  precipitate  is  formed,  the*^  phosphoric  acid  must  be  deter- 
mined in  the  alumina  precipitate  aa  directed  §  134,  I.,  b,  fl.  I  will  here 
again  observe,  that  the  alumina  can  only  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
mineral  water,  if  the  evaporation,  &c.,  has  been  effected  in  platinum  or 
silver  vessels. 

Precipitate  III.  consists  principally  of  sulphide  of  manganese.  It  may 
also  contain  traces  of  sulphides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  zinc,  carbonate  of 
lime,  &c.  Treat  with  moderately  dilute  acetic  acid,  heat  the  filtrate,  to  re- 
move any  carbonic  acid,  add  ammonia,  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, allow  to  stand  24  hours,  and  determine  the  manganese  as  protosulphide 
(§  109,  2).  If  any  residue  was  left  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  test  it  for  the 
above-mentioned  metals.  The  fluid  filtered  from  the  pure  sidphide  of 
manganese  is  to  be  mixed  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  a  precipitate 
forms  it  is  to  be  treated  with  precipitate  IV. 

Precipitates  IV.  V.  VI.  The  united  mass  of  these  precipitates,  together 
with  the  small  portions  of  alkaline  earthy  carbonates  obtained  during  die 
treatment  of  precipitates  I.  and  III.  contain  the  whole  of  the  strontia  and 
the  whole  of  the  baryta  which  originally  passed  into  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution.  Ignite  the  dried  precipitate  (if  necessary  in  portions),  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  most  intensely  over  the  gas  blowpipe.  By  this  means  any  car- 
bonates of  baryta  and  strontia  are  converted  into  the  caustic  state,  and  a 
part,  at  all  events,  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  into  liipe  (Engelbachj).  Boil 
the  residue  5  or  6  times  with  small  portions  of  water,  pouring  off  the  solu- 
tion through  a  filter,  neutralize  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  and. test  a  minute  portion  with  the  spectroscope — ^this 
minute  portion  is  afterwards  added  to  the  rest.  If  strontia  and  lime  alone 
are  present,  precipitate  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  convert 
the  carbonates  into  nitrates,  and  separate  according  to  34-  ^^  baryta  is 
present,  separate  the  three  alkaline  earths  after  26* 

*  I  may  remind  the  operator  that  the  residue,  which  contains  nitric  acid,  cannob  be 
heated  with  hj^drochloric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish. 

t  ZeitscUriftf;  aoalyt.  Chem.  1,  474. 
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8.  Determination  of  Iodine  and  Bromine,  and  of  the  Constituents 
present  in  the  most  minute  quantity. 

To  determine  the  iodine  and  bromine  it  is  most  judicious  to  use  the 
entire  carboyftd.  Add  pure  carbonate  of  soda  to  alkaline  reaction,  if  this 
salt  is  not  already  present  in  the  water,*  and  evaporate  in  a  bright  iron  pot 
over  a  strong  fire  very  nearly  to  dryness.  Remove  the  mass  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  an  iron  knife,  soften  the  rest  with  water,  and  dry  it  in  a  por- 
celain dish.  Powder  the  residues  together  and  heat  repeatedly  with  spirit 
of  96  per  cent.,  till  you  are  assured  that  all  iodide  and  bromide  has  passed 
into  solution.  Distil  the  alcoholic  filtrate  separated  fi-om  residue  A  with 
addition  of  two  drops  of  pure  potash  lie  in  a  fiask  placed  in  a  water-bath 
to  dryness,  boil  the  mass  several  times  with  absolute  alcohol,  distil  the 
filtrate  separated  from  residue  B  with  addition  of  a  drop  of  pure  potash  lie 
again  to  dryness,  and  heat  the  residue  very  gentlyf  in  the  retort,  till  the 
organic  matter  is  destroyed.  Now  treat  with  water,  filter,  and  proceed 
witH  the  solution  preferably  according  to  254-  This  method  is  not  only 
adapted  for  the  discovery,  but  also  the  estimation  and  separation  of  the 
iodine,  in  such  manner  that  the  bromine  can  also  be  determined. 

Since  traces  of  substances  may  have  passed  into  the  alcoholic  solution, 
which  have  to  be  sought  for  in  the  residue,  proceed  as  follows : — After 
precipitating  the  bromine,  free  the  filtrate  firom  excess  of  silver  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  render  the  solution  alkaline  with  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  mix  this  small  residue  imiformly  with  the  large  one  A  and  also 
with  B,  and  use  the  mixture  for  the  determination  of  the  constituents 
present  in  extremely  minute  amount  (viz.,  oxide  of  caesium,  oxide  of 
rubidium,  oxide  of  thallium,  oxides  of  other  heavy  metals,  boracic  acid, 
fluorine,  &c.)  provided  the  qualitative  analysis  has  shown  any  oi'  these 
bodies  to  be  present  in  weighable  quantity.  As  regards  the  cttsium,  rubi- 
dium, and  thallium,  an  exact  determination  will  scarcely  be  possible,  if  no 
more  than  one  carboyftd  be  evaporated.  The  thallium  falls  down  as  platinmn 
salt  with  the  platinum  salts  of  potassiiun,  caesium,  and  rubidium.  The 
platinum  precipitate  should  be  throvm  down  from  a  concentrated  solution, 
and  it  will  then  be  finely  divided.  It  is  boiled  6  or  8  times  with  small 
quantities  of  water,  the  residue  is  ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  and 
then  tested  for  caesium,  rubidium,  and  thallium,  f 

9.  Estimation  of  the  Ammonia. 

To  effect  the  estimation  of  the  ammonia  I  usually  employ  the  following 
method : — 

Evaporate  to  a  small  bulk  with  the  greatest  care  about  2000  grm.  of  the 
mineral  water,  witli  addition  of  a  small  measured  amount  of  dilute  hydro- 

*  Tlje  presence  of  carbooate  of  soda  prevents  the  poesibility  of  any  volatilization  of 
hydriodic  and  bydrobromic  acids  from  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  magnesium. 

f  Intense  ignition  may  occaaioo  coDsiderable  loss  of  iodine,  in  consequence  of  the 
decomposing  action  of  chlorides  on  iodide  of  potaasium.  CJbaldini  (Compt.  rend. 
49,  306 ;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  84,  191). 

t  K.  Bottger  has  in  this  manner  found  thallium  in  the  salts  obtained  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  Nauheim  mother  liquors.  By  extracting  the  saline  mass  with  spirit  of  80 
per  cent.,  and  precipitating  the  solution  with  a  deficiency  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  a 
precipitate  is  obtained  which  consists  of  the  platinum  salt  of  potassium  containing 
caesium  and  rubidium,  whilst  the  subsequently  prepared  aqueous  extract  of  the  saline 
masH,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yields  platinum  salt  of  potassium  containing  thal- 
lium (Begliiokwlinschungsschrift  des  Frankf.  phyaik.  Vereins  sur  Jubeifeier  des  hunt 
dertjahrigen  Bestehens  der  Senkenberg'schen  Stiftung,  1863). 
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chloric  acid,  in  a  tubulated  retort  Add  to  this,  through  a  ^nnel-tube,  a 
measured  quantity  of  freshly-prepared  solution  of  soda,  put  the  neck  of  the 
retort  a  little  upwards,  and  keep  the  contents  boiling  until  the  fluid  is 
almost  entirely  evaporated.  Conduct  the  whole  of  the  vapors  escaping 
through  a  Liebio's  condenser,  and  receive  the  distillate  in  a  tubulated 
receiver  containing  a  little  water  acidified  with  a  small  measured  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  tubulure  of  which  is  connected  with  a  U-tube 
containing  some  water.  The  chloride  of  ammonium  contained  in  the 
receivers  is  then  converted  into  platinmn  salt  by  evaporation  with  a  mea- 
sured quantity  of  bichloride  of  platinum  (§  99,  2).  Make  now  a  counter- 
experiment  with  the  same  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  bichloride  of 
platinum,  and  spirit,  <&c.,  and  deduct  the  small  amount  of  ammonio- 
bichloride  of  platinum  obtained  in  this,  from  that  foimd  in  the  first  experi- 
ment : .  the  difierence  expresses  with  great  exactness  the  quantity  pro- 
ceeding from  the  analysed  water. 

Instead  of  this  method,  you  may  also  employ  the  more  simple  process 
which  BoussiNOAULT*  has  proposed  and  employed  vrith  the  most  satis^tory 
results.     It  is  conducted  as  follows : — 

Boil,  in  a  distilling  apparatus,  about  10  litres  of  the  water,  imtil  about 
f  have  passed  over.  In  the  analysis  of  saline  springs,  you  must  add  some 
solution  of  soda  or  milk  of  lime  to  insure  the  ammonia  passing  over. 
Transfer  the  distillate  to  a  flask  connected  with  a  Liebio's  condenser,  and 
distil  ^  over.  Determine  the  ammonia  in  this  distillate  by  adding  5  or 
10  c.  c.  of  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  saturating  the  excess  of  the 
latter  by  a  solution  of  soda,  of  which  5  c.  c.  neutralize  1  c.  c.  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  (comp.  §  99,  3).  Let  another  ^  distil  over,  and  determine  the 
ammonia  in  this  (if  any  is  still  present)  in  the  same  way.  But  the  first 
portion  usually  contains  the  whole  of  the  ammonia. 

10.  Determination  of  the  Nitric  Acid. 

Evaporate  a  rather  large  quantity  of  the  water  with  an  excess  of  pure 
carbonate  of  soda,  filter  off  the  precipitate  formed,  wash,  evaporate  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  mix  the  residue  imiformly,  weigh,  and  determine  in  weighed 
portions  of  it  the  nitric  acid,  after  §  149,  d,  /3,  (p.  345),  or  e  (p.  348). 
The  latter  method  is  preferable  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter. 

11.  Detection  and  Estimation  of  the  Crenic  and  Apocrenic  Acids. 

Boil  a  rather  large  quantity  of  the  precipitate  formed  upon  the  evapora-' 
tion  of  the  water,  about  1  hour,  witii  solution  of  potassa ;  filter,  acidify 
the  filtrate  with  acetic  acid,  add  ammonia,  and,  after  12  hours,  filter  off 
the  precipitate  of  silicic  acid  and  alumina,  which  usually  forms.  Add  to 
the  filtrate  acetic  acid  to  acid  reaction,  then  neutral  acetate  of  copper.  If 
a  brownish  precipitate  forms,  this  consists  of  apocrenate  of  copper  (which, 
according  to  Mulder,  contains  variable  quantities  of  ammonia ;  dried  at 
140°  it  gave  42*8  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  copper).  Mix  the  fluid  filtered  firom 
the  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  .until  the  green  color  is 
changed  to  blue ;  then  apply  a  gentle  heat.  If  a  bluish-green  precipitate 
forms,  this  is  crenate  of  copper,  which,  dried  at  140**,  contains  74*12  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  copper  (Mulder),  j" 

f  *  Compt.  rend.  86,  814 ;  Pharm.  CentnUblatt,  1853,  869. 
t  For  more  detailed  information  on  the  sabject  of  orenic  acid  and  apocrenic  add,  I 
refer  to  Mulder  (Joam.  f.  prakt  Chem.  82,  321 ;  Chem.  Gaz.,  3,  1). 
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12.  Detection  and  Estimation  of  other  Non- volatile  Organic 
Matters. 

Almost  all  mineral  waters  contain  such  matters,  even  though  only  in 
very  small  proportions.     Many  of  them  are  of  a  resinous  nature,  in  which 

•  case  they  pass  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  residue  of  the  mineral 
water  ;  from  this  solution  they  separate  upon  distillation,  with  addition  of 
some  water  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process.  If  present,  they  may  be 
determined,  on  the  occasion  of  the  estimation  of  the  iodine  and  bromine 
(8).*  Another  class  of  organic  matters  do  not  dissolve  in  alcohol, 
but  are  obtained  in  solution,  if  the  residue  of  the  mineral  water  is  boiled 
with  water.  If  it  is  wished  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  these  organic 
matters,  which  are  usually,  for  want  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  nature,  called  extractive  matters,  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  residue 
of  the  mineral  water,  exhausted  by  alcohol,  is  evaporated  with  carbonate 
of  soda  to  dryness,  the  residue  boiled  with  water,  the  solution  filtered,  the 
filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dried  at  140*^,  until  it  suffers 
no  further  diminutioa  of  weight.  It  is  then  gently  ignited  until  the  black 
color  which  it  at  first  acquires  has  disappeared.  The  difference  between 
the  weight  of  the  dried  and  that  of  the  ignited  residue  indicates  the  amount 
of  the  extractive  matter — but  not  with  much  accuracy.  Small  quantities 
of  organic  matters  are  occasionally  still  left  in  the  residue  of  the  mineral 
watet"  after  exhausting  with  alcohol  and  with  water.  If  it  were  attempted 
to  determine  these  fi:om  the  loss  of  weight  incurred  by  igniting  the  residue 
previously  dried  at  140°,  a  very  inaccurate  result  would  be  arrived  at,  as, 
under  these  circumstances,  carbonate  of  magnesia  loses  its  carbonic  acid, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  sources  of  error. 

13.  Detection  and  Estimation  of  Volatile  Organic  Acids. 

ScHERERf  found,  in  his  analysis  of  the  mineral  spring  of  Briickenau,  in 
Bavaria,  also  butyric  acid,  propionic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  formic  acid — 
substances  which  had  not  before  been  observed  in  mineral  waters.  Soon 
after,  I  also  found  traces  of  the  same  acids  in  the  sulphur  spring  of  Weil- 
bach.J  If  it  is  intended  to  examine  a  mineral  water  for  these  acids,  the 
water  must  be  used  quite  fresh,  since  otherwise  the  acids  in  question 
might  be  produced  by  decomposition  subsequent  to  collection.  The 
following  is  Scherer's  process  for  determining  these  acids : — 

Evaporate  a  rather  large  quantity  of  the  mineral  water,  and  filter  the 

•  fluid  from  the  precipitate  formed ;  if  the  water  contains  no  alkaline  bi- 
carbonate, add  carbonate  of  soda  to  alkaline  reaction,  before  proceeding  to 
evaporate.  Acidify  the  concentrated  mother-liquor  cautiously  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  precipitate  the  chlorine  by  sulphate  of  silver,  taking  care 
to  have  rather  a  trace  of  chlorine  than  of  silver  in  excess.  Filter,  distil 
the  filtrate  until*  the  fluid  passing  over  no  longer  shows  acid  reaction, 
saturate  the  distillate  with  baryta  water,  remove  any  excess  of  baryta  by 
carbonic  acid,  boil,  concentrate,  filter,  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  weighed 
dish,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh  the  residue,  which  contains  the  volatile 
organic  acids  in  combination  with  baryta.  Extract  the  residue  with  warm 
spirit  of  wine,  which  leaves  tl^e  formiate  of  baryta  undissolved.     After 

*  I  may  however  remark,  that  this  determination  is  only  possible  when  the  alcohol 
employed  is  quite  pure,  and  when  you  are  sure  that  no  oi^nio  matter  can  have  been 
taken  up  from  corks  or  caoutchouc  stoppers. 

f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  99,  257.  t  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  70,  15. 
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drying  and  weighing  the  latter,  test  it  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  with  chloride  of  mercury.*  JJvaporate  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
other  baryta  compounds  at  a  gentle  heat,  dissolve  the  larger  portion  of  the 
residue  in  a  copious  amount  of  water,  and  precipitate  the  baryta  from  the 
solution  by  sulphate  of  silver,  with  proper  caution.  Let  the  fluid  filtered 
from  the  precipitate  evaporate  under  the  desiccator.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  silver  salt  has  crystallized,  remove  the  crystals  from  the  fluid, 
dry  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  employ  the  dry  salt  for  the  determination  of 
the  equivalent.  Finally  allow  the  rest  of  the  fluid  to  evaporate  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  press  the  salt  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  dry  over 
sulphuric  acid,  and  analyse  the  salt. 

By  way  of  control,  determine,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  baryta 
in  another  portion  of  the  residue  left  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  baryta  salts.  In  this  process  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  volatile 
fatty  acids  (propionic,  butyric,  &c.)  may  be  recognised.  If  the  fluid  is 
sufficiently  concentrated,  and  has  been  allowed  to  stand  at  resl  for  some 
time,  the  microscope  will  occasionally  show  minute  &tty  drops  floating  on 
the  surface. 

14.  Examination  op  the  Gases. 

§  210. 

To  examine  the  gases  collected  at  the  spring,  and  brought  to  the 
laboratory  in  sealed  tubes — whether  they  were  expelled  from  the  water  by 
boiling  (§  208,  10,  a,  or  J),  or  whether  they  were  spontaneously  disengaged 
from  the  spring  (§  208,  11) — ^proceed  as  follows: — Take  a  graduated  tube 
of  the  form  described  p.  21,  and  illustrated  in  fig.  3,  moisten  the  inaide 
with  a  drop  o^  water,*  and  then  fill  with  mercury,"!"  immerse  the  tube  con- 
taining the  gas  in  the  mercurial  trough,  break  off"  the  point,  and,  by  giving 
the  proper  inclination,  cause  the  gas  to  ascend  into  the  graduated  tube. 
Read  ofi*  the  volume  of  the  gas,  noting  the  temperature  and  atmospheric 
pressure ;  then  introduce  into  the  gas,  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire,  on 
which  it  is  cast,  a  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa  moistened  with  water.  J  Take 
care  not  to  allow  the  other  end  of  the  wire  to  project  above  the  surface  of 
the  mercury,  otherwise  a  diffusion  of  the  confined  gas  with  the  atmospheric 
air  will  take  place  along  the  wire.  When  the  volume  of  the  gas  shows  no 
frui;her  diminution,  replace  the  moist  potash  ball  by  another,  and  finally, 
when  absorption  has  ceased,  replace  the  second  moist  ball  by  a  dry  one, 
remove  this  also  after  an  hour,  and  then  read  off  the  volume  of  the  gas. 
The  gas  absorbed  consists  of  carbonic  acid,  and,  in  cases  where  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  present,  also  of  the  latter  gas,  which,  however,  has 
already  been  determined ;  still,  the  sulphide  of  potassium  in  the  potassa 
ball  may  be  estimated  as  directed  p.  340,  B,  a. 

The  gaseous  residue  consists  usually  only  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  examined  as  directed  in  the  chapter  on  the  Analysis 
of  Atmospheric  Air  (§  276).     If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of 

*  I  should  remind  the  operator,  that  the  fonniate  of  baryta  may  contain  nitrate  of 
baryta. 

t  See  p.  483,  foot  note. 

t  Which,  besides  the  water  of  hydration,  contains  also  water  of  crystallization.  Balls 
of  this  kind  are  made  by  pouring  fused  crystaliized  hydrate  of  potassal'nto  a  bullet- 
mould  of  about  six  mm.  inner  diameter,  into  which  a  platinum  wire  ia  inserted,  with 
the  end  reaching  into  the  middle.  After  cooling,  the  ball  is  found  attached  to  the 
wire.     The  neck  which  has  formed  on  the  wire  may  be  removed  with  a  knife. 
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marsh  gas,  the  oxygen  is  removed  next.  This  is  effected  most  conTeniently 
with  the  aid  of  a  ball  of  papier-mach^  4^ed  on  the  end  of  a  platinnm  wire, 
and  moistened  with  a  concentrated  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallate  of 
potaesa ;  after  some  time,  this  is  to  be  replaced,  if  required,  by  a  second 
ball.  After  this  operation,  the  gas  is  dried  by  a  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa 
(Bunsen).  The  composition  of  the  gaseous  residue,  which  generally 
consists  either  of  nitrogen  alone,  or  of  nitrogen  plus  marsh  ga%  is  now- 
ascertained  by  transferring  it,  wholly  or  partially,  to  a  eudiometer  (p.  21, 
fig.  2),  mixing  with  8 — 12  vols,  of  air  and  2  vols,  of  oxygen — ^to  guard 
against  the  formation  of  nitric  acid — and  trying  to  explode  the  gaseous 
mixture.  Should  this  fidl,  electrolytic  detonating  gas  is  added  till  the 
limit  of  combustibility  is  reached,  the  carbonic  acid  generated  is  re-absorbed, 
the  marsh  gas  calculated  from  this,  and  the  nitrogen  found  by  the  difference. 
For  the  details  of  the  process,  I  refer  to  Bunsen*s  ^'  Grasometry,'*  a  work 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  engaged  in  the  analysis  of 
gases. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  gaseous  residue  left  after  the  absorption  of  the 
carbonic  acid  and  the  oxygen,  contains  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  also  to 
determine  it,  I  have  often  successfully  employed  the  following  method : 
Insert  one  limb  of  a  narrow  U-tube  into  the  cylinder  containing  the 
gaseous  residue,  which  is  confined  over  water ;  connect  the  other  limb 
with  a  piece  of  India-rubber  tubii^g,  closed  by  a  clip.  Arrange  now  the 
following  apparatus : — 

Pour  some  solution  of  potassa  into  a  small  IJ-tube,  connect  the  outer 
limb  of  this  with  a  little  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle,  which  bears  a  small 
piece  of  India-rubber  tubing  closed  by  a  screw  clip.  Connect  the  other 
limb  with  a  second  small  U-tube,  filled  with  soda-lime,  and  this  again  with 
a  thin  piece  of  combustion  tube,  20  cm.  long,  filled  in  the  middle  with  a 
rather  close-packed  layer,  about  8  cm.  long,  of  fine  copper  turnings  strongly 
oxidized  by  ignition  in  oxygen  gas.  Connect  the  other  end  of  the  com- 
biistion  tube  with  a  somewhat  larger  U-tube,  containing  baryta  water,  and 
this  again  with  a  potash  tube ;  connect  the  latter  finally  with  an  aspirator. 
Open  the  cock  of  the  latter,  and  observe  whether  the  joinings  are  air- 
tight ;  heat  the  copper  turnings,  by  means  of  two  gas  lamps,  to  ignition, 
open  the  screw  clip  cautiously,  and  let  a  slow  current  of  air  pass  through 
the  apparatus  for  five  minutes.  This  should  not  impart  the  least  tur- 
bidity to  the  baryta  water ;  if  the  baryta  water  is  rendered  turbid,  replace 
it  by  a  fresh  portion,  after  the  first  ignition,  and  repeat  the  experi- 
ment. If  the  baryta  water  remains  clear,  connect,  by  means  of  a 
small  glass  tube,  the  India-rubber  tube  which  is  closed  by  a  plain  clip, 
with  that  provided  with  a  screw-clip.  As  the  former,  which  closes  the 
U-tube  leading  into  the  cylinder,  remains  closed,  no  more  air  bubbles  can 
pass  through  the  apparatus.  Open  now  the  clip  a  little,  and  allow  the  gas 
of  the  cylinder  to  enter  very  dowly.  The  quantity  of  gas  is  generally 
so  small  that  it  remains  entirely  in  the  first  U-tube.  Wli^i  all  the  gas 
is  drawn  in,  allow  also  some  water  to  enter,  and  close  the  clip  only  when 
the  water  just  makes  its  appearance  in  the  little  glass  tube  behind  it.  Now 
close  the  screw  clip,  disconnect  the  India-rubber  tube  with  the  plain  clip, 
and,  opening  the  screw  clip  a  little,  aUow  a  very  slow  current  of  air  to 
pass  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  over  the  red-hot  oxide  of  copper.  This 
current  of  air  carries  with  it  the  gas  which  has  previously  entered ;  if  this 
contains  carburetted  hydrogen,  the  baryta  water  is  rendered  turbid,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  baryta.     If  the  turbidity  is  sufficiently 
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marked,  the  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  barjrta  may  be  determined,  and 
the  amount  of  marsh  gas  calculated  firom  the  result 

Modifications  required  bt  the  Presence  of  a  fixed  Alkaline 

Carbonate. 

§  211. 

I.  A  mineral  water  containing  an  alkaline  carbonate,  cannot  contain 
soluble  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  all  the  lime  and  magnesia  found  in  it 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  carbonates  dissolved  by  the  agency  of  free 
carbonic  acid,  even  though  the  whole  of  the  magnesia  does  not  precipitate 
upon  boiling  the  water.  The  separate  determination  of  the  lime  in  the 
boiled  water  is  therefore  dispensed  with.  Fos  the  rest,  the  determina- 
tions may  be  effected  as  in  §  209.  In  a  separate  estimation  of  the  alkalies 
(after  p.  562),  always  acidify  the  water  and  remove  the  carbonic  acid  by 

•    heat,  before  adding  the  chloride  of  barium,  if  necessary,  and  boiling  with 
milk  of  lime. 

II.  In  the  analysis  of  a  water  so  highly  dilute  that  a  preliminary  concen- 
tration is  required,  before  the  estimation  of  the  chlorine  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  can  be  effected,  I  recommend  the  following  method : — 

1.  Estimation  of  the  Chlorine,  Protoxide  of  Iron,  (Protoxide  of 
Manganese),  Luce,  and  Magnesia. 

Transfer  the  water  of  several  weighed  bottles  (together  about  8000  grm.) 
to  a  porcelain  dish  ;  rinse  the  bottles,  and  add  the  rinsings  to  the  water  in 
the  dish.  A  precipitate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  have  formed  in  the 
bottles ;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  rinsing  removes  this 
completely  or  not.  Evaporate  the  water  to  \ ;  pass  the  concentrated  fluid 
through  a  filter  thoroughly  washed  with  some  nitric  acid  and  water,  and 
well  wash  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water. 

a.  Acidify  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
filter,  and  determine  the  chloride  of  silver  in  the  usual  way.  Free  the 
filtrate  from  the  excess  of  silver  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate, 
and  then  throw  down,  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda,  the 
small  quantity  of  magnesia  which  is  never  absent,  and  traces  of  lime  which 
may  possibly  be  present.  (The  precipitates  are  ignited  and  weighed  with 
the  principal  quantities.) 

6.  Dissolve  the  precipitate^  together  with  the  sediment  which  may  stiU 
remain  in  the  bottles,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat  the  solution  by  the 
method  given  in  §  209,  4. 

2,  Estimation  of  the  Silicic  Acid,  the  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  the 
Alkalies. 

Evaporate  the  contents  of  several  weighed  bottles  in  a  porcelain  dish  ; 
pour  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  bottles,  to  dissolve  the  deposit  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  &c.,  which  may  have  formed  in  them,  and  add  the 
solution  to  the  contents  of  the  dish.  Continue  to  evaporate  the  now  acid 
fluid  for  some  time  longer,  then  transfer  to  a.  platinum  dish,  and  evaporate 
to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  Moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  evaporate  again  to  dryness ;  moisten  once  more  with  hydroclUoric 
acid,  add  water,  apply  heat,  and  filter  off  the  silicic  acid. 

Precipitate  the  filtrate  with  chloride  of  barium,  added  in  the  least  pos- 
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sible  excess,  and  filter  off  the  sulphate  of  baryta.  Evaporate  the  filtrate 
nearly  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  and  cautiously  add  pure 
milk  of  lime  until  the  fluid  manifests  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  Heat, 
and  filter ;  precipitate  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  filter 
again ;  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  gently 
ignite  the  residue  until  all  salts  of  ammonia  are  expelled.  Dissolve  the 
residue  in  a  little  water,  precipitate  again  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  filter,  evaporate,  weigh  the  now  pure  chlorides  of  the  alkali  raetahj 
and  separate  potassa  and  soda  as  directed  §  152. 


The  quantity  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  is  determined  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy in  the  indirect  way,  in  the  calculation  of  the  results — provided 
always  the  various  analytical  processes  have  been  carefully  conducted. 
Of  the  direct  methods  proposed,  I  will  give  the  following : — 

a.  .'Boil  300 — 400  grm.  of  the  water  for  some  time,  filter,  and  wash  the 
precipitate  with  hot  water.  Mix  the  filtrate  intimately  with  the  w^ashings, 
divide  the  mixture  into  two  equal  parts,  and  determine  in  one  the  chlorine 
in  the  usual  way,  after  addition  of  nitric  acid.  Mix  the  other  half  with 
pure  hydrochloric  acid  to  distinct  acid  reaction  ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
gently  ignite  the  residue ;  then  dissolve  in  water,  filter,  and  determine  the 
chlorine  also  in  this  solution.  It  is  evident  that  you  will  obtain  in  this 
second  operation  more  chlorine  than  in  the  first :  each  1  eq.  chlorine  by 
which  the*result  of  the  second  operation  exceeds  that  of  the  first,  corre- 
sponds to  1  eq.  carbonic  acid  which  existed  in  combination  with  an  alkali. 
This  method  gives  a  little  too  much,  as  the  original  filtrate  always  contains 
some  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime.  If  you 
wish  to  correct  this  error,  determine  the  small  quantity  of  the  alkaline 
earths  which  existed  as  chlorides  in  the  fluid  precipitated  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  deduct  firom  the  difference  between  the  two  determinations  of 
the  chlorine,  an  amoimt  of  the  latter  substance  corresponding  to  the  alka- 
line earths.  The  carbonate  of  soda  must  not  be  converted  into  chloride  of 
sodium  by  evaporating  the  solution  with  chloride  of  ammonium  ;  sinxje  the 
excess  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  would  decompose  the  alkaline  sul- 
phate present,  and  more  chlorine  would  accordingly  be  found  than  corre- 
sponds to  the  alkaline  carbonate. 

b.  Proceed  at  first  as  in  a,  but  use  double  the  quantity  of  water,  and 
divide  the  filtrate  and  washings  also  into  two  equal,  or,  at  least,  measured 
parts.  Strongly  concentrate  one  part,  and  determine  the  carbonated  alkali 
(together  with  the  trace  of  lime  and  the  minute  quantity  of  magnesia  pre- 
sent) volumetrically,  as  directed  §  220 ;  in  the  other  part  determine  the 
trace  of  hme  and  the  magnesia ;  this  will  serve  to  correct  the  result  of  the 
alkalimetric  analysis  of  the  first  part,  since  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia  exercise,  of  course,  the  same  neutralizing  action  upon  acids  as 
an  equivalent  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Remabks  on  the  Analysis  op  Sulphuretted  Waters. 

§  212. 

We  have  already  seen  (§  208,  8)  that  the  sulphur  in  sulphuretted  waters 
may  be  present  in  different  forms  of  combination,  and  what  are  the  best 
methods  to  employ  for  determining  the  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as 
well  as  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  existing  in  combination  with  a  metallic 
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sulphide,  in  form  of  a  sulpho-salt ;  also  the  sulphur  present  in  form 
of  proto-  or  bisxJphide,  and,  lastly,  the  hyposulphurous  acid  which  may 
be  present. 

I  deem  it  advisable  to  add  a  few  further  remarks. 

1.  The  determination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  effected  in  the  usual 
way,  as  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  constantly  undergoing  oxidation  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  must  of  necessity  lead  to  serious  errors.  The 
sulphuric  acid  in  sTilphuretted  mineral  waters  should  therefore  be  estimated 
as  directed  233* 

2.  The  total  amount  of  the  sulphur,  in  whatever  form  of  combination — 
whether  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  metals — is  estimated,  by  way  of 
control,  by  conducting  into  a  measured  quantity  of  the  water  chlorine  gas 
freedom  air,  and  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  with  chloride  of 
barium. 

3.  The  deportment  of  mineral  waters  containing  free  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen differs  of  course  from  that  of  waters*  containing  principally  metallic 
sulphides,  or  sulpho-salts  (hepatic  waters).  As  an  illustration  of  waters 
of  the  former  description,  1  may  mention  the  water  of  Weilbach,  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  which  is  not  combined  witih  oxygen  is  pre- 
sent as  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  water  smells  strongly  of  this  gas ; 
when  shaken  in  a  half-filled  bottle,  it  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with 
the  carbonic  acid ;  upon  transmission  of  hydrogen  it  completely  loses  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  retaining,  at  most,  only  inappreciable  traces. 
When  kept  in  a  bottle  containing  air,  sulphur  speedily  separates,  the  fluid 
turning  turbid,  or  depositing  a  precipitate,  whilst  the  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  becomes  fiiinter  and  fainter ;  after  some  time,  the  continued 
action  of  the  air  generally  oxidizes  the  separated  sulphur  to  sulphuric  acid, 
which  dissolves,  leaving  the  water  again  as  clear  as  at  first. 

As  an  illustration  of  waters  of  the  latter  descHption,  may  be  mentioned 
the  water  of  Stachelberg,  analysed  by  Simmler.*  This  water  smells 
only  very  slightly,  and  in  winter  scarcely  at  all,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
red  litmus  paper  is  colored  blue  by  it  in  the  course  of  a  minute ;  it  leaves 
turmeric  paper  unaltered.  Protochloride  of  manganese  produces  in  it  a 
carnation,  protosulphate  of  iron  a  black  precipitate.  Nitro-prusside  of 
sodium  imparts  to  it  a  reddish  violet  tint.  If  a  bottle  is  filled  with  the 
water,  the  latter  soon  turns  slightly  turbid ;  after  about  fi\e  minutes  it 
recovers  its  original  clearness,  but  the  color  is  now  distinctly  yellowish. 
Upon  further  access  of  air,  renewed  turbidity  is  observed,  followed  again 
by  clearing,  after  which  the  water  is  found  to  have  acquired  a  deep  yellow 
tint,  owing  to  the  formation  of  bisulphide.  With  frill  access  of  air,  a 
copious  precipitate  of  sulphur  finally  subsides,  hyposulphite  of  soda  being 
formed  at  the  same  time. 

The  cause  of  the  different  deportment  of  these  two  sorts  of  sulphuretted 
water  is  to  be  found  in  the  different  proportion  which  the  sulphur,  in  com- 
bination with  hydrogen  or  metals,  bears  to  the  free  carbonic  acid  in  the 
two  waters ;  this  proportion  is  1  :  24  in  the  water  of  Weilbach,  and  1  :  2 
in  that  of  Stachelberg.  If  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  were  conducted  into 
the  latter,  this  would  convert  most  of  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphides  in  the 
water  into  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  since  carbonic  acid  expels  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  from  sulphide  of  sodium  or  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide 
of  sodium,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  expels  carbonic 
acid  from  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  71|  1« 
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Owing  to  these  slight  differences  of  affinity,  the  action  depends  upon  the 
amount  present  of  either  body ;  the  larger,  therefore,  the  amount  of  free 
carbonic  acid  in  a  water  containing  carbonate  of  soda,  the  smaller  will  be 
the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  state  of  combination,  and  the 
larger  that  of  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  temperature  also  exercises 
some  influence  in  the  matter ;  thus,  for  instance,  bicarbonate  of  soda  may 
exist  in  the  cold  in  the  presence  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  whilst  at  a  higher 
temperature  monocarbonate  will  form,  with  disengagement  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Sulphuretted  waters  containing  no  ajkaline  bicarbonates, 
which  accordingly  acquire  no  alkaline  reaction  upon  boiling,  are  looked 
upon  as  simple  solutions  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  sulphuretted  water 
of  Sande^ord,  analysed  by  A.  and  H.  Streckeb,*  belongs  to  this  class. 

2.     CALOUtATlON,    COITTROL,   AITD   AbRAKGEMENT   OF   THE   RESULTS   OF 

Analyses  of  Mineral  Waters. 

§  213. 

The  results  of  the  several  analytical  processes  described  in  1,  are 
obtained  by  direct  experiments.  They  are  altogether  independent  of  any 
theoretical  views  which  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
several  constituents  are  combined  or  associated  with  each  other. 

As  our  theoretical  views  on  the  subject  may  change  with  the  progress  of 
chemistry,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable,  in  reports  of  analyses  of  waters, 
to  give  the  direct  results  and  Uie  methods  by  which  they  were  obtained. 
An  analysis  so  recorded  is  of  service  for  all  times,  as  it  supplies,  at  least, 
the  requisite  data  for  determining  whether  the  composition  of  a  water  is 
constant  or  not. 

With  respect  to  the  principles  that  guide  chemists  in  the  hypothetical 
association  of  the  acids  and  bases  found  in  the  water,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
combination  of  the  bases  and  acids  is  governed  by  their  respective  affini- 
ties, i.e.,  the  strongest  acid  is  assumed  to  be  combined  with  the  strongest 
base,  <&c. ;  due  attention  being  paid,  however,  also,  to  tlie  greater  or  less 
degree  of  solubility  of  the  salts,  since  it  is  well  known  that  this  exercises  a 
considerable  influence  upon  the  manifestations  of  the  force  of  affinity. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  lime,  potassa,  and  sulphuric  acid  are  found  in  the 
boiled  water,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  assumed  to  exist,  in  the  first  place,  in 
combination  with  the  lime,  &c.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  this 
way  of  proceeding  leaves  much  to  the  individual  views  and  discretion  of 
the  analyst,  and,  consequently,  that  diffisrent  reports  might  be  calculated 
by  different  chemists  from  the  very  same  set  of  experimental  results. 

A  general  understanding  upon  this  point  would  be  very  advantageous, 
because  without  it  the  comparison  of  two  mineral  waters  is  beset  with 
difficulties.  As  long  as  an  agreement  of  this  kind  is  wanting,  a  comparison 
between  two  mineral  waters  can  only  be  made  as  regards  the  direct  and 
immediate  results  of  the  respective  analyses. 

One  point,  I  think,  should  be  at  once  agreed  upon,  viz.,  to  put  all  the 
salts  down  in  the  anhydrous  condition. 

To  illustrate  the  principles  which  I  conceive  ought  to  guide  chemists  in 
this  matter,  and  also  the  way  of  controlling  the  results  obtained,  I  select 
the  following  analysis  which  I  have  lately  made. 

*  Aonal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  95,  175. 
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Analysis  of  the  Water  of  the  Elisabethekquelle  at  Hohburg, 

V.    D.    HoHE. 

a.  Direct  Results  of  the  Analysis. 

The  numbers  express  the  mean  of  two  or  three  concordant  experiments, 
and  give  the  grammes  of  the  substance  obtained  from  1000  grm.  water. 

1.  Chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  together     .     .     28*97763 

2.  Bromine  and  iodine — 

a.  Bromine 

Corresponding  to  bromide  of  silver  .     .     . 
h.  Iodine 

Corresponding  to  iodide  of  silver      .     .     . 

3.  Chlorine — 

Chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  .  . 
Deduct-^ 

Bromide  of  silver  ....     0 '00584  .  .• 

Iodide  of  sUver      ....     000005  .  . 


0-002486 
000584 
0-0000285 
0-000053 

28-97763 


0-00589 

Remainder,  chloride  of  sUver  28*97174 

Corresponding  to  chlorine 7-16264 

4.  Sulphuric  acid 001796 

5.  Carbonic  add  (total) 332925 

6.  Silicic  acid       002635 

7.  Protoiide  of  iron 0*01438 

8.  Lime  and  strontia  together,  expressed  as  carbonates  .  2*15885 

9.  Magnesia  (total) 0-32129 

10.  Lime  and  strontia*  retained  in  solution  after  boiling 

the  water,  expressed  as  carbonates 0*64633 

11.  Lime  precipitated  on  boiling — 

Total  lime  +  strontia,  expressed  as  carbonates  .     .  2-15885 
Lime  and  strontia  retained  in  solution  on  boiling, 

expressed  as  carbonates 0*64633 

The  remainder       s=  1*51252 
Gives  in  form  of  carbonate  the  amount  of  Ume  pre- 
cipitated on  boiling ;  this  corresponds  to  lime  .     .  0*84701 

12.  Lime  retained  in  solution  after  boiling-^ 

Sum  of  the  lime  and  strontia  retained  in  solution, 

expressed  as  carbonates 0*64633 

Deduct  the  strontia  (see  13),  which  calculated  into 

carbonate                                                           =:  0*01428 


Remainder       =  0*63205 

Which  corresponds  to  lime  0-35395 

13.  Baryta,  strontia,  and  protoxide  of  manganese — 

a.  Baryta 000066 

h,  Strontia 0*01002 

c.  Protoxide  of  numganese 0*00094 

14.  Phosphoric  acid 0*00043 

15.  Lithia 0*00764 

Corresponding  to  chloride  of  lithium 0*02163 

*  AH  the  strontia  wm  retaiaed  in  eolation. 
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1 6.  Chloride  of  Bodium  +  chloride  of  potassium  +  chloride 

of  lithium 10*22880 

17.  Potash 0-21876 

Corresponding  to  chloride  of  potassium 0'34627 

18.  Sodar— 

Sum  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium  and 

lithium 10-22880 

Deduct — 

Chloride  of  potassium      .     .     0-34627 

Chloride  of  lithium     .     .     .     002163     .     .     .       0*36790 

Remainder,  chloride  of  sodium       9*86090 
Which  corresponds  to  soda      .       5*22899 

19.  Oxide  of  ammonium       0-010655 

20.  Total  of  fixed  constituents "  13*18438 

21.  Specific  gravity     .     .     .     1-01140  at  19*5° 

.  The  following  substances  were  present  in  unweighable  amounts,  viz., 
csesia,  rubidia,  alumina,  protoxide  of  nickel,  protoxide  of  cobalt,  oxide  of 
copper,  teroxide  of  antimony,  arsenic  acid,  boracic  acid,  fluorine,  nitric 
acid,  volatile  organic  acids,  non-volatile  organic  matter,  nitrogen,  light 
carburetted  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

b.  Calculation. 

a.  Sulphate  of  baryta — 

Baryta  present  (13) ^0-00066 

Combines  with  sulphuric  acid 0-00034 

To  sulphate  of  baryta       0001 00 
h.  Sulphate  of  strontia — 

Strontia  present  (13) 0-01002 

Combines  with  sulphuric  acid      .   ' .     .     .     .       0-00774 

To  sulphate  of  strontia       0*01776 

c.  Sulphate  of  lime — 

Sulphuric  acid  present  (4) 0-01796 

Of  this  is  combined — 

With  baryta  ....     0-00034 

With  strontia      .     .     .     0*00774     .     .     .       0-00808 

The  remainder       0-00988 
Combines  with  lime 0*00692 

To  sulphate  of  lime       0*01680 

d.  Bromide  of  magnesium — 

Bromine  present  (2) 0*002486 

Combines  with  magnesium 0*000373 

To  bromine  of  magnesium       0*002859 

e.  Iodide  of  magnesium — 

Iodine  present  (2) 0*0000285 

Combines  with  magnesium 0*0000027 

To  iodide  of  Magnesium     00000312 
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/.  Chloride  of  calcium — 

liime  prannt  in  boiled  water  (12)  ....  0*35395 

Of  which  is  combined  with  sulphuric  add  (c)  0*00692 

The  remainder 0*34703 

Corresponds  to  calcium      .     .  0*24788 

Which  combines  with  chlorine  0*43949 


To  chloride  of  calcium  0*68737 

g.  Chloride  of  potassium — 

Potash  present  (17) 0*21876 

Corresponds  to  potassium 0*18161 

Which  combines  with  chlorine 0-16466 


To  chloride  of  potassium  0*34627 

A.  Chloride  of  lithium-^ 

Lithia  present  (15)       0*00764 

Corresponds  to  lithium 0*00356 

Which  combines  with  chlorine 0*01807 


.     To  chloride  of  Hthium  002163 

«.  Chloride  of  ammonium'*-^ 

Oxide  of  ammonium  present  (19)    ....  0*01065 

^    Corresponds  to  ammonium 0*00737 

Which  combines  with  chlorine 0*01452 


'  To  chloride  of  ammonium  0*02189 

i.  Chloride  of  sodium — 

Soda  present  (18) 5*22899 

Corresponds  to  sodium 3*87957 

Which  combines  with  chlorine 5*98133 


To  chloride  of  sodium      9*86090 

L  Chloride  of  magnesium — 

Chlorine  present  (3) 7*16264 

Of  this  is  combined — 


With  calcium       .     , 

.     .  0*43949 

With  potassium   .     . 

,    .  016466 

With  lithium  .     • 

.     .  0*01807 

With  ammonium 

.     .  001452 

With  sodium  .     .     . 

.     .  6*98133 

6*61807 


Bemainder      0*54457 
Which  combines  with  magnesium      0*18429 


To  chloride  of  magnesium  .     .     .       0*72886 

m.  Phosphate  of  lime — 

Phosphoric  acid  present  (14) 0*00043 

Combines  with  lime  (3  eq.) 0*00051 

To  basic  phosphate  of  lime      0*00094 
11-  p  p 
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n.  Carbonate  of  lime — 

Lime  present  in  precipitate  obtained  by  boil- 
ing (11)     0-84701 

Of  this  is  combined  with  phosphoric  acid  (m)  0*00051 

The  remainder  0*84650 

Combines  with  carbonic  acid  0-66511 


To  monocarbonate  of  lime    .       1*51161 

0.  Carbonate  of  magnesia — 

Total  magnesia  (9) 0*82129 

Corresponds  to  magnesium 0*19277 

Of  which  is  combined — 

With  bromine  (rf)      .     0000373 

With  iodine  (c)     .     .     0*000003 

With  chlorine  (Z)  .     .     0184290     .     .     .       0*18467 

The  remainder  0*00810 
Corresponds  to  magnesia  .....  0*01350 
Which  combines  with  carbonic  acid       0*01485 


To  monocarbonate  of  magnesia      0*02835 

p,  Protocarbonate  of  iron —  * 

Protoxide  of  iron  present  (7) 0*01438 

Combines  with  carbonic  acid 0*00879 

To  protocarbonate  of  iron       0*02317 

q,  Protocarbonate  of  manganese — 

Protoxide  of  manganese  present  (13)    .     .     .       0*00094 
Combines  with  carbonic  acid 0*00058 

To  protocarbonate  of  manganese      0*00152 

r.  Silicic  acid — 

Silicic  acid  present  (6) 0*02635 

«.  Free  carbonic  acid — 

Total  carbonic  a^id  (5) 3*32925 

Of  this  is  combined  to  neutral  salts — 

WithHme(n) 0*66511 

With  magnesia  (o)  ....  0*01485 
With  protoxide  of  iron  (p)  .  .  0*00879 
With  protoxide  of  manganese  (9)  0*00058     .       0*68933 

Remainder       2*63992 
Of  this  is  combined  with  monocarbonates  form- 
ing bicarbonates 0*68933 

Remainder,  perfectly  free  carbonic  acid       1*95059 
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c.  Comparison  of  the  total  amount  of  fixed  Constituents  found  directly 

fvith  the  sum  of  the  several  Constituents. 

The  several  determinations  have  given — 

Sulphate  of  baryta 000100 

Sulphate  of  strontia 001776 

Sulphate  of  lime 0*01680 

Bromide  of  magnesiiun 0'00286 

Iodide  of  magnesium 0*00003 

Chloride  of  calcium 0*68737 

Chloride  of  potassium 0*34627 

Chloride  of  lithium 0*02163 

Chloride  of  ammonium 0*02189 

Chloride  of  sodium 9*86090 

Chloride  of  magnesium 0*72886 

Phosphate  of  lime 0*00094 

Carbonate  of  lime 1*51161 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 0*02835 

Sesquioxide  of  iron* 0*01598 

Protosesquioxide  of  manganese* 0*00101 

Smcicacid 002635 


13*28961 
The  residue  dried  at  180°         1318438 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  numbers  will  correspond  exactly, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  water  similar  to  the  above ;  in  fact,  if  they  did 
agree  with  each  other,  we  should  hav6  reason  for  inferring  that  the  analysis 
was  incorrect.  The  causes  of  the  difference  are  manifest,  though  we  can 
hardly  arrive  at  a  numerical  expression  for  them.  Firstly,  the  chloride  of 
ammonium  decomposes  with  carbonate  of  lime  on  evaporation,  carbonate 
of  ammonia  escaping ;  then  the  chloride,  bromide  aud  iodide  of  magnesium 
become  basic  with  loss  of  a  portion  of  their  respective  hydrogen  acids ; 
again  silicic  acid  expels  carbonic  acid  when  evaporated  with  carbonates ; 
and  also  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  the  residue  is  not  present  in  the 
form  of  a  neutral  salt,  but  as  a  basic  salt,  a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  being 
displaced  by  water.  All  these  causes,  too,  work  in  one  direction,  occasion-  ' 
ing  the  sum  of  the  severally  determined  fixed  constituents  to  be  higher 
than  the  residue  on  evaporation. 

A  more  exact  control  is  attainable  as  follows :  by  treating  the  residue  on 
evaporation  with  sulphuric  acid  (p.  560)  and  comparing  the  residue  of  the 
sulphates  (the  iron  is  present  as  sesquioxide)  with  the  sum  of  the  fixed 
alkalies,  alkaline  earths  and  Aianganese  expressed  as  sulphates  +  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  silicic  acid  and  the  phosphoric  acid  (as  HO,  PO^). 

d.  Arrangement  of  the  Results, 

In  reporting  the  water  we  represent  the  quantities  of  the  ingredients  in 
a  twofold  manner,  viz.,  in  parts  per  1000  (or  1000,000),  and  in  grains 
per  gallon. 

The  most  appropriate  way  of  classifying  the  ingredients,  is  as  follows  :-j- 

*  These  bodies  are  here  put  down  in  the  condition  in  which  they,  are  present  in  the 
residae  dried  at  180% 

pp2 
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A.  Fixed  Constituents. 

a.  Present  in  weigliable  quantity/ 

b.  Present  in  unweigbable  quantity. 

B.  Gases. 

As  regards  the  carbonates,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  should  be  put 
down  as  neutral  salts,  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  being  considered  partly 
as  forming  bicarbonates,  and  partly  as  free  acid ;  or  whether  they  ^ould 
be  calculated  at  once  as  bicarbonates,  the  excess  of  the  carbonic  acid  being 
then  put  down  as  present  in  the  free  state.  Chemists  sometimes  adopt  the 
first  way,  sometimes  the  second,  but  more  frequently  the  first.  I  generally 
report  my  analyses  of  mineral  waters  both  ways,  to  fiicilitate  comparison 
with  the  analyses  of  similar  springs. 

It  is  also  usual  to  give  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid  (and  of  the  gases 
generally),  calculated  to  the  temperature  of  the  spring.  This  is  done  in 
the  first  colulnn  in  c.  c.  per  litre;  in  the  second,  in  cubic  inches  per 
gallon. 

For  similar  examples  to  guide  the  young  chemist  in  calculating  and  con- 
rolling  the  results,  I  refer  to  the  following  momoirs : — 

1.  Analysis  of  the  Kochbrunnen  of  Wiesbaden  (hot  saline  spring). 

2.  Analysis  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Ems  (thermal  alkaline  springs). 

3.  Analysis  of  the  springs  of  Schlangenbad  (thermal  springs  holding 
only  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  solid  constituents  in  solution). 

4.  Analysis  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Langenschwalbach  (alkaline  chaly- 
beate springs,  abounding  in  carbonic  acid). 

5.  Analysis  of  the  sulphuretted  springs  of  Weilbach  (cold  sulphuretted 
spring). 

6.  Analysis  of  the  mineral  spring  •f  Geilnau  (alkaline  chalybeate  spring, 
abounding  in  carbonic  acid). 

7.  Analysis  of  the  new  soda  spring  of  Weilbach  (alkaline  springs  con- 
taining much  lithia). 

All  these  papers  are  comprised  in  one  work,  entitled  '^  Chemische  Unter- 
suchung  der  wichtigsten  Mineralwasser  des  Herzogthums  Nassau,  von 
Professor  Dr.  R.  Fresenius"  (C.  W.  Kreidel,  Wiesbaden).  They  will 
also  be  found  in  the  "  Jahrbiicher  des  nassaoischen  naturhistorischen 
Yereins,'*  Band  6 — 12.  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  are  also  published  in  the 
"  Journal  fUr  praktische  Chemie,"  Band  64,  70,  72. 

Nos.  1  and  2  contain  a  detailed  description  of  the  methods  employed  in 
the  examination  of  the  muddy  ochreous  deposits  and  solid  sinter-deposits 
of  the  springs  in  question. 

The  student  may  also  consult  my  "  Anahfses  of  the  Homburg  Mineral 
Springs'^  (Kreidel,  Wiesbaden) — ^these  spings  abound  in  carbonic  acid, 
contain  iron,  and  are  very  saline — ^andi  my  "  Analysis  of  the  Mineral 
Springs  at  Wildungen^*  (Mittler,  Arolsen) — ^this  water  aboimds  in  carbonic 
acid,  is  more  or  less  alkaline  and  chalybeate,  and  contains  much  alkaline 
earthy  bicarbonate. 
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n.  ANALYSIS  OF  SOME  TECHNICAL  PRODUCTS  AND  MINB- 
BALS,  WITH  PROCESSES  FOR  ESTIMATING  THEIR 
COMMERCLAli  VALUE. 

1.  Determination  of  Free  Acid  (Acidimstqt). 

A.  Estimation  by  Specific  Gravity. 

§2U. 

Tables,  based  upon  the  results  of  exact  experiments^  have  been  drawn 
up,  expressing  in  numbers  the  relation  between  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  aqueous  solution  of  an  acid,  and  the  amount  of  real  acid  contained 
in  it.  Therefore,  to  know  the  amount  of  real  acid  contained  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  an  acid,  it  suffices,  in  many  cases,  simplj  to  determine 
its  specific  gravity.  Of  course  the  acids  must,  in  that  case,  be  free,  or  at 
least  nearly  free  from  admixtures  of  other  substances  dissolved  in  them. 
Now,  as  most  common  acids  are  volatile  (sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid, 
nitric  acid,  acetic  acid),  any  non-volatile  admixture  may  be  readily  detected 
by  evaporating  a  sample  of  the  acid  in  a  small  platinum  or  porcelain  dish. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is  effected  either  by  comparing 
the  weight  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  acid  (p.  559,  a  or  b),  or  by  means 
of  a  good  hydrometer.  The  estimations  must,  of  course,  be  made  at  the 
temperature  to  which  the  Tables  refer. 

The  Tables  on  pages  582 — 585,  give  the  relationv  between  the  specific 
gravity  and  the  strength  for  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
tartaric  acid  and  acetic  acid.  * 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  &ils  to 
attain  the  end  in  view,  or  which  demand  particular  accuracy,  one  of  the 
two  following  methods  is  employed,  more  commonly  the  first. 

B.  Estimation  by  Saturation  with  an  Alkaline  Fluid  of  known 

#  strength.* 

§  215. 
This  method  requires.: — 

a.  A  dilute  acid  of  known  strength-. 
j8.  An  alkaline  fluid  of  knowi^  strength. 

(Mp  Preparations  of  the  Sobitums. 

a.  The  acid  is  diluted  so  as  to  contain  in  1000  c.c.  the  exact  equivalent 
number  (H  =  1)  of  grammes  of  the  acid,  accordingly,  40  grm.  siilphuric 

*  According  to  NicholBon  and  Price  (Chem.  Gaz.  1856,  p.  30)  the  common  metbod 
of  acidimetry  is  not  saited  fbr  determining  free  acetio  acid,  on  account  of  the  alkaline 
reaction  of  neutral  acetate  of  soda ;  however,  Otto  (AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann. 
102,  69)  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  error  arising  from  thia  is  bq  inoonsiderabto 
that  it  may  safely  be  disxegarded. 
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TABLE  I. 


Showing  the  percentages  of  h jdrated  and  anhydrous  acid  corresponding  to 
various  specific  gravities  of  aqueous  Sulphuric  Acid  by  Bimeau  ;  calcu- 
lated for  IS**,  by  Otto. 


Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

Percentage 

of  hydratod 
acid. 

of  anhydrous 
acid. 

of  bydrated 
acid. 

of  ^hydrous 
acid. 

1-8426 

100 

81-68 

1-398 

50 

'40-81 

1-842 

99 

89-81 

1-8886 

49 

40-00 

1-8406 

98 

8000 

1*379 

48 

39-18 

1-840 

97 

7918 

1-370 

47 

38-36 

1  -8884 

96 

78-36 

1-361 

46 

87-55 

1-8876 

95 

77-55 

1-851 

46 

86-73 

1*8866 

94 

76-78 

1-342 

44 

36-82 

1  -884 

93 

75-91 

1-338 

43 

35-10 

1-831 

92 

75-10 

1-324 

42 

34-28 

1-827 

91 

74-28 

1-315 

41 

88-47 

1*822 

90 

78-47 

1-806 

40 

82-65 

1-816 

89 

72-65 

1*2976 

39 

31-83 

1-809 

88 

71-83 

1-289 

38 

81-02 

1-802 

87 

71-02 

1-281 

37 

30-20 

1-794 

86 

70-10 

1-272 

36 

29-38 

1-786 

85 

69-88 

1-264 

85 

28-67 

1-777 

84 

68-57 

1-256 

34 

27-76 

1-767 

83 

67-75 

1-2476 

33 

26-94 

1-756 

82 

66-94 

1-289 

32 

26-12 

1-745 

81 

66-12 

1-231 

31 

25-80 

1-784 

80 

65-80 

1-228 

SO 

24-49 

1-722 

79 

64-48 

1-215 

29 

28*67 

1-710 

78 

63-67 

1-2066 

28 

22-85 

1-698 

77 

62-85 

1-198 

27 

22-03 

1-686 

76 

62-04 

1-190 

26 

21-22 

1-675 

75 

61-22 

1-182 

25 

20-40 

1-663 

74 

60-^0 

1-174 

24 

19*58 

1-651 

73 

59-59 

3-167 

28 

18-77 

1-639 

72 

58-77 

1-159 

22 

17-96 

1-627 

71 

57-95    , 

1-1616 

21 

17-14 

1-615 

70 

57-14 

1-144 

20 

16-82 

1-604 

69 

56-32 

1-186 

19 

15-51 

1-592 

68 

5559 

1-129 

18 

14-69 

1-580 

67 

54-69 

1-121 

17 

13 '87 

1-568 

66 

58-87 

1-M36 

16 

13*06 

1-557 

65 

53-05 

1-106 

15 

12-24 

1-545 

64 

52-24 

1-098 

14 

11-42 

1-534 

63 

51-42 

1-091 

18 

10-61 

1-523 

62 

50-61 

1-083 

12 

9-79 

1-512 

61 

49-79 

1-0756 

.    11 

8-98 

1-501 

60 

48-98 

1068 

10 

8-16 

1-490 

59 

48-16 

1061 

9 

7-84 

1-480 

58 

47-34 

1-0536 

8 

6-53 

1-469 

57 

46-53 

1-0464 

7 

6-71 

1-4586 

56 

45-71 

1*089 

6 

4-89 

1-448 

55 

44-89 

1-082 

5 

4-08 

1-438 

54 

44-07 

1-0256 

4 

8-26 

1-428 

53 

43*26 

1-019 

3 

2-445 

1-418 

52 

42-45 

1-013 

2 

1-63 

1-408 

51 

41-63 

1-0064 

1 

0-816 
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TABLE   II. 


Showing  the  per«entages  of  anhydrous  acid  corresponding  to  various 
specific  gravities  of  aqueous  Hydrochloric  Acid^  by  Ure.  Tempera- 
ture 16°. 


Specifio 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  hydrochbric 

add  gas. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  hydrochloric 

aeidgaa. 

1-2000 

40-777 

1-1000 

20-388 

1-1982 

40-869 

1-09^0 

19-980 

l-ld64 

39-961 

1-0960 

19-672 

1-1946 

89-654 

1-0939 

19-166 

1-1928 

89-146 

1-0919 

18-767 

1-1910 

38-738 

1-0899 

18-349 

1-1893 

38-330 

1-0870 

17-941    - 

i-1875 

87-928 

1-0869 

17-634 

1-1867 

87-516 

1-0888 

17-126 

1-1846 

87-108 

1*0818 

16-718 

11822 

86-700 

1  0798 

16-310 

1-1802 

86-292 

1-0778 

15-902 

11782 

35-884 

1-0768 

16-494 

1-1762 

36-476 

1-0738 

16-087 

1-1741 

86-068 

1-0718 

14-679 

1-1721 

34-660 

1-0697 

14-271 

1-1701 

34-262 

1-0677 

13-863 

1  -1681 

33-846 

1-0667 

13-456 

1-1661 

33-437 

1-0637 

13-049 

1-1641 

33-029 

1-0617 

12-641 

1-1620 

32-621 

1-0697 

12-233 

1-1599 

82-213 

1-0577 

11-826 

1-1578 

31-806 

1-0557 

11-418 

1-1657 

31-398 

1  -0637 

11-010 

11587 

80-990 

1-0517 

10-602 

1-1516 

80-682 

1*0497 

10-194 

11494 

80-174 

10477 

9-786 

1-1478 

29-767 

1-0467 

9-879 

1-1462 

29-369 

1  -0437 

8-971 

1-1431 

28-961 

1-0417 

8-663 

1-1410 

28-544 

1-0397 

8-165 

1-1389 

28-136 

1  -0377 

7-747 

1-1369 

27-728 

1-0367 

7-340 

1-1349 

27-321 

1-0337 

6-932 

1-1328 

26-913 

1-0818 

6-524 

1  -1308 

26-505 

1-0298 

6-116 

1-1287 

26-098 

1-0279 

5-709 

1  -1267 

25-690 

1-0269 

5-801 

1-1247 

26-282 

1-0239 

4-893 

1-1226 

24-874 

1-0220 

4-486 

1-1206 

24-466 

1-0200 

4-078 

1-1186 

24-068 

1-0180 

8-670 

1-1164 

23-660 

1-0160 

8*262 

1-1148 

23-242 

1-0140 

2-854 

1-1128 

22-834 

1-0120 

2-447 

1-1102 

22-426 

1-0100 

2-039 

1-1082 

22-019 

1-0080 

1-631 

1-1061 

21-611 

1-0060 

1-124 

11041 

21-208 

1-0040 

0-816 

1-1020 

20-796 

1-0020 

0*408 
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TABLE  III. 


Showing  the  percentages  of  anhydrous  acid  corresponding  to  various 
specific  gravities  of  aqueous  Nitric  Acidj  bj  Ure.     Temperature  15^ 


• 

specific 
gntyity. 

1 

Percentage 

of  anhy- 

dtonw  arid. 

Specific 
gravity. 

1 
Percentage 

of  anhy- 
drona  acid. 

Speoifio 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhy- 

drouaaoid. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhy- 
drous acid. 

1-500 

79-7 

1-419 

59-8 

1-295 

89-8 

1-J40 

19-9 

1-498 

78-9 

1-415 

59-0 

1-289 

390 

1'184 

19-1 

1-496 

,     781 

1-411 

5S-2 

1-283 

88-8 

1-129 

18-8 

1*494 

77-8 

1-406 

57-4 

1-276 

37-5 

1-128 

17-5 

1-491 

76-5 

1-402 

56-6 

1-270 

86-7 

1-117 

16^ 

1-488 

75-7 

1-398 

55-8 

1-264 

85-9 

1-111 

15-9 

1*485 

74-9  . 

1-894 

55-0 

1-268 

351 

1-105 

15-1 

1-482 

74-1 

1-888 

54-2 

1-252 

34^ 

1-099 

14-3 

1-479 

73-8 

1-888 

53-4 

1-246 

83-5 

1-093 

13-5 

1-476 

72-5 

1-378 

52-6 

1-240 

82-7 

1-088 

12-7 

1-478 

71-7 

1-878 

51-8 

1-284 

81-9 

1-082 

11-9 

1-470 

70-J> 

1-368 

51-1 

1-228 

811 

1-076 

11-5 

1-467 

70-1 

1-363 

50-2 

1-221 

80-3 

1-071 

10-4 

1-464 

69-8 

1-358 

49-4 

1-215 

29-5 

1-065 

9-6 

1-460 

68-5 

1-853 

48*6 

1-208 

28-7 

1-059 

8-8 

1-457 

67-7 

1-348 

47-9 

1-202 

27-9 

1-054 

8-0 

1-458 

66-9 

1-843 

47-0 

1-196' 

271 

1-048 

7-2 

1-450 

66-1 

1-338 

46-2 

1-189 

26-3 

1-043 

6-4 

1-446 

65-8 

1-832 

45-4 

1-188 

25-5 

1-087 

5-6 

1-442 

64-5 

1-827 

44-6 

i    1-177 

24-7 

1-082 

4-8 

1-439 

63-8     * 

1-322 

43-8 

1-171 

23-9 

1-027 

4-0 

1-435 

68  0 

1-316 

43-0 

1-165 

23-1 

1-021 

8-2 

1-431 

62-2 

1-311 

42-2 

1-169 

23-3 

1-016 

2-4 

1-427 

61-4 

1-306 

41-4 

1-158 

21-5 

1-011 

1-6     - 

1-423 

60*6 

1-300 

40-4 

1446 

20-7 

1-004 

0-8 

TABLE   IV. 

Showing  the  percentages  of  crystallized  acid  corresponding  to  various 
specific  gravities  of  aqueous  TarUtric  Acid,  hj  Osank. 

Percentage  of 
Specific  gravity.  ciyat  acid. 

1-274 51-42 

1-208 40-00 

1174 34-24 

1-155     . 80-76 

1-122 2500 

1109 22-27 

1068 14-28 

1023 5-00 

1008 1-63 
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TABLE  V. 


Showing  the  percentages  of  hydrated  acid  corresponding  to  yarious 
specific  gravities  of  aqueous  Acetic  Acitk  by  Mohb. 


SpeoUlo 

^1 

r 

Speojilo 

SpeciflA 

? 

Spflciflo 

% 

Speeiflo 

i 

£5 

gravity. 

gravity. 

gravity. 

1^ 

gravity.. 

PH^ 

gr«vi^. 

10685 

100 

• 
1-0735 

80 

1067 

60 

1-051 

40 

1027 

20 

10655 

99 

1'0785 

79 

1-066 

59 

1060 

89 

1-026 

19 

10670 

98 

1-0782 

78 

X066 

58 

1-049 

38 

V026 

18 

1-0680 

97 

1-0732 

77 

1065 

67 

1-048 

87 

1-024 

17 

1;06»0 

96 

1-0780 

76 

lr064 

56 

:    1-043^ 

36 

1-028 

16 

10700 

95 

1-0720 

76 

1064 

55 

1046 

.86 

1-02^ 

15 

10706 

94 

1-0720 

74 

1063 

64 

1046 

34 

1020 

14 

1-0708 

93 

1-0720 

73" 

1063 

53 

1-044 

38 

1-018 

13 

1-0716 

92 

1-0710 

72 

1-062 

52 

1-042 

32 

1-017 

12 

10721 

91 

1-0710 

71 

1061 

51 

1041 

31» 

1-016 

11 

10780 

90 

1-0700 

70 

1060 

60 

1-040 

30- 

1016 

10 

1-0780 

80 

1-0700 

i   69 

1-059 

49 

1-039 

29 

1-018 

9 

10730 

88 

1  -0700 

68 

1-068 

48 

103» 

28 

1-012 

8 

1-0730 

87 

1-0690 

67 

1066 

47 

1036 

27 

1-010 

7 

1-0730 

86 

1-0690 

66 

1-066 

46 

1035 

%e 

1-008 

6 

1-0780 

85 

1-0680 

65 

1056 

46 

1-034 

26 

1-007 

5 

1-0780 

84 

1-0680 

64 

1064 

44 

1088 

24 

1-005 

4 

10780 

83 

1-0680 

63 

1-063 

48     1 

1-082 

28 

1-004 

3 

1-0730 

82 

1-0670 

62 

1052 

42 

1-031 

22 

1002 

2 

1-0732 

81 

1-0670 

61 

1051 

41 

1-029 

21 
< 

1001 

1 

acid,  86-46  hydrochloric  acid,  36  oxalic  acid,  &c.  Acids  of  this  strength 
are  called  normal  acids-;  equal  volumes  of  them  have  the  same  power  of 
saturating  alkalies.  We  generally  employ  the  normal  sulphuric  acid,  or 
the  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  normal  oxalic  acid,  as  recommended 
by  MoHB. 

Preparation  of  Normal  SulpJmric  Acid, 

Mix,  in  a  large  flask,  1050  a  o.  water  intimately  with  60  grm.  of  con^ 
centrated  sulphuric  acid ;  allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  take  two  portions  of 
it  of  20  c.  c.  each,*  and  determine  thesulphuuic  acid  in  them  by  precipita- 
tion with  chloride  of  barium  (§  132,  I.,  1).  If  the  two  resu]|B  agree  well, 
take  the  mean  and  dilute  the  solution  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  water 
to  give  a  fluid  containing  in  1000  c,  c.  exactly  40  grm.  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid.  Suppose  you  had  found  that  20  c.c.  contain  0-840  sulphuric  acid, 
therefore  1000  c.  c.  of  the  solution  contain  42  grm.,  consequently  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion, 

40:  1000:  :42:a?;  «=1050, 

you  will  have  to  add  50  c.c  of  water  to  1000  c.  c.  of  the  solution.  This 
may  be  efiected  simply  and  accurately  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Fill  a  measuring  flask  holding  1  litre,  up  to  the  mark  with  the  dilute 
acid,  and  then  empty  it  cautiously  into  a  somewhat  larger  bottle ;  measure 

*  Beat  measured  with  the  burette. 
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in  a  pipette  50  c.  c.  of  water,  transfer  to  the  measuring  flask  which  con- 
tained the  acid,  shake  the  water  well  about  in  the  flask,  and  then  add  it  to 
the  solution  in  the  bottle.  Shake  the  mixture  well,  pour  back  about 
half  into  the  measuring  flask,  shake  about  in  the  latter,  and  then  transfer 
again  to  the  bottle.  Shake  and  keep  for  use.  If  the  fluid  only  partially 
fills  the  bottle,  water  will  evaporate,  and  condense  on  the  sides  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessel ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  shake  the  bottle  each 
time  before  its  contents  are  used ;  otherwise  the  portion  poured  out  first  will 
contain  more  water  than  the  remaining  fluid,  which  will  therefore  increase 
gradually  in  strength.* 

Preparation  of  Normal  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Mix  in  a  bottle  900  c.  c.  water  with  180  c.  c.  ordinary  pure  hydrochloric 
acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.  (  =  24  per  cent.  H  CI),  fill  a  burette  with  the  mixture, 
measure  off  two  quantities  of  10  or  20  c.  c.  each,  and  estimate  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  them  ailer  §  141,  I,  a.  If  the  two  results  agree  tolerably, 
take  the  mean  and  calculate  therefrom  how  much  water  must  be  added  to 
1000  c.  c.  of  our  present  acid  to  reduce  it  to  the  normal  strength.  Suppose 
we  had  foimd,  that  20  c.c.  contain  0*810  grm.  H  CI,  therefore  1000  c.  c. 
contain  40*5  grm. ;  consequently  yfib  have 

36*46  :  1000  :  :  40*5  :x;  a?=  1110*8, 

hence  we  must  add  110*8  c.  c.  water  to  1000  c.  c  of  our  acid  to  attain  the 
required  degree  of  dilution. 

Preparation  of  Normal  Oxalic  Add, 

The  first  consideration  is  to  procure  a  perfectly  pure  potash-free  oxalic 
acid.  From  experiments  of  Reisghauer,'!'  it  appears  that  Fr.  Mohr's 
method  of  purification  (see  p.  89)  does  not  sufiBce  when  the  acid  contains 
potash.  It  is  best  to  prepare  the  acid  firom  sugar  or  starch  by  oxidation 
with  pure  nitric  acid,  and  to  purify  by  repeated  crystallization.  Ignited  in 
a  platinum  dish  it  must  leave  no  residue.  The  acid  is  employed  either  in 
crystalline  condition  as  HO,  C,  O,  +  2  aq.  (p.  89),  or  a»  O.  L.  Erdhamn 
has  proposed,  it  is  dried  at  100®,  by  which  it  is  converted  in  HO,  C,  O^. 
The  latter  method  is  not  quite  so  convenient,  but  cer1;ainly  safer,  provided 
the  drying  be  carried  on  till  the  weight  remains  constant.  In  the  first 
case  weigh  off  63,  in  the  latter,  45  grm.,  transfer  to  a  litre  flask,  add 
water,  dissolve  by  shaking,  nearly  fill  the  flask,  bring  the  fluid  to  the 
mean  temperature,  add  water  to  the  mark,  shake  and  keep  the  solution 
unexposed  to  direct  siuilight.:^ 

In  principle,  this  method  of  preparing  a  normal  acid  is  obviously  the 
simplest,  but  .in  practice  it  is  found  that  there  are  difficulties  attached  to 
the  preparation  of  a  pure  acid  and  its  subsequent  drying,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  outweigh  the  slight  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  normal  hydrochloric  acid.  Again,  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
gradually  imdergoes  a  very  decided  alteration  imder  the  influence  of  light. 

/3.  For  alkaline  solution  a  solution  of  soda  is  used,  of  which  1  volume 
exactly  neutralizes  1  vohime  of  normal  acid ;  the  point  of  neutralization 
being  indicated  by  the  blue  coloration  imparted  by  the  last  drop  of  solution 
of  soda  added  to  the  acid  solution  slightly  reddened  by  litmus.     An  alkaline 

*  This  rule  of  course  applies  to  standard  solutions  generally. 

t  Dingler's  polyt.  Joura.  167,  47  ;  Zeitscbrifb  f.  analyt.  Chem.  2,  420. 

X  Wittstein,  ZeitMhrift  fUr  analyt.  Chem.  2,  496. 
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solutioD  of  this  strength  is  called  runinal  solution  of  soda.      1000  c.  c.  of  it 
saturate  the  equivalent  number  (H  =  1)  of  grammeH  of  each  acid. 

To  prepare  the  normal  Bolution  of  soda,  take  a  freshly  prepared  solution 
of  Boda,  which  has  settled  clear  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  is  free  from  car- 
bonic acid,  and  dilute  it  to  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1*05,  which  corre- 
apoods  to  3'6peT  cent,  of  soda.  If  you  desire  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  hydro- 
meter, make  a  rough  determination  of  the  relation  betweea  the  normal  acid 
and  your  alkaline  solution,  and  then  dilute  the  latter  so  that  9 — 9'!)  c.  c. 
may  neutralize  10  c.c.  of  the  former. 

If  you  have  some  old  soda  solution  on  hand,  and  you  want  to  free  it 
from  carbonic  acid,  dilute  it  as  above  directed,  heat  to  boiling,  add  some 
milk  of  lime,  whan  slightly  cooled  trasHfer  to  a  flask,  dose  the  mouth  with 
a  perforated  cork  bearing  a  bulb-tube  containing  soda-lime  (see  below),  and 
allow  to  settle.    Draw  off  the  clear  solution  with  a  siphon  into  a  bottle. 

Having  thus  procured  in  one  way  or  the  other  a  clear  lie,  free  from  car- 
bonic acid  and  somewhat  too  strong,  measure  off  30  c.  c.  of  the  normal 
acid,  transter  to  a  beaker,  impart  a  fiunt  red  tint  to  the  fluid  by  means  of 
tincture  of  litmus,*  and  let  the  solution  of  soda  flow  into  the  reddened  fluid, 
from  a  Mohr's  burette,  until  the  mixture  just  shows  a  blue  tint,  and  conse- 
quently leaves  both  red  and  blue  litmiiq  paper 
unaltered.  Dilute  now  the  solution  of  soda 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  to  give  a 
fiuid  of  which  exactly  30  c.  c.  are  required  to 
saturate  30  c.  c  of  the  acid.  Suppose  you  have 
used  27  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  soda,  you  will 
have  to  add  3  c.  c.  of  water  to  every  27  c.  c. 
of  the  solution,  and  accordingly  lll'l  c.  c. 
water  to  1  litre.  The  best  way  of  effecting 
this  dilution  has  already  been  described.  Close 
the  bottle  in  which  the  normal  solution  of  soda 
is  kept,  with  a  cork  into  which  is  fitted  a  small 
bulb-tube  of  the  form  of  a  chloride  of  calcium 
tube,  filled  with  a  finely  triturated  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  soda  and  caustic  lime,  or  with  soda- 
lime,  and  bearing  a  thin  open  tube  in  the  exit 
aperture  (Mohr,  fig.  166).  Besides  this  nor- 
mal solution  of  soda,  prepare  another,  5  times 
more  dilute,  and  a  third,  10  times  more  di- 
lute. This  is  effected  best — for  instance,  as 
'  regards  the  latter  fluid — by  measuring  in  a 
pipette  50  c  c.  of  the  more  concentrated  eolu-  Fig.  IM. 

tion  of  soda,  transferring  the  fluid  to  a  ^ -litre 

measuring  flask,  then  fiOing  the  flask  with  wat«r,  exactly  up  to  tJie  mark, 
and  mixing  intimately  by  shaking. 

bb.    Verijicalion  of  the  standard  acid  and  aliali. 

Although  die  test-solutions,  prepared  as  directed,  must  of  necessity  be 
correct,  if  the  operations  have  been  nicely  performed,  it  is  still  well  to  prove 
them,  before  employing  them.     This  is  done  in  the  following  manner  : — 

*  At  tba  tinctnra  of  litmus  ii  often  lo  klkaline  that  a  notable  amount  c^  aoid  ia 
required  to  redden  it,  the  eicea  of  alkali  miut,  if  neoeaBary,  b«  neiitnlii«d ;  the 
tincture  lo  prepared  giiu  upon  dilution  with  water  a  violet' colored  Suid,  (o  whisb  a 
tnse  of  acid  imparM  a  red,  mod  tlie  least  quantity  of  alkali  a  blue  tint  (|  flS,  2). 
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First,  see  whether  equal  yolumes  of  the  two  fluids  when  mixed  really 
neutralize  each  other.  Then  weigh  off  twice  1  to  1^  grm.  carbonate  of 
Boda,  chemically  pure  and  deprived  of  all  water  by  ignition.  It  is  best  to 
put  the  anhydrous  carbonate  in  a  tube  provided  widi  a  st(^per,  to  weigh 
this,  shake  out  a  suitable  quantity  and  reweigh,  &c.  Transfer  the  weighed 
portions  of  the  salt  to  ftaaka  of  300 — 400  c.  c.  capacity,  dissolve  them  in 
100  to  150  c.  c.  water,  warm,  color  slightly  with  tincture  of  litmus,  and 
gently  agitating  the  iiaak,  run  in  normal  add  from  the  burette,  till  the 
fluid  is  reddish  violet  Now  boil  gently  for  some  time.  The  fluid  will 
reaasume  its  blue  color  in  proportion  as  the  free  carbpnic  acid  escapes. 
Run  in  more  acid  to  distinct  redness,  boil  a  few  minutes,  and  then  add 
soda  solution  frK)m  a  second  burette,  till  the  fluid  is  just  blue.  After  some 
minutes  read  off  the  height  of  the  two  standard  fluids,  subtract  the  soda 
from  the  acid,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  amount  of  acid  which  cor-« 
responds  to  the  weighed  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  soda.  FinaUy  cal-* 
culate  the  quantity  of  the  salt  corresponding  theoretically  to  the  amoimt  of 
acid  used,  dius : 

1000  :  the  c.  c.  of  acid  used  :  :  53  (eq.  NaO,  CO,)  :  x 

the  result  should  agree  with  the  known  weight  of  carbonate  employed. 
Differences  of  1 — 3  mgrra.  are  within  the  allowed  limits  of  error. 

For  proving  the  normal  hydrochloric  acid  you  may  use  Iceland  spar 
instead  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  mineral  is  powdered,  dried  at  100^, 
and  two  portions  of  1 — 1*5  grm.  each  are  weighed  off.  The  powder 
is  shaken  into  a  flask,  treated  with  water,  and  the  acid  is  run  in,  till 
complete  solution  has  taken  place,  which  may  be  aided  by  gentle  warm- 
ing. I  say  gentle  warming,  because  the  fluid  might  contain  more  than  a 
very  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  such  case,  if  strongly  heated, 
might  lose  hydrochloric  acid.  Now.  add  tincture  of  litmus,  so  that  the 
fluid  may  be  slightly  red,  run  in  soda  solution  from  a  burette,  till  only  a 
very  small  excess  of  acid  remains.  Boil  gently  for  several  minutes  to 
expel  the  carbonic  acid,  and  finally  add  soda  till  just  blue.  Deduct  the 
soda  from  the  acid,  and  proceed  with  the  calculation  as  above  given. 

These  methods  of  control  may  also  be  applied  to  the  preparation  of  the 
standard  solutions,  as  follows :— ^Ascertain  the  relation  between  an  acid  and 
an  alkali,  both  of  which  are  too  strong*  Suppose  20  c.  c.  of  the  acid  require 
19  c.  c.  of  the  alkali.  Again,  suppose  to  1*5  grm.  carbonate  of  soda  were 
added,  29  c.  c.  acid  and  1*5  c.  c.  soda.  Now  1*5  c.  c.  soda  corresponds  to 
1*58  0.  c.  acid.  Therefore  the  acid  required  to  saturate  the  1*5  grm.  car- 
bonate of  soda  was  29  - 1*58  =  27*42  c.c. 

Hence,  we  say,  1*5  :  53  (eq.  NaO,  CO,)  :  :  27*42  :  »;  a?  =  968*8. 
Therefore,  968*8  c.  c.  of  the  acid  saturate  1  eq.  grm.  carbonate  of  sodtt,  but 
1000-  0.  c.  of  normal  acid  have  the  same  power ;  therefore  we  must  make 
968*8  c.  c.  of  our  acid  up  to  1000  c.c.  or,  what  is  equivalent,  andmoreeasy 
to  do,  we  must  add  32*2  c.  c.  water  to  1000  c.  c.  of  our  acid. 

cc*  The  J^ttual  Analysis. 

As  1000  c.  c.  of  the  normal  solution  of  soda  correspond  to  the  equivalent 
number  of  grammes  of  each  acid,  1000  c.  c.  of  the  5  times  more  dilute 
solution  to  \j  and  1000  c.  c.  of  the  decimal  solution  to  yV  ^^'  ^^-t  there 
is  hardly  anything  further  to  be  said  about  the  process,  the  selection  of 
either  of  the  three  alkaline  fluids  depending,  of  course,  entirely  upon  the 
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qtiantity  of  acid  to  be  neutralized.     The  netttralization  of  the  weighed  or 
measured  acid  fluid  should  take  about  15 — 30  c.  c. 

In  scientific  investigations,  I  recommend  the  weighing  of  indeterminate 
quantities  of  the  acid  fluid,  as  the  weighing  of  definite  quantities  on  a 
chemical  balance  is  a  somewhat  troublesome  operation,  and  the  trifling 
trouble  of  calculation  is  not  worth  mentioning.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you 
have  weighed  off  4*5  grm.  of  a  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  used  25  c.  c.  normal 
solution  of  soda  to  neutrali2e  t&is,  jou  find  by  the  proportion, 

1000  :  25  :  :  60  (eq.  C,  H^  OJ  :  ar;  x^  1-5, 

*    that  1*5  gtm,  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  are  contained  in  the  weighed  quantity 
of  tbe  dilute  Aoid ;  and  another  proporticm,  viz., 

4-5  :  1-5  : :  100  :  a?;  a?= 33-33 

gives  the  percentage  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  contained  in  the  analysed 
fluid.     Or,  the  calculation  may  also  be  made  as  follows : — 

4*5  grm.  of  the  acetic  acid  examined  having  required  25  c.  c.  of  normal 
solution  of  soda  for  neutralization,  how  much  would  6  grm.  (i.e.  the  weight 
of  1^  eq.  grm.  hydrated  acetic  acid)  require  ? 

4-5  :  6  :  :  25  :  a;  a;=  33-38 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  nimiber  of  c.  c.  found  as  x  expresses 
the  percentage  of  hydrated  acetic  acid,  since  100  c.  c.  of  normal  solution 
of  soda  correspond  to  j\^  eq.  grm.  pure  hydrated  acid,  t.e.  acetic  acid  of 
100  per  cent. 

In  technical  analyses  it  is  more  convenient  if  the  number  of  c.  c,  or  half 
c.c.  used  of  the  normal  solution  of  soda  expresses  directly  the  per- 
centage of  hydrated  or  anhydrous  acid  contained  in  the  examined  fluid. 
For  this  purpose,  the  tg  ^^  TU  equivalent  pumber  (H  =  I)  of  gramme 
of  the  anhydrous  or  hydrated  acid,  are  weighed  off  according  as  the 
nmnber  of  c.  c.  .or  half  c.  c.  of  normal  alkali  used,  are  to  express  the 
percentage  of  hydrated  or  anhydrous  acid  contained  in  the  analysed 
fluid 

The  following  are  the  quantities  for  the  more  common  acids :-— 


^  Bq.  number 

A  Eq.  number 

ofgramme&                     of  grammes. 

.4-0            ...     ^-00 

.     4-9 

.     2-45 

.     5-4 

► 

.     270 

.     6-3 

315 

.     3-646 

1-823 

.     3-6 

1-80 

.     6-3 

315 

.     51 

.     2-55 

.     6-0 

.     800 

.     6-6 

.     3-30 

.     7-5 

*  J  * 

« 1 

.     3-75 

Sulphuric  acid 
Hydrated  sulphuric  acid 
Nitric  acid 
Hydrated  nitric  acid 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Oxalic  acid 

Crystallized  oxalic  acid 
Acetic  acid 
Hydrated  acetic  acid 
Tartaric  acid 
Hydrated  tartaric  acid 

But,  as  the  weighing  of  definite  small   quantities  would  hardly  be 
accurate  enough,  it  is  preferable  to  weigh  off  the  half  eq.  grm.  of  the 
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acids  {i.e,,  20  or  24*5  grm.  of  sulphuric  acid,  according  to  whether  it  is 
intended  to  find  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  or  of  hydrated  acid ;  18*23 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  &c.)  in  a  measuring  flask  holding  500  c.  c.,  add  water 
cautiously,*  allow  to  cool  if  necessary,  fill  up  with  water  to  the  mark, 
shake,  and  then  remove,  by  means  of 'the  pipette,  100  or  50  c.  c.,  according 
to  whether  -^  or  ^  eq.  grm.  acid  is  to  be  used. 

dd.  Deviations  from  the  preceding  method  of  Analysis. 

a.  Chemists  occasionally  prefer  using  a  solution  of  soda,  which  is 
moderately  near  the  correct  concentration,  at  once,  without  bringing  it  to 
the  normal  strength.  Its  power  is  ascertained  by  means  of  normal  acid. 
This  renders  a  little  rule-of-three  calculation  indispensable.  Suppose 
18'5  c.  c.  of  solution  of  soda  are  foimd  to  correspond  to  10  c.  c.  normal 
sulphuric  acid,  i,e.  j^  eq.  grm.  or  0*4  grm.  sulphuric  acid,  they  will  corre- 
spond equally  to  y^  eq.  grm.  of  all  other  acids,  accordingly,  for  instance, 
to  0*6  grm.  hydrated  acetic  acid.  Now,  supposing  12  c.  c.  of  the  solution 
of  soda  to  have  been  used  to  saturate  10  grm.  of  vin^r,  the  amount  of 
hydrated  acetic  acid  contained  in  the  latter  will  be  found  by  the  following 
proportion : — 

18-5  :  12::0-6  :  «;  a;  =  0-389, 

and  expressed  in  per-cents., 

10  :  0-389 ::  100  :  x;  a;  =  3-89 

j3.  It  is  oflen  preferred  to  have  the  alkali  of  such  a  strength  that  the 
c.  c.  or  the  half  c.  c.  employed  to  neutralize  a  round  number  of  grm.  or  c.  c. 
of  an  aqueous  acid  may  express  at  once  the  percentage  of  real  acid.  For 
instance,  if  we  add  20  c.  c.  water  to  1000  c.  c.  normal  soda  solution,  these 
1020  c.  c.  will  saturate  51  (1  eq.)  grm.  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  1000  c.  c. 
therefore  saturate  50  grm.  Hence  if  we  take  10  grm.  of  vinegar  (10  c.  c. 
will  do  instead,  as  the  specific  gravity  of  vinegar  scarcely  differs  from  that 
of  water),  and  add  our  diluted  solution  of  soda  to  saturation,  the  c.  c.  used, 
divided  by  2,  will  express  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  in  the 
specimen  of  vinegar  examined.f 

y.  If  the  color  of  a  fluid  conceals  the  change  of  the  dissolved  litmus, 
we  use  red  litmus  or  turmeric  paper  to  hit  the  point  of  neutralization,  i.^., 
we  add  alkali  till  a  strip  of  test  paper  dipped  in  just  indicates  a  weak 
alkaline  reaction.  In  this  case  more  alkali  will  be  employed  than  when 
the  litmus  can  be  used  in  solution,  and  in  exact  determinations  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  rectify  the  error  by  a  correction.  This  may  be  done  by 
taking  a  like  quantity  of  water  and  adding  soda  solution,  till  the  fluid  just 
gives  a  reaction  on  the  test  paper  in  question,  as  strong  as  was  obtained  at 
the  close  of  the  first  experiment.  The  quantity  of  alkali  used  is  of  course  to 
be  deducted  from  the  quantity  employed  in  the  first  experiment. 

3.  Instead  of  tincture  of  litmus  various  other  coloring  matters  may  be 
employed,  in  order  to  discover,  when  saturating  an  acid,  the  first  trace  of 
an  excess  of  alkali.  The  tinctures  of  cochineal  and  of  logwood  deserve 
special  mention  in  this  connexion.  The  former  has  been  recommended 
for  acidimetric  and  alkalimetric  purposes  by  C.  Luckow,;]:  the  latter  by 

*  In  the  case  of  concentrated  sulphuric  aoid,  the  flask  must  be  half  full  of  water 
before  the  acid  is  weighed  into  it. 

t  Zeitflchrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  253. 
t  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  84,  424 ;  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  886. 
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PoHL*  and  WiLDENSTEiN.f  The  tincture  of  cochineal^  has  a  deep  ruby 
color ;  on  gradual  dilution  with  the  purest  distilled  water  it  turns  orange, 
and  idlerwards  orange-yellow ;  in  the  presence  of  the  smallest  amount  of 
caustic  or  carbonated  alkali,  or  of  caustic  alkaline  earth,  or  of  dissolved 
alkaline  earthy  carbonate,  the  fluid  changes  to  carmine  or  violet-carmine. 
Strong  acids,  restore  the  yellow  color.  The  tincture  of  cochineal  is  used 
with  advantage  whenever,  in  the  determination  of  a  free  acid,  carbonic 
acid  comes  into  play,  whether  the  fluid  itself  contains  it,  or  whether  the 
soda  solution  has  gradually  absorbed  it.  For  while  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  interferes  with  the  discovery  of  the  first  trace  of  excess  of 
alkali  when  tincture  of  litmus  is  used,  this  is  not  the  case  when  tincture 
of  cochineal  is  used,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  latter  being  an  acid,  viz., 
the  carminic  acid.  In  the  presence  of  salts  of  iron,  even  in  minute 
quantity,  the  tincture  of  cochineal  cannot  be  used. 

Tincture  of  logwood  |  has  a  reddish  yellow  color,  on  dilution  with  much 
water  it  turns  nearly  lemon  yellow,  and  remains  so  on  the  addition  of 
dilute  acid.  If  the  latter  is  saturated  with  an  alkali,  the  first  trace  of 
alkali  in  excess  is  rendered  evident  fi*om  the  fine  deep  red  color  of  the 
fluid.  The  transition  is  very  characteristic.  This  tincture  cannot  be 
used  in  the  presence  of  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals. 

ee.  Application  of  the  Acidimetric  principle  to  the  determination  of 
combined  acids. 

The  acidimetric  principle  may  oflen  be  employed  also  for  the  determina- 
tion of  acids  in  combination  wiik  bases,  if  solution  of  soda  (or  of  carbonate 
of  soda)  precipitates  the  latter  completely,  and  in  a  state  of  piuity.  For 
instance,  acetic  acid  in  iron  mordant,  or  in  verdigris,  may  be  estimated  in 
this  way,  by  the  following  process : — Precipitate  with  a  measured  quantity 
of  normal  solution  of  soda  in  excess,  boil,  filter,  wash,  concentrate  the 
filtrate,  add  normal  acid  to  acid  reaction  ;  boil,  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid 
which  the  soda  solution  may  have  absorbed  in  the  process  of  evaporation, 
redden  with  litmus,  and  add  solution  of  soda  imtil  a  blue  tint  is  imparted 
to  the  fluid.  Subtract  the  amount  of  standard  acid  used  from  the  total 
quantity  of  soda  solution  consumed  in  the  experiment :  the  diflerence 
expresses  the  quantity  of  'Soda  solution  neutralized  by  the  acid  contained 
in  the  substance,  in  combination  as  well  as  in  the  free  state.  .  Of  course, 
reliable  results  can  be  expected  only  if  no  basic  salt  has  been  thrown  down 
by  the  soda  solution.  • 

A  standard  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  used  as  precipitant, 
instead  of  the  normal  solution  of  caustic  soda. 

ff,  Acidimetric  determination  of  alkalies. 

The  silicofluorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  possess  an  acid  reaction, 
and  on  addition  of  potassa  or  soda  yield,  with  separation  of  silicic  acid, 
alkaline  metallic  fluorides  which  possess  a  neutral  reaction.      On  this  fiict 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81,  59.  f  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Ghem.  2,  9. 

:|:  The  tincture  is  prepared  as  follows: — Macerate  with  freqaeDt  shaking  about 
3  grm.  good  oochined  in  powder  with  \  litre  of  a  mixture  of  3  or  4  vols,  distilled 
water  and  1  voL  alcohol,  and  filter  through  Swedish  paper.  It  keeps  well  in  dosed 
bottles.     • 

U  Prepare  it  as  follows : — Divide  a  piece  of  logwood  of  good  quality  and  without 
cracks  through  the  middle,  remove  a  few  fine  shavings  from  the  inner  surface  with  a 
plane,  boil  down  with  distilled  water  and  mix  the  concentrated  decoction  with  1  to 
2  vols,  spirit  of  wine.     Keep  unexposed  to  light 
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Stolba*  has  founded  a  volumetric  process  for  the  estimation  of  the  siHco- 
fluorides  in  question.  The  decomposition  takes  place  in  accordance  with 
the  equation  K  Fl,  Si  Fl,  +  2  £0^=3  K  Fl  +  Si  O,.  1  c.  c.  normal  potash 
or  soda  solution  (p.  587)  corresponds  therefore  to  0 '05505  grm.  tdlico- 
fluoride  of  potassium  or  0-0470  nlicofluoride  of  sodium.  The  experiment 
is  performed  by  adding  to  about  0*5  grm.  of  the  silicofluoride  200 — 300 
c.  c.  water,  boiling,  and  then  running  in  normal  soda,  till  an  alkaHne 
reaction  is  just  attained,  whifdi  is  permanent  on  long  boiling,  it*  too 
much  soda  has  been  added,  run  in  1  c.  o.  normal  acid,  and  then  soda 
again  more  cautiously.  The  test-analyseB  supplied  by  Stolba  are  satis'- 
&ctory. 

MOD^IC^'PION  OV  THE  COHHON  ACIBIKETRIC  MeTHOD   (KtEFEBf). 

§  216. 

Instead  of  estimating  free  acid  by  a  solution  of  soda  of  known  strength, 
and  determining  the  neutralization  .point  by  means  of  tincture  of  litmus, 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  may  be  used  for  the  pur*- 
pose,  in  which  case  the  neutralization  point  is  known  by  the  turbidity 
observed  as  soon  as  the  free  acid  present  is  completely  neutralized.  The 
copper  solution  is  prepared  by  adding  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  solution  of  ammonia  until  the  precipitate  of  basic  salt  which 
forms  at  first  is  just  redissolved.  Afier  determining  the  strength  of  the 
solution  by  normal  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (not  oxalic),  it  may  be 
employed  for  tiie  estimation  of  all  the  stronger  acids  (witii  the  exception  of 
oxalic  acid),  provided  the  fluids  are  clear.  The  basic  salt  of  copper,  in 
the  precipitation  of  which  the  final  reaction  consists,  is  not  insoluble  in 
tiie  ammonia  salt  formed,  and  its  solubility  depends  on  the  degree  of  con- 
centration, and  on  the  presence  of  other  salts,  especially  of  ammonia  salts 
(Caret  LeaJ ).  Hence  the  metiiod  cannot  boast  of  Scientific  accuracy, 
but  as  the  variations  occasioned  by  tiie  causes  mentioned  are  inconsideiv 
able,  1 1  tiie  process  retains  its  applicability  to  technical  purposes,  for  which, 
indeed,  it  was  originally  proposed.  This  method  is  of  especial  value  in 
cases  in  which  free  acid  is  to  be  determined  in  presence  of  a  neutral 
metallic  salt  with  acid  reaction — e,g,j  free  sulphuric  acid  in  mother-liquois 
of  sulphate  of  copper  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  &c.  It  is  advisable  to  determine 
the  strength  of  the  ammoniacal  copper  solution  anew  before  every  fresh 
series  of  experiments. 

G.  Estimation  by  Weighing  the  Cabbonic  Acid  Expelled  bt  the 

Free  Acid  from  Bicarbonate  of  Soda. 

§•217. 

Weigh  a  portion  of  the  acid  under  examination  in  the  flask  A  (fig.  167), 
and  if  the  acid  is  concentrated,  add  water ;  the  fluid  should  occupy  about 
^  of  the  flask.     Fill  a  small  glass  tube  compactly  with  bicarbonate  of  soda 

*  Jouni.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  89,  129. 
t  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  93,  886.  t  Chem.  News,  4,  195. 

li  Compare  my  eKperiments  on  the  subjeot  in  the  ZeitBchiift  f.  aiHjy4«  Chem. 
1, 108. 
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or  potassa,*  tie  a  thread  round  it,  and  suspend  it  by  this  in  the  flask  A, 
by  pressing  the  thread  between  the  cork  and  .the  neck   of  the   flask ; 
arracge  the  apparatus  exactly  in  the  manner  described  p.  297  and  tare 
it  on  the  balance.     Release  the  thread,  by  raising  the  cork,  whereupon  the 
small  tube,  together  with  the  thread,  will  drop  into  the  flask  A  •   insert  the 
cork  again  air-tight  the  instant  the  thread  is  released.     A  lively  evolution' 
of  carbonic  acid  oommenoes  at  once,  which 
continues  for  some  time  at  a  uniform  rate, 
then  ditninishea,  and  ultimately  ceases  alto- 
gether.   When  this  point  is  reached,  put  the 
flask  A  in  water  which  is  so  hot  that  you  can 
only  just  bear  your  finger  in  it  for  a  short 
time  (temp.  50°  to  55°).    When  the  renewed 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  to  which  this  pro- 
ceed] ng  has  given  rise  has  again  ceased,  open 
the  wax  sUipper,  b,  on  the  tube,  a,  a  little, 
remove  the  flask  from  the  water-bath,  and 
apply  auction  to  d,  by  means  of  an  India- 
rubber  tube,  until  all  the  carbonic  acid  still 
lingering  in  the   apparatus  is  replaced  by 
atmospheric  air.     Let  the  apparatus  cool ; 
replace  it  now  on  the  balance  and  add  weights 
■until  the  equilibrium  is  restored.  The  weight  Fjo.  i87, 

added  gives  the   quantity  of  carbonic  acid 

expelled.  For  each  eq.  acid  used,  2  eq.  carbonic  acid  are  obtained  ;  e.g., 
Na  O,  2  C  O,  +  N  O,  =  Na  0,  N  O.  +  2  C  O,.  The  resulte  are  satisfactory .t 
The  quantity  of  the  acid  should,  when  practicable,  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
produce  1  to  2  grm.  carbonic  acid.  This  method  deserves  the  preference 
over  method  B  only  in  the  case  of  colored  fluids  in  which  the  litmus 
reaction  cannot  be  distinctly  observed.  Instead  of  determining  the  car- 
bonic acid  by  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  apparatus  here  mentioned,  you  may 
of  courae  adopt  the  method  described  p,  300,  «. 


2.   ESTIHATION  OP    FREE  AlkaLI   AND  ALKALINE    CaRBONATB 

(Alkalihetbt). 

A.  Estimation  of  Potassa,  Soda,  or  Aumonia,  from  tbe   Specific 
Gravity  of  theib  Solutions. 


In  pure  or  nearly  pure  solutions  of  hydrated  soda  or  potassa,  or  of 
ammonia,  the  percentage  of  alkali  may  be  estimated  from  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solution. 

*  The  biou-boaaite  used  mnj  Dontidn  ebloride  of  aodtum,  nttphate,  Ac. ;  but  it  niuat 
be  quita  free  rrora  nentral  curbOTiftt*  ;  the  quantity  must  be  more  than  auCGdaDt  to 
nturete  tbe  >dd  in  the  fluk. 

f  Comp.  New  MetbodB  of  Alkalimetry  &nd  of  detennining  the  Conimsrcisl  Talus 
of  Acids  and  Mmnganeas,  by  Dra.  C.  B.  FreagniuB  and  H.  WilL  Edil«d  b;  J.  L. 
Bullook.     Taylor  and  Walton,  1813. 

II.  4  4 
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TABLE    I. 


Percentages  of  Ai^hydrous  Potassa  corresponding  to  different  specific 

gravities  of  solution  of  potassa. 


DaUon, 

T&nnermann  (at  15^). 

• 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  an  hydrous 

potassa. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhydrous 

potassa. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhydrous 

putassa. 

1-60 
1-52 
1-47 
1-44 
1-42 
1-39 
1-36 
1-33 
1-28 
1-28 
1-19 
1-15 
1-11 
1-0^^ 

46-7 
42-9 
89-6 
86-8 
34-4 
82-4 
29-4 
26-3 
23-4 
19-5 
16-2 
13  0 
9-5 

4-7         1 

1 

1  -8800 
1-3131 
1  -2966 
1-2803 
1-2648 
1-2493 
1  -2342 
1-2268 
1-2122 
1-1979 
1-1839 
1-1702 
1-1568 

28-290 
27-168 
26-027 
24-895 
23-764 
22  632 
21-500 
.20-935 
19-803 
18-671 
17-540 
16-408 
15-277 

1-1437 

1-130? 

1-1182 

1-1059 

10938 

1  -0819 

l-07Qi 

1-0589 

1-0478 

1-0369 

1-0260 

1-0153 

1-0050 

'  14-146 

13:013 

11-882 

10-750 

9-619 

8-487 

7 '855 

6-224 

5-002 

8-9dl 

2-829 

1-697 

0-6658 

TABLE    II. 


*  Percentages  of  Anbttdrous  Soda  corresponding  to  different  specific  gravities 

of  solution  of  soda. 


1 

DalUm. 

Specific 

1 

Percentage 

of  anhy- 
drous soda. 

gravity. 

1-56 

41-2 

1-60 

36-8 

1-47 

34  0 

1-44 

81-0 

1-40 

29  0 

1-86 

26-0 

1-32 

23-0 

1-29 

19-0 

1-23 

160 

1-18 

13-0 

112 

9-0 

1-06 

4-7 

1 

1 

TUnnermann  (at  15"). 


Speci6c 
gravity. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


•4285 
•4193 
-4101 
•4011 
-3923 
-3886 
•3751 
-3668 
-3586 
•3505 
•3426 
•3349 
•3273 
•3198 
■3143 
•3125 
•3053 


Percentage 
of  anhv- 

Specific 

drous  soda. 

gravity. 

30-220 

1-2982 

29-616 

1-2912 

29-011 

1-2848 

28-407 

1-2775 

27-802 

1-2708 

27-200 

1-2642 

26-694 

1-2578 

25  989 

1-2515 

25-385 

1-2458 

24-780 

1  -2392 

24  176 

1-2280 

23-572 

1-2178 

22-967 

1-2058 

22-363 

1-1948 

21-894 

M841 

21-758 

1^1734 

21-154 

1^1630 

Percentage 

of  anhy' 
drous  soda. 


20-550 
19-945 
19-841 
18^730 
18^132 
17-528 
16-923 
16-319 
15-714 
15110 
14-506 
13-901 
13-297 
12-692 
12-088 
11-484 
10-879 


Specific 

gravity. 

1  -1528 

1-14-28 

I  1330 

1-1238 

1-1137 

1-1042 

1-0948 

1-0856 

1-0764 

1-0675 

1-0587 

1-0500 

1-0414 

1  0380 

1  -0246 

1-0163 

1-0081 

.. 

Percentage 
of  anhy* 
drous  soda. 


10-275 
9-670 
9-066 
8*462 
7-867 
7-253 
6-648 
6-044 
6-440 
4-835 
4-231 
3-626 
8-022 
2-418 
1-813 
1  209 
0-604 
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TABLE    III. 


Percentages  of  Ammonia  (N  HJ  corresponding  to  different  specific  gravities 

of  solution  of  ammonia  at  16"  (J.  Otto). 


Specific 

Percentage 
of 

Specific 

Percentage 

of 

Specific 

Percentage 

of 

gravity. 

ammonia. 

gravity. 

ammonia. 

gravity. 

ammonia. 

0-9517 

12-000 

0-9607 

9-625 

0-9697 

7-250 

0-9521 

11-875 

0-9612 

9-500 

0-9702 

o-97or 

7-1-25 

0-9526 

11-750 

0-9616 

9-375 

7-000 

0-9531 

11-625 

0-9621 

9-250 

0-9711 

6-875 

0-9536 

11-500 

0-9626 

9-125 

0-9716 

6-750 

0-9540 

11-375 

0-9631 

9-000 

0-9721 

6-625 

0-9545 

11-250 

0-9636 

8-875 

0-9726 

6-600 

0-9550 

11-125 

0-9641  - 

8-750 

0-9730 

6-375 

0-9555 

11-000 

0-964$ 

8-625 

0-9735 

6-250 

0-9556 

10-950 

0-9650 

8-500 

0-9740 

6  125 

0-9559 

10-875  . 

0-965i 

8-375 

0-9745 

6-000 

0-9564 

10-750 

0-9659 

8-250 

0-9749 

5-876 

0-9569 

10-625 

0-9664 

8  125 

0-9754 

6-750 

0-9574 

10-500 

0-9669 

8-000 

0-9759 

6-625 

0-9578 

10-376 

0-9673 

7-875 

0-9764 

5-500 

0-9583 

10-250 

0-9678 

7-750 

0-9768 

6-376 

0-9588 

10-125 

0-9683 

7-625 

0-9773 

5-250 

0-9593 

10-000 

0-9688 

7-500 

0-9778 

5-126 

0-9597 

9-875 

0-9692 

7-B75 

0-9783 

5-000 

0-9602 

9-750 

« 

B.  Estimation  of  the  total  Amount   of   Carbonated,  and    Caustic 

ALKALr  IN   CRUDE    SODA   AND    IN   POTASHES. 

The  "soda  ash"  of  commerce  is  a  crude  carbonate  of  soda  —  the 
"  potashes"  and  "  pearlaah"  a  crude  carbonate  of  potash.  The  commercial 
value  of  these  articles  depends  on  the  percentage  of  alkaline  carbonate 
(or  caustic  alkali)  that  they  contain,  which  is  very  variable.    • 

I  will  here  give  two  methods  of  alkalimetry,  baaed  upon  essentially 
diiferent  principles,  viz.,  a  volumetric  method,  and  a  gravimetric  method. 
Both  yield  good  results ;  the  former,  however,  being  more  convenient  and 
expeditious,  is  by  far  the  more  commonly  employed.  As  will  be  seen  in 
§  222,  both  methods  are  occasionally  combined,  in  cases  where  it  is  wished 
to  determine  separately  the  alkaline  carbonate  and  caustic  alkali. 


I.  Volumetric  Methods. 

Method  of  Desc^oizilles  and  Gay-Lussac,  slightly  modified, 

§219. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  the  converse  of  that  on  which  the  acidi- 
metric  method  described  §  215,  is  based,  i.e.,  if  we  know  the  quantity  of  an 
acid  of  known  strength,  required  to  saturate  an  unknown  quantity  of 
caustic  potaasa  or  soda,  or  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  we  may  readily 
calculate  from  this  the  amount  of  alkali  present. 

<iQ2 
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The  process  requires  only  one  fluid  of  known  strength,  viz./  a  et^mdard 
suJphuric  acid. 

This  is  now  ahnost  universally  made  of  that  exact  strength  that  50  c.  c. 
saturate  5  grm.  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  following  is  the  most  simple  way  of  preparing  it : — 

a.  Mix  about  60  grm.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  500  c.  c,  or 
120  grm.  with  1000  c.  c.  water,  and  let  the  mixture  cool. 

b.  Weigh  off  accurately  5  grm.  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda, 
transfer  to  a  flask,  dissolve  in  about  200  c.  c.  water,  and  color  the  solution 
blue  with  a  measured  quantity  (1  or  2  c.  c.)  of  violet  tincture  of  litmus 
(see  p.  587,  foot-note). 

N.B.  This  instruction  is  addressed  only  to  those  who  do  not  weigh 
on  delicate  balances.  Where  chemical  balances  are  used,  as  in 
chemical  laboratories,  it  answers  the  purpose  much  better  to  ignite 
gently  in  a  platinum  crucible  between  4*5  and  5  grm.  carbonate  ot 
soda,  allow  to  cool  under  the  desiccator,  and  then  weigh  accurately. 
Transfer  the  carbonate  to  the  fask,  and  weigh  the  crucible ;  in  this 
manner  the  exact  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  flask  is  most 
accurately  ascertained.  An  experienced  chemist,  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  a  delicate  balance,  performs  this  process  with  greater  facility 
and  expedition  than  the  other ;  the  results  are  also  far  more  reliable, 
as  the  substance  is  weighed  in  a  covered  crucible.  If  several  portions 
are  to  be  weighed  one  afler  another,  transfer  the  ignited  salt  while 
still  hot  to  a  test  tube  provided  with  stopper,  weigh,  shake  out  a 
suitable  quantity,  weigh  again,  &c.  The  alkali  to  be  examined  is 
aflerwards  weighed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pure  carbonate  of 
soda. 

c.  Fill  a  50  c.  c.  burette  up  to  the  0  mark  with  the  cold  dilute  acid, 
and  allow  it  to  flow  into  the  solution  of  soda,  until  complete  saturation  is 
effected  (see  below).  This  experiment  should  be  made  twice.  If  the 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  was  not  exactly  5  grm.,  calculate  from 
^e  results  obtained  how  much  acid  the  saturation  of  5  grm.  would  have 
required. 

d.  Dilute  the  acid  remaining  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
give  a  fluid,  of  which  exactly  50  c.  c.  are  required  to  saturate  5  grm.  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Suppose  it  has  taken  in  the  experiments  (c)  40  c.  c.  of 
the  acid  to  saturate  5  grm.  carbonate  of  soda,  10  volumes  of  water  must 
be  added  to  40  volumes  of  the  acid.  This  dilution  of  the  acid  is  effected 
best  in  the  manner  described  p.  585.  Test  the  dilute  acid  now  once  more 
as  above  described.  Keep  the  standard  acid  in  well- stoppered  bottles,  and 
shake  before  every  new  series  of  experiments  (p.  586).  This  standard  acid 
serves  for  the  examination  of  common  soda,  pearlash,  and  caustic  alkalies ; 
the  number  of  half  c.  c.  used  gives  directly  the  percentage  of  alkaline  car- 
bonate or  caustic  alkali  present,  provided  the  experiment  is  made  with  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  equivalent  to  5  grm.  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  following  table  shows  the  equivalent  quantities : — 

50  c.  c.  of  the  standard  acid  saturate  5*000  grm.  carbonate  of  soda. 
„  „  2*925    „      soda. 

„'  „  6*519    „      carbonate  of  potBssa. 

„  ^,  4*443    „     potassa. 

Accordingly  if  we  take  6*519  grm.  of  a  sample  of  pearlash,  the  number  of 
half  c.  c.  used  of  the  standard  acid  gives  directly  the  percentage  of  alkali, 
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Expressed  ae  carbonate  of  potassa ;  if  4*443  'grm.  are  taken,  the  number 
of  half  c.  c.  used  of  the  standard  acid  gives  Qie  percentage  of  alkali,  ex- 
pressed as  anhydrous  caustic  potassa,  &c. 

In  the  examination  of  substances  poor  in  carbonated  or  caustic  alkalies, 
a  multiple  of  (twice,  three  times,  ten  times,  &c.)  the  quantities  given  above 
is  used,  the  number  of  half  c.  c.  required  of  the  standard  acid  being  after- 
wards divided  by  the  corresponding  number. 

With  respect  to  the  process,  we  have  still  to  consider  the  following 
points: — 

1.  DetermruUion  of  the  point  of  saturation. 

With  caustic  alkalies  it  is  easy  to  neutralize  exactly ;  but  in  the  case  oi 
alkaline  carbonates,  the  liberated  carbonic  acid,  which  imparts  a  wine-red 
color  to  the  fluid,  causes  some  difficulty.  This  may  be  overcome  in  two 
different  ways. 

a.  When  you  have  added  to  the  cold,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  already 
previously  heated,  solution  of  soda  or  pearlash  contained  in  a  flask,  sufficient 
of  the  standard  acid  to  impart  a  wine-red  color  to  the  fluid,  heat  to  ebulli- 
tion, with  frequent  shaking :  in  proportion  as  the  carbonic  acid  escapes, 
the  fluid  will  change  from  red  to  blue.  If  some  more  standard  acid  is  now 
added  to  the  nearly  boiling  fluid,  the  vessel  being  occasionally  replaced  on 
the  lamp,  it  is  easy  to  hit  the  exact  point  of  saturation,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  of  beginning  supersaturation,  which  is  indicated  by  the  red  color 
of  the  fluid,  slightly  inclining  to  yellow. 

b.  The  point  of  saturation  may  be  attained,  also,  though  not  with  the 
same  degree  of  accuracy,  without  applying  heat.  A  rather  capacious  flask 
is  indispensable  in  this  experiment.  Afl;er  every  fresh  addition  of  standard 
acid,  the  fluid  is  carefully  and  vigorously  shiJken.  The  addition  of  the 
standard  acid  may  be  continued  as  long  as  the  red  color  of  the  fluid  con- 
tinues to  show  a  tint  of  violet.  When  the  point  of  saturation  is  at  last 
approaching,  the  acid  is  added  more  cautiously,  two  drops  at  a  time ;  afl^r 
every  fresh  addition,  a  glass  rod  is  dipped  into  the  fluid,  and  one  or,  better, 
two  spots  made  with  it  on  a  slip  of  flne  blue  litmus  paper,  the  volume 
being  read  off  each  time,  and  the  nimiber  marked  between  the  spots.  The 
operation  is  continued  in  this  way  until  the  spots  on  the  litmus  paper 
appear  positively  red.  The  paper  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  that  lowest 
number  is  taken  for  the  correct  one  where  the  spots  between  which  it  is 
marked  just  remain  red. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind^  as  a  rule,  that  the  standard  acid  must  be  tested  by 
the  same  method  which  it  is  intended  to  use  subsequently  in  the  actual  analysis. 
For  this  reason  a  standard  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  oxalic  acid,  as  prepared 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  215,  cannot  be  employed  for  the  direct  and 
inunediate  estimation  of  the  alkalies. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  pearlash  by  this  method,  the  follow- 
ing points  deserve  attention : — 

The  various  sorts  of  potash  of  commerce  contain,  besides  carbonate  of 
(and  caustic)  potassa, 

a.  Neutral  salts  (e.g.,  sulphate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium). 

b.  Salts  with  alkaline  reaction  {e.g,,  silicate  of  potassa,  phosphate  of 
potassa). 

c.  Admixtures  insoluble  in  water,  more  especially  carbonate,  phosphate, 
and  silicate  of  lime. 
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The  salts  named  in  a  exercise  no  influence  upon  the  results,  but  not  so 
those  named  in  h  and  c.  Those  in  c  may  be  removed  by  filtration  ;  but 
the  admixture  of  the.  salts  named  in  h  constitutes  an  irremediable,  though 
slight  source  of  error : — that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  desired  to  confine  the  deter- 
mination to  the  caustic  and  carbonated  alkali.  But  as  regards  the  estima- 
tion of  the  value  of  pearlash  for  many  purposes,  the  term  error  cannot  be 
applied ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  preparation  of  caustic  potassa,  by  boiling 
the  solution  with  lime,  the  alkali  combined  with  silicic  acid  and  with 
phosphoric  acid  is  converted,  like  the  carbonate,  into  the  caustic  state. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  finding  the  percentage  of  available  alkali, 
but  desire  also  to  know  whether  the  remainder  consists  simply  of  foreign 
salts,  or  whether  water  is  also  present,  the  determination  of  the  latter 
substance  (afler  p.  600,  a)  must  precede  the  alkalimetric  examination.  The 
sime  remark  applies  also  to  soda. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  soda  by  this  methodj  the  following 
points  deserve  attention  : — 

The  soda  of  commerce,  prepared  by  Leblanc^s  method,  contains,  besides 
carbonate  of  soda,  always,  or  at  least  generally,  hydrate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  silicate  and  aluminate  of  soda,  and  not  seldom 
also  sulphide  of  sodium,  hy|)08ulphite  and  sulphite  of  soda.* 

The  three  last-named  substances  impede  the  process,  and  interfere  more 
or  less  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Their  presence  is  ascertained  in 
the  following  way : — 

a.  Mix  with  sulphuric  acid ;  a  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  reveals 
the  presence  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  with  which  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  also 
invariably  associated. 

b.  Color  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa  or  chromate  of  potassa,  and  add  some  of  the  soda  under  examina- 
tion, but  not  sufiScient  to  neutralize  the  acid.  If  the  solution  retains  its 
color,  this  proves  the  absence  of  both  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  of  soda ; 
but  if  the  fluid  loses  its  color,  or  turns  green,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  ot 
these  salts  is  present. 

c.  Wliether  the  reaction  described  in  b  proceeds  firom  sulphite  or  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  is  ascertained  by  supersaturating  a  clear  solution  of  the 
sample  under  examination  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  solution,  afler 
the  lapse  of  some  time,  becomes  turbid,  owing  to  the  separation  of  sulphur 
(emitting  at  the  same  time  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid),  this  may  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  however,  the 
solution  may,  besides  the  hyposulphite,  also  contain  sulphite  of  soda.  With 
respect  to  the  detection  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  presence  of  hyposulphite, 
comp.  "  Qual.  Anal.,'*  p.  154. 

The  defects  arising  firom  the  presence  of  the  three  compounds  in  question 
may  be  remedied  in  a  measure,  by  igniting  the  weighed  sample  of  ^e  soda 
with  chlorate  of  potassa,  before  proceeding  to  saturate  it.  This  operation 
converts  the  sulphide  of  sodium,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  sulphite  of  soda 
into  sulphate  of  soda.  But  if  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  present,  the  process 
serves  to  introduce  another  source  of  error,  as  that  salt,  upon  its  conversion 
into  sulphate  of  soda,  decomposes  an  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
expels  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  latter  [Na  O,  S,0,  +  40  (firom  the  chlorate 
of  potassa)  +  Na  O,  CO,  =  2  (Na  O,  SO.)  +  CO^]. 

The  presence  of  silicate  of  soda  and  of  aluminate  of  soda  may  be  gener- 

*  Traces  of  cyanide  of  sodium  are  also  oocasioDally  found. 
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ally  recognised  by  the  separation  of  a  precipitate  as  soon  as  the  solution  is 
saturated  with  acid.  If  you  intend  the  result  to  express  the  quantity  of 
carbonated  and  caustic  alkali  only,  the  presence  of  these  two  bodies  becomes 
a  slight  source  of  error,  but  if  you  wish  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  soda 
for  many  purposes,  no  error  will  be  caused.     Comp.  2. 

§  220. 
Method  of  Fr.  Mohr. 

Instead  of  estimating  the  alkalies  in  the  direct  way  by  means  of  an  acid 
of  known  strength,  we  may  estimate  them  also,  as  proposed  first  by 
Fr.  Mohr,*  by  supersaturating  with  standard  acid,  expelling  the  carbonic 
acid  by  boiling,  and  finally  determining  by  solution  of  soda  the  excess  of 
standard  acid  added. 

This  process  gives  very  good  results,  and  is  therefore  particularly  suited 
for  scientific  investigations.  It  requires  the  standard  fluids  mentioned  in 
§  215,  viz.,  a  normal  acid  and  normal  solution  of  soda.  Each  of  these 
fluids  is  filled  into  a  Muhr's  burette. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — 

Dissolve  the  alkali  in  water,  and  color  the  solution  slightly  blue  with  a 
measured  quantity  of  tincture  of  litmus ;  run  in  now  as  much  of  the  normal 
acid  as  will  suffice  to  impart  a  violet  tint  to  the  fluid ;  then  boil,  add  more 
acid,  until  the  color  is  distinctly  yellowish  red,  then  a  further  quantity,  to 
the  next  c.  c.  line.  The  alkali  is  now  decidedly  supersaturated;  remove 
the  last  traces  of  carbonic  acid,  by  boiling,  shaking,  blowing  into  the  flask, 
and  finally  sucking  out  the  air. 

Now  add  standard  solution  of  soda,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  color  just 
appears  light  blue.  If  the  alkaline  fluid  is  free  from  carbonic  acid,  and 
only  slightly  colored  with  litmus,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the 
exact  point  at  which  the  reaction  is  completed ;  whereas,  if  the  reverse  is 
the  case,  this  point  cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy,  as  the  blue  tint 
just  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  the  solution  of  soda  for  some  time  continues 
to  change  again  to  violet. 

If  the  standard  solution  of  soda  and  the  normal  acid  are  of  corresponding 
strength,  the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  soda  solution  is  simply  deducted 
from  the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  acid.  The  remainder  expresses  the 
quantity  of  acid  neutralized  by  the  alkali  in  the  examined  santple.  If  the 
two  standard  fluids  are  not  of  corresponding  strength,  the  excess  of  acid 
added,  and  subsequently  neutralized  by  the  soda  solution,  is  calculated 
from  the  known  proportion  the  one  bears  to  the  other. 

If  1^  eq.  number  (H  =  1)  of  grammes,  have  been  weighed  of  the  alkalies 
to  be  valued,  of  soda  accordingly,  5'3  grm.,  of  pearlash  6*91  grm.,  the 
number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  normal  acid  expresses  directly  the  percentage  of 
carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa  contained  in  the  examined 
sample ;  since  100  c.  c.  of  the  normal  acid,  containing  ^  eq.  grm.  acid  will 
just  suffice  to  neutralize  ^  eq.  grm.  pure  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of 
potassa. f  If  any  other  quantities  of  the  alkalies  have  been  weighed  off,  a 
simple  calculation  will  give  the  result  in  the  desired  form. 

To  make  this  simple  calculation  quite  clear  for  all  possible  cases,  I  select 
one  of  the  most  complicated  kind,  proceeding  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  soda  solution  is  not  of  corresponding  strength  with  the  normal  acid,  but 

♦  Anna],  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86, 129.  t  Of  100  per  cent 
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that  2*2  c.  c.  of  the  soda  solution  neutralize  1  c.  c.  of  the  acid ;    and  that 
instead  of  ^  eq.  grm.,  3-71  grm.  of  pearlash  have  been  weighed  off. 

The  quantity  of  acid  added  was  48  c.  c. ;  the  excess  required  4'3  c.  c. 
of  soda  solution  for  neutralization.     The  proportion 

2-2  :  l::4-3  :  a?;«=l-95 

shows  that  the  excess  of  acid  was  *1'95  c.  c. ;  48  - 1"95  =  46*05  c.  c.  of  the 
add  have  accordingly  been  consumed  by  the  pearlash.     The  proportion 

371  :  4605  ::  6-91  {^  eq.  KO,  CO.)  :  x;  a?  =  8577 

shows  that  the  examined  pearlash  contains  8577  per  cent,  of  the  pure 
carbonate. 

With  regard  to  certain  variations  from  the  ordinary  course  which  are 
occasionally  convenient,  comp.  p.  590. 

II.  Gravimetric  Method  of  Fresenius  and  Will.* 

§221. 

In  this  method  the  quantity  of  alkaline  carbonate  contained  in  a  sample 
of  commercial  alkali  is  calculated  from  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  disen- 
gaged from  it.  Its  application  demands  therefore  that  all  the  available 
alkali  be  present  in  the  form  of  a  neutral  carbonate,  and  that  the  substance 
contain  no  other  carbonate  besides  this.  If  the  sample  under  examination 
fails  to  satisfy  these  conditions,  they  must  be  brought  about  in  the  proper 
manner. 

The  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  effected  in  the  way  described 
p.  297,  oa  (you  may  of  course  adopt  some  other  method,  for  instance, 
that  given  p.  300,  a).  The  flasks  of  the  apparatus,  illustrated  in  flg.  69, 
should  not  be  too  small:  A  should  hold  from  2  to  2|,  .6  from  1  to 
2  ounces  of  water.  Though  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  always  advisable 
that  a  water>estimation  should  precede  the  determination  of  iLe  carbonic 
acid. 

1.  Examination  of  Pearlash, 

a,  Detebmination  of  the  Water. 

Weigh  8  to  10  grm.  of  the  substance  in  a  covered  iron  or  platinum  dish, 
remove  the  cover,  heat  gently  for  a  long  time,  till  the  whole  of  the  water  is 
expelled  (till  aqueous  vapor  ceases  to  condense  on  a  piece  of  window 
glass  held  over  the  specimen),  cover  the  dish,  allow  to  cool  under  the 
desiccator,  and  weigh.  The  loss  of  weight  indicates  the  quantity  of  water 
that  has  escaped.  If  you  have  weighed  off  exactly  10  grm.  the  deci- 
grammes of  water  lost  expresses  at  once  the  percentage  of  water  in  the 
sample. 

b.  Determination  of  the  Carbonic  Acid. 

Weigh  off  6*283  grm.  of  the  anhydrous  residue  of  a,  and  determine  the 
carbonic  acid  contained  therein,  as  directed  p.  297,  aa.  Divide  by  2  the 
number  of  centigrammes  of  carbonic  acid  disengaged :  the  result  expresses 
tlie  percentage  of  carbonate  of  potassa  contained  in  the  examined  sample. 
Suppose  6*283  grm.  of  pearlash  have  given  1*80  grm.  carbonic  acid  (indi- 
cated by  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  apparatus),  the  examined  sample  con- 
tains i|^  =  90  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  potassa.     If  you  prefer  weighing 

*  Comp.  the  pamphlet  mentioned  in  the  foot-note^  p.  593,  where  the  method  will  be 
iound  described  in  detuL 
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off  an  indefinite  quantity  of  pearlash,  you  have  to  calculate  subsequently 
from  the  results  obtained  how  much  carbonic  acid  6*283  grm.  of  pearla^ 
would  have  given. 

If  the  pearlash  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  however,  is  only  very 
rarely  the  case,  dissolve  in  water,  filter,  concentrate  the  filtrate  by  evapora- 
tion, and  then  proceed  in  the  manner  just  now  directed.  In  presence 
of  sulphide  of  potassium  and  caustic  potassa,  proceed  as  with  soda  under 
the  same  circumstances  (see  2). 

2.  Examination  of  Soda. 

The  general  method  is  the  same  as  in  1 ;  4*817  grm.  of  the  anhydrous 
residue  are  weighed  off  instead  of  6*283  grm.  The  number  of  centi- 
grammes of  carbonic  acid  disengaged  is  divided  by  2,  and  the  quotient 
expresses  the  percentage  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  sample. 

If  a  soda  contains  sulphide  of  sodium^  sulphite^  or  hyposulphite  of  soda^ 
or  chloride  of  sodium  in  considerable  quantity,  the  injurious  influence 
of  such  bodies  is  counteracted  as  described,  p.  298. 

If  the  soda  under  examination  contains  caustic  soda,  which  may  be 
detected  by  the  alkaline  reaction  manifested  by  the  solution  of  the  sample 
after  addition  of  chloride  of  barium  in  excess,  the  water- estimation 
remains  as  before,  but  the  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid  Requires  the 
previous  conversion  of  the  hydrate  of  soda  into  carbonate.  Proceed  as 
follows : — 

Weigh  off  4*817  grm.  of  the  residue  of  the  water-estimation  and  tritu- 
rate in  a  mortar  with  3  or  4  parts  of  pure  quartz  sand,  and  about  ^  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  in  powder ;  transfer  the  mixture  to  a  small  iron  dish, 
and  rinse  the  mortar  with  sand.  Moisten  the  mass  in  the  dish  with  as 
much  water  as  it  can  absorb;  let  it  stand  a  short  time,  and  then  heat 
gently  until  the  water  is  completely  expelled.  The  residue  now  no  longer 
contains  the  least  trace  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  the  soda  under 
examination  contains  sulphide  of  sodium  besides  caustic  soda,  the  mass  in 
the  dish  is  moistened  with  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  instead  of  water,  to 
effect  the  reduction  of  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  to  neutral  car- 
bonate ;  .otherwise  sulphide  of  ammonium  would  be  formed,  and  part  of 
the  sulphide  of  sodium  converted  into  carbonate  of  soda. 

When  the  mass  is  cold,  transfer  it  from  the  dish  to  the  flask  A  (which 
may  be  readily  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  spatula) ;  rinse  the  dish  with  a 
little  water.  Conduct  the  rest  of  the  process  in  the  usual  way.  The 
addition  of  sand  is  intended  to  prevent  the  caking  of  the  mass,  and  the 
spirting  which  would  otherwise  attend  the  expulsion  of  the  water,  Tinless 
tlie  greatest  caution  were  used  in  the  process  of  heating ;  moreover,  the 
perfect  removal  of  the  dried  mass  firom  the  dish  would  be  rather  difiicult 
but  for  the  sand. 

The  latter  operation  (viz.,  the  transfer  of  the  mass  irom  the  dish  to  the 
flask)  may  be  still  more  facilitated  by  coating  the  inside  of  the  dish  with 
fine  sand  previously  to  tha  introduction  of  the  mixture ;  this  is  effected  by 
moistening  the  inside  of  the  dish  with  water,  throwing  sand  into  it,  and 
shaking  out  the  superfluous  quantity. 

§  222. 

There  now  still  remain  two  questions  to  be  considered,  which  are  of 
importance  for  the  estimation  of  tiie  commercial  value  of  potash  and  soda. 
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The  first  concerns  the  separate  determination  of  the  caustic  alkali,  which 
the  sample  under  examination  may  contain  besides  the  carbonate;  the 
second,  the  determination  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  presence  of  carbonate 
of  potassa. 

C.    Determination  of  the  Caustic  Alkali  which  commercial  Alkali 

MAY  contain   beside   THE    CaRBONATE. 

Many  kinds  of  potashes  and  crude  soda,  more  especially  the  latter, 
contain,  besides  alkaline  carbonate,  also  caustic  alkali ;  and  the  chemist  is 
oflen  called  upon  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  latter;  as  it  is,  for 
instance,  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  soap-boiler  how  much 
of  the  soda  is  supplied  to  him  already  in  the  caustic  state.  This  may  be 
effected  most  simply  by  combining  the  method  described  in  §  219  or  in 
§  220  with  the  one  given  in  §  221,  i.«.,  determining  by  one  of  the  former 
the  total  amount  of  caustic  and  carbonated  alkali  expressed  in  per-cents  of 
carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  estimating  by  the  latter — 
of  course  without  previous  treatment  with  carbonate  of  ammonia — ^the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  therefore  also  of  alkaline  carbonate.  The 
difference  between  the  results  of  the  two  processes  indicates  the  quantity  of 
alkaline  carbonate  corresponding  to  the  caustic  alkali  present.  To  calculate 
the  carbonate  of  soda  into  anhydrous  caustic  soda,  it  is  multiplied  by 
0*5849  ;  to  calculate  it  into  hydrate  of  soda,  it  is  multiplied  by  0"7547 ;  to 
calculate  the  carbonate  of  potassa  into  anhydrous  caustic  potassa,  it  is 
multiplied  by  0-6817 ;  to  calculate  it  into  hydrate  of  potassa,  it  is  multi- 
pHed  by  0-8119. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  object  may  also  be  attained  solely  by 
the  method  given  in  §  221,  by  determining  in  one  weighed  sample  the 
carbonic  acid  at  once,  in  another  afler  treatment  widi  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

The  same  object  may  also  be  attained  in  a  purely  volumetric  way,  by 
the  aid  of  the  principle,  which  we  have  already  made  use  of  for  testing  the 
commercial  carbonate  of  soda  for  the  caustic  alkali. 

Weigh  off  -j^^  eq.  grm.  substance ;  of  potashes  accordingly,  20-73  grm., 
of  soda  15-9  grm. ;  dissolve  in  water,  in  a  flask  holding  300  c.  c,  fill  up  to 
the  mark,  shake,  allow  the  fluid  to  deport  out  of  contact  of  air,  and  take 
out  two  portions  of  100  c.  c.  each.  Determine  in  the  one  portion  the 
total  quantity  of  the  carbonated  and  caustic  alkali,  as  directed  §  220 ;  the 
number  of  c.  c.  of  normal  acid  used  expresses  the  amount  of  caustic 
alkali  +  alkaline  carbonate,  in  per-cents  of  the  latter.  Transfer  the 
other  portion  to  a  measuring  flask  holding  300  c.  c,  add  100  c.  c.  of  water, 
then  solution  of  chloride  of  bai'ium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  add 
water  up  to  the  mark,  shake,  allow  to  deposit  out  of  contact  of  air,* 
measure  off  100  c.  c.  of  the  supernatant  clear  fluid — which  now  contains 
caustic  baryta  in  corresponding  quantity  to  the  caustic  alkali  present  in  the 
sample — ^add  some  tincture  of  litmus,  then  normal  hydrochloric  acid  to  acid 
reaction.  Neutralize  the  excess  of  acid  by  normal  solution  of  soda,  and 
you  will  find  the  c.  c.  of  normal  acid  that  have  been  required  by  the 
caustic  baryta.  Multiply  this  by  3  (as  only  ^  of  the  second  portion  has 
been  employed  in  the  experiment) ;    the  result  gives  the  percentage  of 

*  Filteriog  through  a  dry  filter  causes  the  caustic  alkali  to  come  out  rather  too 
low,  as  the  paper  retains  caustic  baryta  (A.  MttUer,  Joum.  f.  prakt,  Cheiii.  88,  384 ; 
Zeitschrifb  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  84). 
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caustic  alkali,  expressed  as  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa.  Deduct  this 
number  from  the  percentage  obtained  in  the  first  experiment ;  the  differ- 
ence gives  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda  present  as  such. 
To  calculate  the  caustic  alkali  into  the  anhydrous  or  hydrated  state,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  multiply  by  the  numbers  given  in  the  first  method. 

D.  Estimation  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  presence  of  Carbonate  of 
Potassa. 

Soda  being  much  cheaper  than  potash,  is  occasionally  used  to  adulterate 
the  latter.  -,  The  common  alkalimetric  methods  not  only  fail  to  detect  this 
adulteration,  but  they  give  the  admixed  soda  as  carbonate  of  potassa. 
Many  processes*  have  been  proposed  for  estimating  in  a  simple  way  the 
soda  contained  in  potash,  but  not  one  of  them  can  be  said  to  satis^  the 
requirements  of  the  case. 

The  following  tolerably  expeditious  process,  however,  gives  accurate 
results : — Dissolve  6*25  grm.  of  the  gently  ignited  pearlash  in  water,  filter 
the  solution  into  a  quarter-litre  flask,  add  acetic  acid  in  slight  excess,  apply 
a  gentle  heat  until  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  then  add  to  the  fluid, 
while  still  hot,  acetate  of  lead,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  formation  of  a  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphate  of  lead  just  ceases ;  allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  add 
water  up  to  the  mark,  shake,  allow  to  deposit,  filter  through  a  dry  filter, 
and  transfer  200  c.  c.  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  5  grm.  of  pearlash,  to 
a  ^-litre  flask.  Add  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  up  to  the  mark,  and 
shake.  If  the  acetate  of  lead  has  been  carefully  added,  the  fluid  will  now 
smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  no  longer  contain  lead;  in  the 
contrary  case,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  must  be  conducted  into  it. 
Afl;er  the  sulphide  of  lead  has  subsided,  filter  through  a  dry  filter.  Eva- 
porate 50  c.  c  of  the  filtrate  (corresponding  to  1  grm.  of  pearlash)  w^ith 
addition  of  10  c.  c.  hydrochloric  acid,  of  1-10  sp.  gr.,  in  a  weighed  pla- 
tinum dish,  to  dryness,  then  cover  the  dish,  heat,  and  weigh  ;  the  weight 
found  expresses  the  total  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of 
sodium  given  by  1  grm.  of  the  pearlash.  Estimate  the  potassa  and  soda 
now  severally  in  the  indirect  way,  by  determining  the  chlorine  volumetri- 
cally  (§  141,  I.,  6).     For  the  calculation  of  the  results,  see  §  200. 

3.  Estimation  of  Alkaline  Earths  by  the  Alkalimetric  Method. 

§223. 

Alkaline  earths,  in  the  caustic  state  or  in  the  form  of  carbonates,  may 
also  be  estimated  by  means  of  a  standard  acid.  Standard  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  magnesia ;  standard  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid  for  that  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime.  To  prepare  1  litre  of 
normal  nitric  acid  you  require  a  pure  dilute  nitric  acid  of  about  1*04  sp.  gr. 
and  also  a  normal  soda  solution  (or  at  least  a  soda  solution  whose  relation 
to  normal  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  oxalic  acid  is  exactly  known). 

FiU  a  Mohr's  burette  with  the  nitric  acid,  measure  off  20  c.  c. ;  color 
slightly  red  with  tincture  of  litmus  and  add  normal  solution  of  soda  from 
a  second  biu-ette  till  just  blue.  Repeat  the  experiment.  Suppose  20  c.  c. 
of  the  acid  have  required  24  c.  c.  of  normal  soda  solution,  add  to  every 
20  volumes  of  the  acid  4  volumes  of  water.     For  the  proper  way  of 

*  Comp.  Handw5rterbach  der  Chemiei  2  Aufl.  I.  448. 
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effecting  the  dilution,  see  p.  587  (Preparation  of  Normal  Sulphuric  Acid). 
Afler  diluting,  measure  off  20  c.  c,  and  neutralize  with  the  normal  solution 
of  soda,  of  which  it  must  now  take  exactly  20  c.  c. 

It  will  be  well  just  to  verify  the  normal  nitric  acid  in  the  manner 
directed,  p.  587,  bb. 

The  only  advantage  possessed  by  normal  nitric  over  normal  hydrochloric 
acid  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  fluid  containing  free  nitric  acid  is  less  likely 
to  lose  acid  on  boiling  than  a  fluid  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
However,  if  the  operation  be  conducted  as  it  should  be,  i.e.,  if  the  excess 
of  acid  is  only  very  small,  when  the  fluid  is  heated  to  boiling,  then  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  be  employed  without  fear  of  loss. 

If  the  alkaline  earth  to  be  estimated  is  in  the  caustic  state,  weigh  off  a 
definite  quantity,  add  water,  then,  from  a  burette  normal  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid,  until  solution  is  effected,  and  the  fluid,  colored  with  litmus, 
appears  red ;  now  add  soda  solution  until  the  color  just  changes  to  blue ; 
deduct  the  soda  solution  added  from  the  acid,  and  calculate  by  the 
proportion 

1000  (c.  c.)  :  the  number  of  c.  c.  of  acid  used 

76*5  (eq.  baryta),  51-75  (eq.  strontia),  28  (eq.  lime)  or  20  (eq.  magnesia) 
:  X  (grm.  of  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  or  magnesia). 

Should  there  be  a  failure  the  first  time  in  determining  the  exact  point 
at  which  the  fluids  turn  blue,  add  another  c.  c.  of  the  acid,  and  then  again 
solution  of  soda  imtil  blue. 

In  the  case  of  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  heat  a  weighed  quantity 
of  the  sample,  in  a  flask,  with  water ;  then  add,  from  the  burette  small 
portions  of  normal  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  When  solution  is  effected 
and  the  acid  is  consequently  in  excess,  add  tincture  of  litmus,  then  normal 
soda  solution,  till  only  a  small  excess  of  acid  remains,  say  ^  or  1  c.  c. 
Heat  to  boiling,  shake  the  liquid,  and  continue  boiling  for  some  minutes, 
to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  completely  from  the  fluid  and  flask  ;  finally  add 
soda  until  just  blue.  1000  c.  c.  of  the  normal  acid  correspond  to  98*5 
grm.  carbonate  of  baryta,  73*75  grm.  carbonate  of  strontia,  50  grm.  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  42  grm.  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

By  weighing  off  the  ^  or  inr  eq.  (H  =  1)  grm.  of  the  caustic  or  car- 
bonated alkaline  earths,  the  necessity  of  a  calculation  of  the  results  is 
altogether  dispensed  with  ;  in  the  former  case,  the  number  of  c.  c,  in  the 
latter  that  of  half  c.  c.  used  of  the  normal  acid,  expresses  the  percentage 
required. 

4.  Analysis  of  Black  Ash. 

^'  §  224. 

The  analysis  of  **  black  ash  "  (the  frised  product  obtained  in  Leblang's 
process),  is  not  a  very  easy  task,  on  account  of  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  substance,  especially  as  the  analysis  would  not  give  one  much  idea  at 
the  nature  of  the  product,  if  it  only  yielded  the  quantities  of  the  con- 
stituents, without  regard  to  the  solubilities  of  the  several  bodies.  For 
the  analysis  to  be  of  importance  to  soda  manufacturers,  it  must  show  what 
constituents  pass  into  solution  on  proper  extraction  of  the  ash  with  water, 
and  what  renmin  behind. 
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I.  The  Examination  is  to  he  confined  to  the  Bodies  which  pass  into 
Solution, 

Pulverize  finely,  transfer  53  (1  eq.)  grm.  to  a  fiask  holding  1000  c.  c, 
fill  up  to  the  neck  with  water  of  45 — 50°*,  close  well,  and  shake  violently 
and  repeatedly.  Ailer  some  hours,  when  the  fiuid  has  cooled  to  the  mean 
temperature,  fill  up  to  the  mark  with  cold  water,  close,  shake,  and  allow  to 
settle. 

In  the  solution  are  generally  contained  carbonate  of  soda,  hydrate  of 
soda,  sulphide  of  sodium,  sulphite  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of 
sodiimi,  silicate  of  soda  and  aluminate  of  soda. 

It  is  frequently  considered  sufficient  to  determine,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
sum  of  the  soda  compounds  which  neutralize  acid  (these  are  expressed  in 
the  equivalent  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda)  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sum  of  the  sulphur  compounds  which  convert  iodine  into  hydriodic  acid. 

In  such  case  the  following  experiments  wiU  suffice : — 

a.  50  c.  c.  of  the  clear  lie  (corresponding  to  2*65  grm.  substance)  are 
taken  out  with  a  pipette  and  subjected  to  the  alkalimetric  test  (§  220). 

Now  2'65  =  ^jf  eq.  carbonate  of  soda,  hence  by  doubling  the  c.  c.  acid 
used,  you  obtain  the  soda  which  has  neutralised  the  acid  expressed  in  per- 
cents  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

b.  50  c.  c.  are  transferred  to  a  fiask,  diluted  with  about  200  c.  c. 
water,  and  acetic  acid  cautiously  added  with  constant  stirring,  till  the  fiuid 
has  very  nearly  lost  its  power  of  coloring  turmeric  paper  brown.  The 
fluid  now  contains  acetate  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Add  thin  starch  paste 
and  then  standard  iodine  solution  (p.  326,  3)  till  just  blue.  The  iodine 
used  represents  the  combined  deoxidizing  effect  of  the  sulphide  of  sodium 
and  the  sulphite  of  soda. 

If  the  analyst  desires  to  inform  himself  of  the  nature  of  the  compounds 
which  neutralize  the  acid  and  which  decolorize  the  iodine  solution,  the 
following  additional  determinations  must  be  made  : — 

c.  100  c.  c.  are  transferred  to  a  J  litre  flask,  and  mixed  with  chloride  of 
barium  solution,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms ;  the  flask  is  filled  up  to  the 
mark  with  water,  and  closed.  Ailer  allowing  to  settle,  draw  off  250 
c.  c.  of  the  clear  fluid,  corresponding  to  2*65  grm.  substance,  and  subject 
to  the  alkalimetric  test  (§  220).  The  c.  c.  of  normal  acid  used,  multiplied 
^7  2,  give  the  quantity  of  caustic  soda  present,  expressed  in  per-cents  ot 
carbonate  of  soda.  This  number  multiplied  by  '7547  gives  the  percentage 
of  hydrate  of  soda. 

d.  100  c.  c.  are  mixed  in  a  ^-litre  flask  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
to  which  solution  of  potash  has  been  added  to  re-solution  of  the  precipitate 
first  formed.  The  zinc  solution  is  added  till  a  tolerably  strong  precipitate 
has  formed,  and  consequently  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphide  of 
sodium  is  precipitated.  Now  fill  with  water  up  to  the  markj^kse,  shake, 
allow  to  settle,  draw  of  250  c.  c.  of  the  clear  fluid  (corresponomg  to  2*65 
grm.  substance),  acidify  with  acetic  acid,  add  starch  paste,  and  then  standard 
iodine  solution  till  blue.  •  From  the  iodine  used  you  can  calculate  the 
amount  oi  sulphite  of  soda  (1  eq.  iodine  =  127  corresponds  to  1  eq.  Na  O, 
S  O,  =  63)  and  firom  the  difference  between  the  iodine  used  here  and  in  6, 
you  may  find  the  amount  of  sulphide  of  sodium  (1  eq.  iodine  =  127  cor- 
responds to  I  eq.  Na  S  =  39).f 

*  The  Uxiviation  is  asually  ooiiducted  at  this  temperature  in  the  soda-works, 
f  Hyposulphite  of  soda  in  presence  of  sulphide  of  sodium  in  crude  lies  may  be 
determined  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 
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e.  Evaporate  100  c.  c.  with  addition  of  pure  nitrate  of  potash  to  dryness, 
heat  just  to  fusion,  to  convert  sulphide  of  sodium  and  sulphite  of  soda  into 
sulphate,  dissolve  the  fused  mass  in  water,  filter  into  a  200  c.  c.  flask  or 
cylinder,  and  determine  in  100  c.  c.  (corresponding  to  2*65  grm.  substance) 
the  chlorine  in  the  chloride  of  sodium  as  directed  §  141,  6,  a,  and  in  the 
other  100  c.  c.  the  sulphuric  acid  as  directed  §  132.  From  the  amount 
obtained  of  the  latter,  deduct  the  quantity  which  corresponds  to  the  sulphur 
of  the  sulphide  of  sodium  and  of  the  sulphite  of  soda. 

f.  Acidify  100  c.  c.  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
separate  the  silicic  acid  as  directed  §  140,  11.,  a,  and  in  the  filtrate  deter- 
mine the  alumina  after  §  105,  a. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  results  combine  the  silicic  acid  and  the 
alumina  with  soda  to  Na  O,  Si  O,  and  Na  O,  Al,  O,  respectively,  reckon 
the  soda  of  these  compounds  and  also  of  the  hydrate  of  soda  and  the  sul- 
phide of  sodium  into  the  equivalent  quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
deduct  their  sum  from  the  percentage  obtained  in  a ;  the  remainder  is  the 
carbonate  of  soda  actually  present. 

If  it  is  desired  simply  to  determine  the  sulphide  of  sodium  in  soda  lies, 
the  following  expeditious  process  given  by  Lestelle*  may  be  used  : — Mix 
the  lie  to  be  tested  with  ammonia,  heat  to  boiling,  and  add  standard  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  silver,  drop  by  drop,  till  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is 
just  precipitated.  When  the  point  approaches,  filter  off  a  portion,  test  it 
and  proceed  thus,  till  on  further  addition  of  silver  solution,  only  a  slight 
turbidity  is  produced.  If  the  silver  solution  contains  2*768  grm.  pure 
silver,  or  4-3575  pure  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  litre,  each  c.  c.  corresponds 
to  1  mgrm.  sulphide  of  soditmi. 

II.  The  Examination  is  to  include  also  the  Residue  insoluble  in  Water^ 

Digest  26*5  grm.  of  the  finely  powdered  substance  with  water  in  the 
manner  described  in  I.,  in  a  flask  holding  about  300  c.  c.  Afler  several 
hours'  digestion  pour  off  the  clear  and  now  cold  lie  through  a  plaited  filter 
into  a  ^ -litre  flask,  and  wash  the  residue  with  small  quantities  of  cold 
water,  leaving  it  as  much  as  possible  in  the  flask,  and  hastening  tlie  opera- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  washings  commence  to  render  the  lie  turbid,  leave 
off  crashing,  fill  the  flask  containing  the  filtrate  up  to  the  mark,  shake,  and 
preserve  the  fluid  till  you  have  leisure  to  examine  it  according  to  I.  Now 
spread  the  filter  without  delay  on  a  glass  plate,  and  with  a  jet  from  the 
wash-bottle  transfer  the  residue  on  the  filter  through  the  funnel  to 
the  flask  containing  the  rest  of  the  residue,  which  is  then  to  form  part  of 
the  apparatus,  ^g,  168. 

a  is  the  flask  just  mentioned,  &  is  a  funnel  tube  with  a  little  mercury  in 
the  bend,  the  funnel  being  joined  on  with  India-rubber  can  be  removed ; 
the  flask  c^|d  the  U-tubes  d  and  e  contain  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
neutral  ftSfl|f*<^f  copper  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  altogether  not  less  than 
500  c.  c. ;  /contains  pumice  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  g  chloride 
of  calcium ;  A  is  a  weighed  Geissler's  potash  bulbs  (see  p.  477) ;  t  is  a 
weighed  tube  containing  soda-lime,  and  at  the  tOp  of  the  exit  limb  chloride 
of  calcium  (p.  477) ;  jfe  is  an  im weighed  guard  tube  containing  soda-lime. 
When  the  apparatus  is  arranged,  fill  the  fimnel  of  b  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  by  sucking  at  /  cause  it  to  enter  a.  A  lively  evolution 
of  gas  immediately  commences,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  absorbed  in 
C  and  d,  the  fluid  in  e  usually  remaining  unprecipitated  j  /  and  g  retain 

*  Zeitachrift  f.  anal  Ghem.  2,  94. 
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die  aqueous  vapor,  and  h  and  i  take  up  the  carbonic  acid.     Add  more 
hydrochloric  acid  as  before,  till  at  last  the  decomposition  of  the  residue  ia 


Fit;.  168. 

complete.  Heat  the  iron  plate,  on  which  a  and  c  stand,  till  the  fluids  boil 
gently,  place  d  and  e  in  a  vessel  with  hot  water,  replace  thefiinnel  on  b  by 
a  soda-lime  tube,  connect  I  witli  an  aspirator,  and  draw  abqfit  6  litres  ol 
air  through  the  apparatus. 

When  cool,  weigh  A  and  i,  and  you  will  then  learn  the  amount  o{  car- 
bonic acid  present.  Collect  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  copper  on  a  plaited. 
filter,  throw  the  filter  and  precipitiite,  without  any  washing,  into  a  flask, 
oxidize  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  (p.  339,  /3),  make 
the  fluid  up  to  I  litre,  mix,  and  determine  in  100  c.  c.  (corresponding  to' 
2-65  grm.  substance)  the  sulphuric  acid  equivalent  to'tiie  sulphur  in  the 
residue  as  directed  §  132. 

There  .still  remains  to  exainiiie  the  solution  contained  lb  the  decomposi- 
tion flask.  Filter  it  through  a  weighed  filter  into  a  litre  flask,  wash  the 
residue,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  The  weight  represents  the  quaDtity  of 
sand  and  carbon,  ignite,  and  you  will  find  the  Band;  the  difference  is  the 
carbon. 

Make  the  solution  up  to  1  litre,  and  mix. 

a.  200  c.  c,  corresponding  to  5'3  grm.  substance,  are  evaporated  with 
addition  of  some  nitric  acid  in  a  water-bath  to  drj-ness,  the  ^iilicib 
aeid  is  separated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  the  aesquioxide  of  iron 
and  alumina  are  precipitated  by  ammonia  (§  161,  4).  ^fl|t  tliey  are 
weighed,  fuse  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  treat  with  water,  an^^  the  solu- 
tion determine  the  iron  volu metrically  ;  the  alumina  is  found  by  difierence. 
In  the  filtrate  from  the  ammonia  precipitate  determine  the  lime,  and,  if 
present,  the  magnesia ;  also  the  soda,  which  is  always  present  in  the 
resiA'ie  in  small  quantity,  according  to  §  209,  4  (p.  561). 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  results/^'ombine  the  iron  with  sulphur  to 

Fo  S,  thf  rest  of  the  sulphur  with  cijlcium,  the  carbonic  acid  with  lime. 

'       ~TPf  tlie  remainder  of  the  lime  1  eq.  !'*  to  be  combined  with  every  3  eq. 

lulphide  erf  calci»nn  to  basic  sulphide!  of  caltaum  8  C«  S,  Ca  0  ;  if  a  small 
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quantity  of  lime  still  remains,  it  may  be  put  down  uncombined,  likewise 
silicic  acid,  alumina,  and  soda,  as  it  is  difficult  to  decide  in  what  form 
these  bodies  are  contained  in  the  residue. 

As  an  example  of  the  arrangement  of  the  results  I  will  adduce  an  analysis 
executed  according  to  the  method  described.* 


Oonstifeaents  of  the  lie    . 


4 


NaO,  go,  . 
N»0,  HO  . 
NaO,  Si O, 
NaO,  ALO, 

NaS  .  .  . 
N»  O,  SO,  . 
NaCl     .     . 


31  -982 
6104 
1-019 
1080 
0-188 
0-216 
0*288 


40-S22 


fSCaS,  CaO    ....  40'726 

CaO,  CO, 10-234 

CaO 0-6W 

FeS 0-916 

Constituents  of  tiie  residue  -[  Si  O, 0  377 

Al^O, 0  671 

NaO 0-641 

Carbon 8-528 

Sand 1-417 


59-026 
99-848 


5.  Chloriiietrt. 

§225. 

The  "  chloride  of  lime,"  or  "  bleaching  powder"  of  commerce,  contains 
hypochlorite  of  lime,  chloride  of  calciiun,  and  hydrate  of  lime.  The 
yi§p  latter  ingredients  are  for  the  most  paxt  combined  with  one  another  to 
naaic  chloride  of  calcium.  In  ireshly  prepared  and  perfectly  normal 
chloride  of  lime,  the  quantities  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  and  chloride  of 
calcium  present  stand  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  their  equivalents. 
When  such  chloride  of  lime  is  brought  into  contact  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  it  contains  is  liberated  in  the  elementary 
form,  in  accordance  with  the  following  equation  : — 

CaO,  C10  +  CaCl  +  2(H0,  SO,)  =  2(CaO,  SO,)  +  2HO  +  2  01. 

On  keeping  chloride  of  lime,  however,  the  proportion  between  hypochlorite 
of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  gradually  changes — the  former  decreases,  the 
latter  increases.  Hence  irom  this  cause  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  original 
difference,  the  commercial  article  is  not  of  imiform  quality,  and  on  treat- 
ment with  acid  gives  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  chlorine. 

Now,  as^^Mralue  of  tliis  article,  which  is  extensively  manufactured  and 
sold,  depen^pKitirely  upon  the  amount  of  chlorine  set  free  on  treatment 
with  acid,  it  was  very  natural  that  chemists  should  endeavor  to  devise 
some  simple  method  of  determining  the  available  amount  of  chlorine  in  any 
given  sample  of  bleaching  powder.  The  various  methods  proposed  with 
the  view  of  effecting  this  object  have  collectively  received  the  nam«;  of 
Chlorimetry. 

The  number  of  chlorimetrical  methods  that  have  been  propos^  is  so 
great,  that  I  cannot  give  all  of  them,  [but  must  confine  myself  to  a  descrip- 

*  The  sample  of  black  ash  was  from  iibib  works  of  F.  Werrg^^^L  Co.^  Haspe. 
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tdon  of  those  which  are  distingaished  either  for  lihe  facility  of  the  process 
or  for  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  or  which  deserve  mention  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  commonly  employed.  In  the  description  of  the 
several  methods,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  their  respective  advan- 
tages and  defects. 

Prepabation  of  the  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Lime. 

The  solution  is  prepared  alike  for  all  methods,  and  this  is  done  best  in 
the  following  manner : — 

Weigh  off  10  grm.,  triturate  ^eij  with  a  little  water,  add  gradually 
more  water,  pour  the  liquid  into  a  Htre  flask,  triturate  the  residue  again 
with  water,  and  rinse  the*  contents  of  the  mortar  carefully  into  the  flask  ; 
fill  the  latter  to  &e  mark,  shake  the  milky  fluid,  and  examine  it  at  once  in 
that  state,  i.e.,  without  allowing  it  to  deposit;  and  every  time,  before 
measuring  off  a  fresh  portion,  shake  again.  The  results  obtained  with  this 
turbid  solution  are  much  more  constant  and  correct  than  when,  as  is 
usually  recommended,  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  deposit,  and  the  experiment 
is  made  with  the  supernatant  clear  portion  ^one.  The  truth  of  this  may 
readily  be  proved  by  making  two  separate  experiments,  one  with  the 
decanted  clear  fluid,  and  the  other  with  the  residuary  turbid  mixture. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  an  experiment  made  in  my  own  laboratory,  the 
decanted  clear  fluid  gave  22*6  of  chlorine,  the  residuary  mixture  25*0,  the 
uniformly  mixed  turbid  solution  24'5. 

1  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  so  prepared  corresponds  to 
O'Ol  grm.  chloride  of  lime. 


f 

Mataci 


A.  Method  of  Gat-Lussac  (slightly  modified)* 

§226. 

Gat-Lussag^s  method  is  based  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  con&ct 
of  chlorine  with  arsenious  acid,  in  presence  of  water,  give  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  arsenic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid : — 

AsO,+  2(i  +  2HO=AsO,  +  2HCL 

One  eq.  arsenious  acid  =  99,  requires  accordingly  2  eq.  chlorine  =  70'92, 
for  its  conversion  into  arsenic  acid ;  or,  in  other  terms,  100  parts  by 
weight  of  chlorine  oxidize  139*6  parts  of  arsenious  add.  Consequently, 
the  amount  of  a  solution  of  chlorine  required  to  convert  a  definite  quantity 
of  arsenious  acid  into  arsenic  acid,  mdicates  at  once  the  amount  of  chlorine 
present  in  that  solution.  The  arsenious  acid  is  best  used  in  solution ;  this 
is  prepared  of  definite  strength  as  follows: — 

a.  Preparation  of  the  Solution  of  Arsenious  Acids  •H 

Dissolve  13*96  grm.  pure  arsenious  aeid  in  solution  of  potassa  or  soda, 
in  a  litre  flask,  dilute  the  solution,  add  hydrochloric  acid  to  strongly  acid 
reaction,  then  fill  up  with  water  to  the  mark,  and  shake ;  10  c.  c.  of  the  solu- 
tion contain  0*1396  of  arsenious  acid,  corresponding  to  0*1  grm.  chlorine. 

h.  The  actual  Analysis, 

Measure  off  with  the  pipette  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid, 
transfer  to  a  beaker,  and  dilute  with  water ;    add  hydrochloric  acid  to 

II.  B  B 
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Strongly  acid  reaction ;  color  the  fluid  blue  with  a  drop  of  solution  of 
sulphate  of  indigo,  and  add  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  made  according 
to  the  directions  of  §  225,  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the 
blue  color  has  nearly  disappeared.  Add  now  another  drop  of  solution  of 
indigo,  and  then  again  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  until  the  fluid  suddenly 
altogether  loses  its  color,  and  on  the  addition  of  a  very  small  drop  of  solu- 
tion of  indigo  is  not  colored  again. 

The  amount  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  used  contained  0*1  grm.  of 
chlorine.  Suppose  40  c.  c.  have  been  used :  as  every  c.  c.  corresponds 
to  0*01  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  percentage  by  weight  of  avaalable 
chlorine  in  the  chloride  of  lime  is  foxmd  by  the  following  proportion : — 

0-40  :  010  : :  100  :  a?;  ir=25; 

or,  by  dividing  1000  by  the  number  of  a  c.  used  of  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime. 

This  method,  indeed,  gives  satisfactory  results ;  but  it  requires  some 
practice  to  hit  the  exact  point  when  the  arsenious  acid  is  fully  converted 
into  arsenic  acid ;  moreover,  the  process  is  liable  to  be  vitiated  by  the 
disengagement  of  a  little  chlorine.  The  latter  defect  becomes  more  serious 
if,  as  commonly  happens,  a  more  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
is  used.    (See  Expt.  No.  99.) 

B.  Penot's  Method.^ 

I  227. 

This  method  also  is  based  upon  the  conversion  of  arsenious  acid  into 
arsenic  acid ;  but  the  conversion  is  effected  in  an  alkaline  solution. 
Iodide  of  potassium  and  starch  paper  is  employed  to  ascertain  the  exact 
point  when  the  reaction  is  completed. 

.    .   a.  Preparation  of  the  Iodide  of  Potassium  and  Starch  Paper, 

The  following  method  is  preferable  to  the  original  one  given  by  Penot  : — 
Stir  3  grm.  of  potato  starch  in  250  c.  c.  of  cold  water,  boil  with  stirring, 
add  a  solution  of  1  grm.  iodide  of  potassium  and  1  grm.  crystallized  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  dilute  to  500  c.  c.    Moisten  strips  of  fine  white  unsized 
paper  with  this  fluid,  and  dry.     Keep  in  a  closed  bottle. 

b.  Preparation  of  the  Solution  of  Arsenious  Acid. 

Dissolve  4*436  grm.  of  pure  arsenious  acid  and  13  grm.  pure  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  600 — 700  c.  c.  water,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  let  the 
solution  cool,  and  then  dilute  to  1  litre.  Each  c.  c.  of  this  solution  contains 
0*004436  grm.  arsenious  acid  which  corresponds  to  1  c.  c.  chlorine  gas 
of  0°  and  760  mm.  atmospheric  pressure.f 

As  ars&^e  of  soda  in  alkaline  solution  is  liable,  when  exposed  to  access 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^td  Industrielle  de  Mulhouse^  1852,  No.  llS.^Dingler's 
Polytech.  Journal,  127,  134. 

f  Penot  gives  the  quantity  of  anenious  acid  as  4*44 ;  but  I  have  corrected  this 
number  to  4*436,  in  accordance  with  the  now  reoeived  eqnivalents  of  the  Babatanoea 
and  specific  gravity  of  chlorine  gas — after  the  followin|f  proportion  : — 
70-92  (2  e<^.  chlorine) :  99  (1  eq.  As  O,)  ::  8*17763  (wcoght  of  1  litre  of  chlorine  gas): «; 
a; =4*436,  %x.  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  which  1  litre  of  chlorine  gaa  oonverta  into 
arsenic  acid. 

lliis  solution  is  arranged  to  suit  the  foreign  method  of  designating  the  strength  of 
chloride  of  lime^-yiz.,  in  chlorimetrical  degrees  (each  degree  repreaents  1  litre  oUorine 


and  a  Iresh  bottle  used  for  every  new  series  of  expemnents.  According 
to  Ft.  Mohr*  the  solution  keeps  unchanged,  if  the  arsenious  acid  and  the 
carbonate  of  soda  are  botli  absolutely  free  from  ozidizable  matters  (sul- 
phide of  arsenic,  sulphide  of  sodium,  nilphite  of  soda). 

c.   The  Process. 

Measure  off,  with  a  pipette,  50  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  225 ;  transfer  to  a  beaker,  and 
from  a  50  c.  c.  burette,  add,  slowly,  and  at  last  drop  bj  drop,  tbe  solution 
of  arsenioUB  acid,  with  constant  stirring,  until  a  drop  of  the  mixture 
produces  no  longer  a  blue-colored  spot  on  the  iodized  paper;  it  is  very 
easy  to  hit  tLe  point  exactly,  as  the  gradually  increasing  faintnesB  of  the 
bine  spots  made  on  the  paper  by  the  fluid  dropped  on  it,  indicates  tlie  ap- 
proaching termination  of  die  reaction,  and  warns  the  operator  to  confine 
the  further  addition  of  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid  to  a  single  drop  at  a 
time.  The  number  of  i  c.  c.  used  indicates  directly  the  number  of  chlori- 
metrical  degreee  (see  note),  as  tlie  following  calculation  shows :  suppose 
you  have  used  40  c.  c.  of  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  then  the  quanti^  of 
chloride  of  lime  used  in  the  experiment  contiuns  40  c.  c  of  chlorine  gas. 
Mow,  the  50  c.  c.  of  solution  employed  correspond  to  0'5  grm.  of  chloride 
of  lime ;  therefore  0*5  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime  contain  40  c.  c.  chlorine  gas, 
therefore  1000  grm.  contain  60000  c.  c.  =  60  litres.  This  method  gives 
very  constant  and  accurate  results,  and  appears  to  be  particularly  well 
snited  for  use  in  manu&cturing  establishments  where  there  is  no  objection,  on 
the  score  of  danger,  to  the  employment  of  arsenious  acid.    (Expt.  No.  99.) 

Fr.  MoHBJ'  has  suggested  a  modification  of  the  foregoing  process.  He 
measures  offa  definite  quantity  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  runs  in 
excess  of  a  standard  solution  of  arsenite  of  soda}  from  a  burette,  i.e.,  until 
a  drop  ceases  to  produce  a  blue  spot  on  iodide  of  potasuum  and  starch 
paper ;  he  then  adds  starch  paste,  and  finally  determines  the  amount  of 
arsenite  added  in  excess  with  standard  iodine  solution.  This  method  gives 
indeed  good  results,  but  will  decidedly  not  supersede  tlie  more  mmple  and 
equally  accurate  method  of  Pehot. 

C.  Otto's  Method. 
£228. 
The  principle  of  this  method  ia  as  follows  :— 

Two  eq.  protosulphate  of  iron,  when  brought  into  contact  with  chlo' 
in  presence  of  water  and  free  sulphuric  acid,  give  1  eq.  aesquisulpha' 
iKm,  and  1  eq.  H  CI,  the  process  consuming  1  eq.  chlorine. 

gM  at  0°  knd  7S0  ton.  preMDre  in  a  kilt^nunme  of  tbs  tabalkiiM).     Tbi* 
yna  proposed  by  Gb;-Liusbo.    Hie  deflTSM  in>T  raadilj  b«  0DDT«rt«d  into  p 
and  Viet  'strtA,  thiu : — A  nmple  of  eblondB  of  lime  of  90°  oontsint  90  x  3 
286-980  grm.  chlorine  in  1000  gnn.  or  !8'GB  io  100;    and  a  sampla 
84 '3  per  cant,  chlorine,  ii  of  107'^°,  for  100  grm.  of  the  inbatance  cratair 
chlonae  ■'.  1000  trnn.  of  the  nbstaoce  oontaiD  S12  grm.  ohiorin^  bu 
chtoriiie~,.}^|„  ntn*  =  107*6  litres  .'.  lOOO  grm.  of  tbe  rabstanoe  o 
lilraa  ohlorine. 

■  Hi«  LehrbDoh  der  Titriimetbode,  2  Aofl.  3.  290.  f  Ibid.  ' 

t  Prepared  by  dinolriDg  1  '9iS  grm.  pare  jtraenioaa  acid  and  20~-'36  [ 

booate  ol  eoda  in  mter  with  genue  biniing^  sad  tben  diluUng  the  Bolut' 
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2  (Fe  O,  S  OJ  +  SO,  +  H  0  +  Cl  =  Fe,  0„  3  S  0,  +  H  CI. 

2  eq.  crystallized  protostdphate  of  iron : — 

2  (Fe  O,  S  0„  H  0  +  6  aq.)  =  278 

correspond  to  35*46  of  chlorine,  or,  in  other  terms,  0*7839  grm.  crystallized 
protosulphate  of  iron  correspond  to  0*1  grm.  chlorine. 

The  protosulphate  of  iron  required  for  these  experiments  is  best  pre- 
pared as  follows : — 

Take  iron  nails,  free  from  rust,  and  dissolve  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
applying  heat  in  the  last  stage  of  the  operation  ;  filter  the  solution,  still 
hot,  into  about  twice  its  volume  of  spirit  of  wine.  The  precipitate  con- 
sists of 

FeO,  S  0,  +  H0  +  6aq. 

Collect  upon  a  filter,  wash  with  spirit  of  wine,  spread  upon  a  sheet  of 
blotting  paper,  and  dry  in  the  air.  When  the  mass  smells  no  longer  of 
spirit  of  wine,  transfer  to  a  bottle  and  keep  this  well  corked.  Instead  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  (p.  90) 
may  be  used.  0*1  grm.  of  chlorine  oxidizes  1*1055  grm.  of  this  double 
sidphate. 

The  Process, 

Dissolve  3*1356  grm.  (4  x  0*7839  grm.)  of  the  precipitated  protosul- 
phate of  iron,  or  4*422  grm.  (4  x  1*1055  grm.)  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  and  ammonia,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
in  water,  to  200  c.  c. ;  take  out,  with  a  pipette,  50  c.  c,  corresponding  to 
0*7839  grm.  protosulphate  of  iron,  or  1*1055  grm.  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  and  ammonia,  dilute  with  150 — 200  c.  c.  water,  add  a  sufliciency  of 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  run  in  from  a  50  c.  c.  burette  the  freshly 
shaken  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  according  to  §  225,  until  the 
protoxide  of  iron  is  completely  converted  into  sesqtuoxide.  To  know  the 
exact  point  when  the  oxidation  is  completed,  place  a  number  of  drops  of  a 
solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  on  a  plate,  and,  when  the  operation 
is  drawing  to  an  end,  apply  some  of  the  mixture  with  a  stirring  rod  to  one 
of  the  drops  on  the  plate,  and  observe  whether  it  produces  a  blue  precipi- 
tate ;  repeat  the  experiment  after  every  fresh  addition  of  two  drops  of  tiie 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  When  the  mixture  no  longer  produces  a  blue 
precipitate  in  the  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  on  the  plate,  read 
off  the  number  of  volumes  used  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  As 
the  amount  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  used  contained  0*1  grm.  of 
chlorine,  the  calcidation  is  made  exactly  as  in  §  226. 

This  method  also  gives  very  satis&ctory  results,  provided  always  that 
the  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  are  perfectly  dry  and  free  from  sesqui- 
oxide. 

Modifications  of  the  preceding  Method. 

1.  Instead  of  the  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  a  solution  of  proto- 
chloride  of  iron,  prepared  by  dissolving  pianoforte  wire  in  hydrochloric 
acid  (according  to  p.  187,  aa),  may  be  used  with  the  best  results.  If 
0*6316  of  pure  metallic  iron,  t.e.,  0*6335  of  fine  pianoforte  wire,  (which 
may  be  assumed  to  contain  99*7  per  cent,  of  iron)  are  dissolved  to  200  a  c., 
the  solution  so  prepared  contains  exactly  the  same  amoimt  of  iron  as 
the  solution  of  protosulphate  above  mentioned — that  is  to  say,  50  c.  c.  of 
it  correspond  to  0*1  grm.  chlorine.     But  as  it  is  inconvenient  to  weigh  o£f 
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a  definite  quantity  of  iron  wire,  the  following  course  may  be  pursued  in 
preference :  weigh  off,  accurately,  about  0*15  grm.,  dissolve,  dilute  the 
solution  to  about  200  c.  c,  oxidize  the  iron  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  225,  and  calculate  the 
chlorine  by  the  proportion 

56  :  35'46  :  :  the  quantity  of  iron  used  :  x; 
the  X  found  corresponds  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  amount  used  of 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.     This  calculation  may  be  dispensed  with 
by  the  application  of  the  following  formida,  in  which  the  carbon  in  the 
pianoforte  wire  is  taken  into  account : — 

Multiply  the  weight  of  the  pianoforte  wire  by  6318,  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime : 
the  result  expresses  the  percentage  of  chlorine  by  weight. 

This  method  gives  very  good  results.  I  have  described  it  here  prin- 
cipally because  it  dispenses  altogether  with  the  use  of  standard  fiuida  It 
is  therefore  particularly  well  adapted  for  occasional  examinations  of  samples 
of  chloride  of  lime,  and  also  by  way  of  control.     (See  Expt.  No.  99.) 

2.  Instead  of  directly  oxidizing  the  protoxide  or  protochloride  of  iron 
by  the  chloride  of  lime,  you  may  also  proceed  as  follows : — ^Weigh  off, 
accurately,  about  0*8  grm.  pianoforte  wire,  dissolve  to  protochloride,  and 
dilute  the  strongly  acid  solution,  to  200  or  300  c.  c. ;  add  slowly,  from  a 
burette,  50  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  of  §  225,  stir  the  fluid  during  the  addition  of  the  chloride  of  lime, 
and  lastly  determine,  by  means  of  bichromate  of  potash  (p.  192),  the  quantity 
of  iron  which  still  remains  unoxidized.  (If  permanganate  be  used  instead  of 
the  bichromate  the  remarks  on  p.  191  must  be  borne  in  mind.)  By  this 
means  the  quantity  of  iron  which  has  been  oxidized  by  the  chloride  of  lime 
is  ascertained,  and  from  this  you  may  calculate,  by  the  formula  given  above, 
the  percentage  of  chlorine  contained  in  the  sample.   The  results  are  accurate. 

D.  Bunsen's  Method. 

Pour  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  according  to 
the  directions  of  §  225  (containing  O'l  chloride  of  lime),  into  a  beaker,  and 
add  about  6  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassimn,  prepared  according 
to  p.  323,  h  (containing  0*6  KI) ;  dilute  the  mixture  with  about  100  c.  c. 
water,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the  liberated  iodine  as 
directed  §  146,  1.  As  1  eq.  iodine  corresponds  to  1  eq.  chlorine,  the  cal- 
culation is  easy.  This  method  gives  excellent  results.  (Compare  Expt. 
No.  99.) 

Instead  of  determining  the  separated  iodine  according  to  §  146,  1,  you 
may  also  of  course  proceed  as  directed  §  146,  2  or  §  146,  8. 


There  are  other  excellent  chlorimetrical  methods.  For  instance,  a 
standard  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  may  be  employed  instead  of 
a  standard  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron  (E.  Davt*).  The  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  is  mixed  with  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the 
mixture  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  imoxidized  remainder 
of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potaissium  is  determined  with  chromate  of  potassa. 
The  reaction  is  complete  when  a  drop  taken  out  and  mixed  with  dilute 
sesquichloride  of  iron  on  a  porcelain  plate,  is  no  longer  colored  blue  or 
green.  The  determination  of  the  excess  of  ferrocyanide  may  be  made 
more  conveniently  with  permanganate.')' 

•  Phil.  Mftg.  (4)  xzi.  214.  f  Zeitaohrift  f.  aoalyt.  Chem.  2,  93. 
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Again,  the  chloride  of  lime  may  be  mixed  witih  excess  of  solution  of 
protochloride  of  iron,  and  the  sesquichloride  formed  may  be  determined 
after  p.  197,  by  means  of  protochloride  of  tin.  Each  eq.  Fe^  CI,  corre- 
sponds to  1  eq.  CI  (2  Fe  CI  +  CI  =  Fe,  CI,).  The  solution  of  iron 
employed  must  of  course  be  free  from  sesquichloride,  or,  if  it  contains  any, 
its  quantity  must  be  determined  (comp.  p.  345^  /3). 

I  cannot  recommend  C.  Nollner's  grayimetric  method  of  valuing 
chloride  of  lime,*  which  is  based  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  by  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  the  determination  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
as  sulphate  of  baryta.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method,  in  a  series  of 
experiments  in  my  own  laboratory,  differed  considerably  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  used,  and  were  altogethei^ 
imsatisfactory.  Knop's  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  this  method')'  were  con- 
sequently wdl  founded. 

6.  Examination  of  black  Oxide  of  Manqanesb. 

§229. 

The  native  black  oxide  of  manganese  (as  also  lihe  regenerated  artificial 
product)  is  a  mixture  of  binoxide  of  manganese  with  lower  oxides  of  that 
metal,  and  with  sesquioxi4e  of  iron,  clay,  &c, ;  it  also  invariably  contains 
moisture,  and  frequently  chemically  combined  water.  Now,  as  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  article  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  binoxide 
(or,  more  correctly  expressed,  of  available  oxygen)  which  it  contains,  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  to 
ascertain  this.  By  "available  oxygen"  we  understand  the  excess  of 
oxygen  contained  in  a  manganese,  over  the  1  eq.  combined  with  the  metal 
to  protoxide ;  upon  treating  the  ore  with  hydrochloric  acid,  an  amoxmt  of 
chlorine  is  obtained  equivalent  to  this  excess  of  oxygen.  This  available 
oxygen  is  always  expressed  in  the  form  of  binoxide  of  manganese.  1  eq. 
corresponds  to  1  eq.  binoxide  of  manganese,  since  MnO,  =  MnO  +  O. 

Some  years  ago  De  Yry^  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion of  drying  the  sample  to  be  analyzed ;  whether  the  sample  is  to  be 
subjected  to  this  operation,  and  in  what  manner  such  an  operation  is  to  be 
carried  out.  Having  since  bestowed  much  time  and  attention  upon  this 
subject,  11  I  can  recommend  the  follpwing  process  as  best  suited  for  prepar- 
ing samples  for  analysis. 

I.  Drying  the  Sample. 

All  analyses  of  manganese  proceed  of  course  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  sample  operated  upon  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  ore.  A  portion 
of  a  tolerably  finely  powdered  average  sample  is  generally  sent  for  analysis 
to  the  chemist ;  in  the  case  of  new  lodes,  however,  a  number  of  samples, 
taken  from  different  parts  of  the  mine,  are  also  occasionally  sent.  If,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  average  composition  of  the  ore  is  to  be  ascertained,  and 
not  simply  that  of  the  several  samples,  the  following  course  must  be 
resorted  to:  crush  the  several  samples  of  the  ore  in  an  iron  mortar 
to  coarse  powder,  and  pass  the  whole  of  this  through  a  rather  coarse  sieve. 
Mix  imiformly,  then  remove  a  sufiiciently  large  portion  of  the  coarse 

*  Annal.  d.  Ghexn.  u.  Phann.  95,  113.  f  Pbarm.  Centralhl,  1855,  656. 

t  Anual.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  61,  249.  ||  Dingler'a  Polyt.  Joura.  135,  277. 
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powder  with  a  spoon,  reduce  it  to  powder  in  a  steel  mortar,  passing  the 
whole  of  this  through  a  fine  sieve.  Mix  the  powder  obtained  by  this 
second  process  of  pulverization  most  intimately  ;  take  about  8 — 10  grm. 
of  it,  and  triturate  this,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  an  agate  mortar,  to 
an  impalpable  powder.  Average  samples  are  generally  already  sufficiently 
fine  to  require  only  the  last  operation. 

As  r^ards  the  temperature  at  which  the  powder  is  to  be  dried,  if  you 
desire  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  moisture  without  disturbing  any  of  the 
water  of  hydration,  the  temperature  adopted  must  be  120*^  (this  is  the 
result  of  my  own  experiments,  see  Expt.  No.  100).  In  this  case  it  is  best  to 
use  the  drying  disk,  described  p.  48  (fig.  39)  ;  the  finely  powdered  sub- 
stance is  placed  in  one  of  the  pans,  and  exposed  to  the  temperature  indi- 
cated, for  an  hour  and  a  half.  But,  as  there  appears  to  be  at  present  an 
almost  universal  understanding  in  the  manganese  trade,  to  limit  die  drying 
temperature  to  100^,  the  fine  powder  is  exposed,  in  a  shallow  copper 
or  brass  pan,  for  6  hours,  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  in  a  water- 
bath  (p.  42,  fig.  29).  In  laboratories  where  it  is  often  necessary  to  dry  a 
number  of  samples  at  the  same  time,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  use  copper 
yessels,  of  the  form  of  rather  fiat  square  boxes,  with  4,  6, 12  or  more,  Httle 
drying  cases  fixed  into  the  side,  separate  firom  each  other,  so  as  to  be  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  except  the  firont,  by  boiling  water  or  steam. 

When  the  samples  have  been  dried  according  to  these  instructions,  they 
are  introduced,  still  hot,  into  glass  tubes  12 — 14  cm.  long,  and  8 — 10  mm. 
wide,  sealed  at  one  end ;  these  tubes  are  then  corked  and  allowed  to  cool. 

In  laboratories  where  whole  series  of  analyses  of  difEerent  ores  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  it  is  advisable  to  number  the  drying  pans  and  glass 
tubes,  and  to  transfer  the  samples  always  firom  the  pan  to  the  tube  of  the 
corresponding  number. 

n.  Determination  of  the  Binoxide  of  Manganese. 

§230. 

Of  the  many  mediods  lihat  have  been  proposed  for  the  valuation  of  man- 
ganese ores,  I  select  three  as  the  most  expeditious  and  accurate.  The  first 
is  more  particularly  adapted  for  technical  purposes. 

A.  Fresenius  atid  Will's  Method,* 

The  principle  upon  which  this  method  is  based  has  been  applied  already 
by  Bebthier  and  Thomson. 

The  following  remarks  will  serve  to  explain  it : — 

a.  If  oxalic  acid  (or  an  oxalate)  is  brought  into  contact  with  binoxide 
of  manganese,  in  presence  of  water  and  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  proto- 
Bulphate  of  manganese  is  formed,  and  carbonic  acid  evolved,  while  the 
oxygen,  which  we  may  assume  to  exist  in  the  binoxide  of  manganese  in 
combination  with  the  protoxide,  combines  with  the  elements  of  tiie  oxalic 
acid,  and  thus  converts  the  latter  into  carbonic  acid. 

MnO,  + S0,  + C,0,  =  Mn  O,  S  0,  + 2  C  O,. 

Each  equivalent  of  available  oxygen  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  each 
1  eq.  binoxide  of  manganese  =  43*5,  gives  2  eq.  carbonic  acid  =  44. 

b.  If  this  process  is  performed  in  a  weighed  apparatus  from  which 
nothing  except  the  evolved  carbonic  acid  can  escape,  and  whichj  at  the 

*  Comp.  the  pamphlet  mentioned,  p.  593,  foot-note. 
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same  time,  permlte  the  complete  expulsion  of  that  acid,  the  dimiiintioQ  of 
weight  will  at  once  show  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  has  escaped, 
and  consequently,  by  a  very  aimple  calculation,  the  quantity  of  binoxide 
contained  in  the  analysed  manganese  ore.  As  44  parts  by  weight  of  car- 
bonic acid  correspond  to  435  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  the  carbonic  acid 
found  need  simply  be  multiplied  by  43'5,  and  the  product  divided  by  44, 
or  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  multiplied  by 
43-5 
44   ' 


Tr=0-9f 


to  find  tbe  corresponding  amount  of  binoxide  of  manganese. 

c.  But  even  this  calculation  may  be  avoided  by  simply  using  in  tlie 
operation,  the  exact  weight  of  ore  which,  if  the  latter  consisted  of  pUTB 
binoxide,  would  give  100  parts  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  number  of  parts  evolved  of  carbonic  acid  expressea,  in  that  case, 
directly  the  number  of  parts  of  binoxide  contained  in  100  parts  of  the 
analysed  ore.  It  results  fi-om  b  that  98-87  ia  the  number  required.  Sup- 
pose the  experiment  is  made  with  0-9887  grm.  of  the  ore,  the  number  of 
centigrammes  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  the  proceas  expresses  directly  the 
percentage  of  binoxide  contained  in  the  analysed  manganese  ore.  Now, 
as  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  0-9887  grm.  of  manganese 
would  be  rather  small  for  accurate  weighing,  it  is  advisable  to  take  a 
multiple  of  this  weight,  and  to  divide  afterwards  the  number  of  centi- 
grammes of  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  this  multiple  weight  by  the  same 
number  by  which  tlie  unit  has  been  multiplied.  The  multiple  which 
anawere  the  purpose  best  for  superior  ores  is  the  triple,  =  2'966 ;  for 
inferior  ores,  I  recommend  the  quadruple,  =3-955,  or  the  quintuple, 
=  4-9435. 

The  analytical  process  is  performed  in  the 
apparatus  illustrated  in  fig.  1G9,  and  which 
has  been  described  already,  p.  297. 

The  flask  A  should  hold,  up  to  the  neck, 
about  120  c.  c. ;  B  about  100  c.  c  The 
latter  is  half  filled  with  sulphuric  acid ;  the 
tube  a  is  closed  at  b  with  a  little  was  ball, 
or  a  very  amall  piece  of  caoutchouc  tubing, 
with  a  short  piece  of  glass  rod  inserted  in 
the  other  end. 

Place  2-966,  or  3-955,  or  4-9435  grm.— 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore — ^in  a 
watch-glass,  and  tare  tlte  latter  most  accu- 
rately on  a  delicate  balance ;  then  remove 
the  weights  from  tbe  watch-glass,  and  re- 
place them  by  manganese  from  the  tube. 
Fig.  189.  '^T  cautiouflly,  witi  the  aid  of  a  gentle 

tap  with  the  finger,  until  the  equilibrium  is 
exactly  restored.  Transfer  the  weighed  sample,  -nith  the  aid  of  a  card,  to 
the  flask  A,  odd  5 — 6  grm.  neutral  oxalate  of  soda,  or  about  7-5  grm. 
neutral  oxalate  of  potasaa,  in  powder,  and  as  much  water  as  will  fill  the  flask 
to  about  one-third.  Insert  the  cork  into  A,  and  tare  the  apparatus 
on  a  strong  but  delicate  balance,  by  means  of  shot,  and  lastly  tinfoil,  not 
placed  directly  on  the  scale,  but  in  an  appropriate  vessel.  The  tare  is  kept 
under  a  glass  bell.    Try  whether  the  apparatus  closes  air-tight  (see  p.  297). 
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Then  make  some  sulphuric  acid  flow  from  B  into  A,  by  applying  suction  to 
d,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube.  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  com- 
mences immediately  in  a  steady  and  imiform  manner.  When  it  begins  to 
slacken,  cause  a  fr^h  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  to  pass  into  A,  and  repeat 
this  until  the  manganese  ore  is  completely  decomposed,  which,  if  the 
sample  has  been  very  finely  pulverized,  requires  at  the  most  about  five 
minutes.  The  complete  decomposition  of  the  analysed  ore  is  indicated,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  cessation  of  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
its  non-renewal  upon  the  influx  of  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  into  A ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  total  disappearance  of  every  trace  of  black 
powder  from  the  bottom  oi  A,* 

Now  cause  some  more  sulphuric  acid  to  pass  from  B  into  A^  to  heat  the 
fluid  in  the  latter,  and  expel  the  last  traces  of  carbonic  acid  therein  dis- 
solved ;  remove  the  wax  stopper,  or  India-rubber  tube,  from  ft,  and  apply 
gentle  suction  to  d  until  the  air  drawn  out  tastes  no  longer  of  carbonic 
acid.  .  Let  the  apparatus  cool  completely  in  the  air,  then  place  it  on  the 
balance,  with  the  tare  on  the  other  scale,  and  restore  equilibrium.  The 
number  of  centigramme  weights  added,  divided  by  3,  4,  or  5,  according  to 
the  multiple  of  0'9887  grm.  used,  expresses  the  percentage  of  binoxide 
contained  in  the  analysed  ore. 

In  experiments  made  with  definite  quantities  of  the  ore,  weighing  in  an 
open  watch-glass  cannot  well  be  avoided,  and  the  dried  manganese  is  thus 
exposed  to  the  chance  of  a  reabsorption  of  water  from  the  air,  which  of 
course  tends  to  interfere,  to  however  so  trifling  an  extent,  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  results.  In  very  precise  experiments,  therefore,  the  best 
way  is  to  analyse  an  indeterminate  quantity  of  the  ore,  and  to  calculate  the 
percentage  as  shown  above.  For  this  purpose,  one  of  the  little  corked 
tubes,  filled  with  the  dry  pulverized  ore,  is  accurately  weighed,  and  about 
3  to  5  grm.  (according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore)  are  transferred  to 
the  flask  A,  By  now  reweighing  the  tube,  the  exact  quantity  of  ore 
in  the  flask  is  ascertained.  To  &cilitate  this  operation,  it  is  advisable  to 
scratch  on  the  tube,  with  a  file,  marks  indicating,  approximately,  the 
various  quantities  which  may  be  required  for  the  analysis,  accordiing  to 
the  quality  of  the  ore. 

With  proper  skill  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  a  good 
balance  and  correct  weights,  this  method  gives  most  accurate  and  corre- 
sponding results,  diflering  in  two  analyses  of  the  same  ore  barely  to  the 
extent  of  0*2  per  cent. 

If  the  results  of  two  assays  differ  by  more  than  0*2  per  cent,  a  third 
experiment  should  be  made.  In  laboratories  where  analyses  of  manganese 
ores  are  matters  of  frequent  occurrence  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  use 
an  aspirator  for  sucking  out  the  carbonic  acid.  In  the  case  of  very  moist 
air,  the  error  which  proceeds  from  the  &ct  that  the  water  in  the  air  drawn 
through  the  apparatus  is  retained,  and  which  is  usually  quite  inconsider- 
able, may  now  be  increased  to  an  important  extent.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, connect  the  end  of  the  tube  h  with  a  chloride  of  calciimi  tube 
during  the  suction. 

Some  ores  of  manganese  contain  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths^  which 
of  course  necessitates  a  modification  of  the  foregoing  process.  To  ascertain 
whether  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  present,  boil  a  sample  of  the 

*  If  tke  manganese  ore  has  been  pnlTerised  in  an  iron  mortar,  a  few  black  gpotB 
(particleB  of  iron  firom  the  mortar)  will  often  remain  perceptible. 
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pulverized  ore  with  water,  and  add  nitric  acid.  If  any  effervescence  takes 
place,  the  process  is  modified  as  follows  (R5hr*)  : — 

After  the  weighed  portion  of  ore  has  been  introduced  into  the  flask  Ay 
treat  it  with  water,  so  that  the  flask  may  be  about  ^  full,  add  a  few  drops 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part,  by  weight,  sulphuric  acid,  to  5  parts 
water)  and  warm  with  agitation,  preferably  in  a  water  bath.  AAer  some 
time  dip  a  rod  in  and  test  whether  the  fluid  possesses  a  strongly  acid 
reaction.  If  it  does  not,  add  more  sulphuric  acid.  As  soon  as  the  whole 
of  the  carbonates  are  decomposed  by  continued  heating  of  the  acidified 
fluid,  completely  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid  with  soda  solution  firee  from 
carbonic  acid,  idlow  to  cool,  add  the  usual  quantity  of  oxalate  of  soda,  and 
proceed  as  above. 

If  you  have  no  soda  solution  free  firom  carbonic  acid  at  hand,  you  may 
place  the  oxalate  of  soda  or  oxalic  add  (about  3  grm.)  in  a  small  tube,  and 
suspend  this  in  the  flask  A  by  means  of  a  thr^d  listened  by  the  cork. 
When  the  apparatus  is  tared  and  you  have  satisfied  yourself  that  it  is 
air-tight  release  the  thread,  and  proceed  as  above. 

Instead  of  determining  the  carbonic  acid  firom  the  decrease  of  weight  of 
the  apparatus,  you  may  also  estimate  it  after  p.  300,  e,  as  Kolbe  recom- 
mends. In  the  decomposition  flask  place  the  ore  and  some  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  add  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  through  the  funnel  tube,  if  neces- 
sary also  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  ore  contains  alkaline  earthy  carbo- 
nates, their  carbonic  acid  may  be  determined  in  a  convenient  manner  by 
this  process,  before  the  oxidation  of  the  oxalic  acid  is  commenced.  Observe 
NOTE,  p.  302. 

B.  BuKSEN^s  Met?ia€L 

Reduce  the  ore  to  the  very  finest  powder,  weigh  off  about  0*4  grm., 
introduce  this  into  the  small  flask  d,  illustrated  in  fig.  67,  p.  260,  and  pour 
pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  over  it ;  conduct  the  process  exactly  as  in 
the  analysis  of  chromates.  Boil  until  the  ore  is  completely  dissolved  and 
all  the  chlorine  expelled,  which  is  effected  in  a  few  minutes.  Each  eq. 
iodine  separated  corresponds  to  1  eq.  chlorine  evolved,  and  accordingly  to 
1  eq.  binoxide  of  manganese. 

In  skilful  hands,  this  method  gives  very  accurate  results.  For  the  solution 
of  the  ore  and  the  absorption  of  the  liberated  chlorine  by  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  I  recommend  the  apparatus  described  p.  315  (fig.  74),  and 
for  the  estimation  of  the  separated  iodine,  the  method  §  146,  3. 

C.  Estimation  of  the  Binoxide  of  Manganese  hy  means  of  Iron, 

Dissolve,  in  a  small  long-necked  flask,  placed  in  a  slanting  position, 
about  1  grm.  pianoforte  wire,  accurately  weighed,  in  moderately  con- 
centrated pure  hydrochloric  acid ;  weigh  off  about  0'6  grm.  of  the  sample 
of  manganese  ore,  in  a  little  tube,  drop  this  into  the  flask,  with  its  contents, 
and  heat  cautiously,  until  the  ore  is  dissolved.  1  eq.  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese converts  2  eq.  of  dissolved  iron  firom  the  state  of  proto-  to  that  of 
sesquichloride.  When  complete  solution  has  taken  place,  dilute  the 
contents  of  the  flaek  with  water,  allow  to  cool,  rinse  into  a  beaker,  and 
determine  the  iron  still  remaining  in  the  state  of  protochloride  with  chro- 
mate  of  potash  (p.  192).  Deduct  this  firom  the  weight  of  the  wire 
employed  in  the  process;   the  difference  expresses  the  quantity  of  iron 

*  Zoitichrift  I  analyt.  Chem.  1,  48. 
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wHich  has  been  conyerted  hj  the  oxygen  of  the 
chloride  to  sesquichloride.*     This  difference  multi] 
gives  the  amount  of  binoxide  in  the  analysed  ore 
carefully  executed,  gives  very  accurate  results, 
excess  of  protochloride  of  iron  with  permangans 
remarks  on  p^e  191. 

The  main  reason  why  this  method  is  less  suii 
than  the  first  lies  in  the  &ct,  that  the  analyst 
smaller  quantities  of  substance.  Hence  to  obtain 
with  those  yielded  by  A,  &r  greater  nicety  in  weigh 
required.  Instead  of  metallic  iron,  weighed  qui 
sulphate  of  iron  (§  228),  or  of  sulphate  of  protoxid 
may  be  used. 

m.  Estimation  of  Moisture  m  M. 

§  231. 

In  the  purchase  and  sale  of  manganese,  a  certau  i 
is  usually  assumed  to  be  present,  and  often  a  p< 
which  the  moisture  must  be  confined.     We  may  L . 
in  estimating  the  moisture  the  same  temperature 
which  the  drying  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
(§  229, 1). 

As  the  amount  of  moisture  in  an  ore  may  be  i 
of  crushing  and  pulverizing,  the  experiment  shoulc 
of  the  mineral  which  has  not  yet  been  subjected  . 
drying  must  be  continued  until  no  further  d  i 
observed;  at  100°,  this  takes  about  6  hours,  i 
1^  houra  If  the  moisture  in  a  manganese  ore  i 
the  spot,  but  in  the  laboratory,  a  fair  average  san  [ 
forwarded  to  the  chemist  in  a  strong,  perfectly  dry 

IV.    Estimation  op  the  Amount  of  Hydeoci  : 

FOR  THE  complete   DECOMPOSITION  OF 

I  232. 

Different  manganese  ores,  containing  the  sai  i 
oxygen,  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  of  bin<  i 
different  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  efieci  i 
solution,  so  as  to  give  an  amoimt  of  chlorine  cc  : 
able  oxygen  in  them ; — thus,  an  ore  consisting  of  i 
of  manganese  and  40  per  cent  of  sand  and  cla  , 
chloric  acid  to  1  eq.  of  available  oxygen ;  whc  ; 
containing  lower  oxides  of  manganese,  sesquioxic 
lime  requires  a  much  larger  proportion  of  hydroc   I 

The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  questio 
the  following  process : — 

Determine  the  strengtK  of  10  c.  c.  of  a  modei    I 
acid  (of,  say,  1*10  sp.  gr.)  by  means  of  solution  * 
ammonia  (§  216).      Warm  10  c.  c.  of  the  sa 

*  In  very  precise  experimeots,  the  weight  of  the  iron 
since  pianoforte  wire  may  always  be  assumed  to  conUin 
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qnantity  (about  1  grm.)  of  the  manganese,  in  a  small  long-necked  flask, 
with  a  glass  tube,  about  3  feet  long,  fitted  into  the  neck.  Fix  the  flask  in 
a  position  that  the  tube  is  directed  obliquely  upwards,  and  then  gently 
heat  the  contents.  As  soon  as  the  manganese  is  decomposed,  apply  a 
somewhat  stronger  heat  for  a  short  time,  to  expel  the  chlorine  which  still 
remains  in  solution;  but  carefully  avoid  continuing  the  application  of 
heat  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  guard 
against  the  slightest  loss  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Let  the  flask  cool,  dilute 
the  contents  with  water,  and  determine  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  remain- 
ing by  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia.  Deduct  the  quantity 
found  from  that  originally  added  ;  the  difference  expresses  the  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid  required  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  manganese  ore. 

7.  Analysis  of  Coimoix  Salt. 

§  233. 

I  select  this  example  to  show  how  to  analyse,  with  accuracy  and 
tolerable  expedition,  salts  which,  with  a  predominant  principal  ingredient, 
contain  small  quantities  of  other  substances. 

a.  Reduce  the  salt  by  trituration  to  a  imiform  powder,  and  put  this  into 
a  stoppered  bottle. 

b.  Weigh  off  10  grm.  of  the  powder,  and  dissolve  in  a  beaker  by 
digestion  with  water ;  filter  the  solution  into  a  J-litre  flask,  and  thoroughly 
wash  the  small  residue  which  generally  remains.  Finally  fill  the  flask  with 
water  up  to  the  mark,  and  shake  the  fluid. 

If  small  white  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime  are  lefl  on  dissolving  the  salt, 
reduce  them  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  add  water,  let  the  mixture  digest  for 
some  time,  decant  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  on  to  a  filter,  triturate  the 
undissolved  deposit  again,  add  water,  &c.,  and  repeat  the  operation  until 
complete  solution  is  effected. 

c.  Ignite  and  weigh  the  dried  insoluble  residue  of  by  and  subject  it  to  a 
qualitative  examination,  more  especially  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  perfectly  free  from  sulphate  of  lime. 

d.  Of  the  solution  b,  measure  off  successively  the  following  quantities : — 

For  e.     50  c.  c.  corresponding  to  1  grm.  of  common  salt. 
„    /.  150  c.  c. 
„    g.  150  c.  c 
„    A.     50  c.  c. 

.  e.  Determine  in  the  50  c.  c.  measured  off,  the  chlorine  as  directed 
§  141,  I.,  a  or  b, 

/.  Determine  in  the  150  c.  c.  measured  off,  the  sulphuric  acid  as  directed 
§  132,  I.,  1. 

g.  Determine  in  the  150  c.  c.  measured  off,  the  lime  and  magnesia  as 
directed  p.  367,  32. 

h.  Mix  the  50  c.  c.  measured  off,  in  a  platinum  dish,  with  about  ^  c.  c. 
of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  proceed  as  directed  §  98,  1 .  The 
neutral  residue  contains  the  sulphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Deduct 
from  this  the  quantity  of  the  two  latter  substances  as  resulting  from  g ;  the 
remainder  is  sulphate  of  soda. 

t.  Determine  in  another  weighed  portion  of  the  salt,  the  water  as  directed 
§  35,  a,  a,  at  the  end. 
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k.  Bromine  and  other  bodies,  of  which  only  very  minute  traces  are 
found  in  common  salt,  are  determined  by  the  methods  described  in  the 
Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters. 

8.  Analysis  of  Gumpowder.* 

§234. 

Gunpowder,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal, 
and,  in  the  ordinary  condition,  invariably  contains  a  smidl  quantity  of 
moisture.  The  analysis  is  frequently  confined  to  the  determination  of 
the  three  constituents  and  the  moisture,  but  not  unoften  the  examination  is 
extended  to  the  nature  of  the  charcoal,  and  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  ash  therein  are  estimated. 

I  shall  proceed  to  give  first,  a  collection  of  methods  by  which  the  several 
constituents  may  be  determined  in  different  portions  of  substance ;  secondly, 
the  process  employed  by  Link,  in  which  all  the  constituents  are  determined 
in  one  and  the  same  quantity  of  powder. 

I  cannot  fix  upon  either  course  as  imquestionably  the  best  for  all  cases, 
but  must  leave  the  analyst  to  choose  that  which  is  most  suitable  to  his 
special  object. 

1.  Process,  in  which  the  several  Constituents  are  determined 
IN  separate  Portions  of  the  Powder. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Moisture. 

Weigh  2 — 3  grm.  of  the  substance  (not  reduced  to  powder)  between  two 
well-fitting  watch-glasses,  and  dry  in  the  desiccator,  or,  at  a  gentle  heat, 
not  exceeding  60^,  till  the  weight  remains  constant.  Or  the  substance  may 
be  weighed  in  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  at  one  end  and  provided  with  an 
ignited  plug  of  asbestos,  and  dried  by  the  transmission  of  a  slow  stream  of 
dry  air ;  comp.  p.  623. 

b.  Determination  of  the  Nitre. 

Place  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  (about  5  grm.)  on  a  filter, 
moistened  with  water ;  saturate  with  water,  and,  after  some  time,  repeatedly 
pour  small  quantities  of  hot  water  upon  it  imtil  the  nitrate  of  potassa  is 
completely  extracted.  Receive  the  first  filtrate  in  a  small  weighed  platinum 
dish,  the  washings  in  a  beaker  or  small  fiaak.  Evaporate  the  contents  of 
the  platinum  dish  cautiously,  adding  the  washings  from  time  to  time,  heat 
the  residue  cautiously  to  incipient  fosion,  and  weigh  it.^  If  the  charcoal 
and  sulphur  are  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  dried  at  100°,  and  the 
increase  in  weight  of  the  filter  +  the  moisture  determined  in  a  (and  cal- 
culated with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  substance  here  taken)  is  deducted 
from  the  substance  employed,  the  remainder  gives  the  nitre  again  by  way 
of  control.  But  I  cannot  recommend  this  latter  proceeding,  as  it  is  not 
only  troublesome  but  also  inexact,  since  the  drying  of  sulphur  at  100°  is 
attended  with  loss. 

♦  As  regaTda  the  detennination  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  gunpowder,  I  refer  to  Heeren's 
paper  on  the  subject,  In  Mittheilungen  dee  GewerbevereinB  flip  Hannover,  1866, 
168—178 ;  Polyt.  CentralbL  1866,  1118. 

+  The  nitrate  of  potassa  may  also  be  estimated  in  an  expeditious  manner,  and  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  technical  puipoees,  by  means  of  a  hydrometer,  which  is  con- 
structed to  indicate  the  percentage  of  this  ingredient  when  floated  m  water  oontaimng 
a  certun  proportion  of  gunpowder  in  solution.  A  method  based  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, proposed  by  Uchatius,  is  given  in  the  Weiner  akad.  Ber.  X.  748 ;  also  Ann.  d. 
Chem.  und  Phann.  88,  896. 
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c.  Determination  of  the  Sulphur. 

a.  By  conversion  into  Sulphuric  Acid  in  the  Wet  Way, 

aa.  Oxidize  2 — 3  grm.  of  the  powder  with  pure  concentrated  nitric 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potash,  the  latter  being  added  in  small  portions,  while 
the  fluid  is  maintained  in  gentle  ebullition.  If  the  operation  is  continued 
long  enough,  it  usually  happens  that  both  the  charcoal  and  sulphur  are 
fully  oxidized,  and  a  clear  solution  is  finally  obtained.  Evaporate  with 
excess  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  water-bath  to  dryness,  filter,  if  un- 
dissolyed  charcoal  should  render  it  necessary,  and  determine  the  sulphuric 
acid  afler  §  132,  L,  1. 

bb>  Boil  about  1  grm.  of  the  powder  in  a  small  flask  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  pure  permanganate  of  potash,  and  add  more  of  the 
latter  from  time  to  time,  till  the  violet  coloration  remains.  The  whole  of 
the  sulphur  and  charcoal  will  now  be  oxidized  to  sulphuric  and  carbonic 
acids  respectively.  Add  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  till  the  separated 
binoxide  of  manganese  is  dissolved  and  tiie  chlorine  is  expelled,  dilute,  and 
precipitate  tiie  sulphuric  acid  witii  chloride  of  barium,  §  132,  L,  1  (Cloez 
and  GuiGKBT*). 

(3.  By  conversion  into  Sulphuric  Acid  in  the  Dry  Way, 

Mix  1  part  (about  1 — 1*5  grm.)  of  the  finely  triturated  powder  with  the 
same  quantity  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  (firee  firom  sulphuric  acid), 
add  1  part  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassa  and  6  parts  of  dry  pure  chloride  of 
sodium ;  mix  most  intimately,  and  heat  the  mixture  in  a  platinum  crucible 
until  the  combustion  is  completed,  which  is  indicated  by  the  white  color 
of  the  mass.  Dissolve  in  water,  acidify  the  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of  bariimi,  §  132, 1.,  1. 
(GaY'Lussac). 

y.  By  Extraction  with  Bisulphide  of  Carbon  and  weighing  the  Sul- 
phur,   See  Line's  process  below. 

d.  Determination  of  the  Charcoal, 

Digest  a  weighed  portion  of  the  powder  repeatedly  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  till  all  sulphur  is  dissolved,  collect  the  charcoal  on  a  filter 
dried  at  100^,  wash  it  first  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
then  with  piure  water,  dry  at  100^,  and  weigh. 

The  charcoal  so  obtained  must,  imder  all  circumstances,  be  tested  for  sul- 
phur by  one  of  the  methods  given  under  c,  a  or  /3,  and  if  occasion  require^  the 
sulphur  must  be  determined  in  an  aliquot  part.  The  charcoal  may  also  be 
examined  as  regards  its  behavior  to  potash  solution  (in  which  "  red  char- 
coal'^f  is  partially  soluble)  and  an  aliquot  part  may  be  subjected  to  elementary  * 
analysis  according  to  §  178.  For  this  latter  purpose  take  a  portion  of  the 
charcoal  dried  at  100^,  and  dry  at  190^  (Weltzien).  If  the  charcoal,  on 
this  second  drying,  suffers  a  diminution  of  weight,  calculate  the  latter  into 
per-cents  of  the  gunpowder,  deduct  it  from  the  charcoal,  and  add  it  to  the 
moisture. 

The  sulphur  cannot  be  completely  extracted  by  bisulphide  of  carbon ; 
comp.  Link's  process.  If  it  is  desired  to  subject  the  charcoal  itself  to 
analysis,  Link's  process  is  particularly  to  be  recommended,  as  the  charcoal 
is  much  less  liable  to  be  fleeted  under  this  method  than  when  subjected 
to  digestion  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

*  Ck>mp.  rand.  46,  1110 ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  75, 175. 
f  Inoompletely  carbonized  wood. 
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2.  Process  in  which  ali,  the  Cohstituests  of  the  Gdmpowdeb  are 

DETERMINED   IK  ONE   PoRTlON  (after  LiNK"). 

Select  a  glass  tube  of  0*9  cm.  bore,  about  10  cm.  fh>in  the  end  draw  it 
out  to  0'2  cm.  bore,  and  cut  it  off,  leaving  about  5  cm,  of  the  narrow  part. 
The  whole  tube  will  thus  be  15  cm.  long.  At  the  junction  of  the  wide 
and  narrow  parts,  place  a  loose  plug  of  ignited  asbestoa,  about  l'5cm.  long. 
Weigh  the  tube,  fill  the  wide  part  with  triturated  gunpowder  (about  3 
grm. )  and  weigh  again.  Now  pass  through  the  tube  a  current  of  perfectly 
dry  air,  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight  (say  for  10  houis) ;  the  loss  indicates 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  triturated  gunpowder.^ 

Now  place  the  tube  (a,  fig. 
170)  by  means  of  the  cork  b 
in  Uie  weighed  flask  c,  which 
should  have  a  cspscity  of  about 
24  c.  c,  and  treat  the  powder 
with  carefully  rectified  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  which  will  run 
through  clear  and  rapidly  into  c. 
As  soon  as  the  little  flask  be- 
comes, by  repetition  of  th  is  wash- 
ing, about  oue-third  fbU,  apply 
heat  to  it  by  means  of  a  water 
bath  of  70  to  80^  and  distil  the 
bisulphide  into  the  dry  receiver 
d.  The  distillate  serrea  for  re- 
peating the  extraction.  After 
8  c.  c.  of  the  fluid  hare  been 
poured  on  the  powder  six  times, 
all  the  sulphur  that  can  be  ex- 
tracted will  hare  been  remored. 
The  sulphur  in  c  is  caatioualv 
heated  just  to  fusion,  the  flask 
is  allowed  to  cool,  any  vapor  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  that  may 
remain  is  removed  by  a  stream 
of  dry   air,    and    the  flask  is 


.A 


The  tube  containing  the  ex- 
hausted powder  is  again  con- 
nected with  the  aspirator,  and 

dry  air   is  drawn  throngh  at  tig.  170, 

1 00°  till  the   weight  remains 

constant,  The  difference  between  the  present  weight  and  the  weight  of 
the  tube  containing  the  dry  unexhausted  powder  repreaente  the  amount  of 
sulphur  extracted,  together  with  the  very  small  quantity  of  water  which 
the  powder  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  gives  up  when  exposed  to 
100°.     This  last  small  quantity  is  found  by  deducting  from  the  said  dif- 

■  Anotl.  d.  Chem.  D.  Fhirm.  100,  G3. 
f  Thia  (jnkDtit;  ii  freqosnUy  Mnwwlwt  grettar  than  tlut  oontainad  in 
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ference  ^e  amount  of  the  inilpliur  found  directly.     It  is  to  be  added  to  the 
moisture  found  at  first 

In  order  to  determine  the  amall  quantit)'  of  Bulphur  atdll  contained  in 
the  exhausted  powder,  shake  out  a  portion  of  the  iatter  (0*5  to  0'7  grm.), 
weigh  the  tube  again,  and  you  wUl  know  the  quantity  that  has  been 
removed,  as  well  as  the  quantity  that  remains.  The  portion  removed  ia 
oxidized  with  aqua  regia,  evaporated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated 
with  chloride  of  barium  ;  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  calculated  into  sulphur, 
and  from  the  latter  again  tlie  quantitr  that  would  have  been  yielded  by 
the  whole  of  the  exhausted  powder  is  calculated.  The  amount  thus 
obtained  (which,  according  to  Likk,  will  be  about  O'l  per  cent.)  is  added 
to  the  sulphur  directly  weighed. 

The  portion  of  exhausted  powder  remaining  in  the  tube  is  now  sub- 
jected^ the  following  processfbr  the  determination  of  the  saltpetre: — Fasten 
the  tube  a,  (fig.  171)  together 
with  the  vessel  d,  by  means  of 
.  the  caoutchouc  connexion  e, 
air-tight  on  the  air-pump  re- 
ceiver b.  Treat  the  contents 
of  a  with  cold  wat«r,  and,  work- 
ing the  machine  very  slowly, 
cause  the  hquid  to  pass,  drop 
by  drop,  into  c.  This  opera- 
tion is  repeated  with  warmer  and 
wanner  water,  the  water  used 
at  the  end  being  as  hot  as  pos- 
sible—  the  vessel  d  is  fiUed 
during  the  process  with  water 
which  correspondH  in  tempera- 
ture with  that  used  for  the  ex- 
haustion.* In  this  mannor 
2  grm.  powder  may  be  perfectly 
fireed  from  nitre  with  18  to 
24  c.  c  water,  and  thus  the 
error  is  avoided  which  is  caused 
by  the  use  of  lai^e  quantities 
of  water,  and  which  proceeds 
from  the  &ct  that  a  decided 
amount  of  organic  matter  ts 
thereby  liable  to  be  taken  up 
from  tJie  charcoal. 
Fig.  I71>  The  solution  of  nitre  is  eva- 

porated to  dryness  in  a  pla- 
tinum crucible,  the  residue  dried  at  120°,  weighed,  and  calculated  with 
reference  to  the  whole  of  the  powder. 

Now  r^se  the  asbestos  plug  a  little,  with  a  platinum  wire,  to  loosen  it, 
and  dry  the  residual  charcoal  at  100°  in  a  stream  of  dry  air.  If  the  weight 
of  the  charcoal  ia  a  little'  more  than  the  weight  of  the  nitre  together  with  the 
charcoal  minus  the  nitre  found  directiy,  this  difference  is  occasioned  by  the 
fiict  that  pure  charcoal  retains  water  more  firmly  than  when  mixed  with 
nitre.  The  small  difference  in  question  (1  or  1'5  mgrm.)  is  hence  to  be 
directed,  none  of  tbe  salt  vill  crTstallize  at  tlia 
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consicrered  as  water  adhering  to  the  charcoal,  and  is  to  be  deducted  from 
the  water  obtained  in  the  elementary  analysis. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  combustion,  mix  the  charcoal  in  the  tube  with  some 
chromate  of  lead,  cut  off  the  drawn-out  part,  mix  the  asbestos  up  with  the 
contents,  till  a  current  of  air  can  freely  pass  over  the  mass,  place  the  whole 
in  a  combustion  tube  filled  in  the  proper  manner  with  oxidized  copper 
turnings,  and  bum  as  usual  with  application  of  a  current  of  oxygen  (§  178). 
The  quantities  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  obtained  (including  the 
small  quantity  of  ash)  are  also,  like  the  nitre,  to  be  calculated  with  reference 
to  the  whole  quantity  of  powder  originally  taken. 

If  it  is  desired  to  correct  the  very  small  error,  which  arises  from  the 
feet  that  powder  attracts  a  little  moisture  on  trituration,  dry  a  fresh  portion 
of  the  untriturated  powder  in  the  manner  described  above,  and  by  the  help 
of  the  number  so  obtained,  calculate  the  quantity  of  the  original  gunpowder 
contained  in  triturated  powder.  Suppose  the  original  granulated  powder 
yielded  0*5  water,  and  contained  therefore  99*5  dry  powder,  the  weight  of 
the  dried  triturated  powder  is  therefore  to  be  increased  in  the  proportion 
of  99*5  :  100,  and  you  will  have  the  quantity  of  granulated  powder  equi- 
valent to  it,  i.e.j  the  true  weight  of  the  gunpowder  employed. 


9.  Analysis  op  Native  and,  more  particularly,  of  mixed  Silicates.* 

§235. 

The  analysis  of  silicates  which  are  completely  decomposed  by  acids  has 
been  described  in  §  140,  II.,  a ;  and  that  of  silicates  which  are  not  decom- 
posed by  acids,  in  §  140,  II.,  h,  I  have  therefore  here  only  to  add  a  iew 
remarks  respecting  the  examination  of  mixed  silicates,  i.e.  of  such  as  are 
composed  of  silicates  of  the  two  classes  (phonolites,  clay-slates,  basalts, 
meteoric  stones,  &c.). 

After  the  silicate  has  been  very  finely  pulverized  and  dried  at  100®,  it 
is  usually  treated  for  some  time,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  moderately  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  the 
residue  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  water  added,  and  the  solution 
filtered ;  it  is  often  preferable,  however,  to  digest  the  powder  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (of  about  15  per  cent.)  for  some  days  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  then  at  once  filter  the  solution.  Which  of  the  two  ways  it  is  advisable 
to  adopt,  and  indeed  whether  the  method  here  described  (which  was  first 
employed  by  Chr.  Gmelin  in  the  analysis  of  phonolites),  may  be  resorted 
to,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  mixed  minerals.  The  more  readily 
decomposable  the  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  mixture  is,  and  the 
less  readily  decomposable  the  other,  the  more  constant  the  proportion 
between  the  imdissolved  and  the  dissolved  part  is  found  to  remain  in  dif- 
ferent experiments ;  in  other  words,  the  less  the  undissolved  part  is  affected 
by  further  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  more  safely  may  this 
method  of  decomposition  be  resorted  to. 

The  process  gives  : — 

a.  A  hydrochloric  acid  solution^  containing,  besides  a  little  silicic  acid, 
the  bases  of  the  decomposed  silicate  in  the  form  of  metallic  chlorides, 
which  are  separated  and  determined  by  the  proper  methods. 

*  Gomp.  Qual.  Anal.  §§  205-20S.  The  qaanUtative  analysis  must  always  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  minute  and  comprehensive  qualitative  analysis. 

II.  S  S 
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h.  An  insoluble  residue^  which  contains,  besides  the  tmdecomposed 
silicAte,  the  separated  silicic  acid  of  the  decomposed  silicate. 

After  the  latter  has  been  well  washed  with  water,  to  which  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added,  transfer  it,  still  moist,  in  small  portions 
at  a  time,  to  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (free  from  silicic  acid) 
contained  in  a  platinum  dish ;  boil  for  some  time,  and  filter  ofiT  each  time, 
still  very  hot,  through  a  weighed  filter.  Finally  rinse  the  last  particles  of 
the  residue  .which  still  adhere  to  the  filter  completely  into  the  dish,  and 
proceed  as  befee.  Should  this  operation  not  fully  succeed,  dry  and  in- 
cinerate the  filter,  transfer  the  ash  to  the  platinum  dish,  and  boil  repeatedly 
with  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  till  a  few  drops  of  the  fiuid  finally 
passing  through  the  filter  remain  clear  on  warming  with  excess  of  chloride  of 
ammonimn.  Wash  the  residue,  first  with  hot  water,  then — ^to  insure  the 
removal  of  every  trace  of  carbonate  ot^soda  which  may  still  adhere  to  it — 
with  water  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  again  with 
pure  water.     Collect  the  washings  in  a  separate  ^cessel  (H.  Rose). 

Acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  in  it 
the  silicic  acid  which  belongs  to  the  silicate  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.  Dry  the  undissolved  silicate  at  100°,  and 
weigh.  The  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  dissolved  silicate.  Treat 
the  undissolved  silicate  exactly  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  h. 

Silicates  dried  at  100°  occasionally  contain  water.  This  is  determined 
by  taking  a  weighed  portion  of  the  mixed  silicate  dried  at  100°  and  igniting 
in  a  plKlSnum  crucible,  or — ^in  presence  of  carbon  or  protoxide  of  iron — in 
a  tube,  through  which  a  stream  of  dry  air  is  drawn,  flie  moisture  expelled 
from  the  substance  being  retained  by  a  weighed  chloride  of  calcium  tube. 
To  ascertain  whether  the  water  thus  expelled  proceeds  from  the  silicate 
decomposable  by  hydrochloric  acid,  or  from  that  which  hydrochloric  acid 
fails  to  decompose,  a  sample  of  the  latter,  dried  at  100°,  is  also  ignited  in 
the  same  manner.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  mixed  silicate  under  exami- 
nation consists  of  50  per  cent,  of  silicate  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  50  per  cent,  of  silicate  which  hydrochloric  acid  fails  to  decompose ; 
and  that  the  latter  contains  47  parts  of  anhydrous  substance,  and  3  parts  of 
water ;  the  determination  of  the  water  would  give,  for  the  mixed  silicate 
3  per  cent.,  for  the  portion  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  6  per 
cent.  Now,  as  3  bears  the  same  proportion  to  6  as  the  undecomposed 
silicate  (50  per  cent.)  bears  to  the  mixed  silicate  (100  per  cent.),  it  is  clear 
that  the  silicate  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  gives  no  water  upon 
ignition. 

If  the  escaping  aqueous  vapors  manifest  acid  reaction,  owing  to  dis- 
engagement of  hydrochloric  acid  or  fluoride  of  silicon,  mix  the  substance 
with  6  parts  of  finely  triturated  recently  ignited  oxide  of  lead,  in  a  small 
retort,  weigh,  ignite,  and  weigh  again.  If  the  water  passing  over  still 
manifests  acid  reaction,  connect  the  retort  with  a  small  receiver  containing 
water,  and  determine  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid  in  the  latter,  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  process.  According  to  Sainte-Claire  Devi;-le  and  FouQU^,* 
by  properly  conducting  the  ignition  the  water  may  usually  be  expellfed 
free  from  combinations  of  fluorine,  since  the  latter  require  a  far  higher 
temperature  for  expulsion  than  the  former  require*.  Afler  the  water  has 
been  driven  off  the  fluorine  is  then  expelled  by  stronger  ignition,  either  as 
alkaline  metallic  fluoride  or  as  fluoride  of  silicon.  .  ^ 

The  undecomposed  part  of  a  mixed  silicate  occasionally  contains  car^ 

*  Cornpt.  rend.  38,  817 ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  62,  78. 
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bonaceaus  organic  mattery  in  which  case  it  is  the  safest  way  to  treat  an 
aliquot  part  of  it  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  and  weigh  the  carbonic  acid 
produced  (§  178).  According  to  Delesse  traces  of  nitrogen  are  almost 
invariably  present  in  the  organic  matter  contained  in  silicates. 

Silicates  often  contain  admixtures  of  other  minerals  (magnetite,  py- 
rites, apatite,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c,)  which  may  sometimes  be  detected 
by  the  naked  eye  or  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  It  would  be 
rather  a  difficult  undertaking  to  devise  a  generaUy  Applicable  method  for 
cases  of  this  description;  I  therefore  simply  remart  uiat  irE  occasionally 
found  advantageous  to  treat  the  substance  fir^  with  acetic  acid,  before 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  Jbis  will  more  especially 
effect,  without  the  least  difficulty,  the  separation  of  the  carbonates  of  the 
alkaline  earths.  As  examp]^  of  complete  examinations  of  this  kind  I 
may  cite  some  analyses  by  DoLLPusiT  Imd  Neubaueb,*  which  were  made  in 
my  laboratory. 

If  sulphides  are  present,  determine  the  sulphui'  by  one  of  the  methods 
given  §  148,  II.,  A.,^  or  by  the  method  of  Carius  (p.  500).  As  regards 
the  methods  in  the  wet  way,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  baryta, 
strontia,  or  lead  is  present,  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  produced 
remains  in  the  insoluble  residue ;  on  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonate  and 
nitrate  this  is  not  the  case.  If,  besides  sulphide,  a  sulphate  is  present, 
determine  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  latter,  by  boiling  a  separate  portion  of 
the  substance  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  for  a  long 
time,  filtering,  acidifying  the  filtrate,  and  precipitating  with  chloride  of 
barium.  The  sulphuric  acid  thus  obtained  is  deducted  from  the  quantity 
obtained  afler  treatment  with  oxidizing  agents,  and  the  remainder  corre- 
sponds with  the  sulphur  in  the  sulphide. 

The  protoxide  of  iron  may  be  conveniently  determined  by  treating  a 
portion  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  (p.  308), 
and  measuring  by  means  of  chromate  or  permanganate  of  potash  or  proto- 
chloride  of  tin. 

If  silicates  contain  small  quantities  of  titanic  acid,  as  is  very  frequently 
the  case,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overlook  this  admixture.  If  the  silicic 
acid  has  been  separated  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid — whether 
preceded  or  not  by  decomposition  with  carbonated  alkali — and  the  evapora- 
tion has  been  effected  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  dry  mass  has  been 
treated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  titanic  acid,  or 
at  least  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  found  in  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution. 

The  separated  silica  may  be  tested  for  titanic  acid,  as  follows : — Treat  in 
a  platinum  dish  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  little  stdphuric  acid,  evapo- 
rate, fuse  the  residue  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  dissolve  in  cold  water,  filter 
if  necessary,  and  separate  the  titanic  acid  from  the  sulphuric  acid  solution 
by  the  method  given  §  107. 

As  regards  the  iStanic  acid  contained  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
filtered  from  the  sUicic  acid,  it  is  precipitated  with  the  sesquioxide  of  ii'on 
and  alumina,  when  ammonia  is  added  (§  161, 4).  In  this  precipitate  it  may 
be  determined  either  (a)  by  igniting  the  precipitate  in  hydrogen,  extracting 
the  reduced  iron  by  digestion  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  fusing  the 
residue  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  taking  up  with  cold  water,  and  precipi- 
tatifljg  the  titanic  acid  by  boiling  (§  107)  or  (b)  by  fusing  the  precipitate 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cheni.  65,  199. 
t  The  methods  in  the  wet  way  would  as  a  rule  be  preferable. 

SS2 
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at  once  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  dissolving  in  cold  water,  neutralizing  the 
solution  as  nearly  as  possible  with  carbonate  of  soda,  diluting  with  water, 
so  that  not  more  than  0*1  grm.  of  the  oxides  may  be  contained  in  50  c.  c, 
adding  to  the  cold  solution  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  slight  excess,  waiting 
till  the  fluid,  which  was  at  first  violet,  has  become  quite  colorless,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  reduced,  boiling  till  sul- 
phurous acid  ceases  to  be  disengaged,  filtering,  washing  the  precipitate 
with  boiling  water,  drying,  gently  igniting  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible, 
to  expel  sulphur,  then  taking  the  lid  off  and  increasing  the  heat;  we 
thus  obtain  the  alumina  (Chancel*)  and  the  titanic  acid  (A.  STROMEYERf ) 
together,  free  fi:om  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  they  are  separated  by  the  method 
above  given. 

The  following  process  for  analysing  clay  differs  in  some  respects  from 
the  foregoing  method. 

•  10.  Analysis  of  Clays. 

§236. 

The  several  varieties  of  clay,  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  felspar 
and  other  similar  silicates,  consist  commonly  of  a  mixtui-e  of  true  clay 
with  quartz-  or  felspar-sand,  and  often  contain  also  separated  silicic  acid, 
which  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

With  regard  to  the  various  technical  uses  of  the  material  in  question,  it 
is  a  matter  of  importance  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  constituents  that  can 
be  separated  by  mechanical  means.  Hence  it  is  judicious  to  make  a 
mechanical  analysis  before  proceeding  to  the  chemical  analysis. J 

A.  Mechanical  Analysis. 

By  the  aid  of  the  mechanical  analysis  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
quantities  of  the  coarse  sand,  the  impalpable  sand  and  the  true  clay  which 
form  the  constituents  of  natural  clay. 

The  process  is  effected  with  the  aid  of  the  elutriating  apparatus  recom- 
mended by'FR.  Schulze||  for  the  mechanical  analysis  of  soils.  It  requires 
accordingly  : — 

a.  A  glass  of  the  form  of  a  champagne  glass,  20  cm.  deep,  and  7  cm.  in 
diameter  at  the  mouth,  on  which  a  brass  ring  is  cemented,  1 5  mm.  broad, 
witli  a  tube  slightly  inclined  downward,  proceeding  from  its  side. 

b,  A  funnel  tube;  the  diameter  of  the  funnel  should  be  5  cm.,  the 
tube  sliould  be  40  cm.  long,  and  about  7  mm.  in  diameter.  It  is  drawn 
out  at  the  point  so  that  the  mouth  may  be  only  1*5  mm.  in  diameter. 

c.  A  vessel  of,  at  least,  10  litres  capacity,  filled  with  water.  The  best 
material  for  this  vessel  is  sheet  zinc ;  it  should  have  an  aperture  at  the  top 
for  pouring  in  the  water,  and  a  lateral  opening  at  the  bottom  with  stop- 
cock. It  is  placed  upon  a  support,  movable  up  and  down.  The  funnel 
tube  is  suspended  from  the  cock  by  means  of  a  small  cord,  so  that 
the  mouth  may  be  in  or  directly  above  the  fimnel. 

d,  A  dish,  or  large  beaker,  to  receive  the  fluid  running  from  the  dis- 
charge tube. 

Crush  30  grm.  of  the  air-dried  clay  under  examination  ;    transfer  to  a 

♦  Compt  rend.  46,  987 ;  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  108,  237. 
f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  113,  127. 
t  Compare  my  Untersachung  der  wichtigsten  naBsauischen  Thone,  Journ.  f.  prakt. 
Chem.  57,  C5. 

II  JouiD.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  i7,  241. 


tlie  component  pnrta  of  the  clay.  Allow  the  boiled  mass  to  cool,  and, 
ivhea  cold,  wash  the  contcnta  of  the  dish  iato  the  elutriating  glass  (a)  ; 
open  the  cock  of  the  vessel  c  a  little,  and  insert  the  funnel  tube,  with  tta 
jet  of  water  issuing  from  it,  into  a,  taking  care  to  have  the  point  of  the 
tube  a  few  n^illimetres  above  the  deepest  part  of  the  glass,  which  axstj  be 
effected  either  by  lowering  the  support  of  the  vessel  C,  or  by  placiDg  the 
elutriating  gloss  higher.  Itegulate  the  cock  so  that  the  wat^  always  fills 
the  funnel  about  half;  under  these  circumstances  the  pTessure  of  the 
water,  i.e.,  the  difference  of  level  in  llie  elutriating  glass  and  the  funnel 
tube  is  about  20  cm. 

By  the  force  of  the  jet  of  water  the  particles  of  clay  are  impetuously 
stirred  up ;  but  only  die  finer  of  them  are  thrown  up  sufficiently  high  to 
reach  the  lateral  opening  at  the  t«p  of  the  glass,  and  thus  to  be  carried  off 
through  the  dischai^e  tube,  and  conveyed  into  the  dish  or  beaker  {d) ; 
the  coarse  sand  remains  in  the  elutriating  glass.  When  the  'water  runa  off 
almoet  clear  from  the  discharge  tube,  shut  the  cock,  remove  the  elutriating 
glass,  and  rapidly  decant  the  still  somewhat  turbid  liquid  above  the  coarse 
sand  into  the  dish ;  then  rinse  the  deposited  sand  with  the  aid  of  a 
washing  bottle  with  jet  directed  upward,  into  a  small  dish,  dry,  ignite,  and 
weigh. 

Allow  the  turbid  fluid  in  the  diah  or  beaker  to  settle  for  at  least  6 
hours ;  then  decant  the  clear  or  still  turbid  supernatant  fluid,  wash  the 
deposit,  which  is  now  sure  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  fine  sand,  into  the 
elutriating  glass,  and  repeat  the  process  of  elutriation,  restricting  the  flow 
of  water  from  the  vessel  c  to  a  mere  dropping  on  to  the  side  of  the  fiinnel, 
so  that  the  column  of  water  in  the  fiinnel  tube  stands  only  about  3  cm. 
higher  than  in  the  elutriating  glass ;  continue  this  operation  imtij  the 
water  passing  off  through  the  discharge  tube  is  quite  clear,  which  generally 
takes  3  or  4  hours.  Proceed  with  the  residual  fine  sand  as  with  the  coarse 
sand  above. 

Determine  now  the  water  in  another  weighed  portion  of  the  air-dried 
clay,  by  long  ignition,  and  then  find  the  amount  of  the  very  finest  particles 
separable  by  ehitriation  (the  clay  proper)  from  the  difference. 

The  following  analyses  of  mine  may  be  quoted  as  esamplea  of  the  residta 
yielded  by  this  method : — 

Clay  from  Hilbcbaid.      CU;  from  EbershAhii. 
Coarse  sand     .     .     .     24-68     .     .     .       6-66 
Fine  sand  .     .     .     .     1129     .     .     .       966 

Clay 57-82     .     .     .     74-82 

Water 6-21     .     .     .       8  86 

lOOOO  10000 

B.   Chemical  Analysis. 
First  Method. 
a.  Triturate  the  clay  as  finely  as  posiwble,  dry  a  weighed  sample  for 
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evaporate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid,  until  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  acid  is  expelled ;  then 
dilute  with  water,  mix  with  pure  carbonate  of  baryta  in  excess,  and  let  the 
mixture  digest  for  24  hours  in  the  cold,  with  repeated  stirring ;  filter,  and 
wash  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  hydrate  of  almnina,  a  little  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  baryta,  first  by  decantation,  then  on 
the  filter.  Dissolve  the  washed  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipi- 
tate the  baryta  by  sulphiuric  acid,  filter,  wash,  add  the  washings  to 
the  filtrate,  and  divide  the  latter  into  two  equal  portions,  a  and  /3. 

a.  Precipitate  with  ammonia,  allow  to  stand  for  some  time  in  a 
warm  place,  then  filter ;    dry  and  ignite  the  precipitate,  finally 
by  means  of  the  blast  gas-lamp.     Weigh  the  ignited  precipitate, 
and  multiply  the  weight  by  2.      The  result  is  alumina  +  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron.* 
^.  Concentrate,  and  determine  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  proto- 
chloride  of  tin  (p.  197),  or  mix  with  tartaric  acid,  ammonia,  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  estimate  the  iron  as  sulphide  (p.  195). 
The  sesquioxide  obtained,  or  calculated  from  the  sulphide,  is  to 
be  multiplied  by  2. 
The  alumina  =  the  result  of  a,  minus  the  result  of  /3,  and  (in  the  event 
of  such  being  found)  mimts  the  small  quantities  of  titanic  and  silicic  acids 
which  were  obtained  in  a,  and  which  of  course  are  to  be  first  multiplied 
by  2. 

Mix  the  fiuid  filtered  from  the  precipitate  produced  by  carbonate  of 
baryta,  without  previous  concentration,  cautiously  with  sulphuric  acid, 
filter  off  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  wash  until  the  washings  are  quite  firee 
from  sulphuric  acid.  Concentrate  the  filtrate,  but  not  sufiSciently  to  cause 
separation  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  then  separate  the  lime  and  magnesia  aa 
directed  §  154,  6  (32). 

c.  Treat  1  or  2  grm.  of  the  clay  dried  at  100°,  with  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  either  with  strong  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  (p.  306,  cui),  or  with 
hydrofluoric  gas  (p.  306,  bb),  or  with  fluoride  of  ammonium  (H.  RosEf). 
To  effect  the  decomposition  with  the  latter  reagent,  warm  the  finely 
triturated  clay  in  a  platinum  dish  with  six  times  its  quantity  of  the  salt, 
and  some  water  at  first  gently,  increase  the  heat  gradually  to  low  redness 
(but  not  above),  and  continue  the  ignition  till  no  more  fumes  are  evolved. 
Treat  the  residue  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Whichever  way  the  sulphates  have  heen  prepared,  they  are  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  anything  remains  undissolved,  allow  to  settle, 
pour  off  the  clear  fluid  as  far  as  possible,  and  subject  the  residue  to  a  fresh 
treatment  with  hydrofluoric  acid  or  fluoride  of  ammonium.  To  the  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  add  cautiously  chloride  of  barium  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  forms,  then — without  filtering— carbonate  of  ammonia  and  some 
ammonia.  Let  the  precipitate  deposit  in  the  cold  ;  filter,  wash,  evaporate 
the  filtrate,  ignite  the  residue  to  expel  the  ammonia  salts,  and  then  proceed 
to  determine  the  alkalies  in  the  fluid,  which  still  contains  magnesia  and 
lime,  as  directed  p.  362,  16- 

d.  Determine  the  water,  in  a  weighed  sample  of  the  clay  dried  at  100°, 

*  If  this  precipitate  is  treated  after  the  method  described  pp.  627-8,  the  greater  por- 
tion  of  the  titanic  acid  that  may  be  present  will  be  found.  Should  an  insoluble  residue 
remain  on  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potash  and  treatment  with  water,  the  same  consists 
of  silicic  acid.  * 

t  Pogg.  Annal.  108,  20. 
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by  long-continued  ignition  in  a  platinum  crucible.  (The  loss  of  weight 
shows  the  amount  of  water  present  in  a  state  of  combination ;  but  the 
result  is  generally  a  little  too  high,  as  many  varieties  of  clay  contain  traces 
of  organic  matter,  which  are  decomposed  by  ignition ;  and  many  evolve 
also  trifling  quantities  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  Comp.  my  memoir, 
alluded  to  at  the  conmiencement  of  this  §.) 

The  foregoing  processes  give  the  gross  composition  of  the  clay.  To 
ascertain  also  how  much  of  the  silicic  acid  found  exists  in  combination 
with  the  bases  of  the  clay  (A),  how  much  as  hydrated  acid  (B),  and  how 
much  as  quartz  sand,  or  as  a  silicate  present  in  form  of  sand*  (C),  the  fol- 
lowing processes  are  required. 

e.  Heat  a  third  portion  (1 — 2  grm.)  of  the  clay  dried  at  100°,  with  an 
excess  of  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  a  little  water  has  been  added, 
for  8  or  10  hours,  finally  expelling  the  acid.  Allow  to  cool,  add  water, 
wash  the  undissolved  residue  (A  +  B  +  sand),  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  ;  then 
treat  with  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  as  directed  §  235,  b. 
Filter  off  the  undissolved  sand,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh.  By  subtracting 
this  from  the  total  residue  first  obtained  you  wiD  have  A  +  B.  If  the  weight 
of  the  first  residue  is  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  silicic  acid  found  in 
by  the  sand  is  pure  quartz  sand  ;  but  if  it  is  greater,  the  sand  is  not  pure 
quartz  sand,  but  consists  of  the  more  or  less  sandy  powder  of  a  silicate, 
e.g.  J  felspar  sand  ;  in  the  latter  case,  C  is  foimd  by  subtracting  A  +  B  from 
the  total  quantity  of  the  silicic  acid.  If  you  desire  to  know  the  nature  of 
the  sandy  silicate,  a  special  analysis  must  be  made  of  the  separated  sand. 

/.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  silicic  acid  which  a  boiling  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  will  remove  from  the  clay  (B),  and  which  may  be 
assumed  to  be  present  as  hydrated  silicic  acid,  boil  a  somewhat  large 
weighed  portion  of  the  sample,  dried  at  100*,  repeatedly  with  the  solution 
in  question,  and  determine  the  silicic  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  evaporation 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Finally,  A  =  (A  +  B)— B. 

Second  Method. 

The  analysis  of  clays  composed  of  quartz  sand,  and  of  clay  readily  de- 
composed by  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  effected  by  the  following  much  less 
complicated  method : — 

a.  Preparation  for  analysiy^^drying,  and  estislation  of  water,  the  same  as 
in  the  first  method. 

b.  Decompose  about  2  grm.  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  e  of  the  first 
method ;  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  evaporation, 
dilute  with  water,  and  filter  off  the  silicic  acid  and  sand  ;  weigh  ;  separate 
the  silicic  acid  from  the  sand  by  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  finally 
determine  the  weight  of  the  sand. 

c.  Add  to  the  filtrate  of  ft,  cautiously,  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  taking 
care  to  avoid  a  notable  excess ;  after  several  hours,  filter  off  the  sulphate 
of  lead,  wash,  add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate,  then  remove  from  the  latter 
the  last  trace  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate, 
finally  in  a  small  dish,  and  treat  the  residue  as  directed  §  161,  5  (117)* 
As  clay  rarely  contains  weighable  traces  of  manganese,  this  method  (117) 
is  reduced  to  a  few  simple  operations. 

*  Felspar  sand,  for  instance. 
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11.  Analysis  of  Limestones,  Dolomites,  Marls,  &c. 

As  the  minerals  containing  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia 
play  a  verj  important  part  in  manufactures  and  agriculture,  the  chemist  is 
often  called  upon  to  analyse  them.  The  analytical  process  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  different  object  in  view.  For  technical  purposes,  it  is  sufficient 
to  determine  the  principal  constituents,  the  geologist  takes  an  interest  also 
in  the  matter  present  in  smaller  proportions;  whilst  the  agricultural 
chemist  seeks  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  constituents,  but  also  of  the 
state  of  solubility,  in  different  menstrua,  in  which  they  are  severally 
present. 

I  will  give,  in  the  first  place,  a  process  for  effecting  a  complete  and 
accurate  analysis;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  volumetric  methods 
by  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  (and  the  carbonate  of  magnesia)  may  be 
determined.  An  accurate  qualitative  examination  should  always  precede 
the  quantitative  analysis. 

A.  Method  of  effectino  the  Complete  Analysis. 

§  237. 

a.  Reduce  a  large  piece  of  the  mineral  to  powder,  mix  this  imiformly, 
and  dry  at  100°. 

h.  Treat  about  2  grm.,  in  a  covered  beaker,  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  in  excess,  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish, 
moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  with  water,  filter  on  a 
dried  and  weighed  filter,  wash  the  insoluble  residue,  dry  at  100°,  and 
weigh.  It  generally  consists  of  separated  silicic  acidj  clat/y  and  sand : 
but  it  often  contains  also  humus-like  matter.  Opportunity  will  be  afforded 
in  g  for  examining  this  residue. 

c.  Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  chlorine  water,  then  with 
ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  at  rest  for  some  time, 
in  a  covered  vessel,  at  a  gentle  heat.  Filter  off  the  precipitate,  which  contains 
— besides  the  hydrates  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  and 
alumina — the  phosphoric  acid  which  the  analyzed  compound  may  contain, 
and,  moreover,  invariably  traces  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  wash  slightly,  and 
redissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  heat  the  solution,  add  chlorine  water,  and 
then  precipitate  again  with  ammonia ;  filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash,  dry, 
ignite,  and  weigh. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  several  components  of  the  precipitate,  viz., 
sesquioxide  of  iron^  protosesquioxide  of  manganese^  alumina,  and  phosphoric 
acid,  opportunity  will  be  afforded  in  g, 

d.  Unite  the  fluids  filtered  from  the  first  and  second  precipitates  pro- 
duced by  ammonia,  and  determine  the  lime  and  magnesia  as  directed  §  154, 

6  (32). 

e.  li*  the  limestone  dried  at  100°  still  gives  water  upon  ignition,  this  is 
estimated  best  as  directed  §  36. 

/.  If  the  limestone  contains  no  other  volatile  constituents  besides  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  ignite  with  fused  borax  (p.  297,  c),  and  subtract  from 
the  loss  of  weight  suffered,  the  water  foimd  in  e ;  the  difference  is  the  car- 
bonic acid.  If  this  method  is  inapplicable,  determine  the  carbonic  acid  as 
directed  p.  298,  bb,  or,  more  accurately,  as  on  p.  300,  e, 

B,  To  effect  the  estimation  of  the  constituents  present  in  smaller  pro- 
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portion,  as  well  as  the  analysis  of  the  residue  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia,  dissolve  20 — 50  grm. 
of  the  mineral  in  hydrochloric  acid.  As  the  evaporation  to  dryness  of 
large  quantities  of  iluid  is  always  a  tedious  operation,  gently  heat  the 
solution  for  some  time,  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid ;  then  filter  through  a 
weighed  filter  into  a  litre  flask,  wash  the  residue,  dry,  and  weigh  it. 
(The  weight  will  not  quite  agree  with  that  of  the  residue  in  5,  as  the 
latter  contains  also  that  part  of  the  silicic  acid  which  here  still  remains  in 
solution.) 

a.  Analysis  of  the  insoluble  Residue. 

aa.  Treat  a  portion  with  boiling  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
(§  235,  h\  and  separate  the  silicic  acid  from  the  solution  (§  140,  II.,  a) ;  this 
process  gives  the  quantity  of  that  portion  of  the  silicic  acid  contained  in  the 
residue,  which  is  soluble  in  alkalies. 

bb.  Treat  another  portion,  by  the  usual  process  for  silicates  (§  140, 11.,  6), 
and  deduct  from  the  silicic  acid  found,  the  amoimt  obtained  in  aa, 

cc.  If  the  residue  contains  organic  matter  (humus),  determine,  in  a  por- 
tion, the  carbon  by  the  method  of  ultimate  analysis  (p.  473,  b).  Petz- 
HOLDT,*  who  determined  by  this  method  the  coloring  organic  matter  of 
several  dolomites,  assumes  that  58  parts  of  carbon  correspond  to  100  parts 
of  organic  substance  (humic  acid). 

dd.  If  the  residue  contains  pi/rites,^  fuse  another  portion  of  it  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa ;  macerate  in  water,  add  hydrochloric 
acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  moisten  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gently  heat 
with  water,  filter,  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate,  and  calculate 
from  the  result  the  amount  of  pyrites  present.  J 

/3.  Analysis  of  the  Hydrochloric  Acid  Solution, 

Make  the  solution  up  to  1  litre. 

aa.  Treat  500  c.  c.  as  directed  §  209,  7  (p.  564)  in  order  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  silicic  acid  that  has  passed  into  solution,  and-  of  the  baryta, 
strontia,  alumina,  manganese,  iron,  and  phosphoric  acid. 

bb.  Although  it  is  possible  in  oa  to  test  for  metals  precipitable  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  from  acid  solution,  e.g.,  copper,  and  if  required  to 
determine  them,  still  it  is  more  convenient  to  employ  a  fresh  quarter  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  for  this  purpose.  The  precipitate  obtained 
by  passing  the  gas  into  the  warm  dilute  solution  is  washed,  dried,  and 
treated  with  bisulphide  of  carbon.  If  a  residue  remains  it  is  to  be 
examined. 

cc.  The  remaining  quarter  of  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is 
used  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkalies.^     Mix  with  chlorine  water,  then 


♦  Jouni.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  63,  194. 

t  Compare  Petzboldt,  he.  eit. ;  Ebelmen  (Conopt.  rend.  38,  681) ;  Deville  (Ck>mpt. 
rend.  37, 1001 ;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  62,  81);  Koth  (Joum.  f.  pntkt.  Chem.  58^  84). 

t  If  the  residue  contains  sulphate  of  baryta  or  strontia,  these  compounds  are  formcNl 
again  upon  evaporating  the  soaked  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  they  remain  accord- 
ingly on  the  filter,  whilst  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  by  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrites 
passes  into  the  filtrate. 

II  The  simplest  way  of  ascertaining  whether  and  what  alkalies  are  present  in  a  lime- 
stone, is  the  process  given  by  Engelbaoh  (Anual.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  123,  260) — viz., 
ignite  a  portion  of  the  triturated  mineral  strongly  in  a  platinum  crucible  over  the  blast, 
boil  with  a  little  water,  filter,  neutmlize  with  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  with 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness  and 
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with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  after  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  some  time,  filter  off  the  precipitate,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to 
dryness,  ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  dish  to  remove  the  ammonia 
salts,  and  finally  separate  the  magnesia  from  the  alkalies  as  directed 
p.  362,  16.  The  reagents  must*  be  most  carefully  tested  for  fixed 
alkalies,  and  the  use  of  glass  and  porcelain  vessels  avoided  as  far  as 
practicable. 

Should  the  limestone  contain  a  sulphate  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  a  small  excess  of  chloride  of  bariimi, 
allow  to  settle,  and  filter  off  the  sulphate  of  baryta  (which  is  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  usual  manner)  before  proceeding  as  above  to  the  estimation 
of  the  alkalies. 

A.  As  calcite  and  aragonite  may  contain  fluorides  (Jenzsch*),  the 
possible  presence  of  fluorine  must  not  be  disregarded  in  accurate  ana- 
lyses of  limestones.  Treat,  therefore,  a  larger  sample  of  the  mineral  with 
acetic  acid  until  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  are  de- 
composed ;  evaporate  to  dryness  until  the  excess  of  acetic  acid  is  com- 
pletely expelled,  and  extract  the  residue  with  water  (§  138,  !.)»  We  have 
the  fluorine  in  the  residue.  If  it  can  be  distinctly  detected  in  a  portion  of 
the  same,!  the  determination  may  be  attempted  ifter  §  166,  5.* 

t.  If  the  limestone  under  examination  contains  chlorides^  treat  a  large 
sample  with  water  and  nitric  acid,  at  a  very  gentle  heat ;  filter,  and  preci- 
pitate the  chlorine  from  the  filtrate  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

k.  It  is  often  interesting  for  agriculturists  to  know  the  degree  of  solu- 
bility of  a  sample  of  limestone  or  marl  in  the  weaker  solvents.  This  may 
be  ascertained  by  treating  the  sample  first  with  water,  then  with  acetic 
acid,  finally  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  examining  each  solution  and  the 
residue.  The  analyses  of  marls  made  by  C.  StruckmannJ  were  done  in 
this  manner. 

L  To  effect  the  separation  of  the  caustic  or  carbonated  lime,  in  hy- 
draulic limes,  from  the  silicates,  Deville||  proposed  to  boil  with  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  he  stated  would  dissolve  the  caustil;  lime 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  without  exercising  a  decomposing  action  on  the 
silicates.  GuNNiNG^f  found,  however,  that  by  this  process  the  double  sili- 
cates of  alumina  and  lime  are  more  or  less  decomposed,  with  separation  ot 
silicic  acid.  As  yet  no  method  is  known  by  which  the  object  here  stated 
can  be  accomplished  with  absolute  accuracy ;  the  best  way,  perhaps,  is 
treating  the  sample  with  dilute  acetic  acid ;  C.  Knausz**  reconunends 
hydrochloric  acid. 

B.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Carbonate 

OF  Magnesia  (for  technical  purposes). 

§  238. 

a.  If  a  mineral  contains  only  carbonate  of  lime,  the  amount  of  the 
latter  may  be  estimated  firom  the  quantity  of  acid  required  to  effect  its 

examine  with  the  spectroscope.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  precipitate  may  be  eva- 
porated with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dryness,  and  examined  in  like  manner  for  baryta  and 
strontia. 

*  Pogg.  Asnal.  96,  145.  t  See  Qual.  Anal.  §  146,  6. 

X  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  74,  170. 

II  Compt.  rend.  37,  1001 ;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  62,  81. 

t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  62,  818. 

*♦  Gewerbeblatt  aus  Wiu-temberg,  1855,  Nr.  4  \  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1855,  244. 
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decomposition,  the  method  described  in  §  223*  being  employed  for  the 
purpose.  Or  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  mineral  may  be  determined,  say  by 
the  method  described  p.  298,  bb,  and  1  eq,  carbonate  of  lime  =  50  calculated 
for  each  eq.  carbonic  acid  =  22. 

b.  But  if  the  mineral  contains,  besides  carbonate  of  lime,  also  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  the  results  obtained  by  either  process  give  the  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime  +  carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  latter  being  expressed  by 
its  equivalent  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  (i.e.,  50  of  carbonate  of  lime 
for  42  of  carbonate  of  magnesia).  If,  therefore,  you  desire  to  know  the 
actual  amount  of  each,  you  must,  in  addition  to  t^e  above  determination, 
estimate  one  of  the  earths  separately.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  two 
following  methods  may  be  employed : — 

1.  Mix  the  dilute  solution  of  2 — 5  grm.  of  the  mineral  with  ammonia 
and  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  aUow  to  stand  for  12  hours  and  then 
filter.  Ignite  the  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime,  together  with  the  filter, 
and  treat  the  carbonate  of  lime  produced  as  directed  §  223.  This  process 
gives  the  amount  of  lime  contained  in  the  analysed  mineral ;  the  difierence 
between  this  and  the  former  result  gives  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  present.  To  obtain 
perfectly  accurate  results  by  this  method,  double  precipitation  is  indispen- 
sable (see  §  154,  6,  a). 

2.  Dissolve  2 — 5  grm.  of  the  mineral  in  the  least  possible  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  a  solution  of  lime  in  sugar  water  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  forms.  By  this  operation  the  magnesia  only  is  precipitated. 
Filter,  wash,  and  treat  the  precipitate  as  directed  §  223  ;  the  result  repre- 
sents the  quantity  of  the  magnesia.  Deduct  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime  equivalent  thereto  firom  the  result  of  the  total  determination ;  the 
remainder  is  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  present. 

The  method  2  is  only  suitable  when  the  proportion  of  magnesia  is  small. 

12.  Analysis  of  Iron  Ores. 

I  shall  here  describe  the  analysis  of  hematite,  limonite,  bog-iron-ore, 
magnetite,  and  chalybite.  In  some  cases,  a  complete  analysis  is  required ; 
in  others,  simply  the  estimation  of  certain  constituents  (the  iron,  phos- 
phoric acid,  sulphuric  acid,  &c»)  ;  in  others  again,  merely  the  determination 
of  the  iron. 

A.  Methods  for  effecting  the  complete  Analysis. 

§  239. 

I.  Hematite. 

If  the  mineral  contains  only  sesquioxide  of  iron,  moisture,  and  gangue 
insoluble  in  acids,  I  should  employ  method  1  ;  if  it  contains  also  phos- 
phoric acid,  alkaline  earthy  carbonates,  protoxide  of  manganese,  &c., 
method  2  is  preferable. 

First  Method. 

Eeduce  to  an  impalpable  powder  and  dry  at  100°. 
a.  Weigh  off  a  portion  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  boat,!  insert  this  in 
a  tube  of  difficultly -fusible  glass,  pass  a  stream  of  dry  air  through  the 

*  This  method,  with  some  slight  differences,  was  first  proposed  hy  Bineau. 
f  The  experiment  can  also  he  made  in  a  hulb  tube,  provided  it  is  of  difficultly 
fttsibie  glass. 
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tube,  and  heat  the  substance  till  all  water  is  expelled.  Allow  to  cool 
in  the  current  of  air,  and  weigh.  The  loss  of  weight  indicates  the  water, 
h.  Re-insert  the  boat  in  the  glass  tube  and  heat  it  in  a  stream  of  dry 
hydrogen,  till  no  more  water  is  formed,  raising  the  temperature  at  the  end 
to  the  highest  pitch.  Allow  to  cool  in  thejttiydrogen  and  weigh.  The 
loss  of  weight  indicates  the  oxygen  combined^ith  the  iron  to  sesquioxide, 
from  which  the  amount  of  the  latter  can  be/alculated. 

c.  Fix  the  eye  of  the  boat  containing  the  reduced  iron  to  the  end  of  a 
platinum  wire,  place  the  boat  in  a  ^ -litre  flask,  add  some  water,  then  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  close  the  flask,  but  not  air-tight.  The  finely  divided 
metal  dissolves  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  ;  assist  the  action  by  a  gentle 
heat.  As  soon  as  it  is  finished,  elevate  the  boat,  rinse  it,  heat  the  fluid  to 
gentle  ebullition,  to  expel  hydrogew,  allow  to  cool,  fill  up  to  the  mark, 
shake,  allow  to  settle,  take  out  lOOfc.  c.  of  the  fluid,  and  determine  the 
iron  with  permanganate  or  chromlte  of  potash  (p.  186  or  192).  The 
result  must  correspond  with  that  ollained  in  5.  If  they  should  not  agree 
Bufliciently,  the  cause  may  lie  in  tile  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron  having 
become  slightly  oxidized.  In  8u«  case,  therefore,  a  further  quantity  of 
100  c.  c.  is  boiled  with  a  little  zmc  (preferably  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid),  and  then  the  estimation  with  permanganate  is  repeated  with  this. 

d.  The  residue  which  has  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  It  usually  consists  of 
silicic  acid,  but  may  contain  also  alumina  and  titanic  acid.  To  find,  and,  if 
required,  to  determine  the  latter,  fuse  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  dissolve 
in  cold  water,  and  endeavor  to  separate  the  titanic  acid  by  long  boiling 
(§  107). 

Second  Method. 

This  is  similar  to  the  process  employed  for  limonite,  see  below. 

The  decomposition  and  solution  of  the  hematite  will  not  take  more 
than  a  few  hours,  if  the  mineral  is  very  finely  powdered,  and  is  digested 
at  an  elevated  temperature^  below  boiling  with  a  sufliciency  of  fuming  hy- 
drochloric acid.  The  separated  silicic  acid  is  to  be  tested  for  titanic  acid 
as  described  p.  304. 

n.  Limonite. 

This  ore  contains  the  iron,  or  the  far  greater  part  of  it,  as  hydrated 
sesquioxide ;  there  are  present  in  addition,  oxides  of  manganese  and  alumina ; 
often  also  small  quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia,  of  silicic  acid  (in  com- 
bination with  bases),  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  larger 
or  smaller  amount  of  quartz-sand  or  gangue  insoluble  "in  hydrochloric 
acid.* 

Begin  the  analysis  by  finely  pulverizing  the  ore,  drying  the  powder 
according  to  circumstances  under  the  desiccator  or  at  100®,  and  igniting  a 
portion  for  the  determination  of  the  water.  In  the  latter  process,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  presence  of  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  or 

*^  Besides  these  substances,  which  are  geDerally  found  in  limonite,  traces  of  other 
bodies  are  often  also  detected  by  a  searching  analysis.  Thus  A.  MiiUer  (Annal. 
d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  127)  found  in  a  bean -ore  (smelted  at  Carlshiitte,  near 
Alfeld)  weighable  traces  of  potassa,  arsenic  acid,  and  vanadic  acid,  and  unweighable 
traces  of  chromium,  copper,  and  molybdenum. 

For  an  iron  ore  very  rich  in  vanadium,  comp.  H.  Deville  (Compt.  rend.  49,  210 ; 
Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  84,  255).  ^ 
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.protocarbonate  of  iron,  the  water  must  not  be  estimated  from  the  loss  of 
weight,  but  by  direct  weighing  (§  36). 

Heat  about  10  grm.  of  the  finely  pulverized  mineral,  in  a  flask,  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  until  complete  decomposition  is  effected ; 
transfer  to  a  dish,  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness,*  moisten  the 
residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  gently,  dilute  with  water,  filter  into  a 
J-litre  flask,  and  wash ;  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  undissolved  residue ;  it 
consists  of  quartz-sand  or  gangue,  and  separated  silicic  acid.  The  latter 
may  be  isolated  and  determined,  by  boiling  the  residue  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  (§  235,  ^}. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  nature  of  the  gangue,  treat  it  by  one  of  the 
methods  given  for  the  decomposition  of  silicates  (p.  304,  b). 

The  filtrate  is  diluted  to  500  c.  c,  and  then  treated  as  follows : — 

1.  To  determine  the  sulphuric  acidj  evaporate  100  c.  c.  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  removed,  then  dilute  with  about  200  c.  c. 
water,  add  chloride  of  barium,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  at  least  24  hours  ; 
then  filter  off  the  trifling  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  which  generally 
forms. 

2.  .Determine,  in  another  portion  of  100  c.  c,  the  phosphoric  acid,  by 
means  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  (p.  273,  6,  /3).  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  arsenic  acid  is  also  precipitable  by  molybdic  acid.  It  must 
therefore,  if  occasion  require,  be  removed  by  the  transmission  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  at  70°. 

3.  Determine  the  iron  twice  volumetrically  with  protochloride  of  tin 
(p.  197)  using  50  c.  c.  for  each  experiment.  If  the  solution  contains 
protochloride  of  iron,  the  measured  portions  must  first  be  heated  with 
some  chlorate  of  potash  and  then  boiled  till  the  chlorine  is  driven  off. 

4.  Precipitate  100  c.  c.  after  p.  396,  112,  with  acetate  of  ammonia ; 
after  having  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  ii'  the  solution  contains  protochloride 
of  iron.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  well  washed,  dried,  ignited  and  weighed ; 
it.  contains  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina  and  phosphoric 
acid  and  usually  a  portion  of  the  silicic  acid.  After  weighing,  fuse  it  with 
bisulphate  of  potash,  gradually  increasing  the  heat  till  the  solution  is 
effected.  On  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water,  any  silicic  acid  present 
will  remain  behind.  The  alumina  is  found  by  deducting  the  silicic  acid  4- 
the  phosphoric  acid  +  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  the  total  precipitate.  If 
you  desire  to  determine  the  alumina  directly,  the  method  p.  380,  72  is 
the  most  accurate  ;  it  must  here  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  separation  of 
the  iron  as  sulphide,  the  phosphoric  acid  remains  in  solution,  and,  if  the 
amount  of  alumina  is  sufficient,  is  completely  precipitated  with  tlie  latter, 
and  must  thereftfre  be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  ahmiina  precipitate ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  phosphoric  acid  predominates  over  the  alumina,  the 
alumina  precipitate  consists  of  Al,  O^,  PO^  and  the  Al,  O,  is  to  be  calculated 
therefrom. 

In  the  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  alkaline  acetate, 
determine  the  manganese  and  alkaline  earths  as  directed  p.  396,  112* 
Should  weighable  traces  of  copper  or  arsenic  have  been  found  in  the 
quaUtative  analysis,  these  metsils  are  first  to  be  separated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  In  this  case  reoxidize  the  protoxide  of  iron  produced  by  means 
of  nitric  acid,  and  then  precipitate  as  directed. 

*  In  the  presence  of  a  weighable  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  the  evaporation  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  must  be  dispensed  with. 
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5.  Protoxide  of  iron  and  carbonic  acid^  if  present,  are  to  be  determined, 
as  directed  under  Chaljbite. 

m.     BOG-IRON-ORE. 

Bog-iron-ore  consists  of  a  mixture  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron 
with  basic  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  silicic  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
phosphoric  acid,  arsenic  acid,  crenic  acid,  apocrenic  acid,  and  humic  acid, 
and  generally  contains  besides  these,  gangue,  alumina,  oxides  of  manganese, 
lime,  and  magnesia. 

Reduce  the  ore  to  powder,  and  dry.  Expose  a  portion  of  it,  in  an  open 
platinum  crucible,  at  first  to  a  gentle  heat,  to  burn  the  organic  acids,  then 
gradually  increasing  the  heat,  maintain  it  for  some  time  at  intense  redness, 
with  the  crucible  placed  in  an  oblique  position.  The  loss  expresses  the 
amount  of  water  and  organic  substances. 

Treat  another  sample  by  the  method  given  in  11. ;  the  sample  may 
previously  be  very  gently  ignited,  only  just  sufficiently  to  destroy  the 
organic  substances. 

If  you  desire  to  detect  and  determine  the  organic  acids,  boil  a  larger 
portion  of  the  finely  pulverized  ore  with  pure  solution  of  potassa,  until  it 
is  converted  into  a  fiocculent  mass.  Filter  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  directed 
§  209,  11. 

IV.  Magnetite. 

This  contains  the  metal  as  protosesquioxide.  Analyse  the  ore  in 
the  same  way  as  the  hematite,  and  afterwards  in  a  separate  weighed 
portion,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid, 
determine  the  protoxide  of  iron  volumetrically  by  means  of  chromate  of 
potash  (p.  192)  or  the  sesquioxide  by  means  of  protochloride  of  tin  (p.  197). 

V.  Chalybite. 

This  contains  protocarbonate  of  iron,  associated  usually  with  proto- 
carbonate  of  manganese  and  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  oflen 
mixed  also  with  clay  and  gangue. 

Reduce  the  mineral  to  powder  and  dry, 

a. ,  Determine  the  water  as  directed  §  36. 

hi  Determine  the  carbonic  acid  preferably  after  p.  300,  «. 

t.  Dissolve  a  third  portion,  say  8  or  10  grm.,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add 
some  chlorate  of  potash  to  oxidize  all  the  protoxide  of  iron  present,  boif 
till  the  fluid  ceases  to  smell  of  chlorine,  filter  and  treatgboth  residue  and 
solution  as  directed  for  limonite. 

d.  In  a  fourth  portion  of  the  powder,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  in 
a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  measure  either  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with 
protochloride  of  tin  (p.  197),  or  the  protoxide  of  iron  with  chromate  of 
potash  (p.  192). 

B.  Estimation  of  the  Iron  in  Iron  Ores. 

§  240, 
1.  Volumetric  Methods.  % 

Many  volumetric  methods  have  been  proposed  with  the  above  object 
and  adopted,  and  some  of  them  have  Mien  into  disuse. 
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Of  the  following  methods  the  first  deserves  especial  attention  on  account 
of  its  simplicity  and. precision. 

First  Method. 

Powder  very  finely  and  dry  in  one  way  or  the  other,  according  to  the 
circimistances.  Digest  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  gentle  heat,  by  no 
means  boiling.  In  the  case  of  hematite  the  fimiing  acid  is  indispen- 
sable, and  in  the  case  of  limonite  it  is  to  be  preferred.  When  the 
decomposition  and  solution  is  complete,  dilute  somewhat — if  the  ore 
contains  protoxide  of  iron,  add  chlorate  of  potash,  and  boil  till  all  free 
chlorine  is  expelled — and  determine  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  proto- 
chloride  of  tin  (p.  197).  It  is  unnecessary  to  filter  the  fluid  firom  the 
imdissolved  gangue. 

Second  Method, 

Prepare  a  solution  as  in  the  first  method,  containing  all  the  iron  as 
sesquichloride,  and  free  from  nitric  acid  and  free  chlorine,  nearly  neutralize 
the  free  acid  with  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  transfer  the  fluid  with 
or  without  the  undissolved  residue  to  a  stoppered  bottle,  add  iodide  of 
potassium,  &c.,  proceeding  as  directed  p.  199  (top). 

Third  Method. 

Prepare  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  as  in  the  first  method,  dilute, 
reduce  with  zinc  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  (p.  196)  and  determine  the 
protochloride  of  iron  produced  with  a  standard  solution  of  permanganate 
of  pot^h,  employing  the  special  process  given  p.  191  for  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  iron  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 

Fourth  Method. 

Fuse  the  very  finely  powdered  ore  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  at  first  at  a 
gentle  heat,  which  is  to  be  gradually  increased,  keep  fusing  for  a  long  time, 
but  not  till  the  second  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  has  entirely  escaped, 
dissolve  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  boil  the  solution  with  zinc  till  free  from 
sesquioxide,  using  the  apparatus  figured  p.  187,  and  finally  determine  the 
protoxide  of  iron  by  means  of  permanganate,  afl;er  p.  186.  There  is  one 
difficulty  attached  to  the  process,  which  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
decolorization  of  tile  solution  is  no  criterion  of  the  completion  of  the  , 
reduction.  Hence  when  we  believe  it  to  be  finished,  we  have  to  take  outT 
a  drop  of  the  solution  and  mix  it  on  a  porcelain  plate  with  sulphocyanide 
W  potassium.  The  reaction  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  on  sesquioxide 
of  iron  is  so  delibMe,  that  we  need  take  no  notice  of  very  weak  colorations. 

2.  Gravimetric  Methods. 

I  will  here  adduce  Fuchs's  method  (see  p.  200,  1).  The  un&vorable 
statements  made  in  respect  of  the  method  by  certain  chemists  have  been 
refuted  by  J.  Lowe*  and  E.  KoNio.f 

a.  Common  method  (as  described  by  Lowe,  loc.  cit). 

If  the  ore  intended  for  analysis  is  of  a  superior  kind,  take  1 — 1'5  grm., 
if  "of  an  inferior,  2 — 3  grm. ;  reduce  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  heat,  in 
a^  obliquely  placed  long-necked  flask  of  about  500  c.  c.  capacity,  with 
strong    hydrochloric   acid;    when   all   sesquioxide  of  iron  is  dissolved, 

I;  •  ♦  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  72, 28.  t  Ibid.  72,  86. 

* 
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add,  gradually,  small  pieces  of  fused  chlorate  of  potassa,  until  the  fluid 
smells  distinctly  of  chlorine,  and  continue  heating  until  this  smell  is  no 
longer  perceptible.  Dilute  with  water  until  the  flask  is  half  full,  and  then 
insert  a  soimd  cork,  in  which  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  about 
10  inches  long,  and  not  too  narrow,  is  fitted  air-tight ;  place  the  flask  in  a 
slanting  position,  and  heat  for,  at  leasts  15  minutes  to  moderate  boiling, 
to  insure  the  expulsion  from  the  fladi  of  every  trace  of  chlorine  and 
atmospheric  air. 

Whilst  keeping  the  solution  in  incessant  ebullition^  open  the  cork,  and 
suspend  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  a  strip  of  pure  clean  sheet  copper,  attached 
to  a  platinum  wire,  inserting  the  cork  again  so  as  to  keep  the  wire  in 
position  ;  when  the  copper  strip  has  become  sufliciently  hot  to  allow  of  its 
immersion  in  the  fluid,  without  danger  of  spirting,  open  the  cork  again,  let 
down  the  strip  of  copper  horizontally  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  so  as  to 
immerse  it  completely  in  the  fluid ;  insert  the  cork  now  firmly,  place  the 
flask  again  in  a  slanting  position,  taking  care  to  keep  the  fluid  during  this 
manipulation  in  tncessan^,  though  slow  and  moderate  ebullition,  and  continue 
this  until  the  iron  in  the  solution  is  completely  reduced,  and  appears, 
accordingly,  quite  colorless,  or  at  least  exhibits  but  a  very  inconsiderable 
and  indistinct  greenish  tint.  The  object  of  the  process  is  generally 
attained  in  about  2  hours,  but  the  boiling  may  be  continued  for  3  or  4 
hours  without  the  least  detriment  to^the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  strip 
of  copper  must  always  remain  completely  covered  by  the  fluid ;  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  water  is  added  at  first,  as  any 
subsequent  additions  would  of  course  be  quite  impracticable. 

The  strip  of  copper  should  weigh  about  6  grm. ;  it  should  be  made  of 
copper  precipitated  by  galvanic  action,  and  of  the  proper  breadth  and 
length  to  pass  readily  through  the  neck  of  the  flask  and  lie  at  the  bottom 
in  a  horizontal  position.  It  is  scoured  clean  with  sand-paper,  weighed, 
and  then  attached  to  the  platinum  wire. 

When  the  reduction  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  completed,  uncork  the 
flask,  promptly  withdraw  from  the  still  boiling  fluid  the  strip  of  copper,  by 
means  of  the  platinum  wire ;  immerse  in  a  beaker  filled  with  distilled 
water,  take  out  again,  rinse  by  means  of  the  washing  bottle,  dry  completely 
between  blotting  paper,  take  off"  the  platinum  wire,  weigh,  and  reckon  foi^- 
each  eq.  copper  dissolved  in  the  process,  as  indicated  by  the  loss  of  weight 
of  the  strip,  1  eq.  iron.  The  copper  is  found  to  have  lost  its  original 
lustre  in  the  process,  and  looks  duU,  but  not  blackish,  as  is  generally  the 
case  if  ordinary  sheet  copper  is  used. 

In  four  analyses  of  chemically  pure  sesquioxide  q£  iron.  J.  Lowe 
obtained  by  l^iis  process,  severally,  99"7,  99*6,  99*6,  %#*6  per  cent,  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Konig's  process  (Joe.  cit.)  is  nearly  the  same.  He  recommends,  however, 
to  keep  the  strip  of  copper,  after  its  removal  from  the  boiling  fluid,  for 
some  time  in  hot  water,  to  insure  the  removal  of  every  particle  of  the 
solution  which  may  have  penetrated  into  the  pores  of  the  metal ;  then  to 
remove  the  water  by  immersion  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  latter  again 
by  immersion  in  ether.  He  also  recommends  to  wind  platinum  wire 
round  the  strip,  which,  besides  accelerating  the  reduction,  will  prevent  the 
loss  of  small  particles  of  the  copper,  that  might  otherwise  be  caused  by  the 
bumping  of  the  metal  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  during  the  process  of 
ebullition. 

The  results  which  Konig's  obtained  by  this  process,  in  a  series  of 
experiments,  varied  between  99*5  and  100'5  per  cent. 
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h.  Modified  Process. 

If  the  ore  contains  an  appreciable  proportion  of  titanic  acid,  the  process 
a  requires,  according  to  Fuchs,  certain  modifications,  for  which  I  refer  to 
the  original  paper  on  the  subject,*  as  cases  of  the  kind  are  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence. 

If  the  ore  contains  arsenic  acid,  the  process  is  inapplicable,  as  a  coating 
oC  blackish  scales  of  arsenide  of  copper  would  form  on  the  copper.  The 
arsenic  acid  may  be  removed,  however,  by  fusing  the  pulverized  ore  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  extracting  the  fiised  mass  with  water ;  dissolve  the 
residue  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat  the  solution  as  in  a. 

18.  Analysis  of  Chbomic  Iron. 
§241. 

This  mineral  is  essentially  a  compoimd  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium ;  occasionally  a  portion  of  the  latter  is  found  re- 
placed by  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  and  of  the  former  by  magnesia. 
In  addition  to  these  bodies,  silicates,  and  small  quantities  of  lime,  man- 
ganese, titanic  acid,  &c.,  are  met  with. 

The  following  method  permits  both  a  simple  estimation  of  the  chromium 
and  a  determination  of  all  the  constituents : — 

Keduce  the  ore  to  an  impalpable  powder.  This  operation  must  be  per- 
formed with  patience  and  conscientiously,  for  on  it  the  success  of  the 
analysis  depends.  The  powder  is,  according  to  oircumstances,  dried  in  the 
air,  or  at  100**. 

Treat  about  0*5  grm.  aa  directed  p.  387,  a.  Mix  the  filtrate  with 
excess  of  sulphurous  acid  (to  reduce  the  chromic  acid  to  sesquioxide  of 
chromium),  heat  cautiously  to  boiling,  add  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  boil 
for  some  minutes,  and  wash  the  separated  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  by  repeated  boiling  and  decanting  on  a  filter,  till  the  washings 
are  firee  from  sulphuric  acid.  After  the  precipitate  has  been  dried  and 
ignited,  it  will  contain  alkaline  chromate,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
a  small  quantity  of  alkali  which  the  washing  failed  to  remove.  Before 
weighing  treat  as  follows  :  boil  with  water,  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphurous 
acid,  then  ammonia,  filter  again,  wash,  dry,  and  finally  ignite. 

The  constituents  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  and  also  the  bodies 
separated  by  evaporation  with  nitrate  of  ammonia,  are  separated  by  the 
methods  given  in  the  General  Part. 

Wl4.  Analysis  op  CJopper  Pyrites. 

§  242. 

This  mineral  contains  copper,  iron,  sulphur,  and  also  gangne.  Whether 
it  contains  other  metals,  besides  copper  and  iron,  must  be  ascertained  by 
a  qualitative  analysis. 

The  finely  pulverized  mineral  is  dried  at  100^ 

a.  Heat  about  1  grm.  in  a  long-necked  fiask,  placed  obliquely,  with 
fuming  nitric  acid ;  after  some  time  add  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  digest  till 
complete  decomposition  is  effected,  and  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat  nearly  to 
dryness.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid  added  was  not  enough  to  decompose 
and  remove  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid,  add  more,  and  evaporate  again  as 

*  JooTD.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  18,  495 ;  bm  alio  K5nig,  Jounu  f.  prakt  Chem.  72,  38. 
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directed.  Treat  with  water  and  filter  tHrongli  a  weighed  filter.  The 
residue^  which  sometimes  contains  firee  sulphur,  is  dried  at  100**  and 
weighed,  then  heated  with  access  of  air  till  the  sulphur  (if  present)  is 
removed  and  the  filter  is  fully  burnt,  and  weighed  again.  If  there  is  anj 
difference  between  the  weights  of  the  dried  and  the  ignited  residue,  put  it 
down  as  sulphur.  As  a  matter  of  course  thb  can  only  be  done  when  the 
residue  consists  of  a  quartzj  gangue,  or,  in  general  terms,  of  a  material 
which  retains  no  water  at  100  .  If  the  residue  is  not  of  this  nature,  the 
undissolved  sulphiur  possibly  present  in  it  must  be  determined  afler  p.  336,  a, 
If  the  ore  contains  an  admixture  of  galena,  sulphate  of  lead  may  be  pre- 
sent in  the  residue.  In  this  case  digest  the  residue  with  tartrate  or 
acetate  of  ammonia,  precipitate  the  lead  fi'om  the  solution  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  determine  it  as  sulphide  (p.  213),  and  calculate  there- 
from the  sulphur  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  principal  quantity  of  sulphur, 
and  the  lead  remaining  in  the  residue. 

Make  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  up  to  250  c.  c. 

a.  Dilute  100  c.  c,  add  chloride  of  barium  and  determine  the  sulphuric 
acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  as  directed  §  132,  I.,  1. 

/3.  Dilute  100  c.  c,  if  necessary  add  more  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate 
at  70^  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Allow  tiie  precipitate  to  settle  and  wash 
it  with  weak  sidphuretted  hydrogen  water,  by  decantation  combined  with 
filtration.  If  it  contains  only  sulphide  of  copper  or  sulphide  of  copper  and 
sulphide  of  arsenic,  dry,  ignite  with  addition  of  sulphur  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  and  weigh  as  suhsulphide  of  copper  (p.  228,  3)  ;  if  it  contains, 
on  the  contrary,  sulphide  of  antimony,  spread  out  the  filter  on  a  glass  plate, 
rinse  ofE  the  precipitate  into  a  porcelain  dish,  dry  the  filter  on  the  glass 
plate  and  replace  it  in  the  funnel.  Heat  the  precipitate  with  a  moderately 
concentrated  solution  of  monosulphide  of  potassium  on  a  water-bath ;  afler 
half-an-hour*s  digesting  add  a  rather  large  quantity  of  water  (otherwise  a 
little  sulphide  of  copper  remains  in  solution),  collect  on  the  first  filter, 
dry  and  treat  as  directed.  If  the  sulphide  of  copper  precipitate  contains 
lead  or  bismuth,  afler  removing  the  antimony  (if  present)  as  above,  and 
before  proceeding  to  ignite  wi^  sulphur  in  hydrogen,  treat  as  follows : 
roast  it,  dissolve  the  residue  in  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  add  ammonia  till 
neutral,  then  carbonate  of  ammonia,  warm,  filter,  dissolve  the  residue  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  repeat  the  precipitation  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  imite 
the  two  filtrates,  acidify  and  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  filtrate  from  the  first  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitate  is  eva- 
porated with  addition  of  nitric  acid,  the  iron  is  precipitated  afler  p.  382, 77^ 
and  manganese^  zinc,  nickel,  &c.,  are  estimated  in  the  fi^|^. 

b.  If  the  ore  contains  antimony  and  arsenic  in  detelBftable  quantities, 
portions  of  these  metals  may  have  volatilized  as  chlorides  on  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  aqua  regia  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  therefore  oxidize  a 
fresh  sample  of  the  substance  with  filming  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness 
with  sulphiiric  acid,  to  remove  the  nitric  acid,  dissolve  the  residue  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  filter,  precipitate  at  70®  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (p.  254,  b),  filter,  wash  the  precipitate,  treat  it  as  above  directed 
with  sulphide  of  potassium,  filter  and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  arsenic 
and  antimony  afler  p.  429,  198)  or  by  one  of  the  other  methods  given 
§  165.  The  copper  and  the  other  metals  may  be  redetermined  in  this 
analysis  by  way  of  control.  It  ia  quite  possible  to  dissolve  the  ore  and 
to  determine  the  whole  of  the  metals  in  one  portion  by  thifl  latter 
method  alone ;  but  then  we  must  take  a  fresh  portion  for  the  sulphur 
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determination,    whicH    may    be    executed    by    one    of   the    processes 
§  148,  IL 

If  a  determination  of  the  copper  alone  in  copper  pyrites  or  other  copper 
ores  is  all  that  is  required,  and  really  accurate  results  are  desired,  I  should 
still  recommend  the  process  just  described. 

Fr.  MoHB*  gives  the  following  method  for  the  estimation  of  copper  in 
ores : — 

1.  For  Oxidized  Ores  (oxide  of  copper,  suboxide  of  copper,  malachite, 
phosphate  of  copper).  Powder  the  ore  finely;  if  rich,  take  5  grm.,  if  poor  10 
grm.  Treat  in  a  porcelain  dish  of  1 0  cm.  diameter  with  some  sulphuric  acid, 
water,  and  nitric  acid,  cover  the  dish  with  a  large  watch-glass  and  heat  to 
boiling.  As  soon  as  the  mass  is  nearly  dry  and  ceases  to  spirt,  remove  the 
watch-glass,  and  increase  the  £ame,  maintaining  an  elevated  temperature 
till  no  more  fumes  escape,  allow  to  cool,  add  distilled  water,  heat  to  boiling, 
filter  into  a  small  platinum  dish,  wash  with  hot  water,  evaporate  the  wash- 
ings and  transfer  them  also  to  the  platinum  dish,  and  finally — having 
made  quite  sure  that  the  residue  insoluble  in  water  gives  up  no  copper  to 
acids — precipitate  the  copper  with  zinc,  after  p.  227,  2.  The  light-red 
color  of  the  copper  is  an  indication  of  its  purity.  It  will  be  seen  tiiat  we 
have  in  view  in  this  process  the  removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  metals 
precipitable  by  zinc  (lead,  antimony,  and  tin). 

2.  For  Sulphurized  Ores,  mixed  Metallurgical  Products^  Ore-furnace 
Regulus,  The  substance  must  be  powdered  with  special  care.  Proceed  as 
in  1,  use  5  grm.  ore,  and  heat  as  before  with  sulphuric  acid,  water  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  Allow  the  action  to  go  on  in  the  covered 
porcelain  dish  at  a  gentle  heat,  during  which  much  spirting  will  take  place.  A 
quantity  of  sulphur  separates,  which  collects  together  and  envelops  some  of 
tiie  pulverized  ore.  Dry  the  fluid  by  applying  a  stronger  heat,  remove  the 
watch-glass,  increase  the  heat  till  the  sulphur  bums  and  the  free  acid  is 
volatilized.  When  cool,  add  more  nitric  acid  and  also  a  very  little  sul- 
phuric acid ;  the  appearance  of  red  fumes  is  an  indication  of  the  presence 
of  ore  still  undecomposed.  Evaporate  again  to  drjnaess  as  before,  allow  to 
cool,  moisten  again  with  nitric  acid  and  burn  off  the  sulphur  for  the  second 
time.  In  the  case  of  rich  ores  this  operation  has  to  be  repeated  yet  again. 
The  extraction  of  the  residue  and  the  copper  determination  are  performed 
as  in  1. 

Many  volumetric  methods  for  estimating  the  copper  have  been  proposed ; 
a  standard  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  best  answers  the  purpose  of  the 
practical  metallurgist  in  this  connexion.  KuNZELf  recommends  the  fol« 
lowing  course  o|5i|lroceeding  : — The  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  is  pre- 
pared by  supersaturating  a  solution  of  soda  free  from  carbonic  acid  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  subsequently  heating  the  liquid  to  expel  the 
excess  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  diluted  ao  that  1  c.  o.  may 
precipitate  about  0*01  grm.  copper.  To  standardize  the  solution  for 
copper,  dissolve  10  grm.  pure  copper  in  nitric  acid,  dilute  the  solution  to 
one  litre,  take  20  c.  c,  corresponding  to  0*20  grm.  copper,  supersaturate 
with  ammonia,  dilute,  heat  to  boiling  and  add  the  reagent  with  constant 
stirring  till  a  drop  of  the  fluid  ceases  ,to  color  moist  freshly  precipitated 
sulphide  of  zinc  brown.  If  you  require  much  less  than  20  c.  c.  of  sulphide 
of  sodium,  dilute  the  latter  to  the  proper  degree  and  repeat  the  experi- 

*  Zeitscbrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  143. 
t  Journ.  f.  pnkt.  Chem.  88«  48(5 ;  Zeitscbrift  f.  analyt.  Cbem.  2,  878. 
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ment  The  sulphide  of  zinc  is  prepared  as  follows : — Dissolye  ordinary 
zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  excess  of  ammonia  and  a  little  sulphide  of 
sodium,  and  heat  to  boiling ;  by  this  means  the  lead  which  is  contained  in 
commercial  zinc  will  be  completely  precipitated ;  filter  and  mix  with  a 
deficiency  of  sulphide  of  sodium.  When  required  for  use,  this  pappy 
mixture  of  sulphide  of  zinc  and  excess  of  zinc  solution  is  spread  on  a 
layer  of  several  filter  papers. 

To  perform  the  actual  analysis,  dissolye  the  finely  powdered  ore  in 
hydrochloric  acid  with  addition  of  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  heat  to 
between  120  and  150*^  to  separate  the  silica,  take  up  the  residue  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water,  precipitate  the  iron  with  acetate  of  soda,  add  plenty 
of  ammonia  to  the  iron-fi:ee  solution,  heat  to  boiling,  and  lastly  add  sulphide 
of  sodium  as  above  directed.  From  Kunzel's  experiments  it  appears  that 
in  the  hands  of  a  careful  operator  the  error  never  exceeds  \  per  cent 

The  final  reaction  here  employed  depends  on  the  fact  that  when  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  copper  is  brought  into  contact  with  hydrated  stdphide 
of  zinc,  sulphide  of  copper  is  formed  while  the  zinc  dissolves. 

15.  Analtsis  of  Eupfernickelstein. 

§  243. 

This  material  is  obtained  as  an  intermediate  product  in  the  preparation 
of  copper-nickel  or  nickel  from  nickeliferous  copper  pyrites.  It  consists 
principally  of  sulphide  of  copper,  sulphide  of  iron,  and  sulphide  of  nickel, 
but  it  generally  sdso  contains  arsenic,  antimony,  cobalt,  and  occasionally 
lead.  This  and  also  the  further  intermediate  products  have  lately  become 
subjects  of  quantitative  analysis. 

The  analysis  is  performed  on  a  finely-powdered  average  sample  by 
exactly  the  same  process  which  I  have  just  given  for  copper  pyrites. 

Afber  you  have  separated  from  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  (a,  /3)  the 
copper  and  the  other  metals  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  re- 
oxidized  the  filtrate  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  the  iron 
afler  p.  382,  77>  "^  ^^  filtrate  firom  the  precipitate  of  basic  iron  salt  with 
ammonia  in  excess.  If  a  small  quantity  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  here  separates, 
collect  it  on  a  filter,  wash  twice,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reprecipi- 
tate  with  ammonia.  Mix  the  ammoniacal  iron-free  solution  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium  in  excess,  add  acetic  acid  till  the  reaction  is  distinctly  acid,  allow 
to  settle,  filter  off  the  sulphide  of  nickel,  wash  it  with  water  containing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  dry  and  roast  it  Dissolve  the  re^ue  thus  obtained 
in  aqua  regia,  evaporate  the  firee  acid  almost  entirely,  pr^pitate  the  dilute 
solution  boiling  vrith  pure  solution  of  potash,  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
by  boiling  and  decanting  through  a  filter,  ignite,  incinerate  the  filter,  reduce 
in  hydrogen  (p.  175),  and  weigh.  Dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  filter  off  any 
silicic  acid  that  may  remain  behind,  weigh  it  and  deduct  it  from  the  nickel. 
If  cobalt  is  present,  it  is  determined  after  p.  389,  97»  a^d  subtracted  firom 
the  nickel.  If,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  analysis  of  cobalt  ores, 
we  have  to  separate  small  quantities  of  nickel  from  much  cobalt,  I  prefer 
to  separate  the  nickel  after  p.  390, 100>  hy  oxide  of  mercury  from  the  solu- 
tion containing  the  cobalt  as  cobalticyanide  of  potassium  and  the  nickel  as 
double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium.  If  the  process  be  repeated  with 
the  precipitated  metal,  you  will  be  sure  of  obtaining  the  nickel  quite  pure, 
which  otherwise  is  not  always  the  case. 
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Copper  and  nickel  may  be  determined  yolnmetricallj  in  preparations 
containing  them  bj  Eunzul's*  process,  provided  approximate  results  only 
are  required.  The  mode  of  estimating  copper  by  lius  method  has  already 
been  given  (pp.  643-4).  Of  course,  if  the  value  of  the  sulphide  of  sodium  is 
known  for  copper,  it  may  be  calculated  for  nickeL  It  is  weU,  however,  by 
way  of  control,  to  standardize  the  reagent  directly  with  nickel  solution. 
For  this  purpose  dissolve  a  known  quantity  of  nickel  in  nitric  acid,  add 
ammonia  in  excess,  dilute  and  run  in  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  till  a 
drop  of  the  fluid  reddens  solution  of  nitroprusside  of  sodium  or  colors 
an  ammonical  solution  of  silver  slightly  brown.  In  order  to  produce  these 
reactions,  dip  the  end  of  a  strip  of  filter  paper  in  the  fluid ;  the  sulphide  of 
nickel  remains  at  the  edge,  while  the  fluid  is  sucked  up  and  can  now  be 
tested  by  touching  with  a  rod  that  has  been  dipped  in  solution  of  silver  or 
nitroprusside  of  sodium.  In  the  examination  of  kupfernickelsteins,  4c.,  em- 
ploy the  method  described  pp.  643-4  for  the  solution,  the  separation  of  the 
silica  and  iron,  and  the  estimation  of  the  copper,  and  finally  when  the  end-re- 
action for  copper  has  made  its  appearance,  and  the  sulphide  of  sodium  used 
has  been  read  off,  add  more  of  the  reagent  for  the  nickel  determination.  The 
further  quantity  of  the  solution  employed  is  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  nickel  present     Kunz£L  fixes  the  limit  of  error  for  nickel  at  j  per  cent. 

16.  Analysis  of  Iron  Ptbites. 

§  244. 

This  mineral  often  contains,  besides  iron  and  sulphur,  arsenic,  zinc, 
copper,  cobalt,  manganese,  and  other  metals,  also  a  residue  insoluble  in 
aqua  regia.  In  many  specimens  minute  traces  of  gold  and  thallium  have 
been  found. 

A.  Complete  Analysis. 

Dry  the  finely  triturated  mineral  at  100*^. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Sulphur  and  Arsenic  and  examination  for 
Antimony  and  Gold, 

Mix  about  1  grm.  most  intimately  with  4  parts  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  4  parts  of  pure  nitrate  of  potash,  heat  in  a  porcelain  crucible  cautiously 
to  fusion,  place  the  crucible  with  its  contents  in  a  beaker,  add  water,  heat 
for  a  long  time,  finally  to  boiling,  filter  into  a  ^-litre  flask,  wash  the  residue 
thoroughly  with  boiling  water,  sdlow  the  fluid  to  cool,  fill  up  to  the  mark, 
and  mix  by  shaking.  Determine  the  sulphuric  acid  in  200  c.  c.  after 
§  132, 1.,  1,  and  reckon  therefirom  the  sulphur.  Evaporate  the  remaining 
300  c.  c.  with  pure  sulphuric  acid  on  a  water-bath,  till  the  whole  of  the 
nitric  acid  is  expelled,  take  up  the  residue  with  water  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  a  long  time  into  the  fluid, 
which  is  to  be  maintained  at  l(f  all  the  while.  If  a  precipitate  forms, 
collect  it  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry,  exhaust  with  pure  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
and  weigh  the  teretUphide  of  arsenicy  which  may  afterwards  be  tested  for 
antimons,. 

The  residue  remaining  on  the  treatment  of  the  fused  mass  with  water, 
consists  principally  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Dry  it,  ignite  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  and  treat  the  metallic  iron  with  pure  duute  nitric  acid.  Bhould 
a  residue  remain,  wash  it,  dissolve  in  aqua  regia  and  test  the  solution  for 

*  Joom.  f.  pnkt.  Chem.  88,  486 ;  Zeitachrift  1  aoalyt  Cfaom.  2,  873. 
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gold.  If  the  result  is  equivocal,  repeat  the  experiment  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  mineral.  The  fusion  may  then  be  performed  in  a  Hessian 
crucible. 

b.  DetermiruUion  of  the  IroUj  Coppery  Zinc,  ^c,  and  of  the  Residtte 
insoluble  in  acids. 

Digest  2  to  3  grm.  of  the  very  finely-powdered  mineral  with  aqua  r^a 
to  complete  decomposition,  evaporate  repeatedly  with  hydrochloric  acid  (to 
remove  the  nitric  acid),  add  water,  filter,  wash  the  insoluble  residue^  dry, 
ignite,  and  weigh  it.  Treat  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  sid- 
phuretted  hydrogen  at  70°.  If  no  other  metal  is  present  besides  copper 
(and  arsenic),  determine  the  copper  as  subsulphide  (§  119,  8,  a).  Oxidize 
the  filtrate  fi-om  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitate  by  heating  with 
nitric  acid,  and  separate  the  iron  as  directed  p.  882,  77?  hy  nearly 
neutralizing  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  boiling.  Mix  the  filtrate  wim 
ammonia.  Should  a  smaU  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  form,  filter 
it  off,  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitate  with  ammonia,  and 
finally  precipitate  zinCy  manganese^  cobalt,  (fee,  from  the  iron-free  filtrate 
by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  p.  874,  59-  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness, 
ignite  and  determine  lime  and  magnesia,  if  present,  in  the  residue,  if  such 
remain. 

Dissolve  the  precipitate,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  mixed  precipitates, 
containing  the  iron,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  make  the  solution  up  to  500 
c.  c.  and  determine  the  iron  in  50  c.  c.  by  precipitation  with  ammonia 
as  sesquioxide  (p.  198,  1),  or  volumetrically  by  protochloride  of  tin 
(p.  197). 

^^^  _  ■ 

•c.  Examination  for  Thallium. 

Thallium  may  often  be  discovered  in  pyrites  by  simply  holding  some  of 
the  powdered  ore  on  the  moistened  end  of  a  platinum  wire  in  the  fiame  of 
the  spectroscope :  the  characteristic,  intensely  green  thallium  line  coin- 
cident with  Ba  d  momentarily  flashes  forth. 

If  finely-powdered  thalliferous  pyrites  be  ignited  in  a  tube  as  far  as 
possible  with  exclusion  of  air,  sulphide  of  thallium  sublimes  with  the  sul- 
phur, and  by  allowing  this  almost  to  bum  away  in  the  loop  of  the  platinum 
wire,  and  then  testing  the  residue  in  the  spectroscope,  the  green  line  will 
appear  very  distinctly. 

Thallium  may  also,  according  to  Crooees  and  Bottoer,  be  detected  with 
great  delicacy  in  the  wet  way.  Dissolve  the  powdered  ore  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  addition  of  the  least  possible  nitric  acid,  boil  with  sulphite 
of  soda,  till  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  reduced,  and  add  one  or  two  drops  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  In  the  presence  of  thallium  a  light  yellow  precipitate 
of  iodide  of  thallium  is  formed.  I  should  advise  its  being  tested  in  the 
spectroscope  to  make  sure. 

B.  Estimation  op  Sulphur  onlt. 

An  exact  determination  of  the  sulphur  in  pyrites  may  be  made  as 
indicated  in  A,  and  also  in  §  148,  IL  ;  but  occasionally  an  approximate 
estimation  will  suffice.  In  such  case  the  following  expeditious  method  by 
Pelouze*  may  be  employed  :— 

Mix  1  grm.  of  the  very  finely-powdered  ore  with  about  5  grm.  (exactly 

*  Compt.  rend.  58,  685 ;  Zeitschrift  f.  anal.  Chom.  1,  249. 
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weighed)  perfectly  pure  and  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,*  add  7  grm. 
(approximately  weighed)  chlorate  of  potash,  and  5  grm.t  (approximately 
weighed)  fused,  or  at  least  anhydrous  chloride  of  sodium,  mix  well,  and 
heat  the  mixture  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  gradually  to  low  redness  in  a 
wrought  iron  spoon.  When  cool  treat  5  or  6  times  with  hot  water. 
Tranter  the  solution  by  means  of  a  pipette  to  a  filter.  Finally,  boH  the 
residue  with  water  and  wash  it  on  the  filter  with  boiling  water  thoroughly. 
The  filtrate  and  washings  are  now  tested  for  their  alkalinity  afi^r  §  219  or 
§220. 

The  acid  required  for  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  employed  mima 
the  acid  actually  used  in  the  analytical  experiment,  represents  the  quantity 
of  sulphur  in  the  mineral.  1000  c.  c.  of  the  standard  acid,  prepared 
according  to  §  219,  correspond  to  80*19  grm.  sulphur,  1000  c.  c.  normal 
acid  (prepared  according  to  §  215,  aa),  correspond  to  16  grm.  sulphur. 

To  be  quite  safe,  finally  test  a  portion  of  the  residue  which  was  left  on 
treating  the  fused  mass  with  water,  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
for  sulphur. 

The  process  takes  SO  or  40  minutes  and  yields  results  differing — accord- 
ing to  Pelouze — ^not  more  than  1  to  1'5  per  cent,  from  the  truth. 

In  applying  the  method  to  roasted  pyrites,  the  addition  of  salt  is  not 
made.  Take  5  grm.  of  the  roasted  ore,  5  grm.  pure  anhydrous  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  5  grm.  chlorate  of  potash. 

« 

17.  Analysis  of  Galena. 

§245. 

This  is  the  most  widely  spread  of  the  lead  ores.  It  fi*equently  contains 
larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver,  occasionally  traces 
of  gold,  and  commonly  also  more  or  less  gangue,  insoluble  in  acids. 

Keduce  the  ore  to  a  fine  powder,  and  dry  at  100*^. 

Oxidize  a  weighed  quantity  (1 — 2  grm.)  with  highly  concentrated  red 
fuming  nitric  acid,  free  from  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  (see  p.  339). 
For  this  pui-pose  use  a  capacious  flask,  covered  during  the  operation  with 
a  watch-glass;  do  not  put  the  tube  in  which  the  powder  was  weighed  into 
the  flask.  If  the  acid  is  sufficiently  strong,  the  sulphur  will  be  fully 
oxidized.  Afler  you  have  warmed  gently  for  a  long  time,  add  3  or  4  c.  a 
pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  you  have  previously  diluted  with 
a  little  water,  and  heat  on  an  iron  plate,  till  all  the  nitric  acid  is  evaporated. 
Dilute  with  water,  filter,  wash  the  residue  with  water  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  and  displace  the  latter  with  alcohol.  Collect  the  alcoholic  washings 
separately. 

a.  Dry  the  residue^  ignite,  and  weigh  (§  116,  3).  It  consists  of  sul- 
phate of  lead,  gangue  undecomposed  by  the  acid,  silicic  acid,  &c.  Heat 
the  whole,  or  a  fractional  part,  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  boiling ;  let  the 
insoluble  matter  subside,  and  then  decant  the  supernatant  clear  liquid  on 
to  a  filter;  pour  a  firesh  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  residue, 
boil  again,  allow  to  subside,  and  decant,  and  repeat  this  operation  until  the 
sulphate  of  lead  is  completely  dissolved ;  finally  place  the  residue  on  the 

*  If  thiB  is' Dot  at  hand,  the  experiment  can  be  performed  with  carbonate  of  soda 
which  18  not  quite  pure ;  in  this  case  jou  must  determine  by  a  special  experiment  how 
much  normal  acid  corresponds  to  5  gprm. 

t  The  amovnt  of  common  salt  may  be  varied  for  different  specimens  of  the  mineral ; 
it  may  be  increased  till  the  oxidation  takes  place  without  deflagration. 
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filter,  and  wash  with  boiling  water  nntil  eyeiy  trace  of  chloride  of  lead  is 
removed ;  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  residue.  Subtract  the  weight  found 
from  that  of  the  original  residue  :  the  difference  expresses  the  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  lead  which  the  latter  contained.  Instead  of  using  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  sulphate  of  lead  may  also  be  dissolved  by  heating  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  tartrate  or  acetate  of  ammonia  and  caustic  ammonia ;  or  it  may 
be  first  converted  into  carbonate  of  lead,  by  digestion  with  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  washed  and  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

b.  The  sulphuric  acid  solution  is  ftee  firom  any  weighable  trace  of  lead, 
if  the  process  has  been  properly  conducted.  It  contains  the  metals  pre- 
sent in  the  ore  in  addition  to  lead.  First  add  some  hydrochloric  acid, 
to  precipitate  the  sUver,  if  present  If  a  turbidity  or  precipitate  is  formed, 
keep  the  fluid  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place,  till  the  chloride  of  silver 
has  subsided.  The  latter  is  filtered  off  and  may  be  determined  afi;er 
§  115,  1.  In  the  case  of  very  small  quantities^  I  prefer  to  incinerate  the 
filter  with  the  precipitate  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  to  ignite  the  residue  for 
a  short  time  in  hydrogen,  to  dissolve  the  trace  of  metallic  silver  in  nitric 
acid,  to  evaporate  the  solution  in  the  crucible  to  dryness,  to  take  up  the 
residue  with  water,  and  to  estimate  the  silver  in  the  solution  by  Pisami's 
method  (p.  210). 

Precipitate  the  fluid  filtered  firom  the  chloride  of  silver  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  precipitate  generally  contains  a  little  sulphide  of  copper^ 
occasionally  also  other  sulphides.  Separate  these,  as  well  as  the  metals  in 
the  filtrate,  which  are  precipitable  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  (iron,  zinc^ 
&c.),  according  to  the  methods  of  Section  Y. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  sulphur,  take  a  firesh  portion  of  the  pulverized 
ore  and  treat  it  as  directed  p.  336,  1,  a.  Do  not  omit — as  there  pointed 
out — ^to  treat  the  solution  of  the  fused  mass  with  carbonic  acid  before 
filtering.  If  you  prefer  a  wet  method,  I  can  recommend  that  given 
p.  340,  A^  b. 

Determination  of  the  SiLyEa.  in  Galena  and  Examination  for  Gold. 

§246. 

The  foregoing  method  does  not  enable  the  assayer  to  determine  very 
small  quantities  of  silver*  and  the  trifling  traces  of  gold  which,  according 
to  Perot  and  Smith,!  are  ofi^n  found  in  galena.  To  effect  this,  it  is,  in 
the  first  place,  necessary  to  produce  a  button  containing  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  lead  of  the  galena,  and  the  whole  of  the  silver  and  gold,  and  ihen 
to  separate  the  latter  metals  in  the  wet  or  dry  way.^ 

*  Argentiferous  galenas  generally  contain  only  between  0*08  to  0*18,  rarely  above 
0*5(  siiyer ;  and  a  g^reat  many  contain  £u>  lees  than  0*08}. 

t  Phil  Mag,  VII.  126. 

t  Gh.  Mtoe  (Gompt  rend.  45,  484 ;  Poiyt.  Gentralbl.  1858,  78)  has  determined 
the  silver  in  various  galenas  by  the  following  process  : — He  heated  20  vrm.  with  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid  and  4  parts  of  water,  filtered  off  the  sulphur,  preci- 
pitated the  filtrate  with  an  eioess  of  ammonia,  filtered  off  the  precipitate  rapidly, 
washed  with  ammoniated  water,  mixed  the  filtrate  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  weighed  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver.  I  place 
no  confidence  in  this  method,  as  chloride  of  silver  is  not  insoluble  in  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium,  which  is  formed  in  large  quantity  in  this  process.  In  the  absence 
of  sufficient  experimental  evidence  on  the  subject,  I  am  unable  to  state  whether  the 
process  of  E.  Millon  and  A.  Gommaille  (p.  414,  18)  is  suitable  for  the  complete  preci- 
pitation of  very  small  quantitiea  of  silver  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  prepared  in 
the  manner  diracted. 
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Pboduction  of  the  Button. 

1.  Methods  suitable  for  poor  Argentiferous  Galenas, 

a.  Mix  20  gnu.  of  the  finely  pulverized  galena  with  60  grm.  anhydrous 
carbonate  of  soda  and  6  grm.  nitrate  of  potassa,  transfer  the  mixture  to  a 
Hessian  crucible,  cover  it  with  a  layer,  8  mm.  deep,  of  decrepitated  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  fuse,  finally  at  a  bright  red  heat,  so  as  to  produce  a 
fusible  slag.  Let  the  crucible  cool  slowly,  then  break  it  to  pieces,  flatten 
the  button,  which  must  be  clean  and  compact,  on  the  anvil,  and  iree  it 
firom  all  adherent  impurities  by  boiling  with  water.  By  this  process 
75 — 78  per  cent  of  lead  are  obtained  fix>m  pure  galena,  instead  of  the 
86'6  per  cent.,  which  it  actually  contains ;  but  every  particle  of  the  silver 
is  found  in  the  button  (Bebthieb  ;  Fbesenius).  To  understand  the  pro- 
cess, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fusion  of  galena  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  out  of  contact  of  air,  produces  metaUic  lead  and  a  slag  consisting  of 
sulphide  of  lead  and  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

4(NaO,  CO,)  +  7PbS  =  4Pb  +  3(PbS,NaS)  +  NaO,SO,  +  4CO,. 

The  nitrate  of  potassa  serves  to  decompose  the  sulpho-salt,  separate  the 
lead,  and  oxidize  itxe  sodium  and  the  sulphur. 

b.  Mix  20  grm.  of  pulverized  galena  with  30  grm.  of  black  flux  (pre- 
pared by  deflagrating  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa  with  2^  parts  of  bitar- 
trate  of  potassa)  and  5 — 6  grm.  of  very  small  iron  nails,  and  fuse  the 
mixture  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  at  a  bright  red  heat.  The  ore  is  decomposed, 
the  sulphur  combining  partly  with  the  iron,  partly  with  the  alkali,  and  the 
lead  separates  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Let  the  crucible  cool,  then  break  it  to 
pieces,  and  proceed  as  in  a.  Take  care  that  the  lead  encloses  no  nails. 
Bebthieb  obtained  by  this  process  72 — 79  per  cent,  of  lead. 

2.  Method  more  particularly  suitable  for  rich  Argentiferous  Galenas.* 

The  process  requires  saucers  of  baked  fire-clay  (see 
fig.  172),  and  a  properly  constructed  assay  furnace,  with 
good  draught,  f 

Mix  4  grm.  of  the  finely  pulverized  ore  with  16 
grm.  lead  free  firom  silver  (which  may  be  prepared  j.-  ^^2, 
in  the  laboratory,  most  conveniently  by  precipitating 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with  zinc),  in  a  saucer,  and  cover  the  mix- 
ture imiformly  with  16  grm.  more  of  the  lead.  According  to  the  nature 
of  the  impurities  contained  in  the  ore,  certain  fluxes  are  also  added,  viz., 
borax,  quartz,  or  glass.  Borax  is  added  in  the  case  of  ores  containing 
much  lime,  magnesia,  zinc,  <&c. ;  the  quantity  varies  with  the  amount 
of  the  extraneous  bases  in  the  ore,  and  may  occasionally  rise  to 
2*5  grm.  If  the  ore  contains  quartz  or  silicates,  no  borax  is  added, 
or  only  a  little,  not  more  than  0*5  grm.  If  the  ore  contains  little  or  no 
silicic  acid,  in  combination  or  in  the  fi:ee  state,  a  very  small  quantity  of 
glass  or  quartz  is  added. 

32  grm.  lead  may  be  considered  the  normal  quantity  for  4  grm.  ore ; 
however,  for  ores  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  blende  or  pjrrites, 

*  Comp.  Bodemann  Aod  KerVs  Anleitung  sur  Probirkonst,  Claustbal,  1856,  287.— 
An  excellent  work. 

t  For  a  detailed  description  of  such  a  furnace,  see  the  above  work. 
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48  or  64  grm.  lead  are  uMd,  snd  in  tbe  presence  of  compounda  of  copper 

The  saucers,  properli^  chai^;ed,  are  introduced  into  the  muffle  (see  fig. 
176),  previously  heated  to  bright  redness,  and  the  mouth  of  the  latter  is 
closed  with  live  coals,  to  accelerate  the  fusion  of  the  lead.  The  lead  fuses, 
whilst  the  lighter  ore  floats  on  the  surface ;  the  fiimea  evolved  during 
this  process  of  roaatiDg  differ  in  color  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
escaping  producta;  eulphur  forma  light  grey,  zinc  dense  white,  arsenic 
greyish- white,  antimony  bluish  fumes. 

AJler  15  or  20  minutes  a  fluid  alag  forms,  which  completely  surrounds 
the  fitaed  metal  at  tlie  edges,  dense  tiimes  of  lead  rising  at  the  same  time 
from  the  BUrlace  of  the  latter.  With  refractory  aamplea,  it  takes  occa- 
sionally as  long  aa  35  minutes  before  this  point  is  attained,  and  the  fused 
metal  preeente  a  smooth  surface. 

The  coals  are  now  removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  and  tlie 
damper  of  the  fiimace  closed.  The  lead  coming  in  contact  with  the  air 
begins  to  oxidize  at  once ;  this  oxidatioii  is  allowed  to  proceed  until  the 
Bcorita  entiiely  or  nearly  cover  the  metal ;  when  this  point  is  attained,  the 
beat  ia  once  more  raised,  for  about  5  miiiut«s,  to  a  high  d^;ree  of  intensity, 
to  increase  the  fluidity  of  the  dag.  The  process  of  scorificatioa  generally 
occupies  half  an  hour,  but  never  more  th^  an  hour. 

The  saucen  are  now  taken  out  of  the  muffle 
_  —  with  tongs  about  3  feet  long,  of  the  form  shown 

in  fig.  173,  and  the  metal  and  alag  poured  into 
suitable  moulds.  These  moulds  may  consist  of 
hemiapherical  cavities  of  3 — 6  cm.  diameter  made 
on  an  iron  or  copper  plate.  The  plate  should 
be  warmed  and  the  cavities  rubbed  over  with 
reddle  or  chalk. 

The  alloy  obtained  must  form  a  single  button, 
separating  readily  from  the  alag.  The  button  is 
hammered  out  so  that  it  may  be  readily  laid  hold 
of  with  the  tongs  shown  in  fig.  174,  and  placed 
on  the  cupel,  without  projecting  over  the  edge  ; 
these  tongs  are  also  about  3  feet  long. 

In  the  process  here  described  the  ore  is  roasted 
at  first,  and  litharge  produced,  which  then  de- 
oompoaea  the  metallic  sulphides,  with  formation 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  separation  of  the  metals ; 
the  oxide  of  lead  formed  also  dissolves  the  earths 
I'ig.  173.         Fig.  174.    and  other  oxides  and  removee  them  as  slags. 

Detbrhinatioh  of  tee  Silver  ik  the  AaoEKTirERoua  I>ead  BtrrroN. 

This  may  be  effected  either  in  the  wet  or  in  the  dry  way.  In  chemical 
laboratories,  the  want  of  proper  assay  furnaces  generally  compels  the 
selection  of  the  former ;  whereas  in  metallurgical  laboratories  the  dry  way 
ia  invariably  employed. 

1.  Methods  in  the  Wtt  Way. 
.  Dissolve  the  clean  button  in  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  free  from 
e  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
a  warm  place, 
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tmtil  the  chloride  of  silrer  has  gnbsided,  then  filter,  wash  thoroughly  with 
boiling  water,  and  determine  the  silver  finally  as  directed  §  115,  1 — ^the 
results  are  satis&ctory  (Expt.  No.  101).  Very  small  quantities  of  chloride 
of  silver  may  also  be  treated  after  &e  method  given  §  245,  h. 

b.  Dissolve  the  button  in  nitric  acid,  and  treat  the  solution  by  Pisani's 
method  (p.  210),  taking  care  to  employ  for  the  precipitation  of  the  lead, 
sulphuric  acid  or  sulphate  of  potassa  or  soda  perfectly  firee  from  chlorine. 

2.  Method  hy  the  Dry  Way  (Cupellation*). 

This  operation  requires  small  cups  of  compressed  bone-ash,  called  cupels 
(see  fig.  175).     Though  1  part  by  weight  of  the  porous  mass 
of  the  cupel  can  absorb  tiie  oxide  of  2  parts  by  weight  of 
lead,  yet  it  is  always  considered  the  safer  way  to  calculate        ^ 
only  upon  the  absorption  of  the  oxide  of  1  part  of  lead ;  the     j'^g,  175. 
weight  of  the  button  should,  therefore,  not  greatly  exceed 
that  of  the  cupel. 

When  the  muffle  (see  fig.  176)  is  sufficiently  heated  to  show  half  of  the 
bottom  in  a  state  of  white  heat,  Uie  cupels  are  in- 
troduced empty,  and  gradually  pushed  back  until 
they  are  in  a  state  of  bright  redness ;  for  it  is 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  process  that  the 
alloy  of  lead  and  silver  should  fuse  quickly,  a« 
otherwise  small  particles  of  lead  are  apt  to  stick  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  cupel.  If  the  furnace  is 
heated  to  the  proper  degree,  the  separation  of  the  ^i^-  l^^' 

silver  firom  the  lead  wUl  speedily  bc^ ;  if  not, 

pieces  of  red-hot  charcoal  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  to  acce- 
lerate the  process.  As  soon  as  the  surfiwse  of  the  lead  is  in  motion,  the 
damper  of  the  furnace  is  closed,  and  only  a  single  piece  of  charcoal  is 
lefi;  in  the  mouth  of  the  muffle.  The  great  point  now  is  to  effect  the 
complete  separation  of  the  silver  firom  the  lead  at  the  lowest  possible 
degree  of  heat,  for  if  the  temperature  is  raised  too  high,  particles  of  the 
silver  will  be  absorbed  by  the  cupel  along  with  the  litharge.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  temperature  is  not  sufficiently  high,  the  assay  becomes 
chilled,  and  even  though  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  should  afljerwards 
be  raised  sufficiently  high  to  make  the  refrigerated  assay  resume  its  ordi- 
nary train,  the  results  of  the  process  are  no  longer  reliable. 

If  the  process  is  properly  conducted,  the  lead  fumes  rising  firom  the 
cupels  slowly  ascend  to  the  middle  of  the  muffle,  the  cupels  are  at  a 
reddish-brown  heat,  and  rings  of  imperfect  small  crystals  of  oxide  of  lead 
are  formed  at  the  edges  of  the  cupels.  If  the  lead  fumes  disappear  im- 
mediately above  the  cupels,^  whilst  the  latter  are  at  a  bright  red  heat,  and 
no  crystals  are  formed  at  the  edges,  the  heat  is  too  strong.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fumes  ascend  to  the  vault  of  the  muffle,  and  the  edges  of  the 
cupels  look  dark  brown,  the  temperature  is  too  low,  and  there  is  danger  of 
refiigeration  of  the  assay. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  operation  the  temperature  must  be  raised, 
as  the  bead  becomes  more  reflectory  as  the  proportion  of  silver  in  it 
increases,  and  the  last  particles  of  lead  require  a  higher  temperature  for 
their  oxidation  and-  absorption  by  the  cupel.  Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever,  not  to  raise  the  heat  prematurely  or  suddenly,  and  never  to  a  degree 

•  The  descriDtion  of  thia  interesting  and  important  opemtion  is  taken  from  Bode^ 
mann  and  Kerl  a  precited  work. 
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of  intensity  sufficient  to  remelt  the  crystals.  When  the  process  is  drawing 
to  a  close,  there  remains  only  a  very  thin  film  of  litharge  on  the  silver, 
which  imparts  an  iridescent  appearance  to  the  sur&ce ;  this  also  suddeijly 
disappears  at  last,  leaving  the  »lver  perfectly  bright.  The  phenomenon  of 
the  total  disappearance  of  the  last  colored  particles  of  the  oidde  of  lead  is 
called  the  lightning.  The  silver  bead  is  now  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly, 
to  prevent  the  spitting  of  the  metal,  which  the  impetuous  escape  of  the 
oxygen  gas  absorbed  by  the  silver  in  a  state  of  Vision  would  otherwise 
occasion. 

The  bead  miist  readily  separate  from  the  cupel,  from  which  it  is  removed 
by  means  of  pincers ;  its  form  must  be  hemispherical  or  round ;  the  upper 
surface  silvery  white  and  brilliant ;  the  lower  sur&ce,  after  brushing,  clean 
and  silvery  white,  though  not  lustrous.  Beads  with  projecting  ridges  or 
knobs  on  the  lower  siirface,  arising  from  fissures  or  depressions  in  the 
cupel,  must  be  rejected,  as  the  projecting  parts  always  contain  lead.  The 
properly  cleaned  beads  are  weighed.  If  the  lead  added  was  not  absolutely 
free  from  silver,  this  miist  be  determined,  and  the  results  of  the  assay  cor- 
rected accordingly. 

The  weighed  silver  bead  may  be  tested  for  gold,  and  the  latter,  if  pos- 
sible, determined  as  directed  p.  418,  164* 

Silver  assays  by  cupellation  are  invariably  attended  with  a  small  loss  of 
the  precious  meteJ.  Burbidoe  Hahblt^s  experiments*  have  shown  that 
this  loss  increases  with  the  proportion  of  the  lead  to  the  silver.  In  an 
assay  made  with  1  part  of  silver  to  I  of  lead,  the  loss  of  silver  was  5*5 
in  1600  parts  of  silver ;  in  an  assay  made  with  1  part  of  silver  to  15  parta 
of  lead,  16*2 ;  with  1  part  of  silver  to  35  parts  of  lead,  18*8. 

18.  Analysis  of  Zinc  Obes. 

§  247. 

A.  Calamine  and  Smithsonits. 

The  former  of  these  ores  consists  of  carbonate  of  zinc,  which  commonly 
contains  larger  or  smaller  admixtures  of  protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of 
manganese,  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  cadmium,  lime,  magnesia,  and  silicic 
acid  :  the  latter  consists  of  silicate  of  zinc,  which  may  contain  admixtures 
of  silicates  of  lead,  binoxide  of  tin,  protoxide  of  manganese,  sesqnioxide  of 
iron,  &c. 

The  ore  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  dried  at  100^. 

a.  A  portion  of  the  powder  is  treated  as  directed  p.  303 — ^that  is,  the 
silicic  acid  is  separated  in  the  usual  way.  As  the  silicic  acid  generally 
contains  sand  or  undecomposed  gangue,  it  mus(  be  separated  therefrom  by 
boiling  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (§  235,  b).  In  treating  the 
residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  10  parts  of  acid  are  used  to 
about  25  parts  of  water  (p.  402). 

h.  The  solution  obtained  by  this  process  is  precipitated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  the  metals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups,  which  may 
be  thrown  down,  are  separated  by  the  proper  methods  described  in  Section 
V.  In  very  accurate  analyses,  the  precipitate  produced  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  must  be  redissolved,  and  reprecipitated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  to  insure  the  complete  removal  of  every  trace  of  zinc  fi'om  the 
precipitate  (p.  402). 

*  Chem.  Gaz.  1856,  185. 
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e.  The  filtrate  is  neutralized  with  ammonia  and  then  precipitated  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium ;  the  precipitate  is  treated  exactly  as  directed  §  108, 
h ;  the  oxide  of  zinc  obtained,  which  contains  sesquioxide  of  iron  and 
sesquioxide  of  manganese,  is  weighed,  and  the  manganese  determined  yolu- 
metrically  in  a  weighed  portion  of  it,  p.  394,  109,  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
being  then  ultimately  determined,  in  the  solution  obtained  in  the  latter 
process,  with  protochloride  of  tin,  p.  197.  The  oxide  of  zinc  is  estimated 
by  difference.  Of  course  one  might  employ  some  other  of  the  methods 
given  §  160  for  the  estimation  of  the  zinc,  manganese  and  iron  of  the 
sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitate,  but  in  none  are  accTiracy  and  expedi- 
tion so  favorably  combined. 

d.  The  fluid  filtered  firom  the  sulphide  of  zinc  is  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  boiled  for  some  time,  the  separated  sulphur  is  filtered  off,  and 
the  lime  and  magnesia  are  determined  as  directed  p.  367,  32* 

e.  A  separate  sample  is  ignited  in  the  bulb-tube  of  the  apparatus 
described  p.  53.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  bulb- tube  indicates  the  water 
+  carbonic  acid ;  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube 
gives  the  water  alone ;  the  difference  shows  the  carbonic  acid.  In  cases 
where  the  presence  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  protoxide  of  iron  would 
impair  the  accuracy  of  this  indirect  estimation  of  the  carbonic  acid,  one  of 
the  methods  described  §  139,  II.,  e?  or  «,  is  employed. 

B.  Blende. 

This  ore  consists  of  sulphide  of  zinc,  commonly  mixed  with  other 
sulphides,  more  especially  those  of  lead,  cadmium,  copper,  iron,  and 
manganese.  Besides  these,  regard  must  be  had  in  the  analysis  to  the 
gangue. 

The  ore  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  which  is  dried  at  100'. 

a.  Determine  in  one  portion  the  sulphur,  afler  p.  336,  a,  or  p.  340,  Ay  b. 
If  the  former  method  is  employed  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  blende 
usually  contains  lead. 

b.  The  estimation  of  the  metals  is  best  made  in  a  separate  portion.  For 
this  purpose  heat  2  to  3  grm.  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  till  no  more 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  escapes,  add  some  nitric  acid  and  5  or  6  c.  c.  pure 
concentrated  sul])huric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and 
evaporate  till  the  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  are  expeUed.  Dilute,  and 
filter.  If  the  residue  contains  sulphate  of  lead — and  this  is  usually  the 
case — ^wash  it  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  with  spirit ; 
collect  the  spirituous  washings  separately.  Having  washed  the  residue, 
dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  it.  If  it  contains  sulphate  of  lead,  determine  the 
amount  of  the  latter  by  one  of  the  methods  given  §  245,  a.  In  exact 
analyses  the  lead  must  be  directly  determined  in  the  solution  obtained  in 
one  or  the  other  way. 

Mix  the  sulphuric  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*1  sp.  gr.,  adding 
40  c.  c.  to  every  100  c  c  of  the  solution  (p.  402),  and  then  proceed 
after  A,  b, 

YoLUMETRic  Determination  of  Zinc. 

§248. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  volumetric  determination 
of  zinc.      The  most  suitable  method  for  technical  purposes*  seems  to  be 

*  It  ii  very  extenaively  employed  in  smo  works. 
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lihat  baaed  on  the  predpitatioii  of  an  animoniacal  solution  with  standard 
sulphide  of  sodium.  This  method  was  originallj  proposed  hj  Sghaffker; 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  modifications.  Afler  this  method, 
with  its  modifications,  have  been  detailed,  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  the 
method  of  H.  Soswarz,  and  then  that  of  Cabl  Mohr.  The  two  first 
methods  require  the  zinc  in  ammoniacal  solution,  while  for  the  last  method 
an  acetic  acid  solution  is  employed. 

1.  Method  of  Scoafweh^^  modeled  by  C.  EuKZEL,f  as  employed  in  the 
Belgian  zinc-vxyrks;  described  by  C.  Groll.} 

a.  Solution  of  the  ore  and  preparation  of  the  ammoniacal  solution. 

Powder  and  dry  the  ore. 

Take  0*5  grm.  in  the  case  of  rich  ores,  1  grm.  in  the  case  of  poor  ores, 
transfer  to  a  small  flask,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  addition  oi 
some  nitric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat,  expel  the  excess  of  acid  by  evapora-^ 
tion,  add  some  water,  and  then  excess  of  ammonia.  Filter  into  a  beaker, 
and  wash  the  residue  with  lukewarm  water  and  anunonia,  till  sulphide  at 
ammonium  ceases  to  produce  a  white  turbidity  in  the  washings.  The 
oxide  of  zinc  remaining  in  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  disregarded. 
Its  quantity,  according  to  Groll,  does  not  exceed  0-3— 0*5  per  cent.  This 
statement  probably  has  reference  only  to  ores  containing  relatively  little 
iron ;  where  much  iron  is  present  the  quantity  of  zinc  left  behind  in  the 
precipitate  may  be  not  inconsiderable.  The  error  thus  arising  may  be 
greatly  diminished  by  dissolving  the  slightly  washed  iron  precipitate  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  adding  excess  of  ammonia.  But  the  surer  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  add  to  the  original  solution — after  evaporating  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  free  acid  as  above,  and  allowing  to  cool — dilute  carbo- 
nate of  soda  nearly  to  neutralization,  then  to  precipitate  the  sesquioxide  oi 
iron,  after  p.  195,  d^  with  acetate  of  soda,  boiling,  to  filter,  and  wash.  The 
washings,  aft;er  being  concentrated  by  evaporation,  are  added  to  the  filtrate 
and  the  whole  is  then  mixed  with  ammonia,  till  the  first-formed  precipitate 
is  redissolved. 

If  the  ore  contains  manganes&^-provided  approximate  results  will  suffice 
—digest  the  solution  of  the  ore  in  acids,  after  the  addition  of  excess  of 
ammonia  and  water,  at  a  gentle  heat  for  a  long  time,  and  then  filter  off,  vrith 
the  iron  precipitate,  the  hydrated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  which 
has  separated  from  the  action  of  the  air.  The  safer  course— though  un- 
doubtedly less  simple — is,  after  separating  the  iron  with  acetate  of  soda,  to 
precipitate  the  manganese  by  passing  chlorine,  as  directed  p.  876,  649  or 
by  adding  bromine  and  heating. 

If  lead  is  present,  it  is  separated  by  evaporating  the  aqua  regia  solution 
with  sulphiiric  acid,  taking  up  the  residue  with  water  and  filtering ;  then 
proceed  as  directed.  || 

b.  Preparation  and  standardizing  of  the  sulphide  of  sodium  solution. 

The  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  is  prepared  either  by  dissolving  crys^ 
tallized  sulphide  of  sodium  in  water  (about  100  grm.  to  1000 — 1200 

*  JouTD.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  78,  410.  f  Ibid.  88,  486. 

t  Zeitsohrift  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  21. 
II  Concerning  the  direct  treatment  of  roasted  zinc  oree  with  a  mixture  of  carbonated 
and  caustic  ammonia,  oomp.  U.  Schmidt  (Joom.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  51,  257).    By  this 
treatment  the  oxide  of  zinc,  which  was  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  is  dissolved, 
whilst  that  combined  with  silicic  acid  is  for  the  most  part  left  undissolved. 
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water),  or  by  sapersaturating  a  solution  of  soda,  free  from  carbonic  acid, 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  subsequently  heating  the  solution  in  a 
flask  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Whichever  way  it  ia 
prepared,  the  solution  is  afterwards  diluted,  so  that  1  c.  c.  may  precipitate 
about  0*01  grm.  zinc.  Prepare  a  solution  of  zinc,  by  dissolving  10  gmu 
chemically  pure  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  44*122  grm.  dry  crystallized 
sulphate  of  zinc  in  water,  or  68*133  grm.  dry  crystallized  sulphate  of 
potash  and  zinc  in  water,  and  making  the  solution  in  either  case  up  to  1 
litre  with  water. 

Each  c.  c.  of  this  solution  corresponds  to  0*01  grm.  zinc.  Now  measure 
off  30 — 50  c.  c.  of  this  zinc  solution  into  a  beaker,  add  ammonia  till  the 
precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  then  400-r-500  c.  c.  distilled  water.  Run  in 
sulphide  of  sodium  as  long  as  a  distinct  precipitate  continues  to  be  formed, 
then  stir  briskly,  remove  a  drop  of  the  fluid  on  the  end  of  a  rod  to  a  porce- 
lain plate,  spread  it  out  so  that  it  may  cover  a  somewhat  large  surface,  and 
place  in  the  middle  a  drop  of  pure  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  nickel.  If 
the  edge  of  the  drop  of  nickel  solution  remains  blue  or  green,  proceed  with 
the  addition  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  testing  £rom  time  to  time,  till  at  last  a 
blackish  grey  coloration  appears  surrounding  the  nickel  solution.  The 
reaction  is  now  completed,  the  whole  of  the  zinc  is  precipitated  and  a 
slight  excess  of  sulphide  of  sodiiun  has  been  added.  The  precise  depth  of 
color  of  the  nickel  must  be  observed  and  remembered,  as  it  wiU  have  ta 
serve  as  the  stopping  signal  in  fliture  experiments.  To  make  sure  that  the 
zinc  is  really  quite  precipitated,  you  may  add  a  few  tenths  of  a  c.  c.  more 
of  the  reagent^  and  test  again,  of  course  the  color  of  the  nickel-drop  must 
be  darker.  Note  the  number  of  c.  c.  used,  and  repeat  the  experiment, 
running  in  at  once  the  necessary  quantfty  of  the  reagent,  leas  1  c.  c,  and 
then  adding  0*2  c.  c.  at  a  time,  till  the  end-reaction  is  reached.  The  last 
experiment  is  considered  the  more  correct  one.  The  sulphide  of  sodium  solu- 
tion must  be  restandardized  before  each  new  series  of  analyses — ^that  is,  if  it 
is  kept  in  bottles  containing  air;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arrangement 
described  p.  198  for  protochloride  of  tin,  be  employed,  the  soluticm  would 
without  doubt  keep  unaltered ;  X  have  not  yet,  however,  tried  the  experi- 
ment. 

c.  Determination  of  the  zinc  in  the  solution  of  the  ore. 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  ammoniacal  solution  prepared  in  a  aa 
with  the  known  zinc  solution  in  b.  Here  also  repeat  the  experiment,  the 
second  time  running  in  at  once  the  required  number  of  c.  c,  less  1,  of  sul- 
phide of  sodium,  and  then  adding  0*2  o.  c.  at  a  time,  till  the  end-reaction, 
makes  its  appearance.  The  second  result  is  considered  the  true  ope.  There 
are  three  different  ways  in  which  this  repetition  of  the  experiment  may  be 
made.  You  may  either  weigh  out  at  the  flrst  two  portions  of  the  zinc  ore, 
or  you  may  weigh  out  double  the  quantity  required  for  one  experiment, 
make  the  ammoniacal  solution  up  to  1  litre  and  employ  ^  litre  for  each 
experiment,  or  lastly,  having  reached  the  end-reaction  in  the  first  experi- 
ment, you  may  add  1  c.  c.  of  the  known  zinc  solution,  which  will  destroy 
the  excess  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  and  then  run  in  sulphide  of  sodium  in 
portions  of  0*2  c.  c,  till  the  end-reaction  is  again  attained.  Of  course,  in 
this  last  process  to  obtain  the  second  result,  you  deduct  from  the  whole 
quantity  of  sulphide  of  sodium  used  the  amount  of  the  same,  corresponding 
to  1  c.  c.  of  the  zinc  solution. 

If  the  ore  contains  copper,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  case  of 
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blendes,  determine  by  a  preliminary  experiment  (after  pp.  643-4)  the  number 
of  G.  c.  of  sulphide  of  sodium  which  are  necessary  to  precipitate  the  copper, 
and  at  the  completion  of  the  zinc-analysis  deduct  them.  In  this  case,  let 
the  drop  to  be  tested  with  nickel  solution  pass  through  a  small  filter  on  its 
way  to  the  porcelain  plate,  in  order  to  avoid  the  injurious  influence  of  the 
sulphide  of  copper  on  the  nickel  reaction.  If,  however,  the  copper  amounts 
to  more  than  2  per  cent.,  remove  it  from  the  acid  solution  by  sidphuretted 
hydrogen,  evaporate  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid,  dilute,  treat  with  ammonia, 
and  determine  the  zinc  as  above. 

In  careful  hands  the  error  will,  according  to  C.  KiJNZEL,  never  exceed 
^  per  cent. 

d.  Further  modifications  of  the  process. 

To  ascertain  the  point  when  the  whole  of  die  zinc  is  precipitated  and 
the  sulphide  of  sodium  begins  to  predominate,  Schaffner*  employed  flocks 
of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  he  produced  by  the  ad^tion  of  a 
few  drops  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  to  the  ammoniacal  zinc  solution,  and 
which  settled  at  the  bottom ;  while  BARRESWiLf  used  small  pieces  of 
ignited  porcelain,  which  were  covered  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and 
thrown  into  the  ammoniacal  zinc  solution.  Sulphide  of  sodium  is  added 
till  the  flocks  or  the  pieces  of  porcelain  turn  black.  In  neither  case  is  the 
end-reaction  so  exact  as  with  nickel  solution. 

With  the  help  of  lead-paper,  however,  the  point  may  be  hit  with  great 
precision.  Moisten  a  piece  of  white  filter  paper  with  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  plftce  it  on  a  layer  of  blotting  paper,  drop  some  carbonate  of  ammonia 
upon  It,  so  as  to  form  a  thin  coating  of  carbonate  of  lead,  let  the  blotting 
paper  absorb  the  excess  of  moisture,  and  then  spread  the  lead  paper  on  a 
porcelain  plate.  As  soon  as  you  imagine  the  zinc  to  be  nearly  all  preci- 
pitated, lay  a  small  piece  of  filter  paper  on  the  lead  paper,  and  then  dip  the 
end  of  a  blunt  glass  rod  in  the  fluid,  and  press  it  somewhat  gently  on  the 
small  piM^of  filter  paper.  When  the  sulphide  of  sodium  b^ns  to  be  in 
excess,  a  browiat«spot  forms  on  the  lead  paper.  This  lead  paper  appears  to 
be  more  sensitive  than  the  nitroprusside  of  sodium  paper  proposed  by  Carl 
MoHR,  J  which,  however,  is  very  serviceable.  Fr.  Mohr||  applies  the  lead- 
reaction  iii  another  manner.  He  makes  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead  by 
warming  together  acetate  of  lead,  Rochelle  salt  and  solution  of  soda ;  he 
first  places  a  drop  of  this  on  filter-paper,  and  then  close  by  a  drop  of  the 
precipitated  zinc  solution,  so  that  the  circle  formed  by  the  spreading  of  the 
solution  to  be  tested  may  cut  the  circle  of  the  lead  solution.  As  soon  as  the 
sulphide  of  sodium  begins  to  predominate,  the  portion  of  the  circumference 
of  die  lead  circle,  which  lies  in  the  other  circle,  turns  black. 

2.  H.  ScHWARz's  Method,^ 

Prepare  an  ammoniacal  solution  as  in  1,  a. 

Heat  gently,  and  mix  with  a  moderate  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
Allow  the  precipitated  sidphide  of  zinc  to  subside,  then  filter,  using  a 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  73,  410. 
t  Jouni.  de  phArm.  1857,  431 ;  Polyt.  Gentralbl.  1858,  285. 
%  Dinglei's  polyt.  Journ.  148,  115. 
n  His  Lebrbucb  der  lltrirmetbode,  2  Aufl.  877. 
%,  See  bis  Anleitang  zu  MaassanalyBen,  Naobtr&ffe,  p.  29  (Brunswick).     CompAre 
also  ▼.  Gellhorn  (Cbem.  CentralbL  1853,  291),  who  baa  made  many  analjMB  by 
Scbwarz'B  method. 
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tolerably  large  plaited  filter  of  rapidly  filtering  paper,  moistened  with  boiling 
water,  and  warming  the  fluid  to  accelerate  the  operation,  which  would 
otherwise  require  considerable  time.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  warm 
water  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  until  the  last  drops  no  longer  blacken 
a  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  soda. 

*  Transfer  the  filter  with  the  precipitate  to  a  beaker,  add  a  dilute  solution 
of  slightly  acidified  sesquchloride  of  iron,  cover  with  a  close-fitting  glass 
plate,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  ten  minutes ;  then  heat  gently.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  sulphide  of  zinc  decomposes  completely  with  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron  to  chloride  of  zinc,  protochloride  of  iron,  and  sulphur : 
Fe,  Cl,4-Zn  S  =  Zn  Cl  +  S  +  2  Fed. 

Now  add  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  gently  until  the  sulphur  has  aggluti- 
nated. Filter,  wash  the  filter,  and  determine  the  iron  in  the  fiuid  as  proto> 
chloride  by  permanganate  (§112,  2).*  2  eq.  iron  correspond  to  1  eq.  zinc. 
If  the  quantity  of  sulphide  of  zinc  is  not  very  great,  the  filter  may  bo 
broken,  and  the  sulphide  of  zinc  washed  into  a  fiask  which  already  contains 
the  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron.  The  great  objection  to  this  method 
lies  in  the  washing  of  the  sulphide  of  zinc,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
long  and  troublesome  operation.  A  possible  loss  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
on  mixing  the  sulphide  of  zinc  with  sesquichloride  of  iron  may  be  prevented 
by  conducting  the  decomposition  in  a  flask,  connected  with  a  U-tube  con- 
taining sesquichloride  of  iron. 

8.  Carl  Mohr*s  Jfe<7to(Z.f 

« 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  following  considerations : — 
I.  If  a  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc,  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  is  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  the  whole  of  the  zinc  is  thrown 
down  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  yellow  precipitate  of  ferricyanide  of  zinc 
Zn.(C7,Fe.). 

n.  If  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  now  added  in  excess,  we  have 

this  decompositi^  :— 2  [Zn,  (Cy,  Fe,)]  +  2  K  I  +  2  (A,  HO)  =  3  [Zn,  (Cy, 

Fe)]  +  2  (KO,  A)  +  H,  (Cy,  Fe)  +  2  1. 

III.  1  eq.  liberated  iodine  corresponds,  accordingly,  to  3  eq.  zinc. 

IV.  If  iodide  of  potassium  is  made  to  act  upon  ferricyanide  of  zinc  in  a 
neutral  fluid,  the  liberated  iodine  acts  upon  the  ferrocyanide  of  pota^ium 
present  in  that  case,  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  little  ferricyanide  of 
potassium ;  the  remaining  firee  iodine,  therefore,  will  not  indicate,  with 
accuracy,  the  quantity  of  zinc  present.  But  whereas,  the  reaction  actually 
takes  place  in  acid  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc,  as  above  directed,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  acetate  of  potassa  and  firee  hydroferrocyanic  acid  are  formed ; 
and  as  iodine  exercises  no  appreciable  action  upon  the  latter  substance,  the 
iodine  liberated  in  the  process  indicates,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  tlie 
amount  of  zinc  present. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — 

Treat  the  ore  with  aqua  regia,  as  in  1,  a,  and  drive  off  the  greater  pait 
of  the  firee  acid ;  nearly  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  acetate  of 
soda  in  excess,  boil,  filter,  and  wash  with,  boiling  water  mixed  with  a  little 
acetate  of  soda.     The  solution  is  iron-firee  ;  it  contains  the  whole  of  the 

*  Without  doubt  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  might  be  replaced  by  the  seaquisulphate, 
by  which  means  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  would  be  avoided. 

t  Dingler's  polyt.  Joum.  148,  115. 
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zkic,  but,  in  presence  of  manganese,  also  the  whole  of  the  latter  metal. 
Hence  the  process  is  not  applicable  in  the  presence  of  manganese. 

Mix  the  solution  of  zinc,  prepared  as  directed,  with  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium in  slight  excess,  t.«.,  until  a  sample  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  gives 
a  blue  precipitate  with  a  salt  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Then  add  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  fluid  acquires  a  brown  color,  in 
consequence  of  the  liberation  of  iodine ;  the  white  precipitate  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  zinc  is  suspended  in  the  brown  fluid. 

Determine  now  the  free  iodine  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
(§  146,  8),  and  calculate  8  eq.  zinc  for  each  eq.  iodine.  The  results 
obtained  by  C.  Mohr,  and  also  in  my  own  laboratory,  are  very  satis&ctory. 
The  method  can  bo  employed  only  if  the  acetic  acid  solution  contains  no 
other  heavy  metal  besides  zinc,  and,  more  particularly,  no  manganese. 

19.  Analysis  of  Cast  Iron,  Steel,  and  Wrought  Iron. 

§249. 

Cast  iron,  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  metallurgic  industry, 
contains  a  whole  series  of  elements,  mixed  in  greater  or  less  proportion 
with  the  iron,  or  combined  with  it.  Although  the  influence  which  the 
various  foreign  substances  mixed  with  the  iron  exercise  on  the  quality  of 
cast  iron  is  not  yet  accurately  known,  still  the  fact  that  they  do  exercise 
considerable  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  article  is  beyond  doubt.  The 
analysis  of  cast  iron  is  one  of  the  more  difficult  problems  of  analytical 
chemistry.     The  following  bodies  must  be  had  regard  to  in  the  analysis : — 

Ironj  carbon  combined  with  the  iron,  carbon  in  form  of  graphite,  nitrogen, 
silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, aluminium,  chromium,  titanium,  zinc,  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel, 
copper,  tin,  arsenic,  antimony,  vanadium.  As  a  general  rule,  the  elements 
in  italics  alone  are  quantitatively  determined. 

Bteel  and  wrought  iron  are  analysed  in  the  same  manner  as  oast  iron.. 

1.  Determination  of  the  Carbon, 

a.  Determination  of  the  total  amount  of  Carbon, 

Of  the  various  methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  determination 
of  the  total  amount  of  carbon  in  cast  iron,  steel,  and  wrought  iron,  those 
only  invariably  yield  acciurate  results,  in  which  the  carbon  is  finally  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid,  and  weighed  as  such ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  those  methods  must  be  considered  as  less  trustworthy,  in  which  the 
carbonaceous  residue  lefl;  afl;er  subjecting  the  substance  to  some  process  of 
solution,  is  weighed,  the  incombustible  part  thereof  determined,  and  the 
carbon  estimated  by  diflerence.  The  reason  why  methods  of  the  latter 
kind  cannot  be  relied  upon,  is  simply  because  the  combustible  portion  ot 
the  residues  in  question  is  not  usually  pure  carbon. 

Hence  the  methods  that  I  shall  give  will  be  all  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion. In  these,  the  burning  of  the  carbon  is  variously  performed,  viz., 
either  on  a  residue  obtained  by  dissolving  the  iron  in  a  suitable  manner, 
or  on  the  mechanically  divided  iron,  and  again  either  in  the  diy  or  the 
wet  way. 
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o.  W.  Wetl's  Method* 

This  n^w  process  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  dispensing  with  the 
necessity  of  pulverizing  the  iron,  in  which  operation,  as  is  well  known,  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  the  substance  pure.  The  solution  is  effected  with  the 
aid  of  a  weak  galvanic  current,  derived  from  a  Bc7NSEN*s  element,  the 
piece  of  iron  to  be  analysed  being  immersed  as  the  positive  electrode  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  iron  dissolves  as  protochloride  without  the 
evolution  of  any  gas  from  its  surface,  leaving  the  carbon  behind,  while  the 
hydrogen  escapes  from  the  opposite  negative  electrode.  With  a  strong 
current,  we  should  miss  our  aim,  for  under  its  influence  the  iron  would 
readily  become  passive;  under  these  circumstances  chlorine  would  be 
evolved  from  its  surface,  which  would  have  an  oxidizing  action  on  the 
carbon  already  separated,  and  woidd  also  form  a  combination  directly  with 
it,  analogous  to  hydrochloric  acid,  which  would  be  decomposed  by  the 
current,  carbon  being  separated  at  the  negative  pole.  It  is  obvious,  that 
loss  of  carbon  is  incurred  in  both  cases,  viz.,  in  the  first  case  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  oxide  or  carbonic  acid,  in  the  second  case  as  carbonetted 
hydrogen,  which  may  be  formed  from  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  simid- 
taneously  separated  at  the  n^ative  pole. 

Take  a  piece  of  iron  weighing  from  10  to  15  grm.,  suspend  it  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  pincers  with  platinum  points,  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  taking 
care  that  the  points  of  contact  of  the  pincers  with  the  iron  are  not  mois- 
tened by  the  acid,!  connect  the  pincers  with  the  wire  of  the  positive  pole, 
immerse  the  platinum  foil  fixed  on  the  wire  of  the  negative  pole  likewise  in 
the  acid,  and  regulate  the  strength  of  the  current  by  increasing  the  distance 
between  the  electrodes,  so  that  no  sesquichloride  of  iron  may  be  formed. 
The  formation  of  the  latter  is  immediately  discovered  by  die  yellowish 
color  of  the  filaments  of  concentrated  iron  solution  descending  from  the 
piece  of  iron.  The  lump  of  metal  alters  but  little  in  outward  appearance 
during  the  process  of  solution,  for  the  carbon  retains  the  original  form  of  the 
iron.  As  soon  as  the  immersed  portion  of  the  lump  has  dissolved  (t.e.,  in 
about  12  hours),  interrupt  the  operation,  separate  the  undissolved  compact 
piece  of  iron  from  the  adhering  carbon,  dry,  and  weigh  it ;  the  loss  indicates 
the  amoimt  of  substance  taken.  Collect  the  carbon  on  an  asbestos 
filter,;^  dry  it  in  a  stream  of  air,  mix  it  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  bum 
with  co-operation  of  a  current  of  oxygen ;  comp.  §  178,     Results  good. 

/3.  Method  of 'Bf.va.ELVJS  (somewhat  modified). 

Treat  about  5  grm.  of  the  cast  iron,  moderately  comminuted,  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  as  free  as  possible  from  acid, 
and  let  the  mixture  stand  at  the  common  temperature{|  with  occasional 
stirring.  As  soon  as  the  part  remaining  undissolved  presents  a  mixed  mass 
of  copper  and  separated  carbon,  <&c.,  crumbling  under  pressure,  add  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and,  if  necessary,  some  more  chloride  of  copper,  and  digest 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  lU,  507. 

f  Otherwise  the  carbon  separated  between  the  platinum  points  and  the  iron  would 
soon  very  much  impede  the  solution. 

^  As  a  precautionary  measure,  it  is  proper  before  using  the  asbestos  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  free  it  from  fluorine  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  moist  air;  comp.  Krau^ 
Ztfitschrift  f.  anal.  Chem.  3,  34. 

11  On  warming,  a  small  quantity  of  gas  is  evoWed,  which  contains  a  trifling  admix-* 
ture  of  carbonetted  hydrogen.     Comp.  Hahn,  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  129,  76. 
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tintil  the  whole  of  the  copper  u  diasolTed  to  eubchloriile.  Filter  through 
a  tube  of  the  form  ehown  in  fig.  177,  the  narrow  part  of  which  is  loosely 
stopped  witli  spongy  plAtdnum  or  aebestos,  ignited  in  a  current 
>^  of  moist  air.  W^  well,  dry  thoroughly,  and  treat  the  entire 
contents  of  the  tube,  either  aa  directed  §  176  or  §  178.  AStar 
emp^ing  ^e  tube,  riuse  with  a  little  chromate  of  lead  or  oxide 
of  copper ;  if  the  combustion  is  to  be  effected  in  a  boat,  in  a 
current  of  oxygen  gas,  in  order  that  the  incombustible  residue 
may  be  examined,  rinse  with  oxide  of  mercury. 

y.  Ullokeh's  Method.' 
The  cast  iron  should  be  in  form  of  bore-c^ips,  if  grey,  of  coarse 
I   powder,  if  while.     Treat  about  2  grm.,  in  a  small  beaker  at  a 
gentle  heat  and  with  stirring,  with  a  solution  of  10  grm.  sul- 
phate of  copper  in  50  c.  c.  water.     As  soon  bb  the  iron  is  dis- 
solved, allow  to  settle,  and  decant  the   cUar  solution,  pouring 
V\g.  177.  vhat  remains  (both  fluid  and  solid}  into  the  flask  a  (fig.  178) ; 
the  particles  that  remain  in  the  first  vessel  are  rinsed  in  with  a  jet 
from  the  waah-bottle,  the  smalleat  possible  quantity  of  water  being  used. 


Kg.  178. 

BO  that  the  fluid  may  not  exoeed  25  c.  c.     Now  add  to  the  flask  40  c.  c 
(or  proportionally  more,  if  you  were  obliged  to  use  more  wash-water)  ol 

■  AniuU.  d.  Cbem.  a.  Pharm.  121,  69 ;  Zuitschrift  f.  koaL  Cham.  2,  *S0. 
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concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Allow  to  cool,  add  8  grm.  chromic  acid,* 
and  connect  the  flask  with  the  apparatus  destined  to  receive  the  carbonic 
acid.  The  quantity  of  the  latter  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  carboa 
bj  the  chromic  acid,  corresponds  to  the  total  amount  of  the  carbon.  The 
apparatus  is  represented  by  fig.  178.  The  flask  a  holds  150  c.  c. ;  it 
stands  in  the  wire  basket  h;  c  is  closed  during  the  operation  with  a  glass 
rod,  which,  on  drawing  air  through  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  is  replaced 
by  a  potash  tube ;  e  is  connected  with  the  bulb  tube  dy  which  is  fused  to 
the  side  of  the  flask ;  it  serves  to  condense  the  greater  portion  of  the 
aqueous  vapor ;  its  bulb  must  be  of  70  or  80  c.  c.  capacity.  The  cylinder 
f  holds  ^-Htre  and  contains  pumice  which  has  been  moistened  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  heated  till  all  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric  acidsf 
have  been  expelled.  The  tube  g  leading  into  the  cylinder  is  cut  off  close 
underneath  the  stopper,  whilst  the  exit  tube  m,  on  the  contrary,  reaches 
nearly  to  the  bottom,  h  contains  chloride  of  calciiun,  and  is  0*6  metre 
long;  i  is  the  weighed  absorption  tube,  filled  principally  with  potash- 
pumice,^  but  containing  a  little  chloride  of  calcium  at  tlie  end.  It  is  con- 
nected during  the  operation  with  a  small  guard- tube  k  containing  potash. 

When  everything  is  ready,  heat  the  flask  gradually,  tiU  the  evolution  of 
gas  becomes  so  violent  that  tjie  mass  threatens  to  run  over.  Now  maintain 
the  temperature  at  the  same  point,  as  long  as  the  evolution  of  gas  proceeds 
at  the  same  rate ;  but  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  slacken,  raise  the  temperature 
again,  till  white  vapors  begin  to  ascend  into  the  bulb  tube  e ;  continue  the 
operation  of  solution,  thus  r^ulating  the  temperature,  till  gas  almost  ceases 
to  be  evolved.  Now  connect  k  with  an  aspirator  and  open  its  cock  a  little, 
and  afterwards  connect  c  with  a  potash-tube ;  c  should  be  previously 
pressed  down  into  a,  so  that  it  may  dip  in  the  fluid.  Then  open  the  cock 
of  the  aspirator  a  little  more,  so  that  the  air  bubbles  may  pass  through 
the  fluid  in  a,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  a  second.  When  5  or  6  litres  of 
water  have  flowed  out  of  the  aspirator,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  apparatus  will  have  been  absorbed  by  i.  Weigh  the  latter  when  cool. 
To  make  quite  sure,  connect  it  again  with  the  apparatus,  draw  air  through, 
and  reweigh. 

^.  Regnault's  Method, 

jB^  direct  ComhtLStian  of  the  Iron. 

The  iron  must  be  reduced  to  the  finest  powder. '  The  harder  sorts  are 
broken  on  the  anvil,  stamped  in  a  steel  mortar  (p.  37,  fig.  24),  and  passed 
through  a  plate  sieve  with  very  small  holes ;  the  softer  sorts  are  filed  with 
a  well-hardened  file.  Samples  of  iron  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder  by  these  means,  must  be  treated  by  some  other  method. 

*  The  brothers  Bogers,  and  subsequently  Brunner,  recommended  a  mixture  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash  with  eicess  of  coDoentrated  sulphuric  acid.  But  UUgren  prefers 
chromic  acid,  as  by  its  use  the  formation  of  anhydrous  chrome  alum  is  avoided.  This 
salt  is  deposited,  when  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  employed,  ta  a  green  muddy 
kind  of  powder,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  alkaHes.  Its  presence 
tends  both  to  delay  and  conceal  the  completion  of  the  oxidation. 

f  Arising  from  the  chlorides  and  fluorides  contained  in  this  silicate.' 
t  The  potash-pumice  is  prepared  as  follows  : — Dissolve  1  part  of  caustic  f  otash  in 
3  to  4  parts  of  water,  heat  the  solution  in  an  iron  vessel  and,  maintaining  at  a  tem- 
|)erature  somewhat  over  100**  all  the  while,  stir  in  enough  mnulated  pumice  stone,  to 
form  a  nearly  dry  mass.  Put  it,  while  stUI  hoi^  into  a  bottle  with  ground  stopper  and 
agitate  till  the  temperature  is  so  reduced  that  the  grains  no  longer  adhere  to  one 
another.  This  preparation  absorbs  carbonic  acid  very  rapidly  and  completely  ;  Ull- 
gren  says  more  rapidly  than  soda-lime. 
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Reomault,  who  was  the  first  to  employ  this  method,  and  Bromeis*  use 
a  mixture  of  chromate  of  lead  with  chlorate  of  potassa  in  the  process  of 
combustion.  KuDEKNATSCHf,  who  observed  that  the  use  of  these  agents  is 
attended  with  a  slight  evolution  of  chlorine,  prefers  pure  oxide  of  copper. 
H.  Rose  recommends  oxide  of  copper  with  the  co-operation  of  a  current  of 
oxygen  gas  (§  178,  a)  ;  Wohler  uses  the  method  described  §  178,  6  (com- 
bustion in  a  boat,  in  a  current  of  oxygen)  ;  Mayer  recommends  ihe  use  of 
chromate  of  lead  mixed  with  bichromate  of  potassa  (§  176).  Although 
no  water  determination  is  made,  it  is  always  advisable  to  place  a  chloride 
of  calcium  tube  between  the  combustion  tube  and  the  potash  bulbs,  to 
absorb  any  moisture  that  may  be  present. 

h.  Determination  of  the  OraphUe. 

Treat  another  portion  of  the  cast  iron  with  moderately  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  at  a  gentle  heat,  until  no  more  gas  is  evolved ;  filter  the  solu- 
tion through  asbestos  that  has  been  ignited  in  a  stream  of  moist  air  or 
through  spongy  platinum  (comp.  a,  fi\  wash  the  undissolved  residue,  first 
with  boiling  water,  then  with  solution  of  potassa,  after  this  with  alcohol, 
and  lastly  with  ether  (Max  Buchner^)  ;  then  dry,  and  burn  after  §  176  or 
{  178.  Direct  weighing  is  not  advisable,  as  the  graphite  generally  contains 
silicon.  Deduct  &e  graphite  obtained  here  from  the  total  amoimt  of 
carbon  found  in  a ;  the  difference  gives  the  combined  carbon. 

2.  Determination  of  the  Sulphur, 

The  safest  way  of  estimating  sulphur  in  cast  iron  is  the  following : — ^Put 
about  10  grm.  of  the  substance,  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  division,  into 

the  fiask  a  (fig.  179),  insert  the  cork,||  containing 
the  funnel  tube  d  c,  and  the  evolution  tube/;  the 
iunnel-tube  is  provided  with  a  little  mercury  at  t^ 
and  the  evolution  tube  is  connected  with  two 
U-tubes,  which  contain  a  strongly  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  lead.  Fill  the  funnel  d  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  suck  by  means  of  an  India-rubber 
tube  at  the  exit  of  the  second  U-tube,  in  which  a 
small  glass  tube  is  inserted;  the  acid  will  thus 
pass  into  the  flask.  Heat  the  fiask,  sucking  in 
more  acid  fi^om  time  to  time  as  just  described,  till 
complete  solution  of  the  iron  is  effected;  then 
connect  the  exit  of  the  second  U-tube  with  an 
aspirator,  and  draw  air  through  the  apparatus  for 
a  long  time.  Collect  the  sulphide  of  lead  on  a 
small  filter,  fuse  it  caiitiously  with  a  little  nitre 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  soak  in  water,  pass  carbonic 
acid,  to  precipitate  trac^  of  dissolved  lead,  filter, 
Kg.  179.  acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  pre- 

cipitate the  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of  barium. 
To  make  quite  sure  that  you  have  left  no  sidphur  behind,  before  throwing 
away  the   contents  of  the  fiask,  evaporate  the  solution  of  protochloride 

*  AniuJ.  d.  Chom.  u.  Pharm.  48,  242.  f  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  40,  499. 

t  Joarn.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  72,  864. 
II  If  a  oaoutchoao  stopper  were  tued,  a  little  sulphur  would  not  be  unlikely  to  get 
into  the  residue  :  the  caoutchouc  connexions  must  be  desulphurized. 


soda,  and  test  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  fused  moss  for  salpburic  acid. 
Aa  a  rule  the  remdue  will  be  found  free  from  sulphur.  But  if  any 
sulphate  of  baryta  is  obtained  again  here,  it  may  be  collected  on  the  same 
filter  which  has  received  that  produced  from  the  sulphide  of  lead. 

When  the  iron  is  disHolTed  in  aqua  r^;iA  or  bromine  in  presence  of 
vater,  and  the  solution,  after  being  fr«ed  by  evaporation  fr^nn  the  excess  ol 
acid  or  bromine,  is  precipitated  directly  with  chloride  of  barium,  less 
accurate  results  are  obtained  than  by  the  method  detailed  above,  especially 
in  the  case  of  irons  that  contain  but  little  sulphur.* 

8.  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen. 

This  element  occurs  in  cast  iron  (steel,  and  wrought  iron)  in  two  conditionr 
(Bouis,  BoussiNOAULT,  Freht,.  Ullgben|).  When  the  iron  is  dissolved  ix 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  part  of  the  nitri^n  forms  ammonia  under  the 
influence  of  t^e  nascent  hydrogen,  whilst  another  part  remains  in  Ute 
carbonaceous  reradue.  The  medioda  which  I  shall  give  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  nitrogen  in  each  condition  are  taken  from  ULLaBEN's  papers,} 
where  attention  is  directed  to  several  important  points,  which  were  formerly 
overlooked  or  disr^arded. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen,  which  formi  ammonia  on  the  solution 

of  the  iron  in  hydrochloric  add. 

a.  Dissolve  the  iron  in  a  flask  or  tobolated  retort  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Pass  the  escaping  hydrogen,  which  carries  away  a  little  ammonia,  through 
a  U-tube,  charged  with  dilate  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  being 
ended,  mix  the  contents  of  the  U-tube  with  those  of  the  flaok,  distil  with 
exceaa  of  hydrate  of  potash,  till  half  the  fluid  has  passed  over,  and  proceed 
generally  as  directed  §  99,  3,  a. 

If  you  conduct  the  process  in  the  old  fiishion,  and  allow  the  bydrogov 
free  exit,  you  will  lose  about  -^  or  ^  of  the  ammonia. 

/3.  Treat  about  2  grm.  of  the  finely  divided  cast  iron  in  a  tabulated 
retort  with  a  solution  of  10  gnn.  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
6  grm.  fused  chloride  of  sodiiuo.  When  the  iron  is  dissolved,  add  milk 
of  lime  and  proceed  as  in  a< 

UixaftEM  prefers  the  latter  method. 

b.  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen,  which  remains  in  the  carbonaceous 

residue  on  the  solution  of  the  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
BonssiNQAULT  reoommended  burning  the  residue  in  question  vrith  soda- 
lime  (§  186).  But  Ulloren  finds  that  the  results  thus  obtained  are 
unsatisfactory,  because  the  graphite  requires  for  its  oxidation  at  the  expense 
of  ^e  water  in  the  hydrate  of  soda,  a  temperature,  &i  exceeding  the 
highest  point  at  which  it  is  possible  for  ammonia  to  exist  Hence  we 
have  to  separate  the  nitn^en  in  the  elementary  form.  Ullorek  employs 
for  the  combustion  sulphate  of  mercury,  uung  the  apparatus  fig.  ISO.  A  ia 
an  ordinary  combustion  tube,  30  cm.  long ;  it  ia  filled  as  fiir  as  ^  vrith  about 

■  Comp.  Zeitichrirc  f.  aiuO.  Cham.  2,  46  ud  4S9.  f  Ibid.  3,  ISS. 

t  AdiuI  d.  Ckem.  u.  Phirm.  121,  70,  and  126,  10 ;  Zeitsehrift  f.  mwL  Cbtm, 
2,  iSS. 
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12  grm.  magnesite  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  at  ^  is  a  plug  of  asbestos  \  g  Xof 
contains  the  mixture  of  about  O'l  grm.  of  the  carbonaceous  residue  dried 
at  130^,  with  about  3 '5  or  4  grm.  sulphate  of  mercury  as  free  as  possible 


Fig.  180. 

from  subsalt,  and  also  fihe  small  quantity  of  the  mercury  salt  used  for 
rinsing  the  agate  mortar ;  an  asbestos  plug  follows  next,  then  a  2-inch 
layer  of  coarsely  powdered  pumice  (ftok)  which  has  previously  been 
mixed  with  sulphate  of  mercury  and  a  little  water  and  then  dried  ;  lastly  a 
plug  of  asbestos  is  added.  The  anterior  part  of  the  tube  is  fUiled  with 
pieces  of  pumice,  which  have  been  boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
bicliromate  of  potash  and  allowed  to  cool  therein.  After  draining  they 
are  inserted,  still  moist,  in  the  tube.  They  serve  to  absorb  the  sulphurous 
acid,  and  they  perform  their  office  with  rapidity  and  ease.  The  gas  tube  a 
IS  connected  with  the  combustion  tube  A  ;  this  will  have  to  dip  into  a  mer- 
curial  trough  (not  represented  in  the  cut),  in  which  the  tube  B  is  inverted. 
The  narrowest  part  of  the  latter  holds  about  20  c«  c. ;  it  is  graduated  and 
must  be  so  narrow  as  to  permit  of  reading  off  to  -j^  c.  c.  The  bulb  c 
holds  about  40  c.  c,  the  lower  part  20  to  30  c,  c.  The  tube  is  com-^ 
pletely  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted.  Throw  up  some  solution  of 
potash  (1  part  hydrate  of  potash  and  2  parts  water),  till  the  bulb  c  ia 
Blled  to  within  about  10  c.  c,  and  then  15  c.  c,  of  a  saturated  and  clear 
solution  of  tannic  acid.  The  mercury  will  now  stand  at  about  e.  When 
the  apparatus  has  been  arranged  and  the  part  of  the  combustion  tube  to  be 
heated  has  been  surrounded  with  thin  metal  plate,  drive  the  air  out  of  the 
tube  in  the  usual  manner  by  heating  one  half  of  the  carbonate  at  the  end 
of  the  tube,  then  push  the  turned-up  point  of  a  under  B,  heat  the  part  gf 
of  the  tube  first  gently,  to  remove  any  moisture  that  may  have  been 
deposited,  then  heat  the  part  /  A,*  and  when  this  is  red-hot,  raise  the 
mixture  rapidly  to  strong  ignition.  Proceed  with  the  heating,  till  the 
evolution  of  gas  stops  and  the  column  of  fluid  in  the  measuring  tube 
ceases  to  descend.  Now  heat  the  rest  of  the  carbonate.  As  soon  as  the 
tubes  are  full  of  pure  carbonic  acid,  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  B  remains 


*  The  object  of  thiB  layer  of  pumioe  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  mercury,  is  to 
prevent  the  otherwise  poswble  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide. 
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constant.  Now  transfer  ^  to  a  water-trough  when  the  mercury  and 
potash  will  be  replaced  by  water.  Measure  the  nitrogen,  observing  the 
heights  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  and  calculate  the  weight. 

4.  Determination  of  the  total  amounts  of  nlicon,  iron^  manganese,  zinCf 
cobalt,  nickel,  alumina,  titanic  add,  cUkaline  earths  and  alkalies* 

Dissolve  about  lOgrm.  of  the  cast  iron  in  a  capacious  platinum  dish,f  in 
moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness,  till  the  mass  ceases  to  smell 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  moisten  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat,  add  water, 
filter,  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate.  Let  us  call  it  a.  Heat  the  solution 
in  a  porcelain  dish  with  nitric  acid,  dilute  copiously  and  precipitate  ihe 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  &c.,  by  nearly  saturating  with  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  boiling,  after  p.  382,  77*     Wash  and  dry  the  precipitate ;  call  it  b. 

Mix  the  filtrate  firom  b  with  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  heat  till  the 
excess  of  ammonia  is  almost  expelled,  filter,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  reprecipitate  in  the  same  manner.  Filter,  wash  and  dry  the  pre- 
cipitate ;  call  it  c. 

Acidify  the  filtrate  firom  c  with  hydrochloric  acid,  concentrate  in  a  porce- 
lain dish,  transfer  to  a  fiask,  add  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium 
and  proceed  generally  as  directed  p.  178,  c.  Afi;er  24  hours,  filter  the 
precipitate  (cf)  off,  wash  it  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
spread  the  filter  on  a  glass  plate,  rinse  the  precipitate  into  a  fiask,  treat  it 
with  acetic  acid,  cork  and  set  aside. 

Evaporate  the  filtrate  firom  cf  in  a  platinum  dish  to  drjniess,  expel  the 
ammonia  salts  at  the  lowest  temperature  possible,  and  in  the  residue  deter- 
mine the  alkaline  earths  and  alkalies  afi;er  pp.  561-2. 

Now  proceed  to  examine  the  precipitates,  a,  b,  c  and  d. 

The  residue  a  contains  the  whole  of  the  bodies  insoluble  or  difilcultly 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  following  substances  may  be  present 
besides  carbon  and  silica,  viz.,  phosphide  of  iron,  chromium-iron,  vana- 
dium-iron, arsenide  of  iron,  carbide  of  iron,  silicon,  molybdenum,  <&c.,  aai 
also  slag  in  a  more  or  less  altered  condition.  Titanic  acid  and  sulphate  of 
baryta  may  also  be  here  present.  Fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potash, 
and  a  little  nitre,  separate  the  silica  as  usual,  by  evaporating  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  two  drops  of  dilute  sidphuric  acid,  weigh  it  and  see 
whether  it  is  pure  (comp.  p.  304) ;  the  impurities  most  likely  to  be  present 
are  sulphate  of  baryta  and  titanic  acid.  The  silicic  acid  may  have  been 
partially  formed  firom  silicon,  and  partially  present  as  such  in  the  slag. 
In  the  filtrate  from  the  silicic  acid  separate  what  is  separable  by  ammonia 
by  double  precipitation,  filter  off  the  precipitate  (c'),  then  precipitate  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  filter  off  the  precipitate  (cf ,  to  be  treated  as  d)  and 
finally  test  the  filtrate  for  alkaline  earths,  any  small  quantities  of  which 
found  can  then  be  weighed  with  the  somewhat  laiger  amount  obtained  above. 
•  The  precipitates  b,  c  and  c'  contain  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  alumina,  also  that  part  of  the  titanic  acid  which  has  passed  into  solution. 
Transfer  the  mixed  ignited  precipitates  to  several  platinum  or  porcelain 
boats,  put  these  in  a  glass  tube  and  ignite  in  pure  hydrogen,  till  no  more 

*  Comp.  Lippert,  Beitrage  car  Analyse  des  BoheiBens,  Zeitwhrift  f.  anal.  Chem* 

.  t  If  ^lass  or  porcelain  be  used,  the  estimations  of  the  silicon  and  aluminium  cannot 
be  considered  as  absolutely  exact. 
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steam  issues.  Treat  the  boats  and  their  contents  with  verj  dilute  nitric 
acid  (p.  885,  85)  ^  dissolve  the  iron,  make  the  solution  up  to  1000  c.  c. 
and  determine  the  iron  in  an  aliquot  part  by  oxidation  and  precipitation 
with  ammonia.*  Fuse  the  residue,  which  was  insoluble  in  the  very  dilute 
nitric  acid,  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  take  up  with  cold  water,  filter  off 
any  residual  silica,  collect  and  weigh  it  and  add  the  weight  to  that  found 
above;  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  endeavor  to  precipitate  any  titanic 
acid  that  may  be  present  by  boiling  and  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid, 
boil  the  filtrate  or  the  clear  solution  with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  the  alumina 
with  ammonia,  and  separate  it  fix>m  the  small  quantity  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  that  may  possibly  be  present  by  the  method  given  p.  565  (precipitate  II)« 
In  this,  as  in  that  case,  regard  must  be  paid  to  phosphoric  acid,  as  its 
presence  would  give  fictitious  weight  to  the  aiimiina.  If  chromium  were 
present,  its  oxide  would  likewise  have  to  be  separated  and  determined  in 
this  precipitate. 

The  precipitates  d  and  cF  have  given  up  to  the  acetic  acid  almost  the 
whole  of  their  sulphide  of  manganese.  Filter  off  the  solution,  suspend  the 
residue  in  sidphuretted  hydrogen  water,  and  add  some  hydrochloric  acid. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  sulphide  of  zinc  and  any  residual  sulphide 
of  manganese  are  dissolved,  while  the  sulphide  of  copper  (which  is  not  here 
estimated),  sulphide  of  nickel  and  sulphide  of  cobalt,  are  left  behind. 
Evaporate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  boil  with  excess 
of  solution  of  soda,  precipitate  any  zinc  from  the  solution  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  dissolve  any  separated  hydrate  of  protosesquioxide  of  manganese 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  the  solution  to  the  acetic  acid  solution,  and  deter- 
mine the  manganese  in  the  mixture.  Incinerate  the  filter,  containing  the 
sulphides  of  copper,  nickel  and  cobalt,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  preci* 
pitete  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  in  the  filtrate  thuB  freed  from  copper 
estimate  the  nickel  and  cobalt. 

5.  Determination  of  the  metals  of  Groups  Y.  and  VI.  and  of  the 
phosphoms* 

Treat  10  grm.  of  the  cast  iron  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  division 
with  a  previously  heated  mixture  of  1  volume  of  nitric  acid  and  3  volumes 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (both  acids  must  be  pure  and  strong)  in  a  very 
capacious,  long-necked,  obliquely  placed  fiask  at  a  gentle  heat.  When  all 
visible  action  has  ceased,  decant  the  solution  and  treat  the  residue  with  a 
firesh  portion  of  aqua  regia.f  Mix  the  solutions,  dilute  copiously  and  treat 
in  a  large  flask  widi  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  at  first  in  the  cold,  then  at  70^ 
I  may  here  observe  that  the  solution  usually  retains  a  brownish  tint  from 
dissolved  organic  substances,  even  after  Uie  sesquichloride  of  iron  is 
reduced.  Allow  the  fluid  (saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen)  to  settle 
for  24  hours,  filter,  dry  the  precipitate,  which  consists  principally  of 
sulphur,  and  extract  it  with  warm  bisulphide  of  carbon.  There  usually 
remains  a  small  black  residue,  which  often  contains,  besides  sulphide  of 
copper,  a  little  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  sulphide  of  antimony.     Separate 

*  It  is  not  advisable  to  determiDe  the  iron  in  a  leparately  weighed  smaller  quAntity« 
imlesa  the  sample  to  be  examined  ii  perfectly  homogeneous. 

+  Instead  of  aqua  iegiA»  bromine  and  water  may  be  used.  The  solution  goes  on 
rapidly,  at  first  almost  violently,  if  the  bromine  is  in  excess  and  the  mixture  is  digested 
at  20°— SO*".  Toward  the  end  ass'ist  the  action  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  (J.  Nickl^). 
If  this  metliod  is  employed,  I  should  still  recommend  that  the  residue  be  treated  with 
aquaregia, 
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these,  or  generally  the  metals  present  of  the  fiHh  and  sixth  groups,  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  given  in  Section  V. 

Free  the  filtrate  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitate  firom  the 
excess  of  the  gas  by  transmission  of  carbonic  acid,  add  a  litUe  pure  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  nearly  neutralize  the  solution  with  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
and  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  baryta  in  a  closed  fiask.  Treat  the  pre- 
cipitate, which  contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  (produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  phosphorus  compounds),  with  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate 
the  baiyta  with  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  evaporate  to  small  bulk,  precipitate 
the  phosphoric  acid  with  solution  of  molybdenum  and  determine  it  after 
p.  273,  /3. 

As  a  portion  of  the  phosphide  of  iron  may  have  escaped  oxidation  by  the 
aqua  regia,  fuse  the  residue  insoluble  therein  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
nitre,  and  test  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  fused  mass  likewise  for 
phosphoric  acid. 

6.  Determination  of  the  Slag  contained  in  cast  iron, 

• 

Dissolve  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  the  iron  by  the  method  given  p.  659, 
with  the  aid  of  the  galvanic  current,  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  slag  is  not  decomposed  and  therefore 
remains  in  the  carbonaceous  residue  to  be  separated  from  the  undissolved 
iron.  Collect  this  residue  on  a  small  filter,  ignite  till  all  the  carbon  ia 
consumed,  boil  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  remove  admixed 
silicic  acid,  ignite  the  residue  first  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  then  in  a 
stream  of  dry  chlorine  free  from  air,  treat  the  residue  with  a  little  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  again  with  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  wash,  dry  and  weigh.  If  the  quantity  of  ^e  slag  is  not  sufficient  for 
an  analysis,  determine  the  silicic  acid  in  it  and  calculate  the  oxygen  of  the 
bases  combined  with  silicic  acid  from  the  approximately  known  relation, 
which  exists  between  the  oxygen  of  the  silicic  acid  and  that  of  the  bases  in 
analogous  slags.  The  question  what  portion  of  the  aluminiiun,  calcium,  &c., 
is  contained  in  the  iron  as  metal,  and  what  portion  is  present  as  oxide  in 
the  admixed  slag,  must  remain  unanswered,  if  the  quantity  of  the  slag  is 
insufiicient  for  a  real  analysis. 

7.  Should  an  iron  contain  vanadium,  which  is  a  rare  occurrencei 
Sefstbom's  method*  may  be  employed. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  SECTION  n, 

I  Estimation  of  Grape  Suoab  and  Fruit  Sugar,  Cane  Sugar, 

Milk  Sugar,  Starch,  and  Dextrin. 

The  estimation  of  these  compounds  is  often  called  for  in  the  analysis  of 
agrictutural  and  technical  products  and  pharmaceutical  preparations ;  it  is 
also  of  importance  in  the  examination  of  diabetic  urine. 

Setting  aside  the  purely  physical  processes,  which  are  based  either  upon 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  saccharine  solutions,  or  upon  their  deportment 
with  polarized  light,f  there  are  principally  two  methods  for  the  estimation 

*  Pogg.  Anna].  21,  47  ;  H.  Hose's  Handb.  d.  anal.  Chem.  II.  764. 
f  Interesting  papers  on  the  optical  method  have  recently  been  published  by  Listing 
(AnnaL  d.  Chew.  u.  Fharm.  96,  93),  and  Pohl  (Chem.  CentralbL  18^7,  1).    A  dear 
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of  grape  sugar,  and  consequently  also  of  the  other  compounds,  which  are 
convertible  into  grape  sugar. 

A.  Methods  based  upon  the  Eeduction  of  Oxide  op  Copper  to 

Suboxide.* 

§  250. 

If  a  solution  containing  sulphate  of  copper,  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa, 
and  solution  of  soda,  in  the  proper  proportions,  is  heated,  even  to  full 
ebullition,  it  remains  unaltered ;  but  if  the  same  solution  is  heated  after 
addition  of  grape  sugar  (or  fruit  sugar)  suboxide  of  copper  separates.  The 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  copper  reduced  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
tiie  grape  sugar  added :  1  eq.  of  the  latter  (C^Hj^O^,)  =180  reduces  10  eq. 
of  oxide  of  copper  =  397  (Fehling,  C.  Neubauer).  Therefore,  if  we  know 
the  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper  reduced,  we  know  also  that  of  grape  sugai^ 
added,  f 

Upon  this  principle  two  methods  niay  be  based.  Either  we  may  add  to 
a  solution  of  copper  of  known  strength,  the  exact  quantity  of  grape  sugar 
required  to  reduce  all  the  oxide  to  suboxide ;  or  the  solution  of  copper 
may  be  used  in  excess,  and  the  suboxide  which  separates  determined. 
The  former  method  is  the  one  most  frequently  employed;  the  latter  is 
resorted  to  whenevel',  from  the  dark  color  of  the  fluid,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  exact  point  at  which  the  process  of  reduction  and  separation 
is  accomplished. 

We  will  now  proceed,  first  to  the  estimation  of  grape  sugar,  and  after- 
wards to  the  consideration  of  the  best  method  of  converting  cane  sugar, 
starch,  &c.,  into  grape  sugar. 

1.  Estimation  of  Grape  Sugar  in  pure  or  almost  pure 

Aqueous  Solution. 

First  Method, 
Requisites. 
a.  Solution  of  Copper, — ^Dissolve  exactly  84*639  grm.  pure  crystallized 
sulphate  of  copper  (completely  freed  from  adhering  moisture  by  piilverizing 
and  pressing  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper)  in  about  200  c.  c.  water. 
Dissolve  in  another  vessel  173  grm.  of  perfectly  pure  crystallized  tartrate 
of  soda  and  potassa  in  480  c.  c.  of  pure  solution  of  soda  of  1*14  sp.  gr. 
Add  the  first  solution  gradually  to  the  second,  and  dilute  the  deep  blue 
clear  fluid   exactly  to   1000  c.  c.      10  c.  c.  of   this  solution   contain 
0*34639  grm.  sulphate  of  copper,  and  correspond  exactly  to  0*050  grm. 
anhydrous  grape  sugar.     Keep  the  solution  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  in  well- 
closed  bottles,  filled  to  the  top,  as  the  action  of  light  or  the  absorption  of 
x^rbonic  acid  would  lead  to  the  separation  of  suboxide  of  copper  upon 

ftnd  illustrated  description  of  this  method  will  be  found  in  Otto's  Lehrbuch  der 
rationellen  Praxis  der  landwirthschaftlichen  Grewerbe  (5th  Edition,  Brunswick, 
Vieweg  &  Son,  1860— -1862),  vol.  ii.  p.  619  et  seq.  Briz  (Ohem.  Ceutralbl.  1855,  267) 
has  given  new  tables  on  the  percentages  of  sugar  correq>onding  to  various  specific 
gravities  of  the  solution. 

*  Comp.  Fehling,  On  the  Estimation  of  Sugar  and  Starch  by  Means  of  Sulphate  o¥ 
Copper,  Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.  72,  106,  and  106,  75 ;  and  C.  Neubauer,  Archiv 
d.  Pharm.  2  series,  72,  278. 

f  With  respect  to  the  products  formed  from  the  sugar  in  this  reaction  comp. 
Beichardt  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  127,  297). 
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mere  exposure  to  heat;  this  might  be  prevented,  however,  by  a  fresh 
addition  of  solution  of  soda.  Before  using  the  solution,  mix  10  c.  c.  of  it 
with  40  c.  c.  of  water,  or  dilute  solution  of  soda,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
boil  the  mixture  for  some  minutes ;  if  this  operation  produces  the  least 
change  in  the  fluid  and  causes  the  separation  of  even  the  smallest  quantity 
of  suboxide,  the  solution  is  unfit  for  use. 

b.  Solution  of  Sugar. — This  must  be  highly  dilute,  containing  only  ^  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  If,  therefore,  you  find,  in  a  first  experiment,  that  the  sugar 
solution  is  too  concentrated,  dilute  it  with  a  definite  quantity  of  water,  and 
repeat  the  experiment. 

ITie  Actual  Analysis. 

Measure  10  c.  c.  of  the  copper  solution  into  a  small  flask  or  porcelain 
dish,  add  40  c.  c.  water,  or  very  dilute  solution  of  soda  if  required ;  heat 
to  gentle  ebullition,  and  from  a  burette  divided  into  ^^  c.  c.  run  in  the 
sugar  solution  in  small  portions  slowly.  Afl»r  the  addition  of  the  first  few 
drops,  the  fluid  shows  a  greenish-brown  tint,  owing  to  the  suboxide  and 
hydrated  suboxide  suspended  in  the  blue  solution ;  in  proportion  as  more 
of  the  sugar  solution  is  added,  the  precipitate  becomes  more  copious, 
acquires  a  redder  tint,  and  subsides  more  speedily.  When  the  precipitate 
presents  a  deep  red  color,  remove  the  lamp,  allow  to  subside  a  little,  and 
place  the  flask  on  white  paper.  If  you  are  using  a  porcelain  dish  give  it 
an  inclined  position.  You  will  thus  be  enabled  readily  to  detect  the  least 
bluish-green  tint  To  make  quite  sure,  however,  pour  a  small  portion  of 
the  clear  supernatant  fluid  into  a  test-tube,  add  a  drop  of  the  sugar  solu- 
tion, and  apply  heat  If  there  remains  the  least  trace  of  salt  of  copper 
imdecomposed,  a  yellowish-red  precipitate  will  form,  appearing  at  first  like 
a  cloud  in  the  fluid.  In  that  case,  pour  the  contents  of  the  test-tube  into 
the  flask  or  dish,  and  continue  adding  the  solution  of  sugar  until  the 
reaction  is  complete.  The  amount  used  ot  the  solution  of  sugar  contains 
0*050  grm.  grape  sugar. 

When  the  operation  is  terminated,  ascertain  whether  it  has  flilly 
succeeded,  that  is,  whetiier  the  solution  really  contains  neither  copper, 
sugar,  nor  a  brown  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  latter  substance. 
To  this  end  filter  off  a  portion  of  tiie  fluid  while  still  quite  hot.  The 
filtrate  must  be  colorless  (without  tiie  least  brownish  tinge).  Heat  a 
portion  of  it  witii  a  drop  of  the  copper  solution ;  and  test  another  portion 
by  heating  with  a  little  of  the  grape  sugar  solution,  or  by  acidifying  and 
adding  sulphuretted  hydrogen.*  If  any  excess  of  either  copper  or  sugar  is 
found,  the  experiment  must  be  repeated.  The  first  experiment  usually 
3rields  only  an  approximate  result.  In  the  second  experiment  add  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  required  quantity  of  sugar,  and  then  proceed 
cautiously  to  the  end,  adding  two  drops  at  a  time. 

The  results  are  constant  and  very  satisfiictory.  Bear  in  mind  that  t^ie 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  must  always  remain  strongly  alkaline; 
should  the  sugar  solution  be  acid,  some  more  solution  of  soda  must  be 
added. 

Second  Method. 

This  requires  the  same  solutions  as  the  first  Transfer  20  c.  c.  of  the 
solution  of  copper  and  80  c.  c.  of  water,  or  highly  dilute  solution  of  soda 

*  The  addition  of  ferrooyanide  of  potMStum  to  the  acidified  solution  is  a  leas  deli- 
oate  mode  of  testing  for  excess  of  oopper. 
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if  required  (or  a  larger  quantity  of  the  copper  solution  diluted  in  like 
manner)  to  a  porcelain  dish;  add  a  measured  quantity  of  the  dilute 
sugar  solution,  but  not  sufficient  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  copper, 
and  heat  for  about  ten  minutes  on  the  water-bath.  When  the  reduction  is 
completed,  wash  the  precipitated  suboxide  of  copper  bj  decantation  with 
boiling  water.  Pass  the  decanted  fluids  through  a  weighed  filter,  then 
transfer  the  precipitate  also  to  the  filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  Or 
determine  the  quantity  of  the  suboxide  by  Schwa RZ^s  method  (§119, 4,  a) ; 
or  ignite  the  suboxide  of  copper,  with  access  of  air,  and  then  convert  it 
completely  into  oxide  by  treating  with  fuming  nitric  acid. 

100  parts  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar  correspond  to  220*5  oxide  of 
copper,*  or  198 '2  of  suboxide  of  copper,f  or  155-55  of  iron  (converted 
firom  the  state  of  sesquichloride  to  that  of  protochloride). 

In  the  application  of  this  method,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
separated  suboxide  of  copper  will,  upon  cooling  of  the  supernatant  fluid, 
gradually  redissolve  to  oxide,  imder  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  Hence  the  necessity  of  washing  the  precipitate  in  Uie  manner 
described. 

2.  modificatiok  of  the  psecediko  methods,  and  conversion  of 
Cane  Sugar,  Starch,  <&c.,  into  Grape  Sugar. 

a.  The  preceding  methods  may  be  applied  at  once  to  the  Juice  of 
grapeSy  apples^  &c.,  after  it  has  been  properly  diluted.  The  same  applies 
to  the  brewer*s  worty  the  filtrate  from  the  distiller*s  mashy  and  also  to  c/ta- 
hetic  urine.  The  other  substances  contained  in  the  said  fluids  generally 
exercise  no  perceptible  action  upon  the  solution  of  copper.  However,  if 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  such  action,  the  fluid  under  examination  is 
mixed,  in  a  measuring  flask,  with  acetate  of  lead,  until  the  foreign  matters 
are  precipitated ;  water  is  then  added  to  the  mark,  the  mixture  allowed  to 
deposit,  filtered  through  a  dry  filter,  and  the  filtrate  employed  for  the  ana- 
lysis (Fehling).  If  you  want  to  determine  the  grape-  or  fruit-sugar  in 
fermented  Jluida  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  they  must  be  subjected 
to  this  process  of  purification,  in  order  to  the  removal  of  a  certain  body 
(glucic  acid}),  which  would  have  a  reducing  action  on  the  alkaline  solution 
of  copper. 

b.  Vegetable  juices  of  dark  color  must  previously  be  clarified  ;  this  is 
done  by  heating  a  measured  quantity  of  the  juice  just  to  boiling,  and 
adding  a  few  drops  of  milk  of  lime,  which  usually  produces  a  copious  pre^ 
cipitate  (of  albumen,  coloring  matter,  lime  salts,  &c.) ;  the  fluid  is  then 
filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  the  precipitate  thoroughly  washed,  and 
the  washings  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  is  then  diluted  to  10,  15,  or  20 
times  its  original  bulk  (Neubauer). 

c.  Cane  sugary  and  vegetable  juices  containing  cane  sugar  (the  juices  of 
the  sugar  cane,  beetroot,  maple,  &c.),  must  first  be  converted  into  solution 
of  grape  sugar.  This  is  effected  by  protracted  heating  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  either  in  open  vessels,  or  (comp.  d)  in  sealed  glass  tubes. 
Thus,  for  instance,  to  prepare  beetroot  juice,  take  15  or  20  c.  c.  of  the  juice 

*  Fehling,  loe.  eii.,  obtained,  as  highest  result,  219*4  of  oxide  of  copper, 
f  Neubauer,  loc,  dt.,  found  in  his  experiments  with  starch,  that  0'05  of  the  latter 
correspond  to  0*112  of  suboxide  of  copper.     As  90  of  starch  give  100  of  grape  sugar, 
0*05  of  the  former  correspond  to  0*0555  of  the  latter.    Accordingly  100  of  grape 
sugar  gave  actually  201*62  of  suboxide  of  copper,  instead  of  198*2. 

X  Graham,  Hofmann,  and  fiedwood,  Quart.  Joum.  Chem.  Soa  5,  285» 
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clarified  as  directed  in  b,  add  12  drops  of  dilute  gulphuric  acid  (1  part  strong 
acid  and  5  parts  water),  and  boil  the  mixture  from  1  to  2  hours,  adding 
water  as  it  evaporates.*^  ♦  Neutralize  the  firee  acid  by  me^ns  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  dilute  to  10  or  20  times  the  original  volume, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  actual  analysis. 

100  parts  of  grape  sugar  (Cj,Hj,0  J  correspond  to  95  parts  of  cane 
sugar  (CjjHjjOjj).  Accordingly,  it  takes  0*04:75  grm.  cane  sugar  to  de- 
compose 10  c.  c.  of  the  copper  solution.f 

d.  Starch  and  dextrin,  or  stibstances  containing  either  of  these  bodies, 
require  similar  treatment  to  cane  sugar.  In  this  case  the  action  of  the 
acid  must  be  longer  sustained,  and  the  results  are  decidedly  less  accurate ; 
the  formation  of  by-products  being  more  difficult  to  avoid,  and  the  danger 
being  greater  that  the  conversion  into  grape  sugar  will  be  incomplete. 
The  conversion  of  the  said  substances  into  sugar  is  best  effected  in  sealed 
tubes.  Put  into  a  strong  glass  tube  about  0*5  grm.  starch  or  dextrin  and 
10  c.  c.  water  (or  10  c.  c.  of  a  fluid  containing  about  0'5  grm.  solid  sub- 
stance), and  1'5  c.  c.  of  a  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (160  grm.  strong 
acid  in  a  litre).  Seal  the  tube  and  fill  two  more  tubes  in  the  same 
manner.  Heat  the  tubes  in  a  bath  of  saturated  solution  of  common  salt, 
one  for  three  hours,  the  other  two  for  six  hours.  When  the  first  tube  is 
cool,  open  it,  saturate  the  free  acid  with  soda,  dilute  to  100  c.  c,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  examination.  Treat  the  contents  of  one  of  the  six  hours* 
tubes  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  two  results  coincide,  we  have  evidence 
that  the  whole  of  the  starch  or  dextrin  was  converted  into  sugar  in  the 
first  tube,  but  if  the  second  result  is  higher  than  the  first,  heat  the  third 
tube  three  hours  longer,  and  then  examine  its  contents.  Either  the  first 
or  the  third  result  must  correspond  with  the  second.} 

The  complete  conversion  of  starch  and  dextrin  into  sugar  may  be  efiected 
also  by  several  hours*  digestion  of  the  paste  or  solution  (as  the  case  mav 
be)  with  a  measured  quantity  of  infusion  of  malt  at  between  60°  and  70  . 
A  similar  quantity  of  the  infusion-  of  malt  is  then  subjected  to  the  same 
operation  alone,  and  the  sugar  is  determined  in  each  product.  The  latter 
result  being  deducted  firom  the  former,  we  have  the  sugar  required. 

100  parts  of  grape  sugar  (Cj,Hj,Oj,)  correspond  to  90  parts  of  starch  or 
dextrin  (C^^Hj^Oj^);  or  10  c.  c.  of  the  copper  solution  correspond  to 
0*045  grm.  starch  or  dextrin. 

e.  Milk  sugar  reduces  the  copper  solution  directly,  but  in  a  difierent 
proportion  to  grape  sugar ;  for  whilst  1  eq.  of  the  latter  reduces  10  eq. 
oxide  of  copper,  1  eq.  milk  sugar  reduces  only  7  or  8  eq.  Milk  sugar  must, 
therefore,  before  the  application  of  the  test,  first  be  converted  into  grape 
sugar,  by  boiling  its  solution  for  1  hour  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 

To  determine  the  milk  sugar  in  milk,  the  casein  is  removed  at  tlie 
boiling  temperature  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  whey  cleared  with  a 
little  white  of  egg  and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  is  boiled  with  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  then  made  up  with  water  to  10  times  the  volume  of  the  milk,  and 
examined  as  above  directed. 

*  The  operation  is  best  cnndacted  in  a  steam  bath.  If  the  flask  is  closed  with  a 
perforated  cork  furnished  with  a  glass  tube  bent  in  an  obtuse  angle,  which  leads  to  a 
Liebig*s  condenser  turned  upwards,  the  evaporated  water  flows  back  into  the  flask. 

t  The  results  are  not  so  very  accurate,  as  the  boiling  with  dilute  acid  always  converts 
some  of  the  grape  sugar  into  caramel. 

t  Reischaner  (I^iogl*  polyt.  Joum.  165,  454)  thus  converted  the  dextrin  in  extract 
of  beer  into  sugar.     The  three  tubes  gave  6'47|  6 '80,  and  6*67  sugar  respectiyely. 
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B.  Method  based  upon  the  Decomposition  of  Suoab  bt  Alcohoi 

Ferhentation.* 

§  251. 

I 

In  this  process  the  sugar  is  fermented,  and  its  quantity  is  calculated  final 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced.  j 

1.  When  a  saccharine  fluid  is  exposed,  with  ferment,  or  yeast,  to  ll 
proper  temperature,  it  suffers  alcoholic  fermentation.  It  was  formeil 
supposed  that  the  ensuing  decomposition  was  represented  by  the  equatiodl 


c.A.o„      = 

2  C.H.O. 

+ 

4  CO, 

Anhydnnu  grmpo 

AloohoL 

Gmrbonio 

■agar. 

add. 

In  accordance  with  this  assumption,  48'89  parts  of  carbonic  acid  wouli 
correspond  to  100  parts  anhydrous  grape  sugar.  But  we  now  know  thai 
this  assumption  is  incorrect,  and  that  during  alcoholic  fermentation  al 
variety  of  other  products  are  formed  from  the  elements  of  the  sugar,  more 
especially  glycerin,  succinic  acid,  cellulose  and  &ts,f  to  say  nothing  of  { 
certain  bodies  of  whose  production  we  were  previously  aware,  but  which 
occur  only  in  very  small  quantities,  viz.,  amylic  and  butylic  alcohols,  &c. 
Heoce  100  parts  of  sugar  do  not  produce  48*89  parts  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  total  amount  of  the  several  by-products  is  by  no  means  constant ; 
it  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  present  method  cannot  lay  claim  to  abso- 
lute accuracy.  From  the  experiments  of  Pasteub  (Joe.  cit,\  it  appears 
that  out  of  100  parts  of  sugar  only  94  to  95  parts  are  decomposed  as  in- 
dicated by  the  above  equation,  the  remaining  5  to  6  parts  being  decom- 
posed into  3*2 — 3'6  glycerin,  0*6 — 0*7  succinic  acid,  0*6 — 0*7  carbonic 
acid,  and  1'2 — 1*5  cellulose,  &t,  and  other  undetermined  products.  Con- 
sequently we  shall  not  be  materially  in  error  if  we  lay  down  that  47  parts 
of  carbonic  acid  obtained  by  alcoholic  fermentation  represent  100  parts  of 
anhydrous  grape  sugar. 

2.  To  determine  the  carbonic  acid,  I  recommend  the  apparatus  figured 
p.  301,  modified  as  described  in  the  Note,  p.  302.  If  you  wish  to  esti- 
mate the  gas  by  the  loss,  use  a  flask  arranged  like  Aj  ^g.  69,  p.  297,  but 
connected  with  a  U-tube  filled  with  pumice  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid, 
instead  of  with  B^X  The  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  should  be  so  ad- 
justed that  the  curved  part  of  the  U-tube  may  be  just  closed  by  the  fluid. 
The  exit  of  the  U-tube  is  closed  with  a  cork  in  which  a  very  narrow  tube 
fits,  which  is  open  at  both  ends. 

3.  The  experiment  is  made  with  a  quantity  of  the  saccharine  fluid  con- 
taining about  2  or  3  grm.  anhydrous  sugar.  If  much  more  is  taken,  the 
fermentation  lasts  too  long ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  much  less  is  used — ^at 
least,  when  the  method  by  the  loss  is  adopted — the  results  are  inaccurate, 
because  the  quantity  of  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  is  too  smalL 

4.  As  regards  the  concentration  of  the  fluid,  the  solution  should  contain 
about  4  or  5  parts  of  water  to  1  part  of  sugar.  More  highly  dilute  solu- 
tions must  therefore  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  on  the  water-bath. 

*  Compare  Krocker,  BestinmiuDg  des  Stiirkmehlgehaltes  in  Tegetabilisdien  Nah- 
nmgemitteio,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  58,  212. 

t  Pasteur,  Comp.  rend.  48,  1149 ;  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem,  85,  4S5. 
X  Otherwise  the  acid  might  recede. 
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5.  Pour  the  sugar  solution  into  the  flask,  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
tartaric  acid,  and  a  comparatively  large  weighed  portion  of  washed  yeast 
(say  20  grm.  of  fresh,  or  a  corresponding  quantity  of  German  yeast).  As 
yeast  .generally  evolves  some  carbonic  acid  irom  its  own  constituents  an 
experiment  may  be  made  at  the  same  time  with  yeast  alone. 

6.  When  the  apparatus  has  been  arranged  and  the  weighing  is  ended, 
put  the  flask  and  U>tube  or  the  fermentation  flask  alone,  as  tlie  case  may  be, 
in  a  place  where  the  temperature  remains  tolerably  constant  at  25°.  Fer- 
mentation soon  sets  in,  and  goes  on  briskly  at  first,  but  ailer  a  time  more 
and  more  slowly.  In  about  4  or  5  days,  the  process  will  be  completed. 
Now  heat  the  fermentation  flask  to  1 00°,  suck  the  remaining  carbonic  acid 
out  of  the  apparatus,  allow  to  cool  and  weigh. 

7.  If  it  is  intended  to  examine  amylaceous  substances  in  this  way,  the 
starch  in  them  is  converted  into  grape  sugar  in  the  manner  directed 
p.  671,  d;  the  fluid  is  then  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  the  consistence 
of  eyrup,  transferred  to  the  flask  A,  and  the  free  sulphuric  acid  removed^ 
by  adding  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  form  sulphate  and  bitartrate  of  potassa;*  the  fluid  is 
then  subjected  to  the  process  of  fermentation.  In  the  examination  of 
potatoes  6 — 8  grm.  are  used ;  in  that  of  the  different  sorts  of  flour  of  the 
cereals,  3  grm. 

8.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  grape  sugar  in  presence  of  dextrin  by 
the  aid  of  this  method,  since  the  latter  substance  would  be  involved  in  the 
process,  and  would  partially  undergo  fermentation. f 

n.  Determination  of  Tannin. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  numerous  methods  that  have  been  proposed 
with  the  above  object  has  recently  been  made  in  my  laboratory, J  and 
I  shall  describe  only  those  which  have  shown  themselves  to  be  the  most 
trustworthy. 

A.     LowENTHAL^s  Method, 

§252. 

This  process  is  based  on  the  oxidation  of  the  tannin  by  a  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potash  or  of  chloride  of  lime  in  presence  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  solution  of  sulphindylate  of  potash.  If  the  fluid  is  properly 
diluted,  the  oxidations  are  perfectly  normal,  and  if  the  indigo  solution  has 
been  added  in  such  quantity  as  to  require  about  twice  as  much  of  the  oxidiz- 
ing agent  as  the  tannin,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  last  particle  of  tannin 
is  oxidized  with  the  last  trace  of  indigo.  The  method  is  easy  and  rapid,  and 
gives  satisfactory  results ;  it  is  therefore  very  well  fitted  for  industrial  use. 

This  method  is  also  applicable  to  the  estimation  of  the  coloring  matter 
in  cochineal,  <&c. 

Bequisites. 

1.  A  solution  of  tannin,  containing  0*001  grm.  of  the  pure  acid  dried  at 
lOO**  in  1  c.  c. 

2.  A  rather  dilute  solution  of  the  purest  sulphindylate  of  potash  in  water 
(about  30  grm.  of  the  pasty  salt  in  1  litre  of  water). 

*  The  reaction  on  litmus  paper  affords  a  tolerably  safe  gaide  as  to  the  quantity 
required. 

t  BeiAchauer,  Dingl.  Polyt.  Joarn.  165,  458. 
4:  Comp.  Fr.  Gauhe,  Zeitschrifl  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  122. 
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3.  A  rather  dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  or  a  clear  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime.* 

First  determine  the  relation  between  the  fluids.  To  this  end  put  into  a 
beaker  20  c.  c.  of  the  indigo  solution,  1000  c.  c.  water  and  10  c.  c.  hydro- 
chloric acid  (for  chloride  of  lime)  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (for  per- 
manganate of  potash),  place  the  beaker  in  a  white  porcelain  soup-plate, 
and  add  the  oxidizing  agent,  with  constant  stirring,  till  the  last  trace  of 
green  has  given  place  to  a  pure  light  yellow  color  (when  permanganate  is 
used  this  has  a  slight  tinge  of  red). 

The  addition  of  1000  or  at  least  of  500  c.  c.  water  is  indispensable,  as, 
if  the  fluid  were  less  dilute,  the  oxidation  would  be  abnormal,  the  smaller 
the  quantity  of  water  present  the  larger  being  the  amount  of  oxidizing 
agent  required. 

Now  mix  the  indigo  solution,  acid  and  water  as  in  the  first  experiment, 
add  20  c.  c,  of  the  solution  of  tannin  and  then  the  oxidizing  agent,  with 
stirring,  till  the  last  green  shade  vanishes.  From  the  quantity  of  the 
oxidizing  agent  used,  deduct  the  amount  corresponding  to  the  indigo  solu- 
tion added ;  the  remainder  is  the  quantity  corresponding  to  0*020  grm. 
tannic  acid. 

The  oxidizing  agent  should  be  of  such  strength  that  about  10  c.  c.  may 
be  required  for  20  c.  c.  of  the  standard  tannin  solution,  in  other  words, 
that  100  c.  c.  may  represent  about  '2  grm.  tannin ;  and  the  indigo  solu- 
tion should  be  about  equivalent  to  the  oxidizing  solution. 

The  actual  analysis. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  tannin  in  sumach,  oak  bark,  or  similar  substances, 
proceed  as  follows  : — 

Take  5  grm.  sumach,  or  20  grm.  oak  bark,  boil  J  to  |  hour  w^ith  about 
J  litre  water,  allow  to  cool,  rinse  the  whole  into  a  litre  flask,  fill  up  to  the 
mark  with  water,  shake,  allow  to  settle  and  take  out  30  c.  c.  of  the  clear 
fluid  with  the  pipette  for  each  experiment.  Dilute  these  with  1000  c.  c. 
water,  add  10  c.  c.  acid  and  20  c.  c.  indigo  solution,  and  then  the  oxidizing 
fluid  as  above. 

Of  catechu  2  grm.  will  suflice  for  the  preparation  of  1  litre  of  fluid. 

Example. 

Suppose  100  c.  c.  permanganate  correspond  to  0*2  grm.  tannic  acid,  and 
20  c.  c.  indigo  solution  are  decolorized  by  1 9  c.  c.  permanganate ;  5  grm. 
sumach  are  boiled  as  directed,  and  the  decoction  is  made  up  to  1  litre. 
30  c.  c.  sumach  solution  +  20  c.  c.  indigo  solution  require  30  c.  c.  per- 
manganate. From  these  last  deduct  19  c.  c.  (for  the  20  c.  c.  indigo  solu- 
tion), the  remainder  =  11,  represent  the  tannic  acid.  Now  100  c.  c.  cor- 
respond to  0*2  grm.  tannic  acid,  therefore  11  c.  c.  correspond  to 
0'022  grm.  Therefore  30  c.  c.  sumach  solution  contain  0  022  grm.  tannin, 
therefore  1000  c.  c.  contain  07333  grm.  therefore  5  grm.  sumach  contain 
07333,  therefore  the  specimen  contains  14*666  per  cent  tannin. 

The  results  are  more  likely  to  be  too  high  than  too  low,  since  the 
oxidizing  agent  is  not  entirely  without  action  on  the  other  organic  matters 
present  in  the  extract.  It  appears  from  Gauhe's  experiments  {Joe.  cit.)^  how- 
ever, that  the  error  thus  arising  does  not  exceed  a  few  tenths  of  a  per-cent. 

*  The  solution  of  the  perraangaoAte  of  potash  is  far  more  permanent  than  that  of 
the  chloride  of  lime  ;  but,  according  to  Lowenthal,  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  more  pre- 
cisely marked  with  the  latter  than  with  the  former.  The  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
must  by  all  means  be  kept  protected  from  the  influence  of  light. 


§  253. 

In  careful  hands  ttia  process  givea  excellent  results;  it  ia  aiiaple  and 
equally  suitable  for  scientific  and  technical  purposes.  The  principle  is  as 
follows : — 

If  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  containing  tannic  acid  with  oth^r  sub- 
stances in  solution  is  determined,  and  if  the  tannic  acid  Is  then  removed 
— the  fluid  not  being  otherwise  altered  by  the  process — and  if  finally  the 
specific  gravity  is  redetermined  ;  the  loaa  of  specific  gravity  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  percentage  of  tannic  acid  present  in  the  solution.  Wo 
require  for  this  process  an  exact  table,  showing  the  relation  between  tha 
specific  gravity  of  tannic  acid  solutions  and  the  percentage  of  the  acid. 

Sequigites. — To  determine  the  specific  gravity  we  use  either  a  pycno- 
meter  (p.  559),  or  a  fine  hydrometer.  The  latter  instrument  givea  either 
specific  gravities  irom  0  to  1'0409  or  the  percentages  of  tannin  correspond- 
ing to  such  specific  gravities  in  the  case  of  pure  solutions  of  tannin  in  watec. 

To  remove  the  tannic  acid  from  its  solutions  we  use  finely  divided  hide. 
A  piece  prepared  for  tanning  is  well  washed  with  water,  stretched  on  a 
board,  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  converted  into  a  coarse  powder  with  a 
rougli  file.  The  powder  is  preserved  in  a  well-closed  bottle.  4  parts  of 
it  are  sufficient  to  remove  1  part  of  tannin  from  a  fluid.  When  employed, 
the  required  quantity  of  hide  filings  ia  weighed  approximately,  soaked  in 
water,  and  well  squeezed  with  the  hands  in  linen  that  the  adherent  water 
may  not  dilute  the  solution,  with  which  the  material  is  to  be  brought  in 
contact.  If  the  hide  filings  thus  prepared  are  Ehaken  for  a  bhort  time  with 
a  sufficiently  dilute  solution  of  tannin,  the  whole  of  the  latter  body  is 
removed ;  long  digestion  is  therefore  quite  unneceasary,  although  not 
injurious. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  relation  between  specific  gravity  and 
percentage  for  dilute  Tannic  Acid  solutions. 


Sp.  gr.  »t  16', 

PBrc8nt.ge 
of  Uonin. 

Sp.gr.  at  15°. 

Pementftge 
of  tauDia. 

Sp.gr.  at  16-. 

Percentage 
of  taimin. 

10000 

0-0 

1-0088' 

1-7 

10136 

S'4 

1'0004 

01 

1-0072 

1-8 

1-01*0 

SB 

10008 

0-2 

10076 

1-9 

1-01*4 

8-8 

1-0012 

0-8 

1-0080 

2-0 

1-0143 

8-7 

1'00I6 

0-4 

1-0034 

21 

10162 

8-8 

1'0020 

0-5 

1-0088 

2-2 

10166 

s-g 

1-002* 

0-9 

1-0092 

2-3 

1-0160 

4  0 

1'0028 

0-7 

1-0096 

2-4 

1-016* 

4-1 

1-0032 

0-8 

l-oioo 

2-fi 

1-0168 

*-2 

1-OOSS 

0-S 

10104 

2-8 

1-0172 

*-3 

1-0040 

1-0 

1-0108 

27 

1-0176 

4* 

1-004* 

11 

1-0112 

2-8 

1-0180 

4-6 

1-0048 

1-2 

1-0118 

2-9 

1-018* 

4-6 

1-0052 

1-8 

1-0120 

8-0 

1-0188 

4-7 

1-0056 

1-4 

1-013* 

8-1 

10192 

4-8 

1-0060 

1-fi 

1-0128 

8-2 

1-0196 

4-9 

1-0064 

1-e 

1-0182 

8S 

1-0201 

6-0 

*  Journ,  f.  ptslct.  Chem.  8. 
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The  Actual  Analysis. — ^We  must  first  obtain  the  tannin  to  be  estimated 
in  a  clear  and  not  too  dilute  solution.  Barks  and  such  like  are  first  boiled 
in  a  finely  divided  condition  with  water,  and  then  completely  exhausted  in 
a  displacement  apparatus ;  inspissated  vegetable  juices  are  rubbed  up  with 
water  in  a  mortar,  the  mixture  is  strained  through  linen  and  the  residue 
is  well  washed.  As  a  rule  1  part  of  substance  (oak  bark,  sumach,  galls, 
catechu,  &c.)  would  be  exhausted  with  10  to  12  parts  of  water.  Hence  i£ 
you  take  20  to  30  grm.  substance,  you  would  obtain  200  to  350  gnn.  solu- 
tion. The  solution  is  made  up  to  a  certain  weight — a  round  number  of 
grammes — uniformly  mixed  and  the  specific  gravity  determined.  If  a  hydro- 
meter ifl  used  for  this  purpose,  the  following  points  should  be  paid  attention 
to,  viz.,  that  the  cylinder  is  dry,  or  rinsed  with  a  portion  of  the  fluid ;  that 
no  air-bubbles  adhere  to  the  float;  and  that  while  reading  the  eye  is  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  meniscus  of  the  fluid. 

Now  weigh  off^  in  a  flask  (dry  or  rinsed  with  the  fluid)  somewhat  more 
of  the  tannin  solution  than  would  be  required  for  determining  the  specific 
gravity,  add  a  certain  quantity  of  hide  filings,  viz.,  4  times  the — if  we  maj 
say  it — apparent  amount  of  the  tannin  present  (calculated  fi-om  the  sp.  gr.), 
finally  cork  the  flask  and  shake  it  briskly  for  some  time.  The  hide  filings 
and  the  flxdd  to  be  precipitated  need  not  be  weighed  accurately.  Now 
filter  the  solution  fireed  fi-om  tannin  through  linen  at  once  with  the  cylinder 
of  the  hydrometer  or  into  the  pycnometer,  and  redetermine  the  specific 
gravity. 

The  hydrometer  may  be  graduated  specially  as  a  tannin  meter :  in  that 
case  the  difference  between  the  two  readings  represents  at  once  the  per^- 
centage  of  tannin  in  the  examined  fluid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
instrument  used  gives  merely  the  specific  gravity,  add  1  to  the  diflference 
between  the  sp.  grs. ;  the  percentage  opposite  this  number  in  the  table  is 
the  percentage  of  tannin  in  the  fluid.  This  being  known,  a  simple 
calculation  wiU  give  us  the  absolute  weight  of  tannic  acid  in  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  solution,  or  in  other  words,  in  the  quantity  of  substance  taken. 

Example, — Oak  bark  taken  40  grm.,  solution  obtained  500  grm.,  sp.  gr, 
at  15°,  1-0068;  pure  solution  of  tannin  of  this  sp.  gr.  contains  1-7  per  cent. 
200  grm.  fluid  were  weighed  off";  this  contains  apparently  3*4  grm.  tannic 
acid,  we  therefore  add  13*6  grm.  hide  filings  (after  they  have  been 
macerated  and  squeezed).  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  filtered  solution  was  1*0032, 
1-0068-1  0032  +  1  =  1-0036,  which  sp.  gr.  represents  a  percentage  of  0-9. 
Therefore  500  grm.  of  the  solution  contain  4*5  grm.  But  these  500  grm. 
were  produced  fi-om  40  grm.  oak  bark,  therefore  40  grm.  oak  bark  contain 
4-5  grm.  tannin.  Therefore  the  oak  bark  contains  11*25  per  cent,  of 
tannin. 

C.    Persoz's  Method,* 

§  254. 

This  process  is  exclusively  fitted  for  industrial  use ;  it  is  simple  and  is 
especially  suitable  for  the  simultaneous  examination  of  various  specimens 
of  tanning  materials,  but  it  makes  no  pretension  to  extreme  accuracy.  It 
it  based  on  precipitating  the  tannin  by  protochloride  of  tin  mixed  with 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  measuring  the  precipitate. 

We  require— 

1.  A  solution  of  pure  tannic  acid,  containing  10  grm.  in  1  litre. 

*  Traits  de  rimpression  des  tissue,  I.  282. 
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2.  A  solution  of  8  grm.  crystallized  protochloride  of  tin  and  2  grm. 
cliloride  of  ammonium  in  water,  made  up  to  1  litre. 

3.  A  number  of  similar  cylinders  with  feet,  holding  a  little  more  than 
200  c.  c.  each.  They  should  be  provided  with  a  c.  c.  graduation  through- 
out, but  this  is  not  essential. 

The  analysis  is  performed  as  follows : — Put  into  each  cylinder  100  c.  c. 
of  the  tin  solution,  and  then  into  the  first  cylinder,  100  c.  c.  of  the  tannic 
acid  solution  prepared  as  above  directed,  and  into  the  second  100  c.  c.  of 
the  aqueous  extract  of  a  tanning  material,  these  100  c.  c.  corresponding  to 
1  grm.  of  the  substance  to  be  examined.  Shake  both  cylinders,  allow  to 
stand  10  or  12  hours,  read  off  the  volumes  of  the  precipitates  and  calculate 
there&om  the  percentage  of  tannic  acid  in  the  substance. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  precipitate  measures  162  c.  c.  in  the  case  of  the 
pure  tannic  acid  solution  and  80  c.  c.  in  the  case  of  a  catechu  solution 
(prepared  as  previously  directed) ;  we  have 

162  :  80::1  :a?  a:  =  0-494, 

i.e.,  the  quantity  of  substance  employed  (1  grm.)  contains  0'494  tannic  acid. 
The  catechu  therefore  contains  49*4  per  cent,  of  tannin. 

If  you  are  working  with  plain  cylinders,  gum  a  slip  of  paper  on  the  out- 
side of  each,  and  make  marks  showing  the  heights  of  the  respective  pre- 
cipitates. When  the  cylinders  have  been  emptied,  measure  how  much  they 
hold  up  to  the  marks  with  a  burette. 

Gauhe  {loc.  cit.)  says  that  the  process  should  be  so  conducted  that  the 
volumes  of  the  precipitates  may  not  differ  much  fi'om  one  another. 

Risler-Beunat*  has  applied  the  same  principle  to  the  gravimetric 
determination  of  tannic  acid.  Collect  the  precipitate  of  prototannate  of  tin 
on  a  weighed  filter,  wash,  dry  at  100*^,  weigh,  ignite,  oxidize  the  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  ammonia,  weigh  the  binoxide  of  tin  obtained,  calculate 
therefrom  the  corresponding  amount  of  protoxide,  and  deduct  this  from  the 
weight  of  the  dried  precipitate ;  the  remainder  represents  the  tannic  acid. 

The  results  are  satisfactory.  As  no  preparations  are  required,  this 
gravimetric  method  may  be  found  useful  in  places  where  a  tannin  deter- 
mination is  of  rare  occiurence. 

*  Zeitschrift  f.  anaL  Chem.  2,  287. 
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III.    ANALYSIS  OP  THE  ASHES  OF  PLANTS.* 

§  255. 

The  modem  researches  in  agricultural  chemistry  have  fiillj  established 
the  fact,  that  each  plant  requires  for  its  development  certain  inorganic 
constituents ;  the  discovery  of  this  fact  has  created  a  very  natural  desire 
to  ascertain  what  inorganic  constituents  are  respectively  indispensable  for 
the  several  plants,  and  more  particularly  for  the  cultivated  plants,  and  also 
for  weeds,  since  the  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  these  latter  gives 
us  an  insight  into  the  constituents  of  the  soil.  This  knowledge  it  was 
endeavored  to  attain  by  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  remaining  upon  the  com- 
bustion either  of  the  entire  plants  or  of  particular  parts  of  them  (the  seeds 
for  instance).  And,  although  it  is  a  settled  point  that  perfectly  accurate 
results  cannot  be  so  obtained,  since  the  ashes  of  a  plant  do  not  quite  truly 
represent  the  sum  of  the  inorganic  constituents  contained  in  it,  still,  putting 
aside  a  few  experiments  made  in  this  direction,!  we  know  as  yet  no  better 
means  of  attaining  the  end  in  view,  and  at  all  events  no  other  means  appli- 

*  As  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  animal  substances  is  rarely  undertaken  for  tech- 
nical purposes,  I  have  omitted  in  the  text  a  detailed  description  of  it ;  I  will  herd 
only  remark,  that  the  same  processes  which  are  given  in  the  text  for  the  incineration 
of  plants  and  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  i^ill  equally  serve  for  animal  substances.  Sub- 
stances which  fuse  are  first  heated,  according  to  H.  Bose,  in  a  platinum  dish,  with 
stirring,  until  they  have  lost  their  fluidity,  and  the  organic  matter  is  nearly  destroyed. 
The  nearly  carbonized  residue  is  transferred  to  a  platinum  or  common  clay  crucible, 
which  is  heated  to  dull  redness  with  the  lid  on.  The  charcoal  obtained  is  burnt  with 
spongy  platinum.  Strecker's  method  of  incineralion,  which  is  given  p.  682,  4,  is 
also  well  adapted  for  animal  substances.  Accoixiing  to  Slater  (Chem.  Gaz,  1855,  58), 
the  most  practical  way  of  effecting  the  incineration  of  animal  substances,  is  to  mhc 
and  ignite  them  with  pure,  dry,  finely  pulverized  binoxide  of  barium.  In  his  paper 
on  the  subject  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  73,  370),  Strecker  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  ashes  of  animal  substances  often  contain  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
cyanates.  These  salts  are  destroyed  most  readily  by  moistening  the  ashes  with  water, 
and  then  heating  gradually  to  redness  ;  one  moistening  usually  suffices  to  convert  the 
cyanates  into  carbonates.  On  the  subject  of  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  knimal  sub- 
stances, compai^  also  F.  Verdeil's  paper  on  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  blood  of 
man  and  several  animals  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  69,  89 ;  Pharm.  CentralbL 
1849,  198  ;  Liebig  and  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1849,  598)  ;  and  Fr.  Keller's  paper  on  the 
ash  of  flesh  and  broth  (AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  70,  91 ;  Pharm.  CentralbL  1849, 
581  ;  Liebig  and  Kopp^s  Jahi-esber.  1849,  599). 

f  Caillat  states  that,  by  treating  herbaceous  plants  (clover,  lucem,  sainfoin)  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  he  succeeded  in  removing  the  inorganic  constituents  so  fully  that  the 
readily  combustible  residuary  mass  from  10  grm.  of  vegetable  left  upon  incineration 
only  18  to  22  mgrm.  of  ash,  consisting  of  silicic  acid  and  sesquioxide  of  iron.  He 
states,  moreover,  that  this  treatment  of  the  plant  gives  a  larger  quantity  of  inorganic 
constituents,  more  particularly  of  sulphuric  acid,  than  is  obtained  by  the  incineration 
of  the  plant  (Compt.  Rend.  xxix.  137 ;  Liebig  and  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1849,  601). 
— Rivot,  Beudant,  and  Daguin  (C<»mpt.  Rend.  1853,  835  ;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem. 
61,  135)  propose  to  destroy  the  organic  matters  by  treating  with  solution  of  potassa 
and  conducting  chlorine  into  the  mixture.  Here  also  the  experiments  of  W.  Knop 
may  be  alluded  to.  This  chemist  endeavored  to  determine  the  mineral  substances 
required  for  the  nourishment  of  plants,  by  allowing  plants  to  vegetate  in  solutions 
containing  known  quantities  of  inorganic  bodies,  and  subsequently  estimating  the 
quantities  of  the  latter  remaining  in  solution. 
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cable  to  the  analysis  of  all  vegetable  matters.  The  analysis  of  the  ashes  of 
plants  will  therefore  continue,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  a  highly 
important  and  interesting  branch  of  analytical  chemistry ;  nay,  we  may 
safely  presume  that  this  mode  of  estimating  the  inorganic  constituents  of 
plants  will  never  be  abandoned  by  the  agriculturist,  since  the  results  which 
it  gives  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  though  not 
for  those  of  physiology. 

The  ashes  of  plants  containing,  according  to  the  researches  hitherto 
made,  only  a  limited  number  of  acids  and  bases,  certain  widely  applicable 
methods  for  their  analysis  have  been  devised.  As  these  methods  present 
many  peculiarities,  and  are  frequently  employed,  I  will  here  describe  those 
which  appear  to  me  the  simplest  and  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  A 
critical  discussion  of  the  numerous  and  essentially  different  methods  pro- 
posed would  of  course  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  work. 

The  foUoAving  are  the  subst£uices  generally  found  in  larger  quantities 
in  the  ashes  of  plants : — 

Bases. 
Potassa,  soda,  lime,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  protosesquioxide  of  manganese. 

Acids,  ^c. 

SQicic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  chlorine. 

Besides  these,  we  frequently  find  lithia,  rubidia,  strontia,  baryta,  oxide  of 
copper,  fluorine,  occasionally  alumina  («.</.,  in  the  ashes  of  the  lycopodiacese, 
in  comparatively  large  proportion),  iodine,  bromine,  cyanides  and  cyanates 
(only  in  the  ashes  of  bodies  abounding  in  nitrogen),  boracic  acid,  sulphides, 
and  slight  traces  of  oxide  of  zinc,  or  of  other  oxides  of  heavy  metals. 

Most  of  these  substances  were  unquestionably  original  constituents  of 
the  plants;  as  regards  some  others,  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were 
originally  present  in  the  vegetable,  or  whether  they  owe  their  formation  to 
the  process  of  incineration  ;  and,  lastly,  some  of  diem  certainly  owe  their 
origin  entirely  to  that  process.  Thus  the  sulphates  and,  exceptionally,  even 
the  carbonates,  may  have  been  original  constituents  of  the  plant ;  but  they 
may  also  have  been  formed,  in  the  process  of  incineration,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  salts  with  organic  acids,  and  in  the  former  case  by  the  combustion 
of  the  sulphur  which  every  plant  contains  in  the  unoxidized  state ;  thus  the 
metallic  sulphides  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  charcoal  upon  sulphates 
in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  air ; — thus  the  metallic  cyanides 
owe  their  formation  to  the  effect  of  heat  upon  nitrogenous  charcoal  in  con- 
tact with  alkaline  carbonates ;  and  the  cyanates  to  the  oxidation  of  the 
metallic  cyanides,  &c. 

From  the  variety  of  these  several  inorganic  substances,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  some  of  them  are  usually  present  in  very  minute  quantities  only, 
it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  devise  universally  applicable  methods ; 
more  especially,  as  it  is  always  a  great  desideratum  to  unite  accuracy  with 
despatch. 

The  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants  is  properly  divided  into  four  parts, 
viz.: — 

1.  The  preparation  of  the  ash  ;    • 

2.  The  analysis  of  the  ash  ; 

3.  The  calculation  and  statement  of  the  results ; 

4.  The  calculation  of  the  percentages  in  which  the  several  constituents 
of  tlie  ash  arc  present  in  the  plant  or  part  of  a  plant  which  has  furnished 
them. 
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I.  Preparation  OF  the  Ash. 

§  256. 

In  the  preparation  of  an  ash  the  following  conditions  must  be  bad  regard 
to : — 

1.  Tbe  plant  or  part  of  a  plant  to  be  incinerated,  must  be  free  from  all 
adhering  impurities. 

2.  The  a^  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  unburnt  matters. 

3.  No  essential  constituents  must  be  lost  by  the  process  of  incineration. 
To  satisfy  the^r^^  condition,  the  plants  or  parts  of  plants  intended  for 

incineration  must  be  carefully  selected  and  cleaned.  It  is  not  always 
practicable  to  rub  or  brush  away  sand  or  clay,  more  especially  from 
small  seeds.  H.  EosE  gives  the  following  directions  for  cleaning  the 
latter: — 

Treat  the  seeds,  in  a  beaker,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
stir  a  few  moments  with  a  glass  rod,  and  tlien  place  on  a  sieve,  sufficiently 
coarse  to  aUow  the  fine  sand  to  pass  through,  whilst  retaining  the  seeds. 
Repeat  this  operation  several  times,  but  take  care  never  to  leave  the  seeds 
long  in  contact  with  water ;  otherwise  soluble  salts  might  be  extracted 
from  them.  Finally,  place  the  seeds  on  a  linen  cloth,  and  rub  between  its 
folds,  which  will  remove  the  still  adhering  fine  sand ;  dry  them,  to  be  ready 
for  the  process  of  incineration  when  required.  Seeds  cleaned  in  this  manner 
are  almost  perfectly  free  from  foreign  matters. 

For  the  fulfilmeut  of  the  second  and  third  conditions,  the  principal  point 
to  be  looked  to  is  that  the  incineration  must  be  effected  at  the  lowest  pos^ 
sible  temperature  (a  dull  red  heat),  and  with  ^n  adequate,  but  not  too 
plentiful,  supply  of  air.  Too  strong  a  draught  is  apt  to  carry  away  particles 
of  the  adb,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  with  too  feeble  a  draught,  the  operation 
lasts  too  long,  and  facilities  are  afEorded  for  processes  of  reduction.  The 
application  of  an  over-intense  heat  will  cause  the  fusion  of  the  metallic 
chlorides  and  the  phosphates  of  the  alkalies,  which,  enveloping  the  carbon, 
will  very  greatly  impede  its  combustion  ;  besides,  excessive  heat  may  cause 
the  metallic  chlorides  to  volatilize ;  nay,  even  phosphoric  acid  may  be  lost 
in  this  way,  since,  as  Erdmann  has  shown,  acid  phosphates  of  the  alkalies, 
when  ignited  with  carbon,  are  converted  into  neutral  salts,  with  reduction 
and  volatilization  of  part  of  the.  phosphorus.  But,  whilst  loss  of  metallic 
chlorides  and  phosphoric  acid  may  be  effectually  guarded  against  by 
properly  regulating  the  heat  and  the  access  of  air,  and,  if  need  be,  by 
mixing  baryta  or  lime  with  the  substance  intended  for  incineration,  loss  of 
carbonic  acid  cannot  be  avoided.  The  estimation  of  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  ash  will,  therefore,  never  enable  us  to  draw  any  reliable  inference  as  to 
the  constituents  of  the  incinerated  vegetable.  It  was  formerly  thought  that 
the  presence  of  carbonates  in  the  ash  of  a  plant  containing  no  carbonates, 
might  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  salts  witli  organic  acids  in 
the  plant  itself;  however,  even  this  assumption  has  been  shown  to  be 
erroneous,  since  alkaline  carbonates  may  easily  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
alkaline  nitrates  upon  charcoal ;  and;  moreover,  as  Stregker  has  shown, 
alkaline  carbonates  are  formed,  together  with  alkaline  pyrophosphates,  when 
tribasic  alkaline  phosphates  are  ignited  with  a  large  excess  of  sugar,  or  the 
charcoal  of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  alkaline  pyrophosphates  are 
converted  into  tribasic  phosphates  when  strongly  ignited  in  conjunction 
with  alkaline  carbonates.      With  these  facts  before  us,  we  can  readily 
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understand  how  the  detection  of  tribasic  and  bibasic  phosphates  in  an  ash 
may  also  depend  upon  the  manner  of  incineration. 

But  least  of  all  will  the  estimation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  ash  of  a 
plant  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  constituents  present,  even  if  the  incineration 
is  effected  with  addition  of  an  alkaline  earth.  For  plants  contain,  in  the 
first  place,  sulphuric  acid  in  form  of  sulphates,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
Bidphur  in  organic  combinations,  especially  in  the  albuminous  bodies. 
A  correct  process  of  incineration  will,  indeed,  give  the  whole  of  the  sul- 
phates present ;  but  most  certainly,  in  many  cases,  increased  by  other 
sulphates  formed  in  the  process.  This  much,  however,  is  positive,  that 
the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  found  in  the  ash  of  a  plant  will  never  serve 
to  determine,  even  approximately,  the  amount  of  sulphur  contained  in  the 
plant.* 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  several  methods  of  incineration. 

1.  Incvieratian  in  the  Muffle. 

This  method,  which  was  first  recommended  by  Erdmakn,!  and  after- 
wards by  StreckeRjJ  and  which  is  at  present  in  use  in  most  laboratories, 
has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  old  way  of  burning  vegetable  substances 
in  Hessian  crucibles  placed  in  an  oblique  position. 

The  mufiles  which  I  employ  are  made  of  the  material  of  Hessian  cru- 
cibles ;  they  are  in  internal  measurement  25  cm.  deep,  17  cm.  broad,  12 
cm.  high.  They  are  placed  in  furnaces;  they  have  no  eduction-pipe, 
and  are  loosely  closed  in  front  with  a  perforated  door.  The  circulation  of  air 
thus  created  is  quite  sufiicieut  for  the  combustion  of  the  charred  substance, 

a.  The  substance  which  it  is  intended  to  incinerate  (about  100  grm.)  is 
dried  at  100  or  110°,  Succulent  roots  and  fleshy  fi-uits  are  cut  in  slices 
and  laid  on  glass  plates.  The  dried  substance  is  weighed,  and  then  put 
into  a  shallow  platinum  or  porcelain  capsule,  or,  better  still,  into  a  shallow 
platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  fitting  exactly  in  the  muffle ;  the  dish  or  cap* 
sule  is  introduced  into  the  latter,  which  is  then  gradually  heated.  When 
the  evolution  of  empyreumatic  products  ceases,  the  heat  is  a  little  increased, 
but  not  beyond  a  very  faint  redness  not  visible  in  daylight.  At  this  tem- 
perature, which  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  either  chloride  of  sodium  or 
pyrophosphate  of  soda,  the  carbon  bums  with  feeble  incandescence,  and 
1 2  hours  suffice  to  produce  a  quantity  of  ash  free  from  carbon,  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  analysis.  Substances  to  which  this  mode  of  incinera- 
tion is  unsuited,  are  charred  first,  at  a  gentle  red  heat,  in  a  large  covered 
platinum  or  Hessian  crucible,  and  the  charred  mass  is  subsequently  inci- 
nerated in  the  muffle.  As  a  general  rule,  the  operator  had  always  better 
refirain  from  stirring  the  mass  in  progress  of  incineration,  since  this  would 
tend  to  diminish  its  porosity.  According  to  Streckeb,  no  chloride  of  sodium 
volatilizes  in  this  process  of  incineration. 

The  ash  obtained  is  weighed,  reduced  to  powder,  properly  mixed,  and 
kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

b.  Vegetable  substances  whose  ash  abounds  in  alkali  salts,  especially 
chlorides,  and  is  consequently  readily  fusible,  are  generally  charred  in  a 
crucible  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  and  then  treated  with  water 
until  the  principal  portion  of  the  soluble  salts  is  extracted,  the  residue 
being  dried,  and  finally  incinerated  in  the  muffle.  The  ash  is  weighed, 
and  the  solution  diluted  to  the  exact  point  to  give  just  as  many  tenth,  half, 

*  Comp.  Mayer,  AdiuI.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.  101,  pp.  186  and  164. 
t  Annal  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm,  54,  853.  t  Ibid.  73,  866. 
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or  whole  cubic  centimetres  of  fluid  as  there  are  milligrammes  of  ash  of  the 
insoluble  portion.  In  the  analysis  the  weighed  quantities  of  the  ash  are  then 
severally  mixed  with  a  corresponding  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
solution.  I  have  frequently  employed  this  method  with  great  success.*  To 
ascertain  the  total  amount  of  the  aish,  a  measured  portion  of  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  weighed,  the  part  calculated  with  reference  to  the 
whole,  and  the  result  (representing  the  residue  which  the  entire  solution 
would  leave  upon  evaporation)  added  to  the  weight  of  the  ash  of  the 
insoluble  portion. 

2.  Incineration  in  the  Disk,  vntk  the  aid  of  an  Artificial  Current  of  Air 

(F.  SCHULZEf). 

Char  the  organic  substance,  dried  at  100°,  and  weighed,  in  a  crucible,  at 
a  gentle  red  heat,  and  transfer  the  charred  mass  to  a  shallow  platinum  dish; 
put  a  triangle  of  platinum  wire  across  the  dish,  and  place  on  the  triangle  a 
common  lamp  chimney  (or  a  sufficiently  wide  neck  of  a  retort).  You  may 
support  the  chimney  by  means  of  a  retort  holder.  Heat  over  gas  or  over 
a  spirit  lamp.  The  increased  current  of  air  caused  by  the  chimney  (which 
may  be  regulated  by  taking  a  longer  or  shorter  one,  and  placing  it  higher 
or  lower)  suffices  to  effect  the  complete  incineration,  even  of  the  cereal  grains, 
at  a  surprisingly  low  temperature.  J  When  the  incineration  is  completed, 
weigh  the  ash,  and  proceed  as  in  1. 

8.  Incineration  with  the  aid  of  an  Artificial  Current  of  Air  (Hlasiwetz||). 

This  method  requires  a  silver,  platinum,  or  porcelain  tube  of  the  form  ol 
a  tobacco  pipe.  For  difficultly  combustible  charcoal  it  should  be  cylindri- 
cal, 7  inches  long,  1 J  inch  wide,  and  with  the  lower  end  tapering  to  a  point. 
A  platinum  plate  with  6 — 8  small  perforations  prevents  charcoal  or  ashes 
falling  out.  For  readily  combustible  charcoal  a  conical  or  crucible- like 
shape  is  given  to  the  tube.  It  is  fitted  air-tight  into  one  tubulure  of  a 
two-necked  Woulff*s  bottle,  which  is  connected  in  the  usual  way  with  a 
second  and  third,  and  the  latter  with  a  very  large  aspirator  (a  barrel). 
The  second  bottle  and  the  third  are  not  quite  half  filled  with  water.  If 
w^ater  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  barrel  by  opening  the  cock,  air  rushes  in 
through  the  pipe,  and  passes  through  the  water  in  the  second  and  tliird 
bottles.  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — Char  the  properly  commi- 
nuted organic  substance  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  the  lid  on.  As  soon 
as  the  gases  cease  to  bum,  project  the  feebly  incandescent  charcoal  through 
a  funnel  into  the  pipe,  and  at  once  open  the  cock  of  the  aspirator  a  little. 
Adjust  the  cock  so  as  to  insure  proper  combustion  at  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture. Stir  the  mass  occasionally  together  into  a  heap  by  means  of  a 
platinum  wire.  Heat  the  ash  finally  for  a  short  time  in  a  platinum  dish, 
to  insure  the  combustion  of  the  last  remaining  particles  of  charcoal.  In 
the  water  of  the  Woulff*s  bottles  traces  of  fixed  salts  are  found,  more  par- 
ticularly of  metallic  chlorides ;  also  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  If  the 
fixed  salts  are  present  in  ponderable  quantity,  they  must  be  determined. 

4.  Incineration  in  the  Muffle,  with  addition  of  Bari/ta  (Strecker%), 

Dry  the  organic  substance  at  100°,  and  char  it  slightly,  in  a  porcelain  or 
platinum  dish,  over  the  lamp.     Moisten  the  charred  mass  with  a  concen- 

•  Joarn.  f.  prakt.  CheiD.  70,  86.  f  Communicated  to  me  by  letter. 

*  F.  Scbulze  employs  this  method  also  for  the  incineration  of  filters  ;  he  places 
the  crucible  with  the  filter  in  the  dish. 

11  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  97|  244.  %  Ibid.  78,  366. 
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trated  solution  of  pure  hydrate  of  baryta  in  sufficient  quantity  to  leave,  after 
the  incineration  of  the  mass,  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
ash  and  baryta.  Dry  the  moistened  mass  again,  and  then  bum  it  in  the 
muffle  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature.  The  ash  is  kept  from  fusion  by 
the  baryta ;  it  remains  bidky  and  loose,  and  thus  permits  a  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  carbon. 

The  residue  must  still  contain  a  considerable  excess  of  carbonate  of 
baryta.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  a  loss  of  sul- 
phur or  phosphorus,  and  it  is  therefore  in  that  case  advisable  to  incinerate 
a  fresh  portion  of  the  vegetable  substance  with  a  larger  addition  of  baryta 
than  was  previously  made. 

Reduce  the  incinerated  residue  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mix  intimately. 

5.  Incineration  with  the  aid  of  Spongy  Platinum  (H.  Rose). 

Char  about  100  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  100°,  in  a  platinum  or 
clay  crucible,  at  a  dull  red  heat ;  reduce  the  charred  mass  to  a  fine  powder 
in  a  porcelain  mortar ;  mix  it  most  intimately  with  20 — 30  grm.  spongy 
platinum ;  transfer  the  mixture  in  portions  to  a  shallow  thin  platinum  dish, 
and  heat  over  a  lamp  with  double  draught.  Afiier  a  short  time,  and  before 
the  mixture  is  in  a  state  of  ignition,  every  particle  of  carbon  begins  to 
glimmer,  and  a  gray  layer  speedily  covers  the  surface  of  the  black  mixture. 
By  diligent  and  cautious  stirring  with  a  little  platinum  spatula,  the  surface 
is  renewed  and  the  combustion  promoted.  As  long  as  the  mass  contains 
unconsumed  carbon,  glimmering  is  observed;  but  when  the  carbon  is 
entirely  burnt,  aU  visible  incandescence  ceases,  even  though  a  stronger 
heat  be  applied.  When  the  incineration  is  completed,  mix  the  mass 
uniformly,  dry  thoroughly,  and  weigh.  Deduct  from  the  weight  that  of 
the  platinum  added ;  the  difference  expresses  the  weight  of  the  ash.* 

n.  Analysis  of  the  Ash. 

§257. 

Before  proceeding  I  have  to  remark  that  the  methods  of  incineration,  1 
and  2,  when  properly  executed,  fully  answer  the  purpose  in  almost  all  cases. 

I  have  deemed  this  observation  necessary  to  explain  why  the  analytical 
process  which  I  am  now  on  the  point  of  describing  refers  exclusively  to 
ashes  which  contain  no  extraneous  admixture  of  baryta  or  platinum.  The 
modifications  which  this  process  may  require  in  cases  where  the  incinera- 
tion has  been  efi^ected  by  method  4  or  5,  are  only  trifiing,  and  such  as  will 
readily  suggest  themselves. 

According  to  their  principal  constituents,  the  ashes  of  plants  may  be 
classed  under  the  following  heads : — 

a.  Ashes  in  which  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  pre- 
dominate ;  e,g.j  the  ashes  of  woods,  of  herbaceous  plants,  &c. 

b.  Ashes  in  which  pho.'iphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  pre- 
dominate ;  to  this  class  belong  the  ashes  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  seeds. 

c.  Ashes  in  which  silicic  acid  predominates ;  e.^.,  those  of  the  stalks  of 
the  graminaceae,  of  the  equisetaceae,  &c. 

Of  course  this  classification  cannot  be  strictly  maintained ;  it  will,  how- 
ever, be  found  very  convenient  for  our  present  purpose. 

*  As  regards  incineration  with  addition  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  oonip.  Grager 
(Jahresber.  von  Kopp  uud  Will,  1859,  693)  and  Al.  MUller  (Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ch«m« 
80,  118). 
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a.  Qualitative  Analysis, 

As  the  constituents  are  known  which  are  usually  found  in  the  ashes  of 
all  plants,  a  complete  qualitative  analysis  would,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
superfluous.  A  few  prefiminary  experiments  suffice  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  the  more  rarely  occurring  constituents,  and  also,  more 
particularly,  to  fix  the  class  to  which  the  ash  belongs.  These  experiments 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  ash  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  to  see  whether 
it  is  completely  decomposed  thereby  or  not.  If  the  ash  strongly  effervesces 
when  treated  with  the  acid,  tliis  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  its  decomposi- 
tion by  that  agent.  The  ashes  of  the  stalks  of  graminaceae,  &c.,  which  abound 
in  silicic  acid,  are  usually  the  only  kind  that  resists  complete  decomposition 
by  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  an  ash  is,  ailer  separation  of  the 
silicic  acid  and  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  free  acid,  mixed  with  an 
alkaline  acetate,  or  neutralized  with  ammonia  and  free  acetic  acid  added,  a 
gelatinous  yellowish -white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
will  almost  invariably  separate.  Now,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether 
the  ash  contains  any  phosphoric  acid  besides  that  in  this  precipitate.  For 
this  purpose  the  precipitate  in  question  is  filtered  off,  and  ammonia  in  excess 
added  to  the  filtrate ;  if  this  faUs  to  produce  a  precipitate,  or  if  the  preci- 
pitate formed  is  red,  and  consists  accordingly  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  ash  contains  no  more  phosphoric  acid ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed  (phosphate  of  lime  and  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  and  ammonia),  tliis  is  a  positive  proof  that  the  ash  con- 
tains more  phosphoric  acid  than  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  present  can  combine 
with,  and  must  consequently  be  classed  under  the  second  head. 

3.  The  ash  is  tested  for  manganese,  by  mixing  a  small  portion  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  exposing  the  mixture  on  platinum  foil  to  the  outer 
flame  of  the  blowpipe.* 

4.  The  ash  is  tested  for  lithia,  rvbidia,  strontia,  baryta,  oxide  of  coppery 
alumina,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and  the  rest  of  the  above-named  substances, 
which  occasionally  occur  in  very  small  quantities,  provided  it  is  desirable 
to  ascertain  whether  traces  of  them  are  present. f 

b.  Quantitative  Analysis, 

a.  Ashes  in  which  the  Carbonates  of  the  Alkalies  or  Alkaline  Earths  pre- 
dominate,  and  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Phosphoric  Acid  may  be  assumed 
to  be  combined  unth  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 

§258. 

The  determinations  are  made  with  two  portions,  which  we  will  call  A 
and  B. 

In  B  we  determine  the  carbonic  acidf  and  the  chlorine. 
In  A  the  remaining  constituents. 

A. 

1.  Determination  of  the  Silicic  Acid,  Charcoal,  and  Sand. 
Treat  4  or  5  grm.  of  the  ash  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  water,  and  add 

*  Comp.  the  Qualitative  Analysis,  p.  102.  +  Ibid.  p.  297. 

t  The  estimation  ot  the  carbonic  acid,  though,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  680),  of 
no  great  value  in  itself,  is  yet  neoessaiy  to  complete  the  analysis,  and  thus  to  supply 
a  certain  oontrol. 


J 


loss  from  spirting  is  prevented.  Ah  soon  oa  the  carbonic  acid  has  beea 
expelled,  riose  the  funnels  into  the  dish  ;  tlien  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  no 
more  undecoinposed  ash  is  visible,  with  the  exception  of  the  carbonaceoiw 
and  aandy  particles  which  are  almoat  invariably  present,  and  may  be  readily  ' 
distinguished.  Evaporate  now  to  drj-nesa  on  the  water-bath  witli  frequent 
stirring  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process,  until  all  the  lumps  are  reduced  to 
powder. 

Moisten  the  dry  mass,  after  cooling,  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  let  this  act  for  about  30  minutes ;  then  add  a  proper  quantity  of  water, 
and  heat  to  incipient  ebullition;  pass  the  acid  fluid  afterwards  through  a 
weighed  stout  filter. 

The  silicic  acid  remains  upon  the  filter,  mixed  with  charcoal  and  sand, 
if  the  ash  contains  these  substances.  The  mass  upon  the  filter  is  thoroughly 
washed,  carefully  dried,  and  subsequently  transferred  from  the  filter  to  a 
platinum  dish,  without  injuring  the  filter.  If  the  powder  is  perfectly  dry, 
this  may  be  readily  acconiplislied,  only  a  few  particles  of  charcoal  remain- 
ing attached  to  the  paper,  just  sufficient  to  color  it  slightly.  The  powder 
is  now  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  a  dilute  solution  of  pure  soda  (freefVom 
silicic  acid),  or  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which 
gradually  effects  the  total  solution  of  the  silicic  acid  without  affecting  th^ 
sand  or  charcoal  that  may  be  present.  The  fluid  is  passed  through  the 
same  filter  as  before,  and  the  undissolved  residue  thoroughly  washed  and 
then  dried  with  the  filter  at  100°,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  The 
weight  of  the  filter  being  deducted  the  remainder  is  put  down  as  charcoal 
and  sand. 

The  filtrate  is  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  Hlieie  acid 
in  it  determined  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a. 

2.  Determination  of  all  the  behaikino  Constitdents,  with  the 
EXCEPTION  OF  Chlokjne  and  Carbonic  Acid. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  filtered  from  the  silicic  acid,  charcoal, 
and  sand,  is  intimately 'mixed  with  the  washing  water;  the  fluid  is  then 
divided,  by  weight  or  measure,  into  three,  or,  better  still,  four  pail£,  ainca 
this  will  leave  one  part  for  unforeseen  accidents.  The  best  way  of  eflecting 
the  division,  is  to  filter  the  fluid  into  a  200  c.  c.  flask,  to  fill  up  to  the  mark 
with  the  washing  water  and  with  pure  water,  and  shake ;  and  finally  to 
measure  off  with  a  pipette  three  portions  of  50  c.  c.  each.  We  will  desig- 
nate these  three  portions  severally,  a,  b,  and  c. 

In  a,  we  detericine  the  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  tliefree  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  if  present,  and  the  alkaline  earths,  also  the  mangaJieBe  which 
may  be  present. 

In  b,  the  sulphuric  acid. 

In  c,  the  alkalies. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Phosphate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  ^c,  and  of 

Ike  Alkaline  Earths. 

Mix  the  fluid  with  ammonia  until  a  permanent  precipitate  a  formed,  add 

acetate  of  ammonia  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  acetic  acid  te  impart  a 

distinct  acid  reaction  to  the  fluid;  application  of  a  gentle  heat  will  promote 

the  separation  of  tlie  yellowish -white  precipitate,  which  consisla  of  phoa- 
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pliate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Filter,  wash  with  hot  water,  dry,  igaite,  and 
weigh  the  precipitate.     Calculate  as  Fe,Oj,  PO^  (comp.  p.  140).* 

Saturate  the  filtrate  with  ammonia  and  determine  die  lime  and  magnesia 
as  directed,  p.  367,  32- 

However,  should  a  precipitate  oi  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  torm  upon 
addition  of  ammonia,  this  must  first  be  filtered  off  and  determined  ;  and 
should  a  determinable  quantity  of  manganese  be  present,  either  alone  or 
with  iron,  the  filtrate  saturated  with  ammonia  must  first  be  precipitated 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  before  the  estimation  of  the  alkaline  earths 
can  be  effected.  The  precipitated  sulphide  of  manganese,  if  pure,  is  treated 
according  to  §  109,  2  ;  if  containing  iron,  according  to  §  160. 

h.  Determination  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Precipitate  the  fiuid  h  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  determine  the  pre- 
cipitate as  directed  §  132,  1. 

c.  Determination  of  the  Alkalies. 

Mix  the  fluid  c  with  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium  just  sufficient  to 
precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  estimated  in  b,  and  evaporate  on  the 
water-bath  until  the  greater  part  of  the  free  acid  is  removed ;  then  add 
pure  milk  of  lime  in  slight  excess,  and  heat  for  some  time  on  the  water- 
bath  ;  filter.  This  process  serves  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  phosphoric  acid,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  magnesia.  Wash  the  pre- 
cipitate until  the  last  washings  produce  no  longer  the  least  turbidity  in  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver  ;  remove  the  excess  of  lime  from  the  filtrate  by 
means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  ammonia ;  let  the  precipitate 
subside,  filter  ;  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  ignite ;  redissolve 
and  precipitate  again  and,  if  necessary,  a  third  time,  with  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia.^  Evaporate,  ignite  gently,  weigh  the  residual 
alkaline  chlorides,  and  separate  the  soda  and  potassa  (if  both  alkalies  are 
present)  as  directed  §  152. 

N.B.  If  the  quantity  of  ash  is  small,  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  silicic 
acid  may  be  divided  into  only  two  parts,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
alkalies  determined  in  one,  by  first  precipitating  the  siilphuric  acid  by  the 
least  excess  of  chloride  of  barium,  and  then  proceeding  according  to  the 
directions  of  c. 

B.     Determination-  of  the  Carbonic  Acid  and  Chlorine. 

Determine  the  carbonic  acid  in  another  portion  of  the  ash,  as  directed 
p.  298,  hh,  or  p.  300,  e.  Filter  the  contents  of  the  flask  (in  which  the 
solution  has  been  effected  with  the  aid  of  dilute  nitric  acid),  and  precipi- 
tate the  chlorine  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  directed  §  141,  I.,  a. 

N.B.  If  the  quantity  of  ash  is  very  small,  the  whole  of  the  constituents 
may  be  determined  in  one  and  the  same  portion.  In  this  case,  the  carbonic 
acid  is  first  determined  as  in  B,  the  fluid  passed  through  a  weighed  filter, 
the  chlorine  determined  in  the  filtrate,  and  the  excess  of  silver  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  first  filter  is  then  spread  on  a  glass  plate,  and 
the  contents  are  rinsed  off  firom  it  into  the  second  filtrate ;  the  fxurther 

*  Should  the  precipitate  cod  tain  phosphate  of  alumina,  or  should  any  doubt  be 
entertained  regarding  its  composition,  the  weighed  precipitate  must  be  examined  as 
directed,  §  135. 

t  In  fact,  until  the  solution  of  the  gently  ignited  residue  is  no  longer  rendered 
turbid  by  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
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process  is  conducted  as  in  A.  The  rinsed  filter  is  dried,  and  the  re- 
sidual charcoal,  sand,  and  silicic  acid  are  subsequently  again  collected 
on  it. 

/}.  Ashes  decomposed  by  Hydrochloric  Acid,  which  contain  more  Phosphoric 
Acid  them  that  combined  with  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 

§259. 

Take  two  portions  of  the  ash,  a  larger,  A,  and  a  smaller,  B.  Determine 
in  B,  the  carbonic  acid  and  chlorine  as  in  §  258  ;  in  A,  the  other  con- 
stituents. If  the  quantity  of  ash  is  very  small,  determine  the  whole  of  the 
constituents  in  one  and  the  same  portion  (see  p.  686,  B,  N.B.). 

Treat  A  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separate  the  silicic  acid,  charcoal, 
and  sand  as  in  §  258.  Dilute  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  to  300  c.  c,  and 
divide  this  into  two  parts,  one  of  100  c.  c.  (a),  the  other  of  200  c.  c.  (b). 

Determine  in  a  first  the  sulphuric  acid,  by  adding  chloride  of  barium  in 
the  least  excess ;  then  add  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  until  the  fluid 
appears  yellow,  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  acid  by  evaporation 
on  the  water-bath,  dilute,  and  mix  the  fluid,  afler  cooling,  cautiously  with 
carbonate  of  baryta  in  proper  excess  (the  precipitate  must  be  of  a  light 
reddish-brown  color).  Afler  half  an  hour,  filter,  remove  the  lime  and 
baryta  from  the  filtrate  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  a  little  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  separate  the  magnesia  (together  with  the  last  remaining  traces  of 
baryta)  by  oxalic  acid,  as  directed  p.  363,  18 ;  determine  the  alkalies 
as  chlorides,  and  separate  them,  if  required,  according  to  §  152.  If  the 
solution  contains  a  determinable  quantity  of //ia/i^a/i«5«,  precipitate  this  first, 
after  the  removal  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Mix  b  with  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  then  add  acetic  acid  until  the  pre- 
cipitated phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  redissolved.  Filter  off  the 
phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  remains  undissolved,  and  treat  it  afler 
§  258,  2,  a.  Divide  the  filtrate  into  two  equal  parts,  a  and  /3,  and  deter- 
mine in  a  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  as 
directed  §  134,  c;  in  /3  the  litne  and  magnesia  as  directed  p.  368,  33- 
If  the  ash  contains  a  determinable  quantity  of  manganese,  the  latter  must 
be  removed  from  /3,  otherwise  it  would  precipitate  partly  with  the  lime, 
partly  with  the  magnesia.  In  that  case,  therefore,  heat  /3,  acidified  with 
acetic  acid  (which  still  contains  alkaline  acetate)  to  50 — 60°,  and  transmit 
chlorine  through  it,  p.  376,  64- 

A  great  number  of  other  methods  might  be  struck  out  for  the  treatment 
of  the  fluid  6,  but  I  need  not  mention  more  than  one  in  addition  to  the  above. 
Proceed  first  as  above  directed  ;  afler  the  separation  of  the  phosphate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  precipitate  the  lime  from  the  acetic  acid  solution  by  oxa- 
late of  ammonia  (p.  165,  /3).  Divide  the  filtrate  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
determine  the  magnesia  in  one,  by  addition  of  anmionia  and  phosphate  of 
soda ;  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  other,  by  addition  of  ammonia  and  solution 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium. 

In  presence  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of  manganese,  this  latter  method 
gives  less  satisfactory  results.  If  the  phosphoric  acid  is  present  in  the  ash 
in  form  of  bibasic  salts,  the  safest  way  (whether  you  intend  to  determine  it 
with  uranium  or  magnesia)  is  to  evaporate  the  portion  of  fluid  destined  for 
its  estimation,  finally  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  to  fuse  the  residue  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  before  proceeding  to  precipitate. 
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If  you  have  merely  to  determine  the  phosphoric  acid,  you  may  employ 
W.  Mayer's  method.*  The  ash  is  prepared  as  directed  §  256,  4,  and 
evaporated  with  fuming  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia  to  dryness  (to  oxidize  the 
sulphides,  if  present).  Treat  the  residue  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
filter,  mix  with  ammonia,  till  a  slight  precipitation  takes  place,  add  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  render  the  solution  clear  again,  and  then  a 
mixture  of  tartaric  acid,  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of  ammonium, "f 
also  add  some  acetate  of  soda,  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  remove 
any  baryta  by  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  from  the  fluid  now  free  from 
baryta  and  lime  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  ammonia  as  ammonio- 
phosphate  of  magnesia. 

The  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  tartaric  acid, 
comp.  p.  280,  e,  a, 

y,  Aslies  not  decomposed  hy  llydrochloric  Acid, 

§  260. 

'  Carbonic  acid  (which,  however,  is  rarely  found  in  ashea  of  this 
class)  and  chlorine  are  determined  according  to  the  directions  of  §  258. 
The  estimation  of  the  other  constituents  requires  a  preliminary  decom- 
position of  the  ash ;  this  may  be  effected  in  several  ways,  as  follows : — 

1 .  Evaporate  the  ash  with  pure  solution  of  soda  to  dryness,  in  a  plati- 
num or  silver  dish.  (The  results  of  many  experiments  have  shown  that 
by  this  operation  the  silicates  in  the  ash  are  completely  decomposed,  whilst 
the  sand  which  may  be  mixed  with  the  ash  is  lefb  untouched,  or,  at  least, 
nearly  so.  The  heat  must  not  be  raised  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process 
sufficiently  high  to  fiise  the  mass.)  Treat  the  residue  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporate,  treat  again  with  the  acid,  and  proceed  with  the 
insoluble  residue  (silica,  charcoal,  and  sand),  as  directed  in  §  258,  A,  1  ; 
with  the  solution  as  directed  in  §  258,  A,  2,  or  §  259,  A.  As  the  alkalies 
cannot  be  determined  in  the  solution,  they  are  estimated  in  a  separate 
portion  of  the  ash,  which  for  this  piu^pose  Is  decomposed  either  by 
fusion  with  hydrate  of. baryta  or  by  hydrofluoric  acid  (Fresenius  and 
Will). 

2.  Way  and  OasTON  J  mix  the  ash  with  an  equal  weight  of  nitrate  of 
baryta,  and  project  it  into  a  large  platinum  crucible  in  small  portions  at  a 
time.  By  this  process  the  ash  is  rendered  easily  decomposable  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  charcoal  which  it  may  contain  is  burnt.  The  silicic 
acid  is  separated  according  to  §  258,  A,  1,  and  the  sulphate  of  baryta 
which  may  be  present  determined.  Of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution, 
Way  and  Ogston  use  a  portion  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkalies,  by  the 
method  described  in  §  258,  A,  2,  c ;  they  precipitate  the  remainder  with 
sulphuric  acid,  added  slightly  in  excess ;  ||  they  then  divide  the  flltrate  into 
two  portions,  and  determine  in  one  the  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
the  lime  and  magnesia  (§  259);  in  the  o^er  the  phosphoric  acid,  as 
directed  p.  276,  d,  /}. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  101,  129  ;  Jahresber.  von  Kopp  u.  Will.  1857,  582. 

i*  This  mixture  is  made  as  follows  : — Take  15  grm.  tartaric  acid,  12  grm.  crys- 
tallized sulphate  of  magnesia,  16*5  grm.  chloride  of  ammonium  and  water  to  1  litre, 
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II  As  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  baryta  used  is  known,  an  excess,  over  the  calculated 
weight,  of  sulphate  of  baryta  shows  that  lime  has  been  thrown  down  with  the  baryta ; 
the  quantity  of  this  sulphate  of  lime  is  found  from  the  excess  of  the  weight  of  the 
precipitate. 
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m.  Abranoehent  of  the  Besults. 

$  261. 

It  is  only  recently  that  chemists  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  analysis 
of  the  ashes  of  plants^  for  the  benefit  of  vegetable  physiology  and  agricul- 
ture. The  questions  which  it  is  intended  to  solye  by  the  analysis  of  the 
ashes  of  plants,  are  principally  the  following : — 

1.  Do  plants  absolutely  require  certain  quantities  of  certain  constituents  ? 
and  if  so,  what  are  these  constituents  7 

2.  May  some  of  these  inorganic  constituents  be  replaced  by  others  ? 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  perfectly  satis&ctory  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions can  be  expected  only  firom  the  results  of  an  exceedingly  large  number 
of  analyses,  and  that  a  great  many  chemists  must  contribute  towards  such 
a  solution. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  results 
of  all  analyses  of  vegetable  a^hes  should  be  exhibited  in  a  uniform  manner, 
so  that  they  may  be  compared  readily  and  without  recalculation. 

As  the  manner  in  which  the  bases  and  acids  found  were  originally  com- 
bined in  the  plant  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  ash  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, and  since,  moreover,  as  1  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  the 
ashes  differ  as  rt^;ards  the  phosphates,  &c,,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
employed, — it  is  unquestionably  the  most  judicious  way  to  enumerate  the 
percentages  of  the  bases  and  acids  separately.  The  chlorine,  however,  is 
put  down  as  chloride  of  sodium  (and,  if  there  is  not  enough  soda,  as  chloride 
of  potassium),  the  equivalent  quantity  of  soda  being  subtracted  from  the 
total  amount  of  soda  foimd ;  since,  otherwise,  a  surplus  would  be  invari- 
ably obtained  in  the  analysis,  as  the  chloride  of  sodium  originally  present 
in  the  ash  would  be  put  down  as  chlorine  and  soda,  instead  of  chlorine 
and  sodium.  The  manganese  which  may  be  present  is  put  down  as  proto- 
sesquioxide,  since  it  exists  in  that  form  in  the  ash. 

If  the  results  are  merely  given  thus,  as  they  are  directly  obtained^  they 
could  not  be  compared  with  those  of  other  analyses,  since  among  the  con<> 
stituents  exhibited  there  are,  or  there  may  be,  some  which  are  unessential, 
more  especially  charcoal  and  sand.  Hence,  if  we  want  to  exhibit  our 
analyses  in  a  form  in  which  they  can  be  compared  with  one  another,  we 
must  remove  the  results  frt>m  iixe  influence  of  these  unessential  con- 
stituents. This  is  done  by  cancelling  the  charcoal  and  sand,  and  reckoning 
the  essential  constituents  into  per-cents  of  their  sum. 

A  report  intended  to  show  die  composition  of  an  ash  as  revealed  by  the 
analytical  process,  must  include  the  carbonic  acid  among  the  essential  con- 
stituents; but  if  the  object  of  the  analysis  is  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  inorganic  salts  which  a  plant  derives  from  the  soil,  the  carbonic  acid 
must  be  struck  out,  as  well  as  the  charcoal  and  sand. 

To  satisfy  every  requirement,  it  is  best  to  state  the  results  both  ways, 
i,e.y  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  the  imessential  parts ;  the  first  statement 
will  enable  one  to  judge  o^  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  analysis,  the 
other  will  render  exact  comparisons  possible.  If  the  carbonic  acid  is 
omitted  from  the  second  arrangement,  for  the  reason  stated,  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  belonging  to  100  parts  of  the  ash  which  is  represented  as 
free  from  carbonic  acid,  must  be  mentioned  instead. 


II.  T  Y 
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IV.  Calculation  of  the  percentages  in  which  the  several  Con- 
stituents OF  THE  Ash  are  present  in  the  Plant,  or  part  of  a 
Plant^  which  has  furnished  THS¥. 

§262. 

The  usual  way  ibnnerly  was  to  incmerate,  with  proper  catttion,  a  small 
weighed  portion  of  the  carefully  dried  vegetable  substance,  and  determine 
the  total  amount  of  the  ash ;  and  then  to  incinerate  a  large  unweighed 
portion,  less  carefully  dried,  and  analyse  the  ash  obtained.  A  simple  cal- 
culation then  sufficed  to  find  the  percentages  of  the  several  constituents  in 
the  plant.  For  instance,  some  grains  of  wheat  had  left  upon  incineration 
8  per  cent,  of  ash,  containing  50  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid :  the  grains 
themselves  were  therefore  assumed  to  contain  1*5  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

This  method  is  imquestionably  most  convenient ;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
does  not  give  sufficiently  accurate  results  in  all  cases,  since,  from  the  causes 
stated  in  §  256,  the  total  amount  of  the  ash  is  by  no  means  constant,  but 
varies  more,  or  less,  within  certain  limits,  according  to  the  manner,  inten- 
sity, and  duration  of  the  ignition.  As  we  can,  therefore,  in  most  cases, 
never  be  sure  that  the  smaller  portion  obtained  in  the  determination  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  ash,  corresponds  exactly  in  amount  and  composition 
with  the  larger  portion  used  in  the  analysis,  it  is  always  the  safer  plan  to 
weigh,  as  I  have  already  recommended  in  §  256,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
total  quantity  of  the  (dried)  substance  intended  for  incineration,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  total  amount  of  ash  obtained  and  intended  for 
analysis. 

If  it  is  wished  to  avoid  this,  the  end  in  view  may  also  be  attained  in 
another  manner,  viz.,  by  incinerating  first  a  large  unweighed  portion  of  the 
vegetable  substance,  analysing  the  aidi,  and  determining  thus  the  relative 
proportions  between  the  several  constituents ;  then  incinerating  a  smaller 
weighed  portion,  dried  at  100^,  and  determining  in  the  ash  one  of  those 
constituents  which  are  not  liable  to  the  least  change  in  quantity  firom  the 
mode  of  incineration — Ume^  for  instance.  As  we  know  the  relation  of  this 
substance  to  the  plant  as  well  as  to  the  other  constituents  of  the  ash,  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  also  the  percentages  in  which  the  other  constituents  of  the 
ash  are  present  in  the  plant 
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§263. 


Apart  from  the  circnmstances  of  climate,  the  fertility  of  a  soil  depends 
on  its  chemical  as  well  as  on  its  mechanical  and  ^physical  nature.  The 
chemical  nature  again  is  dependent  not  only  on  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  constituents,  but  on  ^eir  solubility  and  their  state  of  combination. 

Hence,  if  our  analysis  is  to  afford  a  criterion  of  the  fertility  of  a  soil, 
we  must,  as  fax  as  possible,  examine  all  the  above  points.  I  say  as  far  as 
possible,  for  in  a  laboratory  we  cannot  induce  solvents  to  act  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  nature ;  and  again,  the  chemico-physical 
examination  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  reveal,  the  variations  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  materials  are  combined  in  the  soil.  That  these  variations  do 
exist  is  evident,  for  instance,  from  the  fact  that  a  perfectly  uncultivated 
soil,  although  it  contains  the  materials  necessary  for  a  particular  plant,  will 
sometimes  still  fail  to  support  it,  while  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  other 
plants  of  equal  or  even  greater  material  requirements.  Combination  of 
the  materials  is,  therefore,  the  resistance  which  the  soil  offers  to  the 
delivery  of  certain  constituents  to  the  plants,  a  resistance  which,  overcome 
by  certain  plants,  baffles  the  attempts  of  others,  and  which,  as  experi- 
ments have  shown,  diminishes  with  cultivation.* 

In  conformity  with  the  object  and  scope  of  the  present  work,  I  shall  frdly 
describe  the  mechanical  and  chemical  analysis,  while  as  regards  the  investi* 
gation  of  the  most  important  physical  properties  of  soils,  I  shall  simply 
indicate  where  the  best  information  can  be  obtained.  Besides  drawing 
ftom.  my  own  experience  and  the  former  labors  of  others,  I  am  largely 
indebted  to  E.  WoLFF.f 

I.   COLLBCTION  OF  THE   SOIL. 

§  264. 

The  tipper  layer  to  a  depth  of  30  cm.  may  be  considered  as  surface 
soil ;  the  next  inferior  layer  to  a  depth  of  60  cm.  may  be  taken  as  the 
subsoil.  If  either  surface  soil  or  subsoil  is  to  be  taken  from  a  parti- 
cular spot,  dig  a  quadrangular  hole  30  cm.  square,  with  perpendicular 
sides  and  bottom  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible,  and  then  cut  away  a 
vertical  slice  of  uniform  diickness  from  one  side  for  your  specimen.  If 
you  want  a  specimen  of  the  subsoil,  proceed  in  like  manner.  If  you 
desire  that  your  specimen  should  be  a  fair  average  representative  of  the 
soil  in  a  whole  field,  take  portions  in  the  same  way  from  various  parts  and 
mix  them.  The  specimens  should  be  dried  thoroughly  in  the  air.  In 
summer  this  may  be  done  by  placing  the  earth  in  a  shallow  box  in  a  dry 

*  Gomp.  V.  Liebig,  The  NatunJ  Laws  of  HnBbandiy,  ed.  by  Dr.  Blyth  (Walton 
and  Maberly,  1868),  p.  68  et  seq. 

t  Entwurf  zur  Bodenanalyse  Ton  Prof.  Dr.  Emil  Wolff  (LandwirthschafU.  Yenuohi- 
Stationen,  1864^  Bd.  VI. ;  Zoitachr.  f.  anal.  Ghem.  8,  85). 

TT 
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room ;  in  winter  you  should  keep  it  in  a  drying  closet,  the  temperatore  of 
which  is  maintained  between  30  and  50^. 

To  make  a  complete  analysis  you  will  require  about  10  lbs.  of  the  soil, 

n.  Mechanical  Analysis. 

§  265. 

1.  Weigh  the  whole  quantity  of  the  air-dried  earth,  pick  out  the  stones^ 
brush  and  weigh  them. 

2.  Put  the  earth  now  on  a  tin-plate  drum-sieve  with  holes  3  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  sift.  The  lumps  are  reduced  in  a  mortar,  using  moderate 
pressure,  preferably  widi  a  wooden  pestle,  and  the  sifting  is  continued.  The 
portion  that  has  passed  through,  which  £.  Wolff  denominates  fine  earthy 
is  reserved.  Place  the  sieve  in  a  dish,  add  water,  so  that  the  contents  of 
the  sieve  may  be  covered,  and  wash  them  with  the  hand,  till  all  clay  is 
removed  from  the  small  stones.  Finally,  rinse  the  latter  with  a  little 
water,  transfer  them  to  a  dish,  dry  at  100^  and  weigh.  The  weighed 
matter  is  gravel.  If  this  is  ignited,  the  loss  of  weight  incurred  will  indicate 
the  organic  matter  belonging  to  it,  provided  it  consists  of  such  small  stones 
and  rock-fragments  as  lose  no  constituents  on  ignition.  The  contents  of 
the  dish  containing  the  earth  washed  away  from  the  gravel  are  slowly  dried, 
finally  at  between  30  and  50°,  the  residue  is  mixed  thoroughly  with  what 
j)assed  through  the  sieve  before,  the  mixture  is  spread  out  in  as  thin  a 
layer  as  possible,  kept  for  some  days  at  a  moderate  temperature  in  a  place 
free  from  vapors  and  dust,  and  then  preserved  in  a  closed  bottle  :  this  is 
cur-dried  fine  earth. 

The  ratio  of  the  stones  to  gravel  and  to  fine  earth  is  now  known. 

For  the  mechanical  analysis  of  the  fine  earth  we  used  to  employ 
Schulze's  process,*  which  consists  in  separating  the  gravelly  sand  by  a 
sieve  with  holes  of  0*66  mm.  diameter  (first  sifting  and  then  washing  the 
residue  on  the  sieve),  and  afterwards  decomposing  the  earth  into  coarse 
sand,  fine  sand,  and  finest  particles  by  the  apparatus  and  in  accordance 
with  the  method  described  pp.  628-9. 

But  the  desired  object  may  be  attained  more  easily  and  expeditiously 
by  simple  elutriation  with  the  aid  of  Nobel's  apparatus  (fig.  181),  which 
is  recommended  by  Grouven  and  E.  Wolff. 

The  reservoir  A  holds  9  litres  comfortably ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operation  it  is  filled  with  this  quantity  of  water.  The  cock  is  connected 
air-tight  with  an  India-rubber  tube,  which  is  filled  with  water  by  allow- 
ing a  little  to  flow  out  of  the  vessel,  h  c  should  be  about  2  feet.  The 
vessels  1,  %  3}  aud  4  hold  4  litres  altogether ;  their  capacities  should  be  to 
one  another  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  8  :  27  :  64,  or  1* :  2* :  3* :  4* ;  5  ib  a 
vessel  which  holds  5  litres  easily. 

30  grm.  of  the  fine  earth  prepared  as  above  is  boiled  with  water  for 
some  hours,  if  necessary  with  gentle  trituration  with  a  wooden  pestle,  so 
that  all  the  lumps  may  be  fully  broken  up.  Allow  to  stand  for  some 
minutes,  pour  ofiTthe  greater  part  of  the  supernatant  turbid  fluid  into  the 
vessel  2?  Btir  up  the  residue  and  rinse  it  with  as  little  water  as  possible 
into  1.  Connect  1  air-tight  with  the  flexible  tube,  put  the  apparatus 
quickly  together,  and  open  the  cock  of  ^  to  such  an  extent  that  exactly 
9  litres  may  flow  out  in  20  minutes.  This  must  be  determined  by  a  pre- 
liminary experiment,  as  the  cock  should  not  be  altered  during  the  operation. 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  47,  241. 
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At  the  expiration  of  the  20  minutes,  c!oae  the  cock.  The  vessela  1^-4 
now  contain  together  4  litres  of  water,  while  5  litres  of  turbid  fluid  Lave 
flowed  into  5.  Allow  the  five  vBaaels  to  etand  for  some  hours,  so  that 
the  several  earths  may  settle  as  clear  as  possible,  and  then  rinse  the 
depositsjn  1 — i  on  to  weighed  filters':  this  is  easily  done  by  blowing 
into  a.  As  the  deposit  in  5  is  liable  to  pass  through  the  filter,  you 
may,  after  pouring  away  the  supernatant  clear  fluid,  rinse  the  residue 


Fig-  181. 

into  a  porcelain  diah  and  dry  it.     The  deposits  are  dried  at  125°.     After 
weighing,  determine  the  loss  on  ignition*  of  the  several  constituents  of  the 
earth  that  have  been  mechanically  separated. 
These  constituents  are  designated  aa  follows : — 

The  contents  of  1,  Small  rock  fragments,  small  stones,  or — according  to 
ScHULZE — gravelly  sand. 
„  %  Coarse  sand. 

„  3.  Pioe  ^^U)*^' 

M  4.  Clayey  sand.  ' 

„  5.  Finest  portions  (clayey  Bubstance). 

The  Bum  of  the  constituenta  thus  determined  will  be  short  of  the 
quantity  of  fine  earth  taken  ;  the  deficiency  represents  the  moisture  in  the 
fine  earth.  This  result  will  be  controlled  by  the  direct  moisture  deter- 
mination to  be  subsequently  made  (§  266,  1). 

The  results  of  the  mechanical  analysis  may  be  judiciously  exhibited 

*  ThU  lou  on  ignition  do««  not  neoemarily  represent  orgsaio  nutter,  M  eUj  dried 
ftt  125'  givea  up  water  on  igoitian,  oBloumuB  wuid  losei  carbonio  acid,  and  to  one 
The-eipelled  curbouic  acid  may  geaerally  be  nitored  to  the  reaidno,  by  maiatening  it 
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100  parts  of  the  fine  earth  dried  at  125''  contain  (say) 

Fixed 

^jbstanoL 
7-51  J  ^^^^7  BBZ^d       .........     6*91 


80 


•96  I 


8i-71 


I  Organic  substances,  &c.y  belonging  thereto 

'  Coarse  sand 80*05 

Organic  substances,  &c.,  belonging  thereto 

Fine  sand        8161 


[§  266. 
Combiutible 

OTTOlfttU* 

robstanoet.      aabstancM. 

0-60 


Organic  substances,  &c.,  belonging  thereto 
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§266. 

Were  we  here  to  treat  the  soil  as  a  whde,  and  be  content  wiih  ascer- 
taining the  total  percentages  of  potash,  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  silica, 
alumina,  dec,  we  should  not  obtain  any  idea  of  the  solubilitiee  of  the 
several  constituents.  Were  we,  on  the  odier  hand,  to  treat  the  soil  succes- 
sively, with  various  menstrua,  e.^.,  first  pure  water,  then  water  containing 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  salts,  then  acetic  add,  then  cold  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  and  lastly  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
the  solubilities  of  the  constituents  would  indeed  be  exposed  to  our  view, 
but  the  analyns  would  then  become  extremely  complicated,  and  would  in- 
volve an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  labor  and  time.  When  we  remember 
too  that  the  power  of  the  soil  to  retain  certain  matters  more  firmly  than 
others,  impedes  the  complete  extraction  of  the  matters  soluble  in  a 
certain  weak  menstruimi,  we  cannot  fidl  to  be  conscious  of  some  uncertainty 
regarding  the  best  mode  of  performing  the  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  analyses  of  soils  cannot  be  comparable  one  with 
another,  if  one  analysis  is  executed  with  the  aid  of  one  set  of  solvents  and 
another  analysis  with  the  aid  of  another  set,  and  that  consequently  if  the 
analyses  of  soils  are  to  be  of  any  real  value,  chemists  must  come  to  an 
understanding  among  themselves  to  adopt  the  use  of  definite  solvents.  Our 
knowledge  is,  however,  very  fiir  from  being  adequate  to  deciding  the  ques- 
tion, what  analjrtical  treatment  will  afford  the  most  useful  results,  i,e»t 
results  which,  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  agricultural  experi- 
ments made  on  the  same  soil,  will  lead  to  the  clearest  and  safest  conclu- 
sions ;  hence,  as  a  matter  of  course,  also,  the  views  of  chemists  are  as  yet 
divided  with  respect  to  which  solvents  are  the  most  appropriate. 

I  shall  describe  in  the  first  place  those  methods  of  treatment  conpeming 
which  all  or  nearly  all  are  agreed,  and  which  in  my  judgment  wiU  gener- 
ally be  sufiScient,  and  I  shall  then  briefly  indicate  how  the  analysis  may  be 
extended  by  the  application  of  a  larger  number  of  solvents. 
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1.  DetermnaHon  of  the  Moiature. 

Weigh  off  500  grm.  of  the  air-dried  eardi,*  dry  at  125^  in  a  paraffin-  or 
air-bath  (§  29),  determine  the  loss,  and  weigh  out  at  once  450  grm.  of  the 
dried  earth  for  the  preparation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  in  3  ;  pre- 
serve the  rest  in  a  well-closed  bottle. 

. 

2.  DeUrmination  of  the  Carbonic  Acid, 

Take  portions  of  the  earth  dried  at  125°,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present,  and  proceed  by  one  of  the  methods 
described '§  189 ;  the  most  accurate  is  that  given  p.  300,  e^ 

3.  DHerminat^  of  the  Ccnatkuenta  soluble  in  cold  Hydrochloric  Acid, 

Treat  the  450  grm.  weighed  off  in  1,  in  a  capacious  bottle  provided 
with  a  glass  stopper,  with  1500  c.  c.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (of 
1'15  sp.  gr.,  containing  accordingly  30  per  cent.  H  CI),  and  for  every  2*2 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  that  the  soil  contains  in  the  form  of  carbonates 
add  50  c.  c.  more  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Let  the  mixture  stand  for  48 
hours,  with  frequent  agitation,  and  then  decant  exactly  f  of  the  fluid  as 
dear  as  possible.f  The  fluid  poured  off  corresponds  to  300  grm.  of  the 
soil  dried  at  125^  Dilute  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  filter, 
evaporate  the  filtrate  on  a  water-bath  to  dryness,  adding  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  towards  the  end.  Moisten  the  dry  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
warm,  separate  the  siUca  (p.  303),  and  make  tiie  filtantte  i^  to  1000  c.  e. 
This  solution  is  employed  as  follows : — 

a.  200  c.  c.  (  B  60  grm.  of  the  fine  earth  dried  at  125°)  serve  for  tiie 
determination  of  the  aesquioxide  of  iron,\  protoxide  ofmanganesey  alumina^ 
lime^  and  magnesia.  Make  use  of  one  of  the  methods  in  §  161 ;  in  the 
presence  of  much  iron,  2  (112)  is  to  be  preferred.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  whole  of  die  phosphoric  acid  is  coprecipitated  with  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  and  the  alumina  by  acetate  of  soda,  and  that  its  weight 
must  therefore  be  deducted  firom  that  of  the  ignited  and  weighed  precipi- 
tate, in  order  to  find  the  sum  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina. 

h,  300  c.  c.  (  =  90  grm.  of  the  fine  earth  dried  at  125°)  serve  for  the 
determination  of  the  sulpharic  acid  and  aUoaliee,  Precipitate  the  former 
with  chloride  of  barium,  added  in  slight  excess.  To  estimate  the  alkalies 
expel  the  greater  portion  of  the  fie^  acid  by  evaporation,  precipitate  Mrith 
pure  milk  of  lime,  and  proceed  generally  as  directed  p.  562,  third  paragraph. 
You  may  also  precipitate  with  ammonia  first,  then  with  carbonate  and 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  finally  separate  magnesia  and  alkalies  by  §  153 

(18  or  21). 

c.  300  c.  c.  are  used  for  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  As  the 
quantity  of  iron  is  usually  large  and  of  phosphoric  acid  small,  it  will  be 
generally  advisable  to  separate  the  latter  first  in  combination  with  a  little 
sesquioxide  of  iron  and  a  portion  of  the  alumina,  as  directed  p.  283,  y,  and 
determine  it  after  p.  273,  ft,  in  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  die  precipitate 
obtained. 

*  A  ahallow  tin  box  with  cover  may  be  used  for  this  purpose; 

t  If  yon  hftve  taken  1600  e.  o.  hydroohlorie  acid,  of  course  you  wiU  pour  off 
1000  c.  a 

X  If  the  soil  contains  protoxide  of  iron,  extract  a  separate  portion  of  tbe  ifaie  earth 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  tbe  solution  after 
p.  191,  6.  Deduct  tbe  iron  thus  found  from  the  total  amount  found  in  a;  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  iron  present  as  fesquioxide^ 
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In  tbe  case  of  soils  which  aboxind  in  humus  this  process  does  not  answer, 
as  the  large  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  solution  interferes  with  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  hydrates,  and  also  the  phosphates  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  alumina.  It  is  true  that  the  organic  matter  may  be  got  rid  of  by 
evaporation  and  ignition,  but  then  the  iron  and  alumina  pass  into  the  dis- 
agreeable condition  of  very  difficultly  soluble  basic  salts.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  following  process  is  to  be  preferred  : — 

1.  Take  300  c.  c.  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  alkalies,  and  treat  as  above  in  b. 

2i  Evaporate  500  c.  c.  in  a  platinum  dish  nearly  to  dryness^  and  then 
add  pure  solution  of  potash  in  large  excess.  Evaporate  to  dryness  with 
addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitre,  ignite  to  the  destruction  of 
the  organic  matter,  soften  with  water,  pour  off  the  solution  into  a  flask, 
transfer  the  insoluble  portion  to  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  warm  it  with 
hydrochloric  acid  till  dissolved,  mix  the  two  solutions,  make  the  mixture 
up  to  500  c.  c,  and  then  treat  200  c.  c.  as  in  a,  and  300  c.  c.  as  in  c. 

4.  Determination  of  the  Constituents  insoluble  in  cold  Hydrochloric 
Acidy  and  decomposable  by  Concentrated  Sulphuric  Acid.* 

The  residue  remaining  in  3  after  the  treatment  with  cold  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  collected  on  a  Alter,  washed  till  the  acid  reaction  is  removed,  dried 
with  the  filter,  and  then  separated  from  it.  The  filter  is  burnt,  the  ash 
mixed  uniformly  with  the  residue,  the  whole  weighed,  and  then  portions  of 
8,  10  and  15  grm.  are  severally  weighed  off.  The  portions  are  best  taken 
from  the  mass  with  a  tea-spoon.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  a  powder 
like  the  present  is  very  apt  to  lose  its  imiformity  by  shaking,  as  the  coarser 
particles  tend  to  separate  from  the  finer. 

a.  Ignite  the  8  grm.  portion  with  access  of  air,  and  weigh  the  residue. 
Calculate  the  total  quantity  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil  which 
are  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

b.  Boil  the  10  grm.  portion  several  times  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  with  addition  of  a  little  solution  of  sod^.  In  the  filtrate 
determine  the  silica  (§  140).  The  silicic  acid  here  found  may  be  of  two 
kinds  :  it  may  have  been  separated  in  the  hydrated  condition  irom  decom- 
posable silicates  on  treating  the  earth  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  it  may 
have  been  mixed  with  the  clay  of  the  soil  as  hydrate  (p.  631,/). 

c.  Treat  the  15  grm.  portion  with  75  grm.  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  heat  till  the  excess  of  acid  is  nearly  evaporated  and  the  mass  pre- 

*  E.  Wolff  ezhaOBts  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  before  treatlDg  with  sulphuric 
acid.  As  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  on  an  average  about  five  or  six  times  the 
quantity  of  alkalies  taken  up  by  the  cold  acid,  and  also  far  more  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  alumina  than  the  cold  acid,  150  grm.  of  the  air-dried  soil  will  usually  suffice  for 
the  preparation  of  this  solution.  The  said  quantity  of  soil  is  treated  in  a  capacious 
flask  with  800  c.  c.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  fluid  is  healed  to  boiling  and 
maintained  in  gentle  ebullition  for  1  hour,  then  diluted  with  about  an  equal  volume  of 
hot  water  and  poured  on  to  the  filter.  The  residue  is  thrice  boiled  with  water  in  the 
flask,  and  then  transferred  to  the  filter,  where  it  is  completely  exhausted  with  hot 
water.  The  silicic  acid  may  be  separated,  the  solution  made  up  to  1000  c.  c,  and 
the  various  substances  determined  therein  as  directed  for  the  cold  hydrochloric  solution. 
In  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  larger  quantity  of  material  for  the  phosphoric  acid  esti- 
mation, the  ammonia  precipitate  obtained  in  6  may  be  dissolved  and  added  to  the  fluid 
in  c.  In  calculating  the  results  the  constituents  soluble  in.  cold  hydrochloric  acid  are 
to  be  deducted  from  those  dissolved  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  The  dififoreipes  indi- 
cate the  quantities  of  the  several  bodies,  which  cannot  be  extracted  by  eSid^  but  can 
be  extracted  by  boiling  hydrochloric  ac|d. 
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sents  the  appearance  of  a  dry  powder.  Moisten  with'  concentrated  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  boil  repeatedly  with  water,  and  filter.  In  the  fluid  determine 
.the  silica,  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalies  which 
may  have  passed  into  solution,  by  the  methods  given  in  3. 

The  residue  left  ailer  treatment  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  dried 
(not  ignited),  the  filter  is  incinerated,  and  the  ash  added ;  the  whole  is  then 
repeatedly  boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  which 
a  little  caustic  soda  has  been  added,  filtering  off'  hot  each  time.  In  the 
solution  thus  obtained  determine  the  silica  (§  140).  What  is  here  foimd 
belongs,  after  deduction  of  that  found  in  6,  to  the  clay  of  the  soil,  for  it  is 
in  the  main  the  clayey  constituent  of  the  soil  which  resists  cold  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

The  residue  left  after  exhaustion  with  boiling  solution  of  caustic  and 
carbonated  soda  is  submitted  to  a  careftd  and  protracted  washing,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed.  From  the  weight,  the  sum  of  the  constituents  of 
the  soil  which  are  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  undecomposable  by 
sulphuric  acid  is  foxmd. 

6.  Analysis  of  the  Constituents  which  are  insoluble  in  Cold  Hydrochloric 
Acid  and  undecomposable  by  Sulphuric  Acid. 

4  or  5  grm.  of  the  insoluble  residue  obtained  in  4,  c,  are  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder  in  an  agate  mortar  and  by  degrees  completely  elutriated. 
The  elutriated  substance  is  dried,  gently  ignited  and  uniformly  mixed. 
About  3  grm.  are  then  treated  with  hydrofluoric  acid  (p.  306,  aa,  or  bb)j 
and  the  bases  present  determined.  If  you  wish  to  estimate  the  silicic  acid 
directly,  and  not  merely  by  diflerence,  treat  the  rest  of  the  elutriated  powder 
aflier  p.  304,  a. 

6.  Supplementary  determination  of  the  ConstUuents  which  are  soluble  in 
weaker  menstrua. 

As  the  solvents  which  act  on  the  soil  in  nature  are  of  a  far  weaker  kind 
than  those  which  we  have  hitherto  employed  in  the  analysis,  it  is  well  to 
inquire  how  much  of  the  constituents  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  soluble 
in  pure  water,  in  carbonic  acid  water,  and  in  water  containing  carbonic 
acid  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 

a.  Treat  500  grm.  of  the  air-dried  fine  earth  in  a  flask  with  a  quantity 
of  water  which,  added  to  that  already  contained  in  the  soil  (and  expelled 
by  a  temperature  of  125^,  will  make  up  1500  c.  c,  shake  frequently,  and 
after  3  days  filter  off  750  c.  c. ;  evaporate  the  clear  filtrate  in  a  weighed 
platinum  dish,  towards  the  end  on  the  water-bath,  dry  the  residue  at  125^, 
weigh,  ignite,  treat  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ignite  gently,  and  reweigh. 
The  first  weight  gives  the  total  quantity  of  the  constituents  extracted  by 
water  .firom  250  grm.  of  earth,  the  second  gives  the  incombustible  and  non- 
volatile portion  Siereof. 

b.  If  you  desire  to  examine  the  constituents  extracted  by  carbonic  acid 
water,  proceed  as  follows  (Wolff)  : — ^Treat  2500  grm.  of  the  air-dried  fine 
earth  with  8000  c.  c.  water  {less  the  quantity  already  in  the  earth)  and  2000 
c,  c,  of  water,  which  has  "been  previously  saturated  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture with  carbonic  acid.  Allow  to  stand  in  a  closed  flask  for  7  days,  with 
firequent  shaking,  then  decant  7500  c.  c.  (t.e.,  f )  of  the  fluid  from  the  sedi- 
ment, and  filter  if  necessary  several  times  through  a  double  filter.  Evapo- 
rate the  clear  filtrate,  with  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  towards 
the  end  also  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  to  dryness*     Separate  thf 
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Bilica  and  detenniiie  in  the  filtrate,  without  dividing  it,  the  poasible  traces 
of  iron  and  alumina,  and  the  lime,  solphuric  acid,  magnesia,  potash,  and 
soda.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  generally  only  present  in  such  small  quanti"* 
ties  in  this  extract,  that  its  determination  must  be  left. 

c.  The  process  in  b  may  also  be  employed,  if  you  desire  to  inyestigate 
the  action  of  water  containing  chloride  of  ammonium  or  the  simultaneous 
action  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  carbonic  add,  Wolff  recommends 
to  add  to  the  water,  or  the  carbonic  acid  water,  as  the  case  may  be,  0*05 
per  cent,  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

7.  Determination  of  the  Carbon  contained  in  Organic  Comhinatione. 

The  element  carbon  is  present  in  the  soil  not  only  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid,  but  also  in  form  of  organic  substances,  which,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  converted  by  mouldering  and  decay  into  humus  (ulmin,  humin,  ulmic^ 
humic,  geic  acids,  &c.).  We  may  either  limit  ourselves  to  determining 
the  total  amount  of  carbon  present  in  the  form  of  organic  matter,  or  we 
may  make  supplementary  determinations  of  the  portion  soluble  in  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  (acids  of  humus),  of  the  portion  which  dissolves 
on  boiling  with  solution  of  potash  (coal  of  humus),  and  finally  of  the 
waxy  and  resinous  substances  which  occasionally  occur. 

a.  The  determination  of  the  total  amount  of  carbon  contained  in  organic 
combinations  is  made  with  the  fine  earth  dried  at  125^,  either  by  the  method 
of  organic  analysis  (§  191)  or  by  the  process  described  pp.  660-1.  In  the 
former  case  deduct  from  the  amoimt  of  carbonic  acid  obtained  the  quan- 
tity which  is  known  to  be  present  in  the  form  of  carbonates.  In  the  latter 
case  take  a  quantity  of  the  earth  which  contains  about  1  grm.  organic 
matter  (calculated  firom  the  loss  on  ignition),  17  grm.  chromic  add,  25  c.  c. 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  about  14  c.  o.  wator.  In  the  presence  of 
carbonates  heat  the  earth  first  with  water  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  To 
absorb  the  chlorine  which  is  formed  from  the  chlorides  of  the  earth,  insert 
between  e  and  /  (fig.  178)  a  tube  filled  with  iron  wire  and  filings. 
58  parts  of  carbon  correspond  on  an  average,  according  to  Fr.  Schulze,  to 
100  parts  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  60  parts  of  carbon  correspond  to 
100  parts  of  humus  substances.  If  the  latter  are  determined  afi:er  b  and  c, 
we  can  find  the  quantity  of  the  organic  matter  which  has  not  yet  been  con- 
verted into  hiunus  substances,  by  calculating  with  the  aid  of  the  relations 
just  given  the  quantity  of  carbon  corresponding  to  the  humus  substances 

present,  and  multiplying  the  residual  carbon  by  1*724  (or  ^^). 

b.  Determination  of  the  Acids  of  Humus*  (ulmic,  humic,  geic  adds). 
Digest  firom  10  to  100  grm.  of  the  air-dried  earth  (according  as  the 
qualitative  analysis  has  shown  the  presence  of  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity 
of  the  adds  of  humus)  for  several  hours,  at  80** — 90°,  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  filter.  Mix  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid 
till  the  reaction  is  just  beginning  to  be  slightly  acid ;  the  acids  of  humus 
will  separate  in  the  form  of  brown  fiakes.  Collect  these  fiakes  on  a 
weighed  filter,  wash  until  the  water  begins  to  be  colored,  dry  and  wdgh. 
Bum  the  dry  mass,  deduct  the  weight  of  the  ash  (after  subtracting  ihe 
filter  ash)  fix)m  that  of  the  dry  mass,  and  enter  the  difference  as  acids  of 
humus. 

*  With  regard  to  the  estimation  of  the  ori^anic  constituents,  compare  Otto  (Spren- 
geFs  Bodenknnde,  p.  480  et  seq.) ;  and  alio  Fr.  Schulze  (Jounu  f.  prakt.  Chem. 
#7,  241  et  seq.) 
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c.  Determination  of  the  so-called  Humue  Coal  (almin  and  hnmin).-*- 
Boil  a  quantity  of  earth  equal  to  that  taken  in  ^,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  for 
several  hours,  with  solution  of  potash,  replacing  the  evaporating  water 
from  time  to  time,  dilute,  filter,*  and  wash.  In  the  filtrate  determine  the 
total  amount  of  the  acids  of  humus  as  in  6.  The  difference  between  the 
weights  obtained  respectively  in  b  and  c,  expresses  the  quantity  of  humus 
acid  which  has  been  formed  firom  the  ulnun  or  humin  by  the  process  of 
boiling  with  potassa.     It  is  usual  to  enter  it  as  humus  ooal.f 

d.  Determination  of  Waxy  and  Resinous  Substances, — These  substances 
are  found  in  appreciable  quantities  in  some  kinds  of  soil  only.  Their 
determination  may  be  effected  in  the  following  manner : — ^Dry  100  grm.  of 
the  earth  in  the  water-bath,  boil  repeatedly  with  strong  alcohol,  collect  the 
filtrates  in  a  fiask,  and  distil  off  half  the  spirit  Let  the  residue  cool, 
which  will  cause  the  wax  to  separate.  CoUect  this  on  a  weighed  filter, 
wash  with  cold  spirit  of  wine,  and  determine  the  weight  Evaporate  the 
filtrate  (in  the  last  stage  of  the  process  with  addition  of  water)  until  the 
alcohol  is  completely  removed ;  wash  the  separated  resin  with  water,  dry, 
and  weigh.  (If  the  total  quantity  of  wax  and  resin  is  in  any  way  con- 
siderable, it  must  be  deducted  firom  the  weight  of  the  acids  of  humus,  as 
the  latter  have  been  weighed  inclusive  of  the  waxy  and  resinous  matters.) 

8.  Datermittaltion  of  the  Nttrogemous  constitiients  of  the  SoU. 

Nitrogen  may  be  present  in  the  soil  in  three  different  states  of  com- 
bination, viz.,  as  nitric  acid  (or  nitrous  acid),  as  ammonia,  and  in  organic 
compounds.  It  will  not  sufiice  to  determine  the  total  amount  of  the 
element,  we  must  also  know  the  form  in  which  it  occurs. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Nitric  Acid, 

Take  a  quantity  of  air-dried  fine  earth  equivalent  to  1000  grm.  of  the 
fine  earth  dried  at  125^,  and  treat  it  with  an  amount  of  water  such  that  the 
total  amount  of  water  present^  including  the  moisture  previously  contained 
in  the  earth,  may  be  1500  a  c.  AUow  to  stand  48  hours  with  firequent 
agitation,  filter  off  1000  a  c  as  clear  as  possible  through  a  dry  filter,  and 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  a  small  bulk.  Transfer  to  a  measuring  tube  and 
add  water  to  40  c.  a  Determine  the  nitric  acid  in  20  c  c.  (  »  383 '33  grm. 
of  the  fine  earth  dried  at  125^.  As  the  aqueous  extract  contains  organic 
matter,  a  method  must  be  chosen  which  is  unaffected  by  the  presence  of 
such  matter.    Of  the  older  methods  Schlo8IMG*8  (p.  346)  waaj  be  employed ; 

*  If  the  quantity  of  the  hmniu  ooaI  ii  vny  oooriderable,  the  fluid  alone  is  poured 
on  the  filter  at  firat,  and  the  aediment  boiled  onoe  man  wiik  poiarii  fie^  before  it  is 
trmnsferrad  to  the  filter. 

t  In  his  Entwnrf  sor  BodenanalyM^  mentioned  p.  691 ,  B.  Wolff  only  has  in  view 
OHM  Bupplementaiy  estimation  relative  to  the  earbonaoeons  oonstitnents  of  the  soil— 
via.,  that  of  the  humus  soluble  in  water  and  alkalies,  and  there  oan  be  very  little  donht 
that  this  would  be  suflftoient  in  most  nasns.  To  nuke  this  snpplementaiy  detennination 
Fr.  Schulae  boils  5  grm.  of  the  earth  with  100  o.  o.  eolation  of  potash  (containing 
fiom  iV  ^  1  P®'  ^'^^  alkali,  aooording  to  the  proportion  of  humus  in  the  soil),  he 
pours  the  mixture  on  to  a  moistened  filter  (fine-grained  sand  serves  instead  of  paper. 
It  is  ignited  and  the  apex  of  the  funnel  filled  with  it),  and  takes  1  or  2  e.  o.  of  the 
filtrate  for  the  experiment.  This  is  peiformed  by  boiling  with  an  eoceess  of-  perman- 
sanate  of  potash  in  alkaline  solution— -the  humus  acids  are  thereby  entirely  converted 
uto  carbonio  acid  and  water  in  a  short  time—acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  deter* 
mining  the  remainikir  of  the  permanganate  with  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 
Fr.  Sdiulse  has  given  a  detailed  description  of  the  process  here  indicated. . 
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of  the  more  recent  processes  Fb.  Schulze's  (p.  350)  may  be  specially 
recommendecL 

b.  Determination  of  the  Ammonia, 

From  the  investigationa  of  W.  Enop  and  W.  Wolf*  it  appears  that 
ammonia  compounds  occur  only  in  very  small  quantities  in  soils,  far 
smaller  in  &ct  than  was  formerly  supposed  The  discrepancy  between  the 
new  and  the  old  statements  is  caused  by  the  methods ;  Knop  and  WoLP 
employed  a  process  which  precluded  the  conversion  of  other  nitrogenous 
bodies  in  the  soil  into  ammonia.  If  we  really  intend,  while  making  our 
determination  of  the  anunonia  in  the  soil,  to  include  whatever  of  this  sub- 
stance is  readily  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalies  or  lime  in  the  cold,  we 
may  employ  Sghlosino^s  process  (p.  167,  b),  E.  Wolff  recommends  to 
take  100  grm.  of  the  soil  and  to  moisten  it  imiformly  with  75  c.  c.  of  cold 
and  highly  concentrated  solution  of  soda*  In  48  hours  the  whole  of  the 
anunonia  which  is  obtainable  in  this  manner  will  have  been  as  a  rule 
expelled.  The  mass  is  then  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  and  placed  again^imder 
the  bell  with  a  dish  containing  a  fresh  portion  of  standard  acid ;  after 
48  hours,  you  may  see  whether  a  further  quantity  of  ammonia  has  been 
expelled* 

But  if  you  wish  to  confine  your  determination  to  the  ammonia  actually 
present  in  a  soil,  the  already  mentioned  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
method  of  Knop  and  Wolf  alone  can  be  depended  upon.f 

Take  a  bottle  of  about  500  c.  c.  capacity,  15  cm.  high,  and  8  cm.  diameter. 
The  short  neck  should  have  an  internal  diameter  of  4*5  cm.  The  mouth 
should  be  ground.  On  this  fits  a  ground  disk  of  lead  firom  1  to  2  cm. 
thick.  The  latter  has  two  perforations  corresponding  to  the  two  openings 
of  a  caoutchouc  cap,  with  which  the  bottle  is  to  be  closed.  Into  this  vessel 
introduce  a  quantity  of  air-dried  fine  earth,  which  corresponds  to  200  grm. 
of  the  earth  dried  at  125°,  mix  with  it  250  c.  c.  of  a  clear  saturated  solu- 
tion of  borax,}  place  the  lead  cover  on  the  top,  and  then  over  it  the 
caoutchouc  cap.  The  cap  should  be  previously  fitted  with  two  glass  tubes 
6  inches  long,  and  drawn  out  above  to  fine  points,  but  not  sealed.  Tie 
the  joints.  Place  the  vessel  for  twenty  minutes  in  water,  which  should 
reach  above  the  caoutchouc  cap,  and  which  possesses  the  temperature 
of  the  air  in  the  apartment,  seal  the  points  of  the  drawn-out  tubes, 
without  warming  the  vessel,  and  shake  for  5  minutes.  ||  Then  break  off 
the  point  of  one  of  the  glass  tubes,  at  which  generally  a  little  air  enters, 
because  the  borax  solution  has  absorbed  gases  which  were  condensed  in  the 

*  Chem.  CentralbL  1860,  540. 
.    f  It  IB  based  upon  the  well-known  action  of  excess  of  alkaluie  hypochlorite  on  am- 
monia salts,  in  virtue  of  which  the  whole  of  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  is  liberated. 
.    t  The  Bolation  of  borax  is  intended  to  counteract  the  contraction,  which  is  always 
observed,  when  fluids  containing  caustic  alkalies  are  shaken  with  earth,  the  cause  of 
the  contraction  being  the  combination  of  the  constituents  of  the  clay  with  alkali. 
The  borax  fully  effects  the  object  in  view,  without  depriving  the  alkali  of  its  power  of 
retaining  carbonic  addi  which  is  essential  to  our  purpose  (Chem.  Centralbl.  1860| 
536  and  537)*     If  the  borax  solution  contains  traces  of  ammonia,  these  must  be  deter* 
mined  and  subsequently  deducted. 

il  According  to  Knop  and  Wolf  it  is  easy  to  perform  this  operation  in  such  way 
that  the 'tubes  shall  not  be  stopped,  by  shaking  the  contents  of  the  bottle  frequently 
from  the  bottom  towards  the  lead  plate.  The  use  of  two  glass  tubes  in  the  caoutchouc 
cap  is  simply  this,  that  the  arrangement  can  be  used  for  a  greater  lengtii  of  time. 
When  one  tube  has  become  too  short  by  repeated  sealing  and  breaking  off,  the  second 
is  employed*  ■   . 
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earth,  especially  carbonic  acid.  Eemove  the  caoutchouc  'cap  and  introduce 
into  the  bottle  a  glass,  containing  50  c.  c.  of  an  alkaline  bromized  solution 
of  hypochlorite  of  soda,  which  is  sufficient  to  decompose  0*2  grm,  chloride 
of  ammonium.* 

Tie  down  the  India-rubber  cap  dgain,  place  the  apparatus  for  15  minutes- 
in  the  water  of  known  temperature,  seal  the  point  of  the  tube,  without 
warming  the  vessel,  shake  for  5  minutes — ^the  oxidizing  agent  mixes  with 
the  fluid  in  the  flask,  and  in  the  presence  of  ammonia  salts,  the  disengage- 
ment of  nitrogen  which  ensues  causes  the  expansion  of  the  cap — ^replace 
the  apparatus  for  15  minutes  in  the  water,  connect  it  with  the  flexible 
tahep  of  the  properly  prepared  azotometer  (p.  351,  flg.  81),  break  o£E  the 
point  of  the  tube  in  die  caoutchouc  tube,  and  then,  having  convinced 
yourself  that  the  cap  lies  close  to  the  lead  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  air 
has  not  altered,  determine  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen.  Reduce  it  to  0^, 
760  mm.,  and  the  dry  condition  and  calculate  the  weight  from  the  datum 
in  Table  Y.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.f 

c.  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen  contained  in  organic  compounds. 

Estimate  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  by  igniting  a  portion  of  the  air- 
dried  soil  with  soda-lime  (§  187)  and  deduct  the  sum  of  the  amounts  pre- 
sent as  nitric  acid  and  ammonia.  The  remainder  is  to  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  (calculated  according  to  7,  a,  from  the  carbon), 

9,  Determination  of  the  Water  which  is  more  firmly  combined. 

Ignite  a  few  grammes  of  the  fine  earth,  dried  at  125^  and  preserved  in  1, 
in  a  platinum  crucible  in  a  slanting  position,  till  the  organic  substances  are 
completely  burnt,  treat  the  residue  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  evaporate  to  dryness,  repeat  the  last  operation,  ignite 
gently  and  weigh.  We  thus  find  the  total  loss  on  ignition.  This  is 
occasioned  by  the  more  firmly  combined  water,  the  organic  matter,  and  to 
a  slight  extent  also  by  the  ammonia  salts  and  the  nitrates.  The  amount  of 
more  firmly  combined  water  is  found  approximately — on  the  presumption 
that  the  organic  matter  contains  58^  carbon — ^by  multiplying  the  carbon 
by  1^*724,  adding  the  total  amoimt  of  nitrogen  and  deducting  the  sum  from 
the  loss  on  ignition  (E.  Wolff). 

10*.  Determxnation  of  the  Chlorine, 

Shake  a  quantity  of  air-dried  fine  earth  equivalent  to  800  grm.  of  the 
fine  earth  dried  at  125^  with  900  c.  c.  water  for  son^e  time.  After 
48  hours,  filter  off  450  c.  c,  evaporate  to  200  c.  c.  and  precipitate  with 
silver  solution  (§  141). 

11.  Determination  of  the  unoxidised  Sulphur, 

Soils  frequently  contain  small  quantities  of  unoxidized  sulphur,  fbr  the 
most  part  in  the  form  of  sulphides  (pyrites).     This  may  be  readily  detected 

*  This  IB  prepared  as  follows : — ^Dissolve  1  part  of  carbonate  of  loda  in  15  parts  of 
water,  cool  the  fluid  with  ice,  saturate  perfectly  with  chlorine,  keeping  cold  all  the 
while,  &nd  add  strong  soda  solution  (of  25  per  cent.)  till  the  mixture  on  rubbing 
between  the  fingers  makes  the  skin  slippery.  Before  using  add  to  the  quantity 
required  fur  the  series  tf  experiments  bromine  in  the  proportion  of  2 — S  grm.  to  the 
litre,  and  shake. 

t  In  the  case  of  small  quantities  of  gas  the  correction  for  the  temperature  is  gene^ 
rally  sufficient,  since  that  for  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  and  barometric  pressure 
scarcely  exercises  any  influence  on  the  result. 
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by  detennining  the  sulphuric  aoid  in  the  unignited  soil,  and  then  repeat- 
ing the  determination  on  an  ignited  portion.  The  latter  result  will  gene- 
rally be  higher  than  the  first  (E.  Wolff).  To  determine  the  unoxidized 
sulphur,  moisten  50  grm.  of  the  air-dried  fine  earth  in  a  platinum  dish  with 
a  ooncentrated  solution  of  pure  nitre,  dry  and  heat  graduaUy  to  ignition. 
The  mass  smoulders,  and  the  organic  matter  is  completely  oxidized. 
When  cold,  soften  with  water,  heat  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  a  little  nitric  acid,  filter,  separate  the  silicic  acid,  determine  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  firom  the  result  deduct  the  amount  found  in  3. 
The  remainder  represents  the  quantity  of  unoxidized  sulphur  in  the 
fioiL 

12.  Reactum  of  the  Soil 

Finally  the  reaction  should  be  noted.  Place  a  moderately  moist  lump 
of  the  fresh  soil  on  sensitive  litmus  paper,  or  supersaturate  a  portion  of  the 
firesh  soil  in  a  funnel  with  water  and  test  the  first  drops  that  come  through. 
If  the  reaction  is  acid,  see  whether  the  red  spots  on  the  blue  paper  lose  their 
color  or  not.     If  they  do,  the  acidity  was  due  to  fnei^  carbonic  acid  only. 

13.  Statement  of  the  Results. 

The  results  of  the  chemical  examination  require  judicious  arrangement, 
ol&erwise  they  will  fidl  to  give  a  clear  representation  of  the  composition  of 
the  earth.  I  think  the  following  plan  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  The 
numbers  are  only  given  for  a  few  of  the  constituents,  by  way  of  illustration. 
They  are  arbitrary,  but  they  correspond  as  fiir  as  practicable  with  those 
assumed  in  the  statement  of  the  results  of  the  mechanical  analysis. 

100  parts  of  the  fine  earth  dried  at  125^  contain : — 

fLime 1-80 

Magnesia, 

Potash, 

Soda, 

Sesquioxide  of  iron, 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Carbonic  acid,  &c. 

Alumina 12*00 


95-70  Fixed 
substances. 


Soluble  in  cold 
hydrochloric  acid. 


<  Silica, 

( Potash,  &e. 


4-30 

Combustible 

or  volatile 

substances. 


Decomposable  by 
sulphuric  add. 

Undeoomposable    J  Alumina, 
by  acids.  (  Silica,  &c. 

Nitrogen. 

'Ammonia 0*016 

Nitric  acid      .     .     .     .^- .     , 
Acids  of  humus .... 

Coal  of  ditto 

Other  organic  substances  . 
Chemically  combined  water  \ 
and  loss  j 


Carbon. 


0*016 

*— 

...  002 

0036 

*— 

...  0*14 

— 

1*20 

...  200 

— 

0*20 

..  0-33 

0*050 

0*58 

...  100 

— 

— 

...  0*50 

Total    •    •    .    0*102        1-98    100*00 
7-16  Gravel      1 

2*10  Stone         >  Associated  with  the  above  substances  in  the  air-dried  soiL 
5*03  Moisture  j 
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Here  may  follow  l^e  supplementaiy  results,  yiz.,  constitaents  soluble  in 
weak  menstrua,  reaction,  &c. 


It  is  indispensable  that  the  results  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
analyses  shoiild  be  supplemented  by  a  statement  of  the  most  important 
physical  relations  of  the  soil.  And  here  it  will  not  be  enough  to  note 
those  conditions  to  which  attention  was  formerly  confined  (actual  and 
apparent  specific  gravity,  power  of  retaining  water,  &c.)  but  we  must  in 
addition  determine  the  capacity  of  the  earth  for  removing  from  their 
aqueous  solution  certain  important  articles  of  the  food  of  plants,  more  par- 
ticularly ammonia,  dissolved  silicic  acid,  potash  salts,  phosphates,  &c. 

Having  simply  called  the  student's  attention  to  this  point,  I  vrill  refer  him 
to  Sghubler*  and  Fb.  ScHnLZS.f  The  determination  of  the  capacity  of  a 
soil  to  absorb  matters  may  be  made  by  v.  Liebiq's  method,  f  Wolff's 
pamphlet  previously  mentioned  (p.  691)  contains  very  comprehensive 
directions  regarding  the  determination  of  the  physical  properties  o^  soils. 

*  Grandsatse  der  Agriooliar-Cfhemie.  Th.  II. 
t  Jonm.  f.  piikt.  Chem.  47«  241.  t  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  u.  Phwm.  105,  118. 
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I  SPEAK  here  simply  of  the  manures  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  urine, 
excrements,  blood,  bones,  &c.,  of  animals,  or  are  prepared  by  the  decom- 
position of  ^atite,  &c.,  bj  acids.  The  examination  of  manures  has  chiefly 
a  practical  object,  and  demands  accordingly  simple  methods.  The  value 
of  a  manure  depends  upon  the  nature  and  condition  of  its  constituents. 
The  following  constituents  are  the  most  important  .--—organic  matters  (cha- 
racterized by  their  carbon  and  nitrogen),  ammonia  salts,  nitrates,  phos- 
phates, sulphates,  silicates,  and  chlorides  with  alkaline  and  alkaline  earthy 
bases  (potajssa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia).  To  these  substances  we  know  the 
efficacy  of  a  manure  is  owing,  but  as  to  the  condition  in  which  they 
exercise  the  most  favorable  action,  our  views  are  much  less  clear ;  indeea, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  universally  applicable  and  valid  rule  cannot  well  be 
laid  down  in  this  rei^ect;  since  the  agriculturist  sometimes  wishes  a 
manure  containing  most  of  its  constituents  in  a  state  of  solution,  which 
will  accordingly  exercise  a  speedy  fertilizing  action,*  and  sometimes  one  <' 
which  will  only  gradually  supply  the  soil  with  the  substances  required  by 
the  plants.  As  regards  the  insoluble  materials  of  manures,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  their  value  advances  in  proportion  as  their  degree  of 
division  increases. 

I  will  here  give  1,  the  outlines  of  a  general  method  of  examination 
applicable  to  almost  all  kinds  of  manures ;  2,  methods  of  valuing  guano 
and  manures  prepared  from  bones,  apatite,  &c 

A.  General  Process. 
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Mix  the  manure  uniformly  by  chopping  and  grinding,  then  weigh  oft 
successively  the  several  portions  required  for  the  various  estimations. 

1.  Determination  of  the  Water. — Dry  10  grm.  at  125°,  and  determine 
the  loss  of  weight  (§  28).  (It  is  rarely  necessary  to  make  a  correction  on 
account  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  escapes  with  the  water,  f) 

2.  Total  Amount  of  fixed  Constituents, — Incinerate,  at  a  gentle  heat,  a 
weighed  portion  of  the  residue  lefl  in  1,  in  a  platinimi  dish  ^.  682, 2),  or 
in  a  large  platinimi  crucible  placed  in  an  oblique  position ;  moisten  the 

*  This  sort  of  manure  may,  however,  readily  prove  injurious  to  tender  plants,  if 
applied  in  too  large  quantity,  without  proper  dilution  of  water,  and  in  dry  weather. 

t  If  you  want  to  do  so,  dry  the  manure  in  a  boat  inserted  in  a  tube  ;  the  tube  is 
heated  to  100**  in  the  water-  or  air-buth,  a  current  of  air  being  transmitted  through  it, 
by  means  of  an  aspirator ;  the  air  enters  through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
makes  its  exit  through  two  U- tubes  containing  standard  oxalic  acid.  After  drying, 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  expelled,  which  has  combined  with  the  oxalic  acid,  is  deter- 
mined (§  99,  8). 
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ash  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  dry,  ignite  gently,  and 
weigh. 

d.  Constituents  soluble  in  Water^  and  insoluble  in  Water, — ^Digest  10  grm. 
of  the  fresh  manure  with  about  300  c.  c.  water,  collect  the  residue  on 
a  weighed  filter,  wash,  dry  at  125**,  and  weigh.  The  weight  found 
expresses  the  total  quantity  of  the  substances  insoluble  in  water,  and  the 
difference — afler  deducting  the  water  found  in  1 — gives  the  amount  of 
the  soluble  constituents.  Incinerate  now  the  insoluble  residue,  treat  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  in  2,  and  weigh;  the  weight  expresses  the 
total  amount  of  the  fixed  constituents  contained  in  the  insoluble  part,  and 
the  difference  between  this  and  the  ash  in  2  gives  the  total  amount  of 
fixed  constituents  contained  in  the  soluble  part 

4.  Fixed  Constituents  singly. — Dry  a  larger  portion  of  the  manure,  and 
treat  it  by  one  of  the  methods  given  for  the  preparation  and  analysis  of 
the  ashes  of  plants. 

5.  Total  amount  of  Ammonia. — Treat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  manure 
by  Schlosinq's  method  (p.  157,  b*). 

6.  Total  amount  of  Nitrogen. — ^Moisten  a  weighed  portion  of  the  manure 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  impart  a 
feebly  acid  reaction ;  dry,  and  determine  the  nitrogen,  in  the  entire  mass 
or  in  a  weighed  portion,  after  §  187.  If  you  deduct  from  the  total  amount 
of  nitrogen  so  found  the  quantity  corresponding  to  the  ammonia  and  the 
nitric  acid,  the  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the 
organic  substances.  It  is  generally  sufficient,  however,  to  know  the  total 
amount  of  the  nitrogen. 

7.  Total  amount  of  Carbon. — Treat  a  portion  of  the  dried  residue  of  1 
by  the  process  of  organic  analysis  (§191).  If  the  dried  manure  contains 
carbonates,  determine  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  separate  portion,  and  deduct 
the  result  from  the  total  amount  obtained  by  the  organic  analysis ;  the 
difference  shows  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  latter  process 
by  the  carbon  of  the  organic  substances.  The  method  described  pp.  660-1 
may  also  be  employed ;  in  that  case,  if  carbonates  are  present,  allow  the 
sulphuric  acid  to  act  at  first  alone,  till  all  the  carbonic  acid  has  escaped, 
and  then  add  the  chromic  acid  and  connect  the  evolution  fiask  with  the 
absorption  apparatus. 

8.  Nitric  Acid. — Treat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  manure  with  water,  and 
evaporate  the  solution,  with  addition  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  to  distinct 
alkaline  reaction  ;  filter  after  some  time,  th^n  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  a 
small  bulk,  and  determine  in  fractional  parts  of  it  the  nitric  acid.  As  the 
solution  will  scarcely  ever  be  free  from  organic  matter,  employ  eidier 
ScHLosiNG*s  (p.  346),  or  Fr.  Schulze's  method  (p.  350). 

9.  Sulphur  Compounds. — Should  a  manure  contain  unoxidized  sulphur, 
determine  the  total  amoimt  of  sulphur  in  a  portion  by  the  method  given 
p.  701,  11;  then  heat  a  second  portion  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
filter,  and  estimate  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate;  this  was  present 
as  such  in  the  manure.  The  imoxidized  sulphur  is  represented  by  the 
difference. 

*  Small  quantities  of  ammonia  are  determined  with  deeinormal  salphu  dc  acid. 
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B.  Analysis  of  Guano. 
§  269. 

Guano  consists  of  the  excrements  of  sea- fowls,  more  or  less  altered.  It 
not  only  varies  very  considerably  in  quality  in  the  different  islands  from 
which  our  supplies  are  derived,  but  is  often  also  fraudulently  adulterated 
with  earth,  brick-dust,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  mattera 

The  guano  is  mixed  as  uniformly  as  possible,  and  that  which  is  intended 
for  analysis  is  put  into  a  stoppered  bottle. 

1.  Determination  of  the  Water, — This  is  effected  exactly  as  on  p.  704  ^1). 
In  exact  analyses  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  not  be  overlooked — (see 
note).     Genuine  guano  loses  from  7  to  18  per  cent. 

2.  Total  amount  of  fixed  Constituenta. — Incinerate  a  weighed  portion  in 
a  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  and  weigh 
the  ash.  Good  guano  leaves  from  30  to  33  per  cent,  of  ash,  guano 
of  bad  quality  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  and  a  wilfully  adulterated  article 
often  even  more.  The  ash  of  genuine  guano  is  white  or  gray.  A  yellow 
or  reddish  color  indicates  adulteration  with  loam,  sand,  or  earth.  In  the 
first  stage  of  the  decomposition  by  heat,  good  guano  emits  a  strong  ammo- 
niacal  odor  and  white  fumes. 

3.  Constituents  soluble  in  Water,  and  insoluble  in  Water,* — Heat  10  grm. 
guano  with  about  200  c.  c.  water,  collect  the  residue  on  a  weighed  filter 
without  delay,  and  wash  it  with  hot  water,  imtil  the  water  running  off 
looks  no  longer  yellowish  and  leaves  no  residue  when  evaporated  upon 
platinum  foil ;  dry  the  residue,  and  weigh.  Deduct  the  sum  of  the  water 
and  the  residue  from  the  weight  of  the  guano ;  the  remainder  expresses 
the  amount  of  the  soluble  constituents.  Incinerate  the  residue  and  weigh 
the  ash  ;  the  difference  shows  the  amount  of  the  fixed  soluble  salts.  With 
very  superior  sorts  of  guano,  the  residue  insoluble  in  water  amounts  to 
from  50  to  55  per  cent.,  with  inferior  sorts,  to  from  80  to  90  per  cent. 
The  brown-colored  aqueous  solution  of  genuine  guano  evolves  ammonia 
upon  evaporation,  emits  a  urinous  smell,  and  leaves  a  brown  saline  mass, 
consisting  chiefiy  of  sulphates  of  soda  and  potassa,  chloride  of  ammonium, 
oxalate  and  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

4.  Fixed  Constituents  singly. — ^As  in  §  268. 

5.  Total  amount  of  Ammonia,  „ 

6.  Total  amount  of  Nitrogen,  „ 

7.  Total  amount  of  Carbon,  „ 

8.  Nitric  Acid,  „ 

*  Although  this  detenninatioii  is  not  without  its  value,  still  it  must  he  mentioned 
that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  constituents  soluble  in  water  are  by  no  means 
constant  for  the  same  guano.  In  fact,  v.  Liebig  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pliarm.,  119,  IS) 
has  shown  that  the  kind  of  salts  which  pass  into  solution  varies  aooording  to  whether 
one  filters  the  solution  off  immediately  or  afier  some  time.  In  the  first  case,  the  solu- 
tion contains  much  oxalate  and  little  phosphate,  together  with  some  sulphate  of 
ammonia ;  in  the  second  case,  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  more  or  less  completely 
replaced  by  phosphate  of  ammonia,  the  oxalic  acid  having  combined  with  lime  in  the 
residue.  The  cause  of  this  interesting  deportment  is  that  phosphate  of  lime,  although 
when  in  contact  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  water  alone  it  scarcely  suffers  any 
change,  is  very  soon  converted  into  oxalate  of  lime,  with  formation  of  phosphate  of 
ammonia,  when  sulphate  of  ammonia  (or  chloride  of  ammonium)  is  also  present.  The 
sulphate  of  ammonia  renders  the  phosphate  of  lime  somewhat  soluble,  the  dissolved 
part  is  at  once  precipitated  by  the  oxalic  acid,  and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  thus 
enabled  to  act  afresh  upon  the  phosphate  of  lime. 
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9.  Carbonic  Acid. — Employ  one  of  fihe  methods  §  139, 11. ;  e  yields  the 
most  accurate  results.  Genuine  guano  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of 
carbonates.  If,  therefore,  a  guano  effervesces  strongly  when  moistened 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  adultera- 
tion with  carbonate  of  lime. 

10.  Uric  Acid, — If  it  is  wished  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  uric  acid 
which  a  guano  contains,  treat  the  part  insoluble  in  water  with  a  weak 
solution  of  soda  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter,  and  acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  to  precipitate  the  uric  acid.  Collect  on  a  weighed  filter, 
wash  cautiously  with  tiie  least  possible  quantity  of  cold  water,  dry,  and  weigh. 

11.  Oxalic  Acid, — ^As  appears  from  the  note  to  3,  the  oxalate  of  am- 
monia in  guano  plays  an  important  part  with  respect  to  the  solution  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime.  It  is,  therefore,  frequently  a  matter  of  interest  to 
determine  the  oxalic  acid.  This  is  best  done  in  a  separate  portion  after 
p.  289,  dj  /3.  A  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  first  made  to  act  upon  the 
guano,  till  all  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
neutralized  with  solution  of  soda  free  from  carbonic  acid,  the  manganese 
is  added  and  the  decomposition  is  effected  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  I 
prefer  to  conduct  the  decomposition  in  the  apparatus  figured  p.  301,  collect- 
ing the  carbonic  acid  in  a  weighed  soda-lime  tube. 

As  the  manuring  value  of  a  sample  of  guano  may  be  estimated,  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  from  the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  which  it  contains, 
the  analysis  is  oflen  considerably  shortened,  and  confined  to  the  following 
processes : — 

a.  Determination  of  Water  (see  1). 

h.  Determination  of  Ash  (see  2). 

c.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid, — ^Mix  1  part  (1  or  2  grm.)  of  the 
sample  of  guano  wilji  1  part  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of 
potassa ;  ignite  cautiously,  dissolve  the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid,  eva- 
porate to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  treat  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
water,  filter,  add  ammonia  to  the  filtrate  to  alkaline  reaction,  then  acetic 
acid  until  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  redissolved,  and  lastly — without  pre- 
viously filtering  off  the  very  trifling  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron — acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and  determine  the 
phosphoric  acid  as  directed  p.  276,  c. 

d.  Determination  of  Nitrogen,  after  §  187. — ^As  mixing  the  guano  in  the 
mortar  with  soda-lime  would  be  attended  with  escape  of  an  appreciable 
amount  of  ammonia,  it  is  advisable  to  effect  this  operation  in  the  combus^ 
tion  tube,  with  the  aid  of  a  wire  (comp.  p.  468).* 

C.  Analysis  of  Bone  Dust. 

§  270. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  bone  dust. 

I.  The  powder  obtained  by  the  grinding  of  more  or  less  fresh  bones, 
which  is  generally  very  coarse. 

*  It  is  unadvisable  to  determine  the  nitrogen  in  guano,  by  measuring  the  gas  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  hypochlorite  of  soda,  and  indeed  with  guanos  of  good  quality 
(abounding  in  nitrogen)  this  method  would  be  quite  inadmissible.  The  nitrogen  is 
only  partially  obtained  in  the  elementary  form,  for  what  belongs  to  the  oxalate  of 
ammonia-and  the  uric  acid  is  not  completely  liberated  (W.  Knop  and  W.  Wolf,  Chem. 
Centralbl.  1860,  264). 
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n.  The  powder  obtained  hj  the  grinding  of  more  or  leas  decayed 
bones. 

m.  The  powder  of  bones  which,  previous  to  the  operation  of  grinding, 
have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  or  high-pressure 
steam. 

I.  is  very  coarse,  and  contains  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  £it  and 
of  gelatigenous  matter.  II.  is  considerably  poorer  in  organic  substances, 
in.  is  much  finer  than  I.  and  II. ;  it  contains  hardly  any  &t,  and  is  some- 
what poorer  in  gelatigenous  matter. 

1.  Examine  the  powder,  in, the  first  place,  by  careful  inspection,  siftingy 
and  elutriation,  to  ascertain  tJie  degree  of  comminution,  and  the  presence 
of  foreign  matters. 

2.  Determination  of  the  Water. — ^Dry  a  sample  at  125°. 

8.  Total  amount  of  fixed  Constiiitents. — ^nite,  about  5  grm.,  with 
access  of  air,  until  the  ash  appears  white ;  moisten  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, dry,  ignite  gently,  and  weigh  the  residue. 

4.  Fixed  Constituents  singly. — Treat  the  ash  of  3  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  filter  off  the  insoluble  portion  (sand,  &c.),  and  determine  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  solution  as 
directed  §  259. 

5.  Nitrogen, — Ignite  0*5 — 0*8  grm.  with  soda-lime  (§  187). 

6.  Fat. — Exhaust  5  grm.  of  the  sample  (ground  as  finely  as  possible), 
by  boiling  with  ether,  and  dry  the  residue  at  125°.  The  loss  of  weight 
minus  the  moisture  foimd  in  2,  shows  the  amount  of  fat.  By  way  of  con- 
trol, the  ether  may  be  distilled  off,  and  the  residual  &t  weighed,  care  being 
taken  to  leave  no  water  under  the  fiit. 

7.  Deduct  from  the  total  weight  the  sum  of  the  fixed  constituents,  car- 
bonic acid,  water,  and  fat ;  the  difference  expresses  the  gelatigenous  matter. 

8.  Petermine  the  carbonic  acid  after  p.  800,  e, 

D.  Analysis  of  Superphosphate. 
§  271. 

Substances  which  contain  basic  phosphate  of  Kme  in  a  difiicultly  soluble 
condition,  are  often  converted  into  so-called  superphosphate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  phosphoric  acid  soluble,  and  consequently  more 
readily  accessible  to  plants.  This  is  done  by  subjecting  them  to  the  action 
of  a  certain  quanti^  of  acid,  usually  sulphuric  (occasionally  associated 
with  hydrochloric),  by  which  sulphate  of  lime  (and  chloride  of  calcium), 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  formed.* 

The  following  bodies  are  employed  for  the  preparation  of  superphos- 
phate, viz.,  spent  bone-black  from  sugar  refineries,  coprolite,  apatite, 
Baker  guano,  precipitated  basic  phosphate  of  lime  from  glue  works,  and, 
more  rarely,  bone  dust. 

As  it  is  unusual  to  employ  enough  acid  to  set  the  whole  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  free,  the  superphosphates  generally  consist  of  mixtures  of 
sulphate  of  lime  (and  chloride  of  calcium),  basic  phosphate  of  lime,  phos- 
phate of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  phosphoric  acid,  and  water.  Carbon  or 
organic  matter  (containing  nitrogen)  is  frequently  also  present.  Their 
quality  is  very  variable,  according  to  the  raw  material  employed  and  the 

*  Comp.  Beinh.  Weber,  Pogg.  AnnaL  109,  505. 
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method  of  treatment,  but  they  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  consist  of  sub- 
stances (a)  readily  soluble  in  water,  (5)  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  (c) 
insoluble  in  water. 

Before  we  can  judge  of  the  value  of  a  superphosphate  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  know,  not  merely  the  quantity  of  die  constituents,  but  how 
they  are  combined  and  how  they  deport  themselves  with  solvents ;  hence 
the  analysis  becomes  somewhat  complicated. 

1.  Dry  about  3  grm.  of  the  sample  at  160 — 180^  The  loss  of  weight 
expresses  a,  the  moisture ;  by  the  water  of  the  sulphate  of  lime. 

2.  Triturate  10  grm.  of  the  imdried  superphosphate  in  a  dish  with 
cold  water  by  the  aid  of  a  pestle,  till  all  the  lumps  are  completely  broken 
down,  allow  to  settle,  pour  off  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  through  a  filter, 
and  repeat  the  extraction  with  cold  water,  till  the  fluid  no  longer  shows 
acid  reaction.  Dilute  the  aqueous  solution  so  obtained  to  500  c.  c,  and 
dry  the  residue  at  about  100°. 

S.  Divide  the  aqueoits  solution^  which  generally  appears  yellow  from 
the  presence]of  organic  matter,  into  4  portions,  viz.,  a,  h,  and  c,  of  100  c.  c. 
each,  and  dy  of  200  c.  c. 

a.  Evaporate  in  a  platiniun  dish,  adding,  after  some  time,  cautiously, 
thin  milk  of  lime  just  to  distinct  alkaline  reaction ;  proceed  with  the 
evaporation,  dry  the  residue  at  180^,  and  weigh ;  ignite  the  weighed 
residue  and  w:eigh  again :  the  difference  between  the  two  weighings  ex- 
presses the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  aqueous  solution.  BoU  the 
residue  with  pure  lime-water,  then  with  water,  filter,  precipitate  the 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  filtrate  by  addition  of  a  little  chloride  of  barium, 
then  the  baryta  and  lime  by  carbonate  of  anmionia,  and  determine  the 
alkalies  as  chlorides  according  to  p.  362,  16. 

h.  Precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  determine  the  sulphuric  add 
in  the  usual  way  (§  132,  I.,  1). 

c.  Serves  for  the  determination  of  any  hydrochloric  add  after  §  141. 
Organic  matter,  if  present  in  large  quantity,  is  destroyed  as  in  d 

d.  Add  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  little  nitrate  of  potassa, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish.  Ignite  the  residue  gently, 
then  soflen  with  water,  rinse  into  a  beaker,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat  imtil  complete  solution  is  effected.  Add  to  the  clear 
fluid,  ammonia,  then  acetic  acid  in  excess ;  filter  off  the  phosphate  of  sesqui^ 
oxide  of  irony  and  divide  the  filtrate  into  two  equal  portions.  Determine 
in  one  the  phosphoric  add  with  uranium  solution  either  gravimetricaUy, 
afler  p.  276,  c,  or — ^if  you  prefer  expedition  to  great  accuracy — by  the 
volumetric  method,  p.  277.  Estimate  in  the  other  portion  the  Ume  and 
magnesia  as  directed  p.  368,  33* 

4.  Transfer  the  residue  of  2  to  a  weighed  platinimi  dish,  add  the  ash  of 
the  filter,  dry  at  180^,  and  weigh.  The  weight  expresses  the  total  amount 
of  substances  insoluble  in  water.  Now  ignite  gently,  with  access  of  air, 
until  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  and  charcoal  is  burnt;  the  loss  of  weight 
indicates  the  amount  of  these  latter. 

5.  Boil  the  residue  of  4  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  after  boiling  for 
some  time,  dilute  with  water,  filter,  and  dilute  the  filtrate  by  means  of  the 
washing  water  to  \  litre ;  treat  the  insoluble  residue  as  directed  in  7. 

6.  Of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  obtained  in  5,  measure  off  two 
portions,  one  of  50,  the  other  of  100  c.  c.  In  the  former  determine  the 
sulphuric  acid,  in  the  latter  i!dQ  phosphate  of  sesqwmde  of  iron  (if  present), 
lime  magnesia^  and  phosphoric  acidf  as  in  3,  6  and  d. 
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7.  Dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  insoluble  residue  of  5.  It  generally 
consists  only  of  sandy  clay,  and  silicic  acid.  To  make  quite  sure,  however, 
boil  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  shoidd  some  more  sulphate  of 
lime  be  dissolved,  determine  the  amount  of  this  in  the  solution.  Treat  the 
insoluble  residue  as  directed  p.  681,  ^  to  separate  the  silicic  acid  from 
the  clay  and  sand. 

8.  Lastly,  determine  the  nitrogen  in  0*8 — 1  grm.  of  the  superphosphate 
(§  187).  In  arranging  the  results,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
nitrogen  is  part  of  the  organic  matter  previously  determined. 

9.  Should  the  superphosphate  contain  an  ammonia  salt,  determine  the 
ammonia  as  directed  p.  156,  3,  a. 

As  r^ard9  the  statement  of  the  results,  the  following  plan  presents  a 
very  good  bird*s-eye  view  of  the  analysis: — 
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It  will  be  seen  that  we  calculate  the  sulphuric  acid  found  in  solution  and 
residue  into  sulphate  of  lime,  and  add  both  the  quantities  together.  The 
residual  quantities  of  lime  in  the  solution  and  the  residue,  i.e.,  the  portions 
not  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  are  then  put  down  as  above.  If  the 
superphosphate  was  prepared  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  the 
chlorine  in  the  aqueous  solution  is  to  be  calculated  into  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  the  lime  corresponding  thereto  +  the  lime  combined  with  sulphuric 
acid  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  quantity  found  in  the  aqueous 
solution.  The  remainder  is  then  to  be  put  down  as  dissolved  by,  or 
combined  with,  phosphoric  add. 

E.  Analysis  of  Bone  Black. 

§  272. 

Bone  black  is  extensively  employed  for  decolorizing  and  removing  the 
lime  from  the  juice  in  the  preparation  of  beetroot  sugar,  and  in  the  refining 
of  cane  sugar.  When  freshly  prepared  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  bone 
earth  with  7 — 10  per  cent,  of  carbon,  but  on  use  it  takes  up  lime,  coloring 
matter,  mucilage,  &c.,  from  which  it  is  freed  during  the  process  of  reani- 
mation,  by  washing,  treating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  again,  drying 
and  igniting.      When  at  last  it  is  thoroughly  used  up,  or  ''  spent,**  it 
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passes  into  the  manure  manufactories,  and  is  then  generally  applied  to  the 
preparation  of  superphosphate.  As  the  bone  black  is  much  altered  and 
contaminated  by  the  numerous  operations  through  which  it  passes,  its 
value  yariea  very  considerably,  and  can  only  be  estimated  by  analysis. 
Again,  before  being  submitted  to  the  reyiyifying  process,  bone  black 
always  requires  testing,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  how  much  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  is  necessary  to  employ ;  in  this  case  we  have  to  find  the 
quantity  of  the  lime  which  is  not  combined  with  phosphoric  acid  (and 
which  is  usually  present  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  lime). 

I  shall  proceed  to  describe,  in  the  first  place,  the  ordinary  method  of 
analyzing  bone  black,  and  then  Scheibler's  process  for  determining  the 
carbonate  of  lime.* 

Genebal  Process. 

1.  Dry  2—3  grm.  at  160— 180**.  The  loss  of  weight  indicates  the 
moisture. 

2.  Dissolve  5  grm.  in  the  fiask  a  of  the  apparatus  figured  p.  301,  and 
determine  the  carbonic  acid  as  there  described. 

3.  Filter  the  solution  obtained  in  2  through  a  weighed  filter,  wash  the 
residue,  dry  at  100^,  and  weigh.  This  will  give  you  the  sum  of  the  char:^ 
coal,  the  insoluble  organic  matter  and  the  mineral  impurities  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  (sand  and  clay).  Now  ignite  the  dried  filter  with  access 
of  air.  This  will  give  you  the  sand  and  clay  as  the  residue.  The  charcoal- 
and  insoluble  organic  matter  is  found  by  difference. 

4.  Make  the  filtrate  obtained  in  3  up  to  250  c.  c.  and  determine  in 
100  c.  c.  iroHy  lime  J  magnesia^  and  phosphoric  acidj  in  50  c.  c.  the  sulphuric 
acid  that  may  be  present,  and  in  the  last  100  c.  c.  the  aUkaUes  possibly 
present  according  to  §  259. 

5.  Dissolve  another  weighed  portion  of  the  substance  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  dilute  and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  hydrochloric  acid  possibly 
present. 

Scheibleb's  Special  Process  por  determining  the  Carbonate  op  Lime 
OR  THE  Carbonate  op  Lime  and  Caustic  LiME.f 

§  273. 

The  ingenious  apparatus  employed  is  represented  by  fig.  182.  A  con* 
tains  the  carbonate  to  be  decompcxsed.  ^e  decomposition  is  effected  by 
raising  the  bottie,  as  shown,  and  thus  causing  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
gutta-percha  tube  S  to  run  out.  The  glass  stopper  to  J.  is  well  ground, 
and  also  greased ;  it  is  perforated  through  the  middle  and  a  short  glass  tube 
is  cemented  into  the  opening.  The  liberated  carbonic  acid  passes  through 
this,  the  India-rubber  tube  r  and  a  glass  tube  cemented  into  one  of  ti^e 
perforations  of  the  stopper  of  the  bottie  J9,  and  finally  enters  the  bladder  K^ 
which  is  made  of  caoutchouc  of  the  thickn^w  of  letter  paper,  and  is  con- 
nected air-tight  with  the  glass  tube  communicating  with  A.  Another  hole 
in  the  stopper  of  J9  is  closed  with  a  pinchcock,  and  the  middle  hole  is  con- 
nected with  the  glass  tube  u.  The  latter  leads  to  the  measuring  apparatus. 
This  consists  of  the  graduated  glass  tube  C,  of  150  c.  c.  capaci^,  and 

*  ThiB  process  is  in  ffeneral  use  in  the  sugar  manu&ctories  of  Germany, 
t  Anleitung  zur  Gebrau(me  des  Apparatee  zur  Bestimmung  des  koblensauren  Kalk- 
erde    in  der  Knochenkohle^  &c.,   Yon  Dr.  C.  Scheibler.      Printed  in  manuscript^ 
BerUn,  1862. 
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divided  into  J  o,  c, ;  it  is  connected,  as  ahown  in  the  figure,  with  the 
equaUy  wide  plain  tube  D.     In  the  caoutchouc  stopper  at  the  lower  end 


Fig.  183. 

of  the  latter  there  is  a  second  short  gloss  tube,  this  is  connected  by  means 
of  the  India-rubber  tube  closed  by  P,  with  a  glass  tube,  which  is 
cemented  into  the  bottle  E,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom.  A  short 
glass  tube  bearing  the  flexible  tube  t>  is  cemented  into  the  second  tubu~ 
lure  of  the  bottle  E.  This  bottle  is  the  reservoir  of  water ;  if  P  is 
opened  the  water  contained  in  the  tubes  i>  and  C  flows  down  into  £; 
if  you  now  blow  into  v,  P  being  still  open,  the  water  in  E  rises  into 
the  tubes.  £  is  in  the  beginning  nearly  filled  with  distilled  wat«r 
through  D. 
All  the  parts  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  exception  of  the  decomposing 
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bottle  A,  remain  permanently  connected ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  fix 
them  to  the  wooden  stand  by  metal  fastenings.  The  stand  should  also 
carry  a  thermometer. 

Each  experiment  is  commenced  by  filling  the  tubes  C  and  Z>  to  zero 
with  water.  This  is  done  by  blowing  in  at  v,  the  stopper  of  A  being 
removed.  As  soon  as  the  column  of  water  stands  a  little  above  zero, 
close  Py  and  then  slightly  opening  it  again,  allow  water  to  drop  out  till  the 
object  is  attained.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  blowing 
air  into  v  and  the  handling  of  the  pinchcock  require  caution,  for  if  the 
water  were  to  pass  through  u  into  JB,  the  whole  apparatus  would  have  to 
be  taken  to  pieces  and  the  water  removed.  While  the  tube  C  is  filling 
with  water,  the  expelled  air  passes  into  B,  and  compresses  the  caoutchouc 
bladder.  If  this  does  not  take  place  to  a  sufficient  extent,  blow  cau- 
tiously into  B  at  g,  till  the  bladder  is  completely  collapsed.  In  experi* 
ments  that  follow  one  upon  another,  the  bladder  always  empties  itself. 
Should  it  happen  that  the  bladder  is  on  any  occasion  empty,  before  the 
water  in  the  tubes  has  reached  zero,  then  the  water  in  the  tubes  would 
not  stand  in  equilibriomi.  In  such  case  open  q  for  a  moment.  The  ex- 
periment shoidd  be  made  in  a  room  in  which  the  temperature  is  as 
constant  as  possible,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  apparatus  is  not 
exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  or  the  radiant  heat  of  a  stove, 
for  sudden  changes  of  temperature  during  the  experiment  would  of  course 
interfere  with  its  accuracy. 

Put  the  very  finely  powdered  portion  of  carbonate  into  the  perfectly 
dry  decomposing  glass  A,  fill  the  gutta-percha  tube  with  10  c.  c.  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1'12  sp.  gr.,  place  the  tube  cautiously  in  the  decomposing 
glass,  and  then  close  the  bottle  with  the  well-tallowed  stopper.  Here  the 
water  will  sink  a  little  in  C  and  rise  in  D ;  open  q  for  a  moment,  and  the 
equilibrium  will  be  restored.  Now  note  the  thermometer  and  barometer, 
grasp  the  bottle  with  the  right  hand  roimd  the  neck  to  avoid  warming, 
raise  it,  incline  it  slightly  so  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  may  mix  with 
the  substance  gradually,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  lefl  hand  regulate 
P,  so  that  the  water  in  the  two  tubes  may  be  kept  at  extictly  the  same 
height ;  continue  these  operations  unthout  intermission  till  the  level  of  the 
water  in  C  does  not  change  for  a  few  seconds.  Now  bring  the  columns 
in  C  and  D  to  exactly  the  same  height,  read  off  the  height  of  the  water 
and  note  whether  the  temperature  hajs  remained  constant.  If  it  has,  the 
number  of  c.  c.  read  off  indicates  the  liberated  carbonic  acid ;  but  as  a 
small  quantity  has  been  dissolved  by  the  hvdrochloric  acid,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  correction.  Scheibler  has  determined  the  small  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  10  c.  c.  hydrochloric  acid 
at  the  mean  temperature,  and  he  directs  to  add  0*8  c.  c.  to  the  volume  of 
the  carbonic  acid  read  off.  Lastly,  the  volume  being  reduced  to  0®,  760  mm. 
and  the  diy  condition  (comp.  §  198),  the  weight  is  found  from  the  datum 
in  Table  V .  at  the  end  of  the  volimie. 

If  you  want  to  dispense  with  all  corrections,  you  may  begin  each  set 
of  experiments  by  establishing  the  relation  between  the  carbonic  acid 
obtained  in  the  process  (i.e.,  the  CO,  actuallv  vielded  +  0*8  c.  c.)  and  pure 
carbonate  of  lime  (a  weighed  quantity  of  finely  pulverized  and  dried 
Iceland  spar).  This  relation  is  of  course  dependent  on  the  temperature 
and  pressure  prevailing  on  the  particular  day.  Let  us  take  an  example. 
From  0*2787  gnn.  carbonate  of  lime,  containing  0*120428  grm.  carbonic 
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acid,  were  obtained  63*8  c.  c.  (including  the  0*8  c.  c.\  and  in  an  analysis 
of  dolomite,  under  the  same  circumstances,  from  0*2371  substance  were 
obtained  57*3  c.  c.  (including  the  0*8  c.  c). 

Now  63*8  :  57*3 : :  0*120428  :  x— a;  =  0*10816.  Therefore  0*2871  grm. 
substance  contains  0*10816  CO,,  therefore  the  dolomite  contains  45*62 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  add. 

For  determining  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  bone  black  the  process  is 
exactly  similar.  The  bone  black  is  previously  dried  and  powdered  as 
finely  as  possible.  The  quantity  taken  must  be  such  that  the  amount  of 
carbonic  add  obtained  may  not  be  too  small ;  about  3  grm.  of  the  dried 
substance  may  be  considered  as  the  correct  quantity.  Scheibler  makes 
the  addition  of  a  normal  weight  to  his  apparatus,  and  in  his  pamphlet  he 
has  given  tables  which  facilitate  the  calculation.  If  a  bone  black  contains 
hydrate  of  lime,  moisten  the  portion  weighed  off  in  a  porcelain  dish  with 
10 — 20  drops  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  evaporate  to  dryness,  heat  the 
residue  somewhat  more  strongly  (but  by  no  means  to  ignition),  and 
transfer  without  loss  to  the  decomposing  bottle.  The  process  is  very 
expeditious,  and  in  careful  hands  yields  excellent  residts. 


VI.  ANALYSIS  OP  ATMOSPHERIC  AIR. 

§  274. 

In  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air  we  usuallj  confine  our  attention  to  the 
following  constituents  :  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  aqueous 
vapor.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  exceedingly  minute 
quantities  of  ammonia  and  other  gases— -many  of  which  may  be  assumed 
to  be  always  present  in  infinitesimal  traces — ^are  also  determined. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  describe  all 
the  methods  which  have  been  employed  in  the  capital  investigations  made 
in  the  last  few  years  by  Brunner,  Bunsen,  Dumas  and  Boussimgault, 
Reonault  and  Reiset,  and  others.  To  these  methods  we  are  indebted 
for  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  our  atmosphere, 
and  excellent  descriptions  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  works  below.* 

I  confine  myself  to  those  methods  which  are  found  most  convenient  in 
the  analysis  of  the  air  for  medical  or  technical  purposes. 

A.  Determination  of  the  Water  and  Carbonic  Acid. 

§  275. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  effect  these  determinations  by  Brunner*s 
method,  which  consisted  in  slowly  drawing,  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  a 
measured  volume  of  air  through  accurately  weighed  apparatuses  filled 
with  substances  having  the  property  of  retaining  the  aqueous  vapor  and 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  estimating  these  two  constituents  by  the  increased 
weights  of  the  apparatuses. 

Fig.  183  represents  the  arrangeipent  recommended  by  Regnault. 

The  vessel  V  is  made  of  galvanized  iron,  or  of  sheet  zinc ;  it  holds 
from  50  to  100  litres,  and  stands  upon  a  strong  tripod  in  a  trough  large 
enough  to  hold  the  whole  of  the  water  that  V  contains.  At  a  a  brass 
tube,  c,  with  stopcock  is  firmly  fixed  in  with  cement.  Into  the  aperture 
bj  which  serves  also  to  fill  the  apparatus,  a  thermometer  reaching  down 
to  the  middle  of  V  is  fixed  air-tight  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork  soaked 
in  wax. 

The  efflux  tube,  r,  which  is  provided  with  a  cock,  is  bent  slightly  up- 
ward, to  guard  against  the  least  chance  of  air  entering  the  vessel  from 
below.  The  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  ascertained  by  filling  it  completely 
with  water,  and  then  accurately  measuring  the  contents  in  graduated 
vessels.  The  end  of  the  tube  c  is  connected  air-tight  with  Fy  by  means 
of  a  caoutchouc  tube ;  the  tubes  A — F  are  similarly  connected  with  one 
another.     u4,  B,  E^  and  F are  filled  with. small  pieces  of  glass  moistened 

*  AtufUhrliofaes  Handbnoh  der  analytiscbeD  Chemie  von  H.  Rose,  II.  853 ;  Gra- 
ham-Otto's  ansfUlirliches  Lebrbaoh  der  Obemie,  Bd.  II.  Abih.  1,  S,  102  et  $eq.  ; 
Handwdrterbuoh  d<^r  Cbemie  von  Liebig,  Poggendorff  and  Wobler,  2  Aufl.  Bd.  II. 
S.  431  d  itq. ;  and  Banaen's  Gaaometrv. 
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with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  C  and  D  with  moist  hydrate  of 
lime.*     Finidly,  A  is  also  connected  with  a  long  tube  leading  to  the 


Fig.  188. 

place  from  which  the  air  intended  for  analysis  is  to  be  taken.  The  corks 
of  the  tubes  are  coated  over  with  sealing  wax.  The  tubes  A  and  B  are  in- 
tended to  withdraw  the  moisture  from  the  air ;  they  are  weighed  together. 
C,  D,  and  E  are  also  weighed  jointly.  C  and  D  absorb  the  carbonic 
acid ;  E  the  aqueous  vapor  which  may  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  hydrate  of  lime  by  the  dry  air.  F  need  not  be  weighed ;  it  simply 
serves  to  protect  E  i^^nst  the  entrance. of  aqueous  vapor  from  V. 

The  aspirator  b  completely  filled  with  water ;  c  is  then  connected  with 
F,  and  thus  with  the  entire  system  of  tubes ;  the  cock  r  is  opened  a 
little,  just  sufficiently  to  cause  a  slow  efflux  of  water.  As  the  height  of 
the  column  of  water  in  F  is  continually  diminishing,  the  cock  must  from 
time  to  time  be  opened  a  little  wider,  to  m^ntun  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
uniform  flow  of  water.  When  Y  is  completely  emptied,  the  height  of 
the  thermometer  and  that  of  the  barometer  are  noted,  and  the  tubes  A 
and  B,  and  C,  D,  and  E  weighed  again. 

As  the  increase  of  weight  of  A  and  B  gives  the  amount  of  water,  that 
of  C,  D,  and  E,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  in  the  air  which  has  passed 
through  them;  and  aa  the  volume  of  the  latter  (freed  from  water 
and  carbonic  acid)  is  accurately  known  from  the  ascertained  capacity 

*  With  ragatd  to  C  and  D,  I  hava  returned  to  limB,  prafemag  it  to  pnmtM  satU' 
nt«d  with  lolatioti  of  votuh,  bMaase,  u  Hlwdweti  (Cham.  CentnUbL  18S6,  fi7G)  hta 
■howD,  the  aolatioD  of  pntmih  ■beorb*  not  onlv  orbotiic  Bcid,  but  aleo  orfgea.  In- 
dead,  H.  Boie  bad  prevroaaly  made  %  aimilai'  obaerrktioi).  Witb  respect  to  the  other 
tnbea,  I  prefer  the  oonoentnled  aulphurio  acvd  to  chloride  nf  calciam  aa  the  khaarbent 
for  water  (we  Pettenko&r,  Sitaungtber.  der  bayer.  Akad.  1862,  II.  Hetl  1,  8.  6B). 
Hlaidvet^a  atatemant,  (bat  «onoeaCnted  lolphuric  told  wito  takea  np  oarbonio  acid, 
I  have  fouDd  to  be  UDwanaated.  Cbloride  of  calcium  doe*  not  dry  the  Mr  oomplately, 
and,  beaidea,  Hladweti  aaja  tliat  whee  it  it  nasd  a  traoa  of  ohlorina  ia  oameu  avraj 
■'■-f  to  the  amount  of  oxone  in  the  ur  (op.  cit.  p.  81?), 
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of  F:*  the  calculation  is  in  itself  very  simple;  but  it  involves,  at  least 
in  veiy  accurate  analyses,  the  following  corrections  : — 

a.  Reduction  of  the  air  in  F,  which  is  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor, 
to  dry  air ;  since  the  air  which  penetrates  through  c  is  dry  (see  §  198,  y), 

/3.  Reduction  of  the  volume  of  dry  air  so  found  to  0'',  and  760  mm. 
(§  198,  a  and  /J). 

When  these  calculations  have  been  made,  the  weight  of  the  air  which 
has  penetrated  into  F  is  readily  found  from  the  datum  in  Table  Y.  at 
the  end  of  the  volume ;  and  as  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  have  also 
been  weighed,  the  respective  quantities  of  these  constituents  of  the  air 
may  now  be  expressed  in  per-cents  by  weight,  or,  calculating  the  weights 
into  volumes,  in  per-cents  by  measure. 

Considering  the  great  weight  and  size  of  the  absorption  apparatus,  in 
comparison  to  the  increase  of  weight  by  the  process,  at  least  25000  c.  c. 
of  air  must  be  passed  through ;  the  air  inside  the  balance-case  must  be 
kept  as  dry  as  possible  by  means  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  the  apparatus  left  for  some  time  in  the  balance-case,  before 
proceeding  to  weigh.  Neglect  of  these  measures  would  lead  to  con- 
siderable errors,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  carbonic  add,  the 
quantity  of  which  in  atmospheric  air  is,  on  an  average,  about  10  times 
less  thui  that  of  the  aqueous  vapor  (comp.  Hlasiwetz,  Zoc.  cit,). 

For  the  exact  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid  one  of  the  following 
methods  is  far  better  suited : — 

a.  Process  suggested  by  Fr.  Mohr,  applied  and  carefully  tested  by  H.  v. 
GiLM.'l'  VoK  GiLM  employed  in  his  experiments  an  aspirator  holding  at 
least  30  litres,  which  was  arranged  like  that  shown  in  fig.  183,  but  had  a 
third  aperture,  bearing  a  small  manometer.  The  air  was  drawn  through 
a  tube,  1  metre  long,  and  about  15  mm.  wide ;  this  tube  was  drawn  out 
thin  at  the  upper  end,  and  at  the  lower  end  bent  at  an  angle  of  140 — 150^ 
It  was  more  than  half  filled  with  coarse  fragments  of  glass  and  perfectly 
clear  baryta  water,  and  fixed  in  such  a  position  that  the  long  part  of  it 
was  inclined  at  an  angle  of  8 — lO''  to  the  horizontal  A  narrow  glass 
tube,  fitted  into  the  undrawn-out  end  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a  cork, 
served  to  admit  the  air.  Two  small  fiasks,  filled  with  baryta  water,  were 
placed  between  the  absorption  tube  and  the  aspirator ;  these  were  in- 
tended as  a  control,  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  had 
been  retained.  When  about  60  litres  of  air  had  slowly  passed  through 
the  absorption  tube,  the  carbonate  of  baryta  formed  was  filtered  o£E 
out  of  contact  of  air,  and  the  tube  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  filter 
washed,  first  with  distilled  water  saturated  with  carbonate  of  barjrta,  then 
with  pure  boiled  wat^r.  The  carbonate  of  baryta  in  the  filter  and  in 
the  tube  was  then  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  gently  ignited,  and  the  chlorine  of  the 
chloride  of  barium  determined  as  directed  §  141,  &,  a.  1  eq.  chlorine 
represents  1  eq.  carbonic  add.  It  is  obvious  that  one  may  also  deter- 
mine the  baryta  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  by  precipitating  with 
sulphuric  add.  For  filtering  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  v.  Gilm  employed 
a  double  funnel  (fig.  184) ;  the  inner  cork  has,  besides  the  perforation 
through  which  the  neck  of  the  funnel  passes,  a  lateral  slit,  which  establishes 

*  Or  from  the  quantity  of  water  which  has  flown  from  V,  as  the  experiment  mi^  be 
altered  in  tliis  way,  that  a  portion  only  of  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  ont,  and  reoeiTed 
in  a  measttring  veBsel.  f  Chem.  Centralbl.  1857,  760. 
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a  commimication  between  the  air  in  the  outer  funnel  and  the  air  in  the 
bottle. 

As,  with  the  absorption  apparatus  arranged  as  de- 
scribed, the  air  has  to  force  its  way  through  a  column 
of  fluid,  the  manometer  is  required  to  determine  the 
aotual  volume  of  the  air ;  the  height  indicated  by  this 
instrument  being  deducted  from  the  barometric  pres- 
sure observed  during  the  process. 

Fr.  Mohr*  now  recommends  as  the  absorbent  iluid 
a  solution  of  baryta  in  potash.  This  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  crystals  of  baryta  in  weak  solution  of 
potash  with  the  aid  of  heat  and  filtering  off  the  car- 
bonate of  baryta  which  invariably  forms  in  small 
quantity.  The  clear  filtrate  is  accordingly  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  baryta.  Mohr  now  leaves  out  the 
Fig.  184.  fragments  of  glass. 

This  method  afforded  v.  Gilm  very  harmonious  re- 
sults. Nevertheless,  it  involves  one  source  of  error.  If  clear  baryta 
water  is  passed  through  paper  with  the  most  careful  possible  exclusion 
of  air,  and  the  filter  is  washed  till  the  washings  are  free  from  baryta, 
and  dilute  hydrochloric  add  is  then  poured  upon  the  filter,  and  the 
filtrate  thus  obtained  is  evaporated,  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of 
barium  wiU  be  left,  showing  that  a  little  baryta  was  kept  back  by  the 
paper.  Al.  MuLLERf  has  already  called  attention  to  the  capacity  of  filter 
paper  for  retaining  baryta. 

b.  M.  Pettenkofer's  joroccss.f 

a.  Principle  and.  Requisites, — ^A  known  volume  of  air  is  made  to  act 
upon  a  definite  quantity  of  standard  baryta  water  (standardized  by  oxalic 
acid  solution),  in  such  manner  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  completely  bound 
by  the  baryta.  The  baryta  water  is  then  poured  out  into  a  cylinder,  and 
allowed  to  deposit  with  exclusion  of  air,  a  part  of  the  clear  fluid  is  then 
removed,  and  the  baryta  remaining  in  solution  is  determined.  The 
difference  between  the  oxalic  acid  required  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
barjrta  water  before  and  after  the  action  of  the  air,  represents  the  car- 
bonate of  baryta  formed,  and  consequently  the  carbonic  acid  present. 

Two  kinds  of  baryta  water  are  used :  one  contains  21  grm.  and  the  other 
7  grm.  crystaUized  hydrate  of  baryta||  in  the  litre ;  these  serve  for  the 

*  Lehrbucb  der  Titrirmethode,  2nd  ed.  446. 
t  Journ.  f.  prakt  Ohem.  88,  884. 

X  Abhandl.  der  naturw.  u.  techn.  Gomiuission  der  k.  bayer.  Akad.  der  Wiss.  II.  1 ; 
Ann.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.  II.  Supplem.  Bd.  p.  1. 

II  The  hydrate  of  baryta  must  be  entirely  free  from  caustic  potash,  and  soda,  the 
smallest  quantities  of  which  render  the  volumetric  estimation  in  the  presence  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta  impossible,  since  the  neutral  alkaline  oxalates  decompose  the  alkaline 
earthy  carbonates.  When  a  trace  even  of  carbonate  of  baryta  is  suspeuded  in  the 
fluid — and  this  is  always  the  case  when  a  baryta  water  which  has  been  used  for  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  add  is  not  filtered — the  reaction  continues  alkaline  if  the 
smallest  trace  of  potash  or  soda  is  present,  because  the  alkaline  oxalate  formed  imme- 
diately enters  into  decomposition  with  the  carbonate  of  baryta.  A  fresh  addition  of 
oxalic  acid  converts  the  alkaline  carbonate  again  into  oxalate,  and  the  fluid  is  for  a 
moment  neutral,  till,  on  shaking  with  air,  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  any  carbonate 
of  baryta  still  present  converts  the  alkaline  oxalate  again  into  carbonate.  To  test  a 
baryta  water  for  caustic  alkali,  determine  the  alkalinity  of  a  perfectly  clear  portion, 
and  then  of  a  portion  that  has  been  mixed  with  a  little  pure  precipitated  carbonate  of 


waters  are  kept  in  the  bottle  figured  p.  198 ;  the  tubes  b  and  c  contain 
solution  of  potash  on  pumice ;  the  bottle  d  ma^  be  omitted. 

The  oxfJic  acid  solution  which  serves  for  standardizing  the  baiyta 
water  contains  2'8636  grm.  cryst.  oxalic  acid  in  1  litre.  Ice.  cor- 
responds to  1  mgrm.  carbonic  acid.  The  baryta  water  is  standardized  as 
follows  : — transfer  30  c.  c.  of  it  to  a  fiask  and  then  run  in  the  oxalic  acid 
from  a  Mohr's  burette  with  float ;  shake  the  fluid  from  time  to  time, 
closing  the  mouth  of  the  flask  with  the  thumb.  The  Tauiabing  point  of 
the  alkaline  reaction  is  ascertuned  with  delicate  turmeric  paper.*  As 
soon  as  a  drop  of  the  fluid  placed  on  the  paper  does  not  give  a  brown 
ring,  the  end  ia  attained.  If  jou  were  obliged,  in  the  first  experiment,  to 
take  out  too  many  drops  for  testily  with  turmeric  paper,  consider  the 
result  as  only  approximate,  and  make  a  second  experiment,  adding  at  once 
the  whole  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  to  within  1  or  4  c.  c.  and  then  beginiung 
to  test  with  paper.  A  third  experiment  would  be  found  to  agree  with 
the  second  to  -^  c.  c.  The  reaction  is  so  senritive  that  all  foreign  alka- 
line matter,  particlea  of  aah,  tobacco  smoke,  &c.  must  be  carefully  guarded 
t^ainst. 

0.   The  actual  ATialygis. — Thia  may  be  effected  in  two  difierent  ways. 

aa.  Take  a  perfectly  dry  bottle,  of  about  6  litres  capacity,  with  well- 
fitting  ground  glass  stopper,  and  accurately  determine  the  capacity ;  fill 
the  bottle,  by  meana  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  with  the  air  to  be  analysed ; 
add  45  c.  c.  of  the  dilute  standard  baryta  water,  and  cause  the  baryta 
water  to  spread  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  bottle,  by  turning  the  latter 
about,  but  without  much  shaking.  In  the  course  of  about  ^  an  hour  the 
whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed.  Pour  the  turbid  baryta  water 
into  a  cylinder,  close  securely,  and  allow  to  deposit ;  then  take  out,  by 
meaas  of  a  pipette,  30  c.  c.  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid,  run  in  standard 
oxalic  acid,  multiply  the  volume  used  by  1"6  (as  only  30  c,  c.  of  the 
original  45  are  employed  in  this  experiment),  and  deduct  the  product 
from  the  c  c.  of  oxalic  acid  uaed  for  45  c  c.  of  die  fresh  baryta  water  ;  the 
difference  represents  the  quantity  of  baryta  converted  into  carbonate,  and 
conaequently  the  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid.  If  the  air  is  unusually 
rich  in  carbonic  acid,  the  concentrated  baryta  water  ia  employed, 

bh~  Pass  the  air  through  a  tube  or  through  two  tubes  containing 
measured  quantities  of  standard  baryta  water  and  finish  the  experiment 
as  in  aa.  For  passing  a  definite  quantity  of  air  we  should  generally  employ 
an  aspirator  (p.  716);  Petteneofer  in  his  experimenta  with  the  respi- 
ration apparatus  forced  the  air  by  means  of  amall  mercurial  pumps  first 
through  the  tubes,  and  then  through  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  gas. 
The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  tubes  is  illustrated  by  fig.  185.  Two 
such  tubes  were  used;  the  first  was  1  metre,  the  aecond  '3  metres  long; 
they  were  filled  with  baryta  water — the  former  with  the  atronger  solution, 
the  latter  with  the  weaker.     The  air  ia  introduced  through  the  short 

baiTta.     IT  70a  an  more  ozalio  add  in  Ibe  ncood  tban  in  tha  fint  experiment. 


limbs  of  the  tabes  and  ia  carried  beyond  the  bends  by  a  narrow  flexible 
tube,  and  the  glass  tabes  themselves  are  so  inclined  that  the  bubbles  of 
air  move  on  with  the  necessary  rapidly  without  uniting.  The  motion  of 
the  gas  bubbles  keeps  up  a  constant  mixing  of  the  baryta  water. 


B.  Detekmination  of  the  Oxtqen  a»»  Niteooen. 
§276. 

The  mediod  I  "bull  give  ia  that  proposed  by  v.  Liebio.*  It  ia  based 
upon  the  observation  made  by  Chevreul  and  DSbereiner,  that  pyrc^allic 
acid,  in  alkaline  solutions,  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen. 

1.  A  strong  measuring  tube,  holding  30  o.  o.  and  divided  into  j-  or  ^ 
c.  c,  is  filled  to  J  with  the  air  intended  for  analysis.     The  remaining  part 
of  tie  tube  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  tube  is  inverted  over  that  fluid 
In  a  taU  cylinder,  widened  at  the  top  (flg.  125,  p.  484). 
*  Aotad.  d,  Chem.  d,  Fhsim.  77,  107. 
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2.  The  volnme  of  air  confined  is  measured  (§  12).     If  it  is  intended  to 
determine  the  carbonic  acid — ^which  can  be  done  with  sufficient  accuracy 
only  if  the  quantity  of  the  acid  amounts  to  several  per-centa — ^the  air  is 
dried  by  the  introduction  of  a  ball  of  chloride  of  calcium  (§  16),  before 
measuring.    If  it  is  not  intended  to  determine  the  carbonic  acid,  this  opera- 
tion is  omitted.     A  quantity  of  solution  of  potassa  of  1*4  sp.  gr.  (1  part  of 
dry  hydrate  of  potassa  to  2  parts  of  water),  amounting  to  from  ^  to  -^j^  of 
the  volume  of  the  air,  is  then  introduced  into  the  measuring  tube 
by  means  of  a  pipette  with  the  point  bent  upwards  (fig.   186), 
and  spread  over  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  tube  by  shaking 
the  latter  (p.  484)  ;  when  no  further  diminution  of  volume  takes 
place,  the  decrease  is  read  o£E.    If  the  air  has  been  dried  previously 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  the  diminution  of  the  volume  expresses 
exactly  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air ;  but  if  it 
has  not  been  dried  with  chloride  of  calcium,  the  diminution  in 
the  volume  cannot  afford  correct  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
the   carbonic  acid,  since  the  strong  solution  of  potassa  absorbs  ^^S'  ^^^• 
aqueous  vapor. 

3.  When  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  removed,  a  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  containing  1  grm.  of  the  acid*  in  5  or  6  c.  c.  of  water,  is  introduced 
into  the  same  measuring  tube  by  means  of  another  pipette,  similar  to  the 
one  used  in  2  (fig.  186);  the  quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid  employed  should  . 
be  half  the  volume  of  the  solution  of  potassa  used  in  2.  The  mixed 
fluid  (the  pyrogallic  acid  and  solution  of  potassa)  is  spread  over  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tube  by  shaking  the  latter,  and,  when  no  further  diminution 
of  volume  is  observed,  the  residuary  nitrogen  is  measured. 

4.  The  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  mixing  with  the  solution  of  potassa 
of  course  dilutes  it,  causing  thus  an  error  from  the  diminution  of  its  ten- 
sion ;  but  this  error  is  so  trifling  that  it  has  no  appreciable  influence  upon 
the  results ;  it  may,  besides,  be  readily  corrected,  by  introducing  into  the 
tube,  after  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen,  a  small  piece  of  hydrate  of 
potassa  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  water  in  the  solution  of  the  pyro- 
gallic acid. 

5.  There  is  another  source  of  error  in  this  method  ;  viz.,  on  account  of 
a  portion  of  the  fluid  always  adhering  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube,  the 
volume  of  the  gas  cannot  be  read  ofl*  with  absolute  accuracy.  In  compara- 
tive analyses,  the  influence  of  this  defect  upon  the  results  may  be  almost 
entirely  neutralized,  by  taking  nearly  equal  volumes  of  air  in  the  several 

analyses,  t 

6.  Notwithstanding  these  sources  of  error,  the  results  obtained  by  this 
method  are  very  accurate   and  constant     In  eleven  analyses  which  v. . 
LiEBiG  reports,  ihe  greatest  difference  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  found  was 
between  20*75  and  21*03.     The  numbers  given  express  the  actual  and 
imcorrected  results. 

*  Liebig  has  described  a  very  advantageonB  method  of  preparing  pyrogallio  acid. 
See  Annal.  d.  Chero.  u.  Pharm.  101,  47. 

f  As  stated  p.  670,  Bunsen  employs  for  the  absorptioa  of  oxygen  a  papier- mach^ 
ball  saturated  with  a  concentrated  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallate  of  potassa,  which  be 
introduces  into  the  gaseous  mixture  attached  to  a  platinum  wire,  oy  adopting  this 
proceeding,  the  source  of  error  mentioned  in  5  is  avoided. 
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EXERCISES  FOR  PRACTICE. 


Th£  following  exercises  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  I  haye  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  to  the  students  in  my  laboratory  for  some  years  past ; 
I  can  therefore  safely  affirm  that  all  of  them  may  be  readily  performed, 
and  also  that  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  has  been  found  to 
answer  in  practice. 

The  principal  point  I  kept  in  view  in  the  selection  of  these  exercises, 
was  that  most  of  them,  and  more  particularly  the  first,  should  permit  an 
exact  control  of  the  results.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
students,  since  a  well-grounded  aelf-relianoe  is  among  the  most  indiapen* 
sable  requisites  for  a  successful  pursuit  of  quantitative  investigations,  and 
this  is  only  to  be  attained  by  ascertaining  for  one's  self  how  near  the 
results  found  approach  the  truth. 

Now  a  rigorously  accurate  control  is  practicable  only  in  the  analysis  of 
pure  salts  of  known  composition,  or  of  mixtures  composed  of  definite 
proportions  of  pure  bodiea  When  the  student  has  acquired,  in  the 
analysis  of  such  substances,  the  necessary  self-reliance,  he  may  proceed  to 
the  analysis  of  minerals  or  products  of  industry  in  which  such  rigorous 
control  is  unattainable. 

The  second  point  which  I  kept  in  view  in  the  selection  of  these 
exercises,  was  to  make  them  comprise  both  the  more  important  analytical 
methods  and  the  most  important  bodies,  so  as  to  afford  the  student  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  as  thorough  as  possible  of  every 
branch  of  quantitative  analysis.  I  have  therefore  not  always  indicated 
merely  the  most  simple  methods. 

Organic  analysis  offers  far  less  variety  than  the  analysis  of  inorganic, 
substances ;  the  exercises  relating  to  the  former  branch  are  therefore  less 
numerous  than  those  relating  to  the  latter.  I  would  advise  the  student 
to  analyse  the  same  organic  substance  repeatedly  until  the  results  are 
quite  satisfactory. 

The  student  is  not  to  imagine  that  I  mean  to  insist  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  going  through  the  whole  of  these  exercises ;  the  time  which 
he  may  require  to  attain  proficiency  in  analysis,  depends,  of  course, 
upon  his  own  abilities.  One  may  be  a  good  analyst  without  having  tried 
every  method  or  determined  every  body. 

I  would,  finally,  warn  the  student  against  prematurely  attempting  to 
discover  new  methods ;  he  should  wait  until  he  has  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  proficiency  in  general  chemistry,  and  more  particularly  in 
practical  analysis. 
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EXERCISES. 

A.  SIMPLE  DETERMINATIONS  IN  THE  GRAVIMETRIC  WAY, 
INTENDED  TO  PERFECT  THE  STUDENT  IN  THE  PRAC- 
TICE OF  THE  MORE  COMMON  ANALYTICAL  OPERA- 
TIONS. 

1.  Iron. 

Weigh,  on  a  watch-glass,  about  0*3  grm.  of  fine  pianoforte  wire,  and 
dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  nitric  acid.  The  adds  are 
diluted  with  a  little  water. 

The  solution  is  effected  by  heating  in  a  moderate  sized  beaker  covered 
with  a  watch-glass.  When  complete  solution  has  ensued,  and  the  color 
of  the  fluid  ^ows  that  all  the  iron  is  dissolved  as  sesquioxide  (if  this  is 
not  the  case  some  more  nitric  acid  must  be  added),  rinse  the  watch-glass, 
dilute  the  fiuid,  heat  to  incipient  ebullition^  add  ammonia  in  moderate 
excess,  filter  through  a  filter  exhausted  with  hydrochloric  acid,  &c. 
(Comp.  §  113,  1,  a). 

As  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  generally  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
silicic  acid  (partially  arising  from  the  siHcon  in  the  wire,  partially  taken 
up  from  the  glass  vessels),  af1:er  it  is  weighed,  digest  with  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  dilute,  collect  the  silica  on  a  small  filter,  ignite  and  weigh. 
The  weight  is  the  silica  +  the  ashes  of  both  filters. 

I  will  point  out  here  once  for  all  the  best  way  of  writing  down  an 
analysis  in  your  book.  Our  present  example  is  all  the  better  for  this 
purpose  from  being  somewhat  complicated. 

Watch-glass  +  iron 10-3192 

„  empty 9*9750 

Iron -3442 

Crucible  +  sesquioxide  of  iron  +  silica  +  filter  ash     17 '0703 
„     empty 165761 

•4942 
Ash  of  large  filter -0008 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  +  silica    .     .     .     .     .     .     .         '4934 

Crucible  +  silica  +  ashes  of  both  filters       .     .     .     16*5809 
„     empty 16*5761 

•0048 
Ashes  of  the  filters '0014 

Silica -0034 

•4934 — -0034  =  4900  sesquioxide  of  iron  =  -843  iron 
which  gives  99*65  per  cent. 

2.  Acetate  of  Lead. 

Determination  of  Oxide  of  Lead. — Triturate  the  dry  q^d  non-effloresced 
crystals  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  press  the  powder  between  sheets  of 
blotting  paper  until  fresh  sheets  are  no  longer  moistened  by  it. 
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a.  Weigh  about  1  gnn.,  dissolve  in  water,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  acid,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  116,  1,  a. 

b.  Weigh  about  1  grm.  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  116,  6 
(DuLK*s  modification  of  Berzelius's  method). 

PbO    .     .     .     .     111-50     .     .     .     68-84 

A 6100    .     .     .     26-91 

3aq 2700     .     .     .     14-25 

189-60  10000 

3.  Absenious  Acm. 

Dissolve  about  0*2  grm.  pure  arsenious  add  in  small  lumps  in  a  middle- 
sized  flask,  with  a  glass  stopper,  in  some  solution  of  soda,  by  digesting  on 
the  water-bath;  dilute  with  a  little  water,  add  hydrochloric  acid  in 
excess,  and  then  nearly  fill  the  flask  with  clear  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water.  Insert  the  stopper  and  shake.  If  the  sidphuretted  hydrogen  is 
present  in  excess,  the  precipitation  is  terminated ;  if  not,  conduct  an 
excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  into  the  fluid ;  proceed  in  all  other 
respects  exactly  as  directed  §  127,  4. 

As 75     .     .     .     75-76 

O, 24    .     .     .     24-24 


99  10000 

4.  Potash  Aluh. 

Determination  of  Alumina. — ^Press  pure  triturated  potash  alum  between 
sheets  of  blotting  paper ;  weigh  off  about  2  grm.,  cQssolve  in  water,  and 
determine  the  alumina  as  directed  §  106,  a. 

KO 4711  .     .  .  9-93 

ALO.  ....  61-50  ..  .  10-85 

4  SO,  ...  .  160-00  .  .  .  83-71 

24  HO.  .     .  .  21600  .  .  .  46-61 


474-61       10000 

5.  Bichromate  of  Pota«l 

Determination  of  Chromium, — Fuse  pure  bichromate  of  potash  at  a 
gentle  heat,  weigh  oflT  -4 — -6  grm.,  dissolve  in  water,  reduce  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  spirit  of  wine  and  proceed  as  directed  §  130,  I.,  a,  a. 

KO   ....   4711  .  .  .  31-92 
2  Cr  O,  .  .  .  100-48  .  .  .  6808 

147-59       100-00 

6.  Chloride  of  Sodiux. 

Determination^  of  Chlorine. — Dry  pure  chloride  of  sodium  by  heating 
in  a  platinum  crucible  (comp.  p.  310),  dissolve  about  0-4  grm.,  and 
determine  the  chlorine  as  directed  §  141, 1.,  a. 
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Na 23-00     .     .     .     8d-84 

CI 85-46     ..     .     W'66 


58-46  10000 

B.  COMPLETE  ANALYSIS  OF  SALTS  IN  THE  GRAVIMETRIC 
WAY;  CALCULATION  OF  THE  FORMULAE  FROM  THE 
RESULTS  OBTAINED.     (§§  202,  203.) 

7.  Cabbonate  of  Lime. 

Heat  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  powder  (no  matter  whether  Iceland 
spar  or  the  artificialLy  prepared  substance)  gently  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

a.  Determination  of  Lime, — ^Dissolve  in  a  covered  beaker,  about  1 
grm.  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  gently  until  the  carbonic  acid 
13  completely  expelled,  and  determine  the  lime  as  directed  §  103,  2,  ^,  a. 

b.  Determination  of  Carbonic  Acid. — Determine  in  about  0*8  grm. 
the  carbonic  acid  after  §  139,  IL,  e. 

CflO    .     .     .     .     2a^   .     .     .     56-00 
CO,     .     .     .     .     22     .     .     .     44-00 


50  100-00 

8.  Sulphate  op  Copper. 

Triturate  the  pure  crystals  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  press  the  powder 
between  sheets  of  blotting  paper. 

a.  Determination  of  Water  of  Crystallization, — ^Weigh  a  bulb  tube, 
half  fill  the  bulb  with  sulphate  of  copper,* >and  weigh  again,  then  place 
the  tube  in  an  air-bath  ydth  openings  in  its  sides  (p.  46,  fig.  36),  and 
proceed  as  directed  §  29.  When  no  more  water  escapes  at  120° — 140°, 
and  repeated  weighings  of  the  bulb  tube  give  constant  results,  the 
diminution  of  wei^t  expresses  the  amount  of  water  of  crystallization  in 
the  salt.  An  ordinary  wide  glass  tube  may  be  used  instead  of  a  bulb 
tube,  the  sulphate  of  copper  being  placed  in  a  boat,' and  the  latter  inserted 
into  the  tube.  To  guard  against  the  reabsorption  of  water  during  the 
process  of  weighing,  the  boat  should  always  be  weighed  in  a  tube,  closed  by 
a  cork.  Observe  that  the  thermometer  reaches  to  the  proper  depth  in  the 
air-bath,  otherwise  it  may  not  indicate  the  actual  temperature  of  the 
copper  salt.  • 

b.  Determination  of  Water  of  Halhydration. — Proceed  with  the  same 
experiment,  but  at  a  temperature  raised  to  between  250° — 260°.  The 
additional  loss  of  weight  of  the  bulb  tube  suffered  in  this  process,  gives 
the  amoomt  of  the  more  strongly  combined  halhydration  wnter.  In  order 
to  attain  the  requisite  amoimt  of  heat  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  two 
lamps  if  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  low.  ♦ 

c.  Determination  of  Sulphuric  Acid, — In  another  portion  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  (about  1*5  grm.)  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  according 
to  §  132,  L,  1. 

*  ThiB  is  effected  by  pushing  into  one  end  of  the  tube,  down  to  the  bulb,  a  glass  rod 
with  paper  folded  round  it^  and  filling  in  the  salt  through  the  other  end.  The  tube  is 
then  restored  to  a  horisontal  position,  and  gently  tapped  on  the  table ;  the  glass  rod  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  ends  are,  if  necessary,  cleaned  with  a  leather. 
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d.  Determination  of  Oxide  of  Copper. — ^In 
the  oxide  of  copper  as  directed  §  119,  1,  a,  o 

CuO      ....  30-70  . 

SO, 40-00  . 

HO 900  . 

4aq 8600  . 

124-70 

9.  Gbtstallized  Phosphati 

a.  Determination  of  the  Water  of  Crystali 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  slowly  and  modera 
then  m  the  air-bath,  and  finally  some  disti 
visible  redness);  the  loss  of  weight  gives  1 
tallization. 

h.  Determination  of  the  Water  of  Constitutx 

c.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid. 

a.  Treat  1-5 — 2  grm.  of  the  salt  as  d 

/3.  Treat  about  1  grm.  of  the  salt  ai\< 

y.  Treat  about  0-2  grm.  of  the  salt  a 

I  recommend  the  student  to  perform  tt 

these  methods,  as  they  are  all  in  common  i 

tory. 

d.  Determination  of  Soda. — Treat  about 
§  135,  dj  p.     After  the  excess  of  silver  haji 
chloric  acid,  the  fluid  is  to  be  repeatedly 
porcelain  dish  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  e? 
having  been  effected,  dissolve  the  residue   . 
solution  to  a  platinum  dish,  and  weigh  in  thii  i 

PC,  ...  .  7100  . 

2NaO     .     .  .  6200  . 

HO    ...  .  9-00  . 

24  aq.      .     .  .  216-00  . 


358  00 


10.    CHLt)RIDE   OF    Si. 

Ignite  pure  fused  chloride  of  silver  in  a  ; 
till  complete  decomposition  is  effected,  an  I 
The  ignition  may  be  performed  in  a  light 
boat  in  a  glass  tube,  or  in  a  porcelain  cr : 
(§115,4). 

The  chlorine  may  be  in  this  case  estimate : 
to  determine  it  directly,  proceed  as  directed 

Ag     .     .     .     .     107-97     . 
CI      ....       85-46     . 

148-48 


tM    I 
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11.  Sulphide  of  Mebcurt. 

Keduce  to  a  fine  powder  and  dry  at  100**. 

a.  Determination  of  Sulphur. — ^Treat  about  0*5  grm.  in  a  little  flask 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  add  from  time  to  time  small  portions  of 
chlorate  of  potassa,  expose  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  a  very  gentle 
heat,  in  the  open  air,  or  imder  a  good  hood,  and  proceed  as  directed 
p.  339,  fi.  Or  treat  0'5 — 1*0  grm.  by  the  method  of  Rivot,  Beudant, 
and  Daguin  (p.  340).  The  solution  of  potash  should  be  concentrated  (1 
part  hydrate  of  potash  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  and  3  parts  water) ;  it  is 
unnecessary  to  boil  the  sulphide  with  the  potash  as  a  preparatory  step  ; 
the  chlorine  is  passed  in  a  slow  stream  into  the  warmed  fluid.  The  alkaline 
fluid  is  acidifled,  heated  till  it  ceases  to  smell  of  chlorine,  and  then  pre- 
cipitated with  chloride  of  barium. 

h.  Determination  of  Mercury, — Dissolve  about  0'5  grm.  as  before, 
dilute,  and  allow  to  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place  until  the  smell  of 
chlorine  has  nearly  gone  ofl";  filter  if  necessary,  add  ammonia  in  excess, 
heat  gently  for  some  time,  add  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  white  pre- 
cipitate of  chloride  of  mercury  and  amide  of  mercury  is  redissolved,  and 
treat  the  solution,  which  now  no  longer  smells  of  chlorine,  as  directed 
§  118,  3. 

Hg     .     .     .     .     100-00    .     .     .     86-21 
S 1600     .     .     .     13-79 


11600  10000 


12.  Crtstallized  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

Select  clean  and  pure  crystals  of  selenite,  triturate,  and  dry  under  the 
desiccator  (§  27). 

a.  Determination  of  Water. — After  §  35,  a,  a. 

h.  Determination  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Lime  (§  132, 11.,  6,  a). 

CaO  .  .  .  .  28  .  .  .  32-56 
SO,  .  .  .  .  40  .  .  .  46-51 
2  aq 18     .     .     .     2093 


86  10000 


C.  SEPARATION  OF  TWO  BASES  OR  TWO  ACIDS  FROM 
EACH  OTHER,  AND  DETERMINATIONS  IN  THE  VOLU- 
METRIC WAY, 

13.  Separation  of  Iron  from  Manganese. 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  about  0*2  grm.  fine  pianoforte  wire,  and 
about  the  same  quantity  "of  ignited  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  (pre- 
pared as  directed  §  109,  1,  a) ;  heat  with  a  little  nitric  add,  and  separate 
the  two  metals  by  means  of  acetate  of  soda  (p.  383,  79)*  Determine  the 
manganese  as  directed  §  109,  1,  a. 
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14.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Iron  by  Solution  of 

Permanganate  of  Potassa. 

a.  Graduation  of  the  Solution  of  Permanganate  of  Potassa. 

a.  By  metallic  iron  (fine  piano  wire).  0*2  grm.  to  be  dissolved  in 
dilute  stdphuric  acid  (p.  187). 

/3.  By  oxalic  acid.  0*2 — 0*3  grm.  to  be  weighed  off,  if  you  do  not  want 
to  make  a  standard  solution  of  it  (p.  189). 

b.  Determination  of  the  Protoxide  of  Iron  in  double  Sulphate  of  Prot- 
oocide  of  Iron  and  Ammonia. 

a.  In  solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  (p.  190,  /9). 
/3.  In  solution  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  (p.  191). 
The  formula  requires  18*37  per  cent  of  Fe  O. 

c.  Determination  of  the  Iron  in  a  Limonite. 

Powder  finely,  dry  at  100°,  weigh  off  5  grm.,  heat  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  till  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  completely  dissolved,  dilute, 
filter,  make  the  solution  up  to  500  c.  c,  and  mix.  In  100  c.  c.  of  this 
solution  determine  the  iron  after  p.  639,  Method  III. 

15.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Iron  with  Protochloride  of  Tin, 
ALSO  with  Iodide  of  Potassium  and  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

a.  In  50  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  limonite  prepared  in  14,  c,  deter- 
mine the  iron  after  p.  639,  Method  I. 

b.  In  50  c.  c.  of  the  same  solution  determine  the  iron  after  p.  639, 
Method  U. 

16.  Determination  of  Nitric  Acid  in  Nitrate  of  Potassa. 

Heat  pure  nitre,  not  to  fusionj  and  transfer  it  to  a  tube  provided  with 
a  cork. 

Treat  0*2  to  03  grm.  as  directed  p.  345,  p. 

KO     .     .     .     .     4711     .     .     .     46-59 
NO,....     5400     .     .     .     53-41 


lOMl  10000 

17.  Separation  of  Magnesia  from  Soda. 

Dissolve  about  0*4  grm.  pure  recently  ignited  magnesia*  and  about 
0*5  grm.  pure  well-dried  chloride  of  sodium  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(avoiding  a  large  excess),  and  separate  with  phosphate  of  ammonia,  after 
p.  363,  21.  As  chlorides  are  ^eady  present,  chloride  of  anmionium 
need  not  be  added.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be  separated  with  acetate 
of  lead.     The  soda  is  weighed  as  chloride  of  sodium. 

« 

18.  Separation  of  Potash  from  Soda. 

Triturate  crystallized  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  (RocheUe  salt),  press 
between  blotting  paper,  weigh  off  about   1*5  grm.,  heat  in  a  platinum 

*  This  may  be  readily  prepared  by  ezposiDg  pure  oxalate  of  magnesia  to  the  action 
of  heat. 
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crucible,  gently  at  first,  then  for  some  time  to  gentle  ignition.  The  car- 
bonaceous residue  is  first  extracted  with  water,  finally  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  acid  fiuid  is  evaporated  In  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  and 
the  chlorides  are  weighed  together  (§  97,  8).  Then  separate  them  by 
bichloride  of  platinum  (p.  856,  1),  and  calculate  from  the  results  the 
quantities  of  soda  and  potassa  severally  contained  in  the  RocheUe  salt. 

KO      ....  4711  .     .  .  1670 

NaO    ....  81-00  ..  .  10-99 

Cfifi^^    .    .     .  132-00  .     .  .  46-79 

8  aq 72-00  .     .  .  25*52 


282-11  10000 

19.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Chlorine  in  Chlorides. 

a.  Preparation  and  examination  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(§  141,  I.,  b,  a). 

b.  Indirect  determination  of  the  soda  and  potassa  in  RocheUe  salt,  by 
volumetric  estimation  of  the  chlorine  in  the  alkaline  chlorides  prepared 
as  in  No.  18.     For  calculation,  see  §  200,  a,  /3  (p.  523). 

20.  Separation  of  Zinc  from  Cadmium. 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  about  0*4  grm.  of  pure  oxide  of  cadmium, 
and  about  the  same  quantity  of  pure  oxide  of  zinc,  both  recently  ignited, 
and  separate  the  metals  as  directed  p.  401,  123* 

21.    ACIDIMETRT. 

a.  Preparation  of  normal  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  solu- 
tion of  soda  (§  215,  ad). 

h.  Testing  the  correctness  of  the  normal  sulphuric  acid  with  pure 
carbonate  of  soda  and  of  the  normal  hydrochloric  acid  with  Iceland  spar 
(§215,  W). 

c.  Determination  of  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  specific  gravity 
(pp.  559  and  583). 

d.  Determination  of  acid  in  the  same  hydrochloric  acid,  by  an  alkaline 
fluid  of  known  strength  (§  215,  cc), 

e.  Determination  of  acid  in  colored  vinegar,  by  saturation  with  a 
standard  alkaline  solution.     (Application  of  test  papers.) 

/.  Preparation  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (§  216) ; 
determination  of  its  strength  by  normal  sulphuric  acid ;  estimation  of  the 
acid  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  in  c  and  d,  by  means  of  the  copper 
solution ;  in  this  latter  process  the  student  may  also  add  to  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  some  neutral  sulphate  of  zinc. 

22.  Alkalimetry. 

a.  Preparation  of  the  test  acid  after  Desgroizilles  and  Gat-Lussag 

(§  219). 

b.  Valuation  of  a  pearlash  afler  expulsion  of  the  water  by  gentle 
ignition. 

a.  After  Descroizilles  and  Gat-Lussac  (§  219). 
/3.  After  Mohr  (§  220). 
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23.  Determination  of  Ammonia. 
Treat  about  0*8  grm.  chloride  of  ammonium  as  directed  §  99,  3,  a. 

NH.Cl .     .     1800^  .     33-67  NH,  .     .     1700    .     3180 

CI    .     .     .     36-46     .     66-33  HCl  .     .     36-46    .     68-20 


53-46       100-00  53-46       100-00 


24.  Sxpaaation  oif  Iodine  from  Crlorikb. 

Dissolve  about  0*5  grm.  pure  iodide  of  potassium  and  about  2 — ^3  grm. 
pure  chloride  of  sodium  to  250  c.  c.^  and  determine  .^he  iodine  and 
chlorine : —  " — ' 

a.  In  50  c.  c,  afler  §  169,  2,  h  (248)-     Calculation  §  200,  c. 

h.  In  50  c.  c,  after  §  169,  2,  c  (249). 

c.  In  10  c.  c,  after  §  169,  2,  rf(250> 


D.  ANALYSIS  OP  ALLOYS,  MINERALS,  INDUSTftlAL  PRO- 
DUCTS, ETC.,  IN  THE  GRAVIMETRIC  AND  VOLUMETRIC 
WAY. 

25.  Analysis  of  Brass. 

Brass  consists  of  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  zinc  and  from  75  to  65 
per  cent,  of  copper.  It  also  contains  usually  small  quantities  of  tin  and 
lead,  and  occasionally  traces  of  iron. 

Dissolve  about  2  grm.  in  nitric  acid,  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  to 
dryness,  moisten  the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  add  some  water,  warm, 
dilute  still  further,  and  filter  off  any  residual  binoxide  of  tin  (§  126,  1,  a). 
Add  to  the  filtrate,  or,  if  the  quantity  of  tin  is  very  inconsiderable, 
directly  to  the  solution,  about  20  c.  c.  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  evaporate 
to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  add  50  c.  c.  water,  and  apply  heat.  If  a 
residue  remains  (sulphate  of  lead),  filter  it  off,  and  treat  it  as  directed 
§  116,  3:  In  the  filtrate,  separate  the  copper  from  the  zinc  by  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  (p.  404,  127).  If  the  quantity  of  iron  present  can  be 
determined,  determine  it  in  the  weighed  oxide  of  zinc  (§  160). 

26.  Analysis  of  Solder  (Tin  and  Lead). 

Introduce  about  1*5  grm.  of  the  alloy,  cut  into  small  pieces,  into  a 
flask,  treat  it  with  nitric  acid,  and  proceed,  as  directed  p.  419,  168>  to 
effect  the  separation  and  estimation  of  the  tin. 

Mix  the  filtrate  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporate  the  nitric  acid  on  the  water-bath,  and  proceed  with  the  sul- 
phate of  lead  obtained  as  directed  §  116,  3.  Test  the  fluid  filtered  from 
the  sulphate  of  lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium for  the  other  metals  which  the  alloy  might  contain  besides  tin  and 
lead.  The  binoxide  of  tin  may  contain  small  quantities  of  iron  or  copper ; 
it  is  tested  for  these  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphur 
(p.  418,  top). 
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27.  Analysis  of  a  Dolomite. 
See  §  287. 

28.  Analysis  of  Felspab^ 

a.  Decomposition  by  carbonate  of  soda  (§  140,  H.,  h)  ;  removal  of  the 
silicic  acid  ;  precipitation  of  the  alumina  together  with  the  Small  quantity 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  ammonia  after  §  161,  4  (114) ;  separation  of 
the  baryta  from  the  filtrate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  of  any 
lime  that  may  be  present  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  §  154  (28)-  Finally 
separation  of  the  sdimiina  from  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  generally  present 
in  small  quantity  (§  160). 

b.  Decomposition  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  p.  806,  aa  (by  Al.  Mitscher- 
lich^s  method)  or  bb.  After  separating  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  eva- 
porate with  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  till  no  more  hydro- 
fluoric acid  escapes,  take  up  the  residue  with  water,  add  chloride  of 
barium  cautiously,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed,  then — ^without 
filtering— carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia.  Let  the  precipitate 
subside  in  the  cold,  then  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness, 
ignite  the  residue  to  expel  the  ammonia  salts,  dissolve  in  water,  add  again 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia  to  eflect  the  precipitation  of  the 
baryta  still  remaining  in  solution,  and  determine  the  potassa  finally  as 
directed  §  97,  8.  Should  soda  also  be  present,  separate  the  alkalies 
after  §  152,  1. 

29.  Analysis  of  a  Calamine  or  Smithsonite. 

After  §  247. 

a.  Complete  analysis. 

h.  Volumetric  determination  of  the  zinc  after  §  248,  1. 

80.  Analysis  of  Galena. 

a.  Determination  of  the  sulphur,  lead,  iron,  &c.,  as  directed  §  245. 

b.  Determination  of  the  silver  after  §  246. 


81.  Valuation  of  Chloride  of  Like  (§  225). 

a.  After  Penot  (p.  610). 

b.  After  Bunsen  (p.  613). — The  solutions  to  be  prepared  and  the  sepa- 
rated iodine  to  be  determined  as  directed  §  146,  8  (p.  826). 

82.  Valuation  of  Manganese  (§  229). 

a.  After  Fresenius  and  Will  (p.  615). 

b.  After  Bunsen  (p.  618). 

c.  By  means  of  iron.  (p.  618). 

S3.  Analysis  of  Gunpowdeb. 
After  §  284. 
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84.  Analysis  of  a  Clay  (§  236). 

a.  Mechanical  analysis,  p.  628. 

b.  Chemical  analysis,  p.  629. 

35.  Analysis  of  Black  Ash. 
After  §  224. 

36.  Analysis  of  a  Kupfernickelstein. 
After  §  243. 

37.  EsTDCATioN  OF  Chbomium  IN  Chbomic  Iron. 
After  §  241. 

38.  Analysis  of  a  Mineral  Water. 

After  §§  206 — ^213.     It  will  be  unnecessary  to  determine  the  con- 
stituents that  are  present  in  the  most  minute  quantities. 

ft 

39.  Analysis  of  the  Ash  of  a  Plant. 

After  §§  255—262. 

40.  Analysis  of  a  Soil. 
After  $§  263—266. 

41.  Deteehination  of  the  Sugar  in  Fruit,  Honey,  Milk,  or 

THE  LIKE. 

After  §  250,  1. 

42.  Valuation  of  Tanning  Materials. 
After  $§  252—254. 

E.  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  SOLUBILITT  OF  SALTS. 

43.  Determination  of  the  Degree  of  Solubility 

OF  Common  Salt. 

a.  At  boiling  heat. — ^Dissolve  perfectly  pure  pulverized  chloride  of 
sodium  in  distilled  water,  in  a  iiask,  heat  to  boiling,  and  keep  in  ebulli- 
tion until  part  of  the  dissolved  salt  separates.  Filter  the  fluid  now  with 
the  greatest  expedition,  through  a  funnel  surrounded  with  boiling  water 
and  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  into  an  accurately  tared  capacious  mea- 
suring flask.  As  soon  as  about  100  c.  c.  of  fluid  have  passed  into  the 
flask,  insert  the  cork,  allow  to  cool,  and  weigh.  Fill  the  flask  now  up  to 
the  mark  with  water,  and  determine  the  salt  in  an  aliquot  portion  of  the 
fluid,  by  evaporating  in  a  platinum  dish  (best  with  addition  of  some 
chloride  of  ammonium,  which  will,  in  some  measure,  prevent  decrepita- 
tion) ;  or  by  determining  the  chlorine  (§  141). 

b.  At  14  . — ^Allow  the  boiling  saturated  solution  to  cool  down  to  this 
temperature  with  frequent  shaking,  and  then  proceed  as  in  a. 

100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  109*7^   .  .  .   40*35  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
100  „  „  14^      .  .  .    35-87  „        „ 
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44.  Determination  of  the  Deorec  of  Solubility  of  Sulphate 

OF  Lime. 

o.  At  100°. 

h.  At  12°. 

Digest  pure  pulverized  sulphate  of  lime  for  some  time  with  water,  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  process  at  40 — 50°  (at  which  temperature  sulphate 
of  lime  is  most  soluble)  ;  shake  the  mixture  frequently  during  the  pro- 
cess. Decant  the  clear  solution,  together  with  a  little  of  the  precipitate, 
into  two  flasks,  and  boil  the  fluid  in  one  of  them  for  some  time ; 
allow  that  in  the  other  to  cool  down  to  12^,  with  frequent  shaking,  and 
let  it  stand  for  some  time  at  that  temperature.  Then  filter  both 
solutions,  weigh  the  filtrates,  and  determine  the  amount  of  sulphate  of 
lime  respectively  contained  in  them,  by  evaporating  and  igniting  the 
residues. 

100  parts  of  water  diBsolve  at  100**    .     .     0*217  of  anhydroud  satphate  df  lime. 
100  „  „  12*    .    .     0-288  „  „ 


P.    DETERMINATION    OP  THE   SOLUBILITY    OP    GASES    IN 
FLUIDS,  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  GASEOUS  MIXTURES. 

45.  Determination  of  the  Absorption-Coefficient  op 

Sulphurous  Acid. 

See  Annul,  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  vol.  95,  page  1 ;  also  §  131,  2. 

46.  Analysis  of  Atmospheric  Air. 
See  §§  274—276. 


G.  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS  AND  DETERMINATIONS  OP  THE 
EQUIVALENTS  OP  ORGANIC  BODIES ;  ALSO  ANALYSES  IN 
WHICH  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS  IS  APPLIED. 

47.  Analysis  of  Tartaric  Acid. 

Select  clean  and  white  crystals.     Powder  and  dry  at  100'. 

a.  Bum  with  oxide  of  copper,  after  v.  Liebig^s  process  (§  174). 

b.  Burn  with  oxide  of  copper  by  Bunsen's  process  (§  175). 

c.  Burn  in  oxygen  (§  178). 

C.     ....     48 32 

H,    .     .     .     .       6 4 

0„  ....     96 64 

150  100 

t 

48.   DETBRlilNATlON  OF  THE  NiTROGEN   IN   CrYSTALUZED  FEAROCfTAKIDB 

OF  Potassium. 
Triturate  the  perfectly  pure  crystals,  dry  the  powder  in  th^  desiccator 


(§  2T),  and  determine  the  nitrogen  as  directed  §§  186 — 187.  The  for- 
mula requires  19-87  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

49.  Analysis  of  Uric  Acid  (or  any  other  perfectly  pure  organic  com- 
pound of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen). 

Dry  pure  uric  acid  at  100°. 

a.  Determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  (§  183). 

b.  Determination  of  the  nitrogen. 
a.  After  §5  186—187. 

;8.  After  Dcmas  (§  185). 

C.  ....  30  ...  .  35-71 

PT  ....  28  ...  .  33-33 

H,  .  .  .  .  2  .  .  .  .  238 

0,  ....  24  ...  .  28-58 

84  100-00 

50.  Analtsis  of  a  Gl'ano, 
After  §  269. 

51.  Analysis  of  Coau 

a.  Determination  of  the  water  by  drying  at  110°  (5  29). 

b.  Determination  of  the  ash  by  burning  a  suitable  quantity  in  a 
platinum  crucible  placed  aslant. 

c.  Determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  burning  with  chro- 
mate  of  lead  (§§  188  and  176),  or — if  the  coal  is  poor  in  sulphur — as 
directed  5  178,  b,  with  the  application  of  a  tube  of  binoxide  of 
lead  (p.  497). 

d.  Determination  of  the  nitrogen,  after  §§  186  and  187. 

e.  Determination  of  the  sulphur — 
a.  After  v.  LiEBio  (p.  498,  1). 
fi.  After  Cakius  (p.  500). 
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54.  Analysis  and  Deteemination  of  the  Equivalent  of  an  Organic 

Base. 

Analysis  of  the  base  and  its  double '  salt  with  platinum.     Calculation, 
§  203,  3. 

55.  Determination  of  the  Density  of  Camphor  Vapor. 
Method  described  §  194.     Calculation,  §  204. 


56.  Complete  Analysis  of  a  Cast  Iron. 


After  §  249. 


APPENDIX. 


ANALYTICAL  EXPERIME 
1.  Action  of  Watkb  upon  Glabs  and  Poboelain 

EVAPOBATION  (to  §  41). 

A  large  bottle  was  filled  with  water  cautiously  disti 
a  tin  condensing  tube.     All  the  experiments  in  1  were  i 

a.  800  c.  c,  cautiously  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish 
Ignition,  0*0005  grm.  =  O'OOl?  per  1000. 

6.  600  c.  c.  were  evaporated,  boiling,  nearly  to  drynes 
glass  ;  the  residue  was  transferred  to  a  platinum  dish, 
c.  c.  distilled  water,  which  was  added  to  the  residue  in  1 
was  then  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  ignited. 

The  residue  weighed    .         ..... 

Deducting  from  this  the  quantity  of  fixed  matter  o 
tained  in  the  distilled  water,  viz. 

There  remains  substanoe  taken  up  from  the  glass 
=  0-0153  per  1000. 

In  three  other  experiments,  made  in  the  same  manne 
grm.,  in  the  third  0*0037  grm. ;  which,  calculated  f 

of 

And  after  a  deduction  of 


=»  0*018  per  1000. 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  1  litre  of  water  disc 
small  bulk  in  glass  vessels,  about  14  milligrammes  of  tl 

c.  600  c.  c.  were  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  in  a  dlsl 
other  respects  treated  as  in  6. 

The  residue  weighed 

Deducting  from  this  the  quantity  of  fixed  matter  c 
the  distilled  water,  viz. 

There  remains  substance  taken  up  from  the  porcelaii 
=  0-0005  per  1000. 

2.  AcrriON  of  Htsboohlobto  Acid  upon  Glass  an 
Pbocesb  of  Etapobation  (to  §  41). 

The  distilled  water  used  in  1  was  mixed  with  -nr  of  p 

a.  300  grm.,  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*0 1 

b.  800  grm.,  evaporated  first  in  Bohemian  glass  near 
dish,  left  0*0019  residue;  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
glass. 

c.  800  grm.  evaporated  in  Berlin  porcelain,  &c.,  left 
deducting  0*002,  00016  =  0*0053  per  1000. 

d.  In  a  second  experiment  made  in  the  same  mannc 
to  0*0034,  accordingly  after  deducting  0  *002,  0*0014  = 
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Hydrochloric  acid,  therefore,  attacks  glass  much  less  than  water,  whilst  poroelam 
is  about  equally  affected  by  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  This  shows  that  ib» 
action  of  water  upon  glass  consists  in  the  formation  of  soluble  basic  silicates. 

8.  Action  of  Solution  of  Ghlobidb  of  AmfONiuic  upon  Glass  and  PoRCELAiir 

YlBSELS,  IN  THS  PbOOBSS  OF  EyAPOBATION  (tO  §  41). 

In  the  distilled  water  of  1,  ^  of  chloride  of  ammonium  was  dissolved,  and  the 
solution  filtered. 

a.  300  c.  c.  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*006  grro.  fixed  residue. 

b.  300  c.  c,  evaporated  first  nearly  to  dryness  in  Bohemian  glass,  then  to  dxyiieBS 
in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*0179  grm.  ;  deducting  from  this  0'006  grm.,  there  remainB 
substance  taken  up  from  the  glass,  0 '0119  s  0*0397  per  1000. 

c.  300  c.  c,  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  Berlin  ponfelain,  left  0*0178  ;  dednctiiig' 
from  this  0*006,  ther^  remains  0-0118  =  0-0393  per  1000. 

Solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  therefore,  strongly  attacks  both  glass  and  por- 
celain in  the  process  of  evaporation. 

4.  Action  of  Solution  of  Cabbonatb  of  Soda  upon  Glass  and  Pobcblaiv 
Vebsbls  (to  §  41). 

In  the  distilled  water  of  1,  ^^  of  pure  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  was  dissolved. 

a.  800  c.  o. ,  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a 
platinum  dish,  &c.,  gave  0*0026  grm.  silicic  acid =0*0087  per  1000. 

6.  300  c.  c.  were  gently  boiled  for  three  hours  in  a  glass  vessel,  the  evaporating 
water  being  replaced  from  time  to  time  ;  the  tolerably  concentrated  liquid  was  then 
treated  as  in  a ;  it  left  a  residue  weighing  0*1376  grm. ;  deducting  from  this  the 
0*0026  grm.,  left  in  a,  there  remains  0*135  grm.  =  0*450  per  1000. 

c.  300  c.  c,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  b,  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  left  0*0099 ; 
deducting  from  this  0*0026  grm.,  there  remains  0*0078 <=0-0243  per  1000. 

Which  shows  that  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  attacks  glass  very  strongly, 
and  porcelain  also  in  a  very  marked  manner. 

5.  Wateb  distilled  fbou  Glass  Vessels  (to  §  56,  1). 

42*41  grm.  of  water  distilled  with  extreme  caution  from  a  tall  fiask  with  a  LiSBio*s 
condenser,  left,  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum  dish,  a  residue  weighing,  after  ignition, 
0-0018  grm.,  consequently  rrrirr* 

6.  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Alcohol  (to  §  68,  a), 

a.  Ignited  pure  sulphate  of  potassa  was  digested  cold  with  absolute  alcohol,  for 
several  days,  with  frequent  shaking  ;  the  fluid  was  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  diluted  with 
water,  and  then  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium.  It  remained  perfectly  clear  upon 
the  addition  of  this  reagent,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  it  began  to 
exhibit  a  slight  opalescence.  Upon  evaporation  to  dryness,  there  remained  a  very 
trifling  residue,  which  gave,  however,  distinct  indications  of  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

b.  The  same  salt  treated  in  the  same  manner,  with  addition  of  some  pure  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  gave  a  filtrate  which,  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum  dish, 
left  a  clearly  perceptible  fixed  residue  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 

7.  Depoetment  of  Chlobidb  of  Potassium  in  the  Aib  and  at  a  High  Tsv- 

PEBATUBB  (to  §  68,  c). 

0*9727  grm.  of  ignited  (not  fused)  pure  chloride  of  potassium,  heated  for  10  minutes 
to  dull  redness  in  an  open  platinum  dish,  lost  0*0007  grm. ;  the  salt  was  then  kept  for 
10  minutes  longer  at  the  same  temperature,  when  no  further  diminution  of  weight 
was  observed.  Heated  to  bright  redness  and  semi-fusion,  the  salt  suffered  a  further 
loss  of  weight  to  the  extent  of  0*0009  grm.  Ignited  intensely  and  to  perfect  fusion, 
it  lost  0*0034  grm.,  more. 

Eighteen  hours'  exposure  to  the  air  produced  not  the  slightest  increase  of  weight. 

8.   SOLUBILITT  OF  POTABBlO-BlCHLOBIDE  OF  PlATINUH  IN  ALCOHOL  (tO  §  68,  d), 

a,  In  absence  of  free  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

a.  An  excess  of  perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  potassio- bichloride  of  platinum 
was  digested  for  6  days  at  15 — 20",  with  alcoiiol  of  97*5  per  cent.,  in  a  stoppered  bottle^ 
with  frequent  shaking.   72*5  grm.  of  the  perfectly  colorless  filtrate  left  upon  evaporation 
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in  a  platinum  dish,  a  residue  which,  dried  at  100*^,  weipfhed  0*006  grm. ;  1  part  of  the 
«a't  reqjjirea  therefor©  12083  parts  of  alcohol  of  97'5  per  cent  for  solution. 

fi.  Tlie  same  experiment  was  wade  with  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent.  The  filtrate 
might  be  said  to  be  colorless  ;  upon  evaporation,  slight  blackening  ensued,  on  which 
account  the  residue  was  determined  as  platinum.  75-5  grm.  yielded  0008  grm. 
platinum,  corresponding  to  0*02  grm.  of  the  salt  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves 
accordingly  in  3775  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent 

y.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent  The  filtrate 
was  distinctly  yellowish.  63-2  grm.  left  0*0241  grm.  platinum,  corresponding  to  0*06 
grm.  of  the  salt.  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  1053  parts  of  spirit 
of  wine  of  55  per  cent 

6.  In  presence  of  free  Hydrochloric  Acid, 

Recently  precipitated  potassio-bichloride  of  platinum  was  digested  cold  with  spirit 
of  wine  of  76  per  cent.,  to  which  some  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  added.  The  solution 
was  yellowish  ;  67  grm.  left  0*0146  grm.  pUtinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*0365  grm. 
of  the  salt  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  1835  parts  of  spirit  of  wine, 
mixed  wUh  hydrochloric  acid. 

9.  SULFHATX  OF  SODA  AND  AlOOHOL  (tO  §  69,  a). 

Experiments  made  with  pure  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  in  the  manner  described 
in  6,  showed  that  this  salt  comports  itself  both  with  pure  alcohol,  and  with  alcohol 
containing  sulphuric  acid,  exactly  like  the  sulphate  of  potassa. 

10.  DlFOBTHENT  OF  IGNITED  SULPHATB  OF  SODA  IN  THE  AlE  (to  §  69,  o). 

2*5169  grm.  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  were  exposed,  in  a  watch-glass,  to  the 
open  air  on  a  hot  summer  day.  The  first  few  minutes  passed  without  any  increase 
of  weight,  but  after  the  lapse  of  5  hours  there  was  an  increase  of  0  '0061  grm. 

11.  EXFERIHENTS  WITH  NiTBATE  OF  SoDA  (tO  §  69,  b). 

a.  4*5479  grm.  pure  nitrate  of  soda  were  exposed,  in  a  fused  state,  to  the  air 
(in  April,  in  fine  weather) ;  after  the  lapse  of  24  hours,  there  was  an  increase  of 
weight  of  0*0006  grm.  . 

h.  4*5479  grm.  pure  nitrate  of  soda  were  dissolved  in  water,  in  a  platinum  dish, 
and  pure  nitric  acid  added  to  the  solution  ;  the  mixture  was  then  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness on  the  water- bath,  and  the  residue  cautiously  heated  until  the  mass  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dish  began  to  fuse.  The  contents  of  the  dish  weighed,  after  cooling,  4*5503 
grm.  They  were  then  again  heated  to  complete  fusion,  and  when  cold  weighed 
4*5474  grm. 

12.  Deportment  of  Chloride  of  Sodiuh  in  the  Air  (to  §  69,  c). 

4*3281  grm.  of  chemically  pure,  moderately  ignited  (not  fused)  chloride  of  sodium, 
which  had  been  cooled  under  a  bell-glass  over  sulphuric  acid,  acquired  during  45 
minutes*  exposure  to  the  (somewhat  moist)  air,  an  increase  of  weight  of  0*0009  grm. 

13.  Deportment  of  Chlortdb  of  Sodium  upon  Ignition  bt  itself  and  with 
Chloride  of  Ammonium  (to  §  69,  c). 

4*3281  grm.  chemically  pure,  ignited  chloride  of  sodium  were  dissolved  in  water, 
in  a  moderate-sized  platinum  dish,  and  pure  chloride  of  ammonium  was  added  to  the 
solution,  which  was  then  evaporated  and  the  residue  gently  heated  until  the  evolution 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  fumes  had  apparently  ceased.  The  residue  weighed  4*3334 
grm.  It  was  then  very  gently  ignited  for  about  2  minutes,  and  after  this  reweighed, 
when  the  weight  was  found  to  be  4*3314  grm.  A  few  minutes'  ignition  at  a  red 
heat  reduced  the  weight  to  4*3275  grm.,  and  2  minutes'  further  ignition  at  a  bright 
red  heat  (upon  which  occasion  white  fumes  were  seen  to  escape),  to  4*3249  grm. 

14.  Deportment  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  the  Air  and  on  Ignition  (to 
§  69,  d). 

2*1061  grm.  of  moderately  ignited  chemically  pure  carbonate  of  soda  were  exposed 
to  the  air  in  an  open  platinum  dish  in  July  in  bad  weather,  after  10  minutes  the 
weight  was  2*1078,  aft»r  1  hour  2*1113,  after  5  hours  2*1257. 

1*4212  grm.  of  moderately  ignited  chemically  pure  carbonate  of  soda  were  ignited 
for  5  minutes  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  no  fusion  took  place,  and  the  weight 
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was  unaltered.     Heated  more  strongly  for  5  minutes,  it  partially  fused,  and  then 
weighed  1  '4202.     After  being  kept  fusing  for  5  minutes,  it  weighed  1'41S5. 

15.  Deforthemt  of  Chlobidb  of  Ammonium  upon  Evaporation  and  DtLTuta 
(to  §  70,  d). 

0  '5625  grro.  pure  and  perfectly  dry  chloride  of  ammonium  was  dissolved  in  water 
in  a  platinum  dish,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath  and  completely  dried  ;  the 
weight  was  now  found  to  be  0*5622  grm.  (ratio  100  :  99*94).  It  was  again  heated  fur 
15  minutes  in  the  water-bath,  and  afterwards  reweighed,  when  the  weight  was  ibund 
to  be  0*5612  grm.  (ratio  100  :  99*77).  Exposed  once  more  for  15  minutes  to  the  same 
temperature,  the  residue  weighed  0'5608  grm.  (ratio  100  :  99*69). 

16.  Solubility  of  Ammonio-Bichloride  of  Platinum  in  Alcohol  (to  §  70,  6). 
a.  In  abtence  of  free  Hydrochloric  Add, 

a.  An  excess  of  perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum 
was  digested  for  6  days,  at  15 — 20^  with  alcohol  of  97*5  per  cent.,  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  with  frequent  agitation. 

74*8  grm.  of  the  perfectly  colorless  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation  and  ignition  in  a 
platinum  dish,  0*0012  grm.  platinum,  corresponding  to  0*0028  of  the  salt.  One  part 
of  the  salt  requires  accordingly  26535  parts  9f  alcohol  of  97 '5  per  cent. 

/3.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent.  The  filtrate 
was  distinctly  yellowish. 

81*75  grm.  left  0*0257  platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*0584  grm.  of  the  salt. 
One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  1406  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per 
cent. 

y.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent.  The  filtrate 
was  distinctly  yellow.  Slight  blackening  ensued  upon  evaporation,  and  56*5  grm. 
left  0*0364  platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*08272  grm.  of  the  salt  Consequently, 
1  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  665  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent. 

h.  In  presence  of  Hydrochloric  Aeid, 

The  experiment  described  in  /3  was  repeated,  with  this  modification,  that  some 
hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to  the  spirit  of  wine.  76*5  grm.  left  0*0501  grm.  of 
platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*1139  grm.  of  the  salt.  672  parts  of  the  acidified 
spirit  had  therefore  dissolved  1  part  of  the  salt. 

17.  Solubility  of  Carbonate  of  Baryta  in  Water  (to  §  71,  6). 

a.  In  Cold  IFa^er.— Perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  Ba  O,  C  O,  was  digested 
for  5  days  with  water  of  16 — 20',  witli  frequent  shaking.  The  mixture  was  filtered, 
and  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  tested  with  sulphuric  acid,  another  portion  with  ammonia; 
the  former  reagent  immediately  produced  turbidity  in  the  fluid,  the  latter  only  after 
the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time.  84*82  grm.  of  the  solution  left,  upon  evaporation, 
0*0060  Ba  O,  C  Oy  1  part  of  that  salt  dissolves  consequently  in  14137  parts  of  cold 
water. 

6.  In  Hot  Water. — ^The  same  carbonate  of  baryta  being  boiled  for  10  minutes  with 
pure  distilled  water,  gave  a  filtrate  manifesting  the  same  reactions  as  that  prepared 
with  cold  water,  and  remaining  perfectly  clear  upon  cooling.  84*82  grm.  of  the  hot 
solution  left,  upon  evaporation,  00055  grm.  of  carbonate  of  baryta.  One  part  of  that 
ftalt  dissolves  therefore  in  15421  parts  of  boiling  water. 

18.  Solubility  of  Carbonate  of  Baryta  in  Water  containing  Ammonia  and 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (to  §  71,  6). 

A  solution  of  chemically  pure  chloride  of  barium  was  mixed  with  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  gently  heated  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  12 
hours ;  the  fluid  was  then  filtered  ofi^ ;  the  filtrate  remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addi- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  considerable  time,  a  hardly  per- 
ceptible precipitate  separated.  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation  in 
a  small  platinum  dish,  and  subsequent  gentle  ignition,  0*0006  grm.  1  part  of  the 
salt  had  consequently  dissolved  in  141000  parts  of  the  fluid. 

19.  Solubility  of  Silioo- Fluoride  of  Barium  in  Water  (to  §  71,  c). 

a.  Becently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  silico-fluoride  of  barium  was  digested 
for  4  days  in  cold  water,  with  frequent  shaking  ;  the  fluid  was  then  filtered  ofl^  and  a 
portion  of  the  filtrate  tested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,   another  portion  with  solution 
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of  gulphate  of  lime  ;  both  reagent*  produoed  torbidit 
lattur  after  one  or  two  BecondB — predpiUtaa  sepont 
I»pse  of  (orae  time.  81-82  grm.  of  the  Gltnte  lef 
thoroughly  dried,  weighed  0'0223  gnn.  1  partof  the 
3802  parte  of  cold  water  for  ita  BoIutioQ. 

6.  A  portion  of  another  aainplo  of  recently  precipital 
heated  with  water  to  boiling,  and  the  solution  allowed 
of  the  diaolved  salt  aeparatad).  The  cold  fluid  wi 
longer  in  contact  »iith  the  undieaolTed  salt,  and  was 
showed  the  stuue  deportment  with  solution  of  sulpha 
grm.  of  it  left  0  025  grm.       One  part  of  the  salt  bat 

20.  Solubility  of  Silico-Fluobidb  of  BxBinH 
HmiiocHLOBic  Aoni  (to  §  71,  c). 

a,  Becentlj  precipitated  pure  eilico-fluoride  of  bar 
agiUtian  for  3  weeks  w'th  cold  water  acidified  with  I 
gave  with  sulphuric  acid  a  rather  oopioua  precipitate, 
thoroughly  dried  residue,  which,  calculated  as  Blioo-fli; 
of  fluid  to  1  part  of  that  salt. 

b.  Recentlj  precipitated  pure  mlico-fluoiide  of  bari 
slightly  acidised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  miit': 
ir,  8*-82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  a  residue  of  0-1322 
fluid  to  1  part  of  the  salt. 

N.B.  The  solution  of  silico-fluoride  of  barium  in  1 
without  decompoBition  j  at  least,  the  residue  contaii. 
large  proportion  of  chloride  of  barium. 

r  Sthohtu  in  W. 


84'82  gnn.  of  a  soIuUod  prepared  by  i  days'  digest 
phate  of  BtrODtia  with  water  at  the  commoD  temperat . 
of  stroDtia.     One  part  of  Sr  O,  3  O,  dissolves  coaseqi  i 

S.  In  Water  at  100'. 
84'82  gnn.  of  a  solntion  prepared  by  boiling  recent! ' 
eeveral  hours  with  water,  left  O'OOSS  grm.  CoDseqnei 
in  9638  parts  of  boiling  water. 

22.  SoLOBiLiTT  or  Sulphate  of  Stbomtu  a 
cHLOBio  Acm  AJta  SnLpaoaio  Acid  {to  %  72,  a). 

a.  S4'82  grm.  of  a  solaCion  prepared  by  3  di  | 
Sr  0,  S  O,. 

b,  42'41  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  i  dajs'  dig  : 
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e.  The  same  salt  was  digested  for  2  days  in  the  cold  with  acetic  acid  of  15 '6  per 

cent.  A,  H  O.  100  grm.  left  0*0126,  and  in  another  experiment,  0*0129  grm.  1  part 
of  the  salt  requires,  accordingly,  in  the  mean,  7843  parts  of  acetic  acid  of  15'6  per 
cent. 

24.   SOLUBILITT  OF  CaBBONATB  OF  STBOimA  IK  COLD  WaTSB  (to  §  72,  h). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  Sr  O,  C  0,  was  digested  several  days  with 
cold  distilled  water,  with  frequent  shaking.  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon 
evaporation,  a  residue  weighing,  after  ignition,  0*0047  grm.  1  part  of  carbonate  of 
strontia  requires  therefore  18045  parts  of  water  for  its  solution. 

25.  Solubility  of  Cabbonatb  of  Steoktia  in  Water  ooNTAnriKO  Ammonia 
AND  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (to  §  72,  6). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  carbonate  of  strontia  was  digested  for 
four  weeks  with  cold  water  containing  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with 
frequent  shaking.  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0015  grm.  Sr  O,  C  O,.  Conse- 
quently, 1  part  of  the  salt  requires  56545  parts  of  this  fluid  for  its  solution. 

If  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
ammonia  as  directed  §  102,  2,  a,  sulphuric  acid  produces  no  turbidity  in  the  filtrate, 
after  addition  of  alcohol 

26.  Solubility  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  Cold  and  in  Boiling  Water  (to 
§  78,  5). 

a.  A  solution  prepared  by  boiling  as  in  26,  b,  was  digested  in  the  cold  for  4  weeks, 
with  frequent  agitation,  with  the  undissolved  precipitate.  84*82  grm.  left  0*0080 
Ca  O,  C  O,.     1  part  therefore  required  10601  parts. 

b.  Recently  precipitated  Ca  O,  C  O,  was  boiled  for  some  time  with  distilled  water. 
42*41  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation  and  gentle  ignition  of  the  residue, 
0*0048  Ca  O,  C  O,.     1  part  requires  consequently  8834  parts  of  boiling  water. 

27.  Solubility  of  Ca  O,  C  O,  in  Water  containing  Ammonia  and  Carbonate 
of  Ammonia  (to  §  73,  6). 

Pure  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  was  precipitated  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  ammonia,  allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  and  then  filtered.  84*82  grm.  left 
0*0013  grm.  Ca  O,  C  O,.     1  part  requires  consequently  65246  parts. 

28.  Deportment  of  Carbonate  of  Limb  upon  Ignition  in  a  Platinum 
Crucible  (to  §  73,  b), 

0*7955  grm.  of  perfectly  dry  carbonate  of  lime  was  exposed,  in  a  small  and  thin 
platinum'cnicible,  to  the  gradually  increased,  and  finally  most  intense  heat  of  a  good 
Berzeliub'  lamp.  The  crucible  was  open  and  placed  obliquely.  After  the  first  15 
minutes  the  mass  weighed  0*6482 — after  half  an  hour  0*6256— after  one  hour  0*5927, 
which  latter  weight  remained  unaltered  after  15  minutes'  additional  heating.  This 
corresponds  to  74*5  per  cent.,  whilst  the  proportion  of  lime  in  the  carbonate  is  calcu- 
lated at  56  per  cent. ;  there  remained  therefore  evidently  still  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  carbonic  add. 

29.  Composition  of  Oxalate  of  Lime  dried  at  100^  (to  §  73,  c). 

0*8510  grm.  of  thoroughly  dry  pure  carbonate  of  lime  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid ;  the  solution  was  precipitated  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia,  and  the 
precipitate  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter  and  dried  at  100**,  until  the  weight  remained 
constant.  '  The  oxalate  of  lime  so  produced  weighed  1*2461  grm.  Calculating  this  as 
Ca  O,  Cj  Of  +  aq.,  the  amount  found  contained  0*4772  Ca  0,  which  corresponds  to 
56*07  per  cent,  in  the  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  calculated  proportion  of  lime  in  the 
latter  is  56  per  cent. 

30.  Deportment  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  in  the  Air  and  upon  Ignition 
(to  §  74,  a). 

0*8185  grm.  of  perfectly  pure  anhydrous  Mg  O,  S  O,  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible 
acquired,  on  a  fine  and  warm  day  in  June,  in  half  an  hour,  an  increase  of  weight  of 
0*004  grm.,  and  iu  the  course  of  12  hours,  of  0*067  grm.  The  salt  could  not  be  accu- 
rately weighed  in  the  open  crucible,  owing  to  continual  increase  of  weight. 

0*8135  grm.,  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  very  moderate  red  heat,  suffered  no  dimi- 
nution of  weight ;  but  after  5  minutes'  exposure  to  an  intense  red  heat,  the  substance 
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was  fonnd  to  have  lost  0*0075  grm.,  and  the  residae  gave  no  longer  a  clear  solution, 
with  water.  A  bont  0  *2  grm.  of  pure  sulphate  of  magnesia  exposed  in  a  small  platinum 
crucible,  for  15  to  20  minutes,  to  the  heat  of  a  powerful  blast  gaslamp,  gave,  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  solution  in  which  chloride  of  barium  faded  to  produce  the 
least  turbidity. 

31.  Solubility  of  thb  Basio  Phosphate  of  Magihisia  akd  Aicmonia  in  pubb 
Water  (to  §  74,  6). 

a.  Recently  precipitated  basio  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  was  thoroughly 
washed  with  water,  then  digested  for  24  hours  with  water  of  about  15%  with  frequent 
shaking. 

84'42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left 0*0047  gnn. 

of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia. 

b.  The  same  precipitate  was  digested  in  the  same  manner  for  72  hours. 

84*42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left 0*0043 


Mean    0*0045 


n 


If 


which  corresponds  to  0*00552  grm.  of  the  anhydrous  double  salt     1  part  of  that  salt 
dissolves  thereforo  in  15293  parts  of  pure  water. 

The  cold  saturated  solution  gave,  with  ammonia,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  a 
distinctly  perceptible  crystalline  precipitate  ; — on  the  addition  of  phosphate  of  soda, 
it  remained  perfectly  clear,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  two  days  no  precipitate  had 
formed  ; — phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  produced  a  precipitate  as  laige  as  that  by 
ammonia. 

82.  Solubility  of  Basio  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia  in  Water 

CONTAINING  AmMONLA.  (tO  §  74,  b), 

a.  Pure  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  was  dissolved  in  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  nitric  acid  ;  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  added  to  the  solution,  ^en 
ammonia  in  excess.  The  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  24  hours,  then 
filtered  ;  its  temperature  was  14**.  84*42  grm.  left  0*0015  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia, 
which  corresponds  to  0*00184  of  the  anhydrous  double  salt.  Consequently  1  part  of 
the  latter  requires  45880  parts  of  ammoniated  water  for  its  solution. 

b.  Pure  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  was  digested  for  4  weeks  with 
ammoniated  water,  with  frequent  shaking ;  the  fluid  (temperature  14°)  was  then  filtered 
off;  126*63  grm.  left  00024  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  which  corresponds  to 
0  00296  of  the  double  salt.  1  part  of  it  therefore  dissolves  in  42780  parts  of  ammo- 
niated water.  Taking  the  mean  of  a  and  b,  1  part  of  the  double  salt  requires  44330 
parts  of  ammoniated  water  for  its  solution. 

33.  Another  Experiment  on  the  same  Subject  (to  §  74,  5). 

Becently  precipitated  phosphate  of  magrnesia  and  ammonia,  most  carefully  washed 
with  water  containing  ammonia,  was  dissolved  in  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  ammonia  added  in  excess,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  24  hours.  169*64 
grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0031  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  corresponding  to  0*0038 
of  anhydrous  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  1  part  of  the  double  salt  required 
therefore  44600  parts  of  the  fluid. 

84,  Solubility  of  the  Basio  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia  in  Water 

CONTAINING   GhLORIDE  OF  AMMONIUM   (to  §  74,  6). 

Becently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  am- 
monia was  digested  in  the  cold  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in 
5  parts  of  water.  18*4945  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0  002  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia, 
which  corresponds  to  0  00245  of  the  double  salt.  1  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  there- 
fore in  7548  parts  of  the  fluid. 

35.  Solubility  of  the  Basic  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia  in 
Water  containing  Ammonia  and  Chloride  of  Ammonium  (to  §  74,  6). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  was 
digested  in  the  cold  with  a  solutioa  of  I  part  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in  7  parts  of 
ammoniated  water.  23*1283  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  00012  pyrophosphate  of  mac- 
nesia,  which  corresponds  to  00i>148  of  the  double  salt.  1  part  of  the  double  salt 
requires  consequently  15627  parts  of  the  fluid  for  its  solution. 


0'39SS  grm.  pTrnphosphate  ol  mot^neBin  wtu  treated  for  several  houra,  mt  a  high 
temperature,  with  concentraMd  Hulpburic  acid.  This  exerctaed  no  perceptible  actioD. 
It  VIS  ODly  after  tbe  addition  of  sume  water  thnt  the  Bait  disBolved.  The  fluid,  heated 
for  some  lime,  Rave,  U[>ou  adiJitioa  of  ammotiiA  in  excetn,  a  crygtaUine  precipitate, 
which  wae  filtered  off  after  tS  hour?;  the  quaatit;  of  pyrophosphate  of  magoesia 
obtikined  wax  0  380S  ^.,  that  is  65' J3  percent.  Fhoapbale  of  aoda  produced  in  the 
filtrate  a  trifiiug  precipitate,  which  gave  00150  gnu.  of  pyrophosphate  of  m^neau, 
that  is,  376  per  cent. 

03565  grin,  pyrophosphate  of  magDcaia  was  diaeolved  in  3  grm.  nitric  add,  of  1-S 
ap.  gr. ;  the  solution  was  heated,  diluted,  and  precipitated  with  ammonia  :  tbe 
quftutlty  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  obtained  amounted  to  0'34SS  ([rm.,  that  ia, 
9S'J2  per  cert,  ;  04975  gnu.  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  7'6  gnn.  of  tlie 
same  nitric  acid  :  the  quantity  re-obtained  was  0'4S35  grm.,  that  is,  9919  per  oent. 

0'78S  grm.  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  16-2  grm.  of  nitric  acid,  gave  0'77S5 
grm.,  that  ia,  9879  per  cent. 
He  result  of  these  eiperimenta  maj  be  t)d>oIated  thus  : — 
Proportion  of  8  Mg  O,  P  O, 

to  mtiic  Hid.  Be-obtained.  Loaa. 

1   ;     0  98-42  percent  1'53 

1  :  IB  9919       „  0'81 

1  :  20  9879       „  I'Sl 

87.   SOLDBILITT   OF  PDSI   KLlQHISIA   IH    WaTEB   (to  §  71,  <{]. 
a.   In  Cold  Wattr. 

Perfectly  pure  well  crystallized  aulphate  of  magnesia  was  dissotred  in  water,  and 
the  aolutiou  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  cauiUc  ammonia  ;  the  pre' 
oipitate  waa  thoroughly  washed- — in  spite  of  which  it  still  retained  a  perceptible  tiace 
of  aulpburic  aoid^Cben  diaaolved  in  pure  nitric  acid,  an  eicsss  cf  acid  being  iMre- 
fully  avoided.  The  solution  waa  then  repreuipitatad  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
caustic  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  thoroughly  washed.  The  so  prepared  perfectly 
pure  baaic  carbonate  of  magnesia  was  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible  until  the  weig)it 
remained  constant.  The  reaiduary  pure  magnesia  was  then  digested  in  the  cold  for 
21  houra  with  diatilled  wat^,  wilfi  frequent  ahaking.  The  distilled  water  used  was 
poifectly  free  from  chlorine,  and  left  no  fixed  residue  upon  evaporation. 

a.  8482  gTTn.  of  the  filtrate,  cautiously  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  a 
residue  weighing,  after  ignition,  O'OOlfi  grm.      1  part  of  tbe  pure  magnesia  disaolved 

therefore  in 566*6 

partB  of  cold  water. 

The  digestion  waa  coDtioued  for  48  houra  longer,  whea 

/3.  84-82  grm.  left  U'OOIS  grm.     1  part  required  therefore B3Q12 

r-  e4'82grm.  left  O-UOIGgrm.     1  part  required 66640 

Average     66868 

Tbe  solution  of  magnesia  prepared  in  the  cold  way  has  a  feebls  yet  distinct  alkaline 
reaction,  which  is  moat  easily  perceived  upon  tbe  addition  of  very  faintly  reddened 
tincture  of  litmus  :  the  alkaline  reaction  of  tbe  solution  is  perfectly  manifest  also  with 
slightly  reddened  litmus  paper,  or  with  turmeric  or  dahlia  paper,  if  these  test-papere 
are  len  for  aoma  time  in  ooutact  with  the  solution. 

Alkaline  carbonates  ful  to  render  the  solution  turbid,  even  upon  boi]Ung. 

Phosphate  of  soda  also  fails  to  impair  tbe  eleamesa  of  the  eolution,  but  if  the  fluid 
is  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia  and  ahaken,  it  speedily  becomes  turbid,  and  depoiiti 
after  aome  time  a  perceptible  precipitate  of  basic  pbuB}Jiate  of  magueaia  and  ammonia, 
i.  In  Hot  Water. 

Upon  boiling  pure  magnesia  witb  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  comports 
itself  in  every  respect  like  the  cold-prepared  solution  of  magnesia.  A  hot-prepared 
solution  of  mu^eaia  does  not  become  turbid  upon  cooling,  nor  does  a  cold-prepared 
solution  upon  boiling.  84-82  grm.  of  hot-prepaied  solution  of  magneua  left  D'OOIS 
gnu,  Mg  0. 

38.    SOLDBILITT   OF   PltBE   MaQNISIA   UC   BOLCTIONS  OF   CHLOBIOI    OF  POTABBini 

AMD  Chlohide  or  Sodium  (to  §  74,  if). 

3  Baaka  of  equal  siie  were  cbarged  as  follows  : — 
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1.  With  1  gnn.  pure  chloride  of  potassium,  200  c.  c.  water  and  some  perfectly  pure 
magnesia. 

2.  With  1  grm.  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  200  c.  c.  water  and  some  pure  magnesia. 
8.  With  200  c.  o.  water  and  some  pure  magnesia. 

The  contents  of  the  3  flasks  were  kept  boiling  for  40  minutes,  then  filtered,  and  the 
clear  filtrates  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of  soda,  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  ammonia.  After  12  hourfa  a  very  slight  precipitation  was  visible  in 
3,  and  a  considerably  larger  precipitation  had  taken  place  in  1  and  2. 

39.  Prxcipitatiok  ov  Alumina  bt  Ammonia,  xto.  (to  §  75,  a). 

a.  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions  of  salts  of  alumina  or  of  alum,  as  is  well 
known,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  alumina.  Upon  further  addition  of 
ammonia  in  considerable  excess,  the  precipitate  red issolves  gradually,  but  not  completely. 

ft.  If  a  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  alum  is  added  to  a  copious  amount  of  ammonia, 
and  the  mixture  shaken,  the  solution  appears  almost  perfectly  clear  ;  however,  after 
standing  at  rest  for  some  time,  slight  flakes  separate. 

c.  If  a  solution  of  alumina,  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  ammonia,  is  filtered,  and 
a.  The  filtrate  boiled  for  a  considerable  time,  flakes  of  hydrate  of  alumina  separate 

gradually  in  proportion  as  the  excess  of  ammonia  escapes. 

j3.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  a  very  perceptible 
flocculent  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  alumina  separates  immediately  ;  the  whole  of  the 
hydrated  alumina  present  in  the  solution  will  thus  separate  if  the  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity. 

y.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  the  same  reaction  takes 
place  as  in  )3. 

i.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  potassium, 
no  precipitate  separates,  but,  after  several  days*  standing,  slight  flakes  of  hydrate  of 
alumina  subside,  owing  to  the  loss  of  ammonia  by  evaporation. 

d.  If  a  neutnd  solution  of  alumina  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or 
if  a  solution  strongly  acidified  with  hydtt)chloric  or  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  with 
pure  ammonia,  or  if  to  a  neutral  solution  a  sufficient  amount  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
is  added  besides  the  ammonia  ;  even  a  considerable  excess  of  the  precipitants  will  fail 
to  redissolve  the  precipitated  alumina,  as  appears  from  the  continued  perfect  clearness 
of  the  filtrates  upon  protracted  boiling  and  evi^oration.  * 

40.  Precipitation  of  Alumina  Bt  Sulphide  op  Ammonium  (to  §  75,  a). 

{ExpertMenfs  made  by  Mr,  J.  FuoHS,  formerly  AsfUtant  in  my  Laboratory.) 
a.  50  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  pure  ammonia-alum,  which  contained  0  '3939  alumina, 

were  mixed  with  50  c.  o.  water  and  10  c.  c.  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and 

filtered  after  ten  minutes.     The  ignited  precipitate  weighed  0*3825  grm. 

6.  The  same  expeiiment  was  repeated  with  100  o.  c.  water ;  the  precipitate  weighed 

0-3759  grm. 
c.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  200  o.  c.  water ;  the  precipitate  weighed 

0*3642  grm. 

41.  Precipitation  op  Sksquioxide  op  Chromium  bt  Ammonia  (to  §  76,  a). 

Solutionsofsesquichloride  of  chromium  and  of  chrome-alum  (concentrated  and  dilute, 
neutral  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid)  were  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess.  All  the 
filtrates  drawn  off  immediately  after  precipitation  appeared  red,  but  when  filtered  after 
ebullition,  they  all  appeared  colorless,  if  the  ebullition  had  been  sufficiently  protracted. 

42.  Solubility  of  the  Basic  Carbonate  of  Zinc  in  Water  (to  §  77,  a).. 

Perfectly  pure,  recently  (hot)  precipitated  basic  carbonate  of  zinc  was  gently 
heated  with  distilled  water,  and  subsequently  digested  cold  for  many  weeks,  with 
frequent  shaking.  The  clear  solution  gave  no  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
not  even  after  long  standing. 

84*82  grm.  left  0*0014  grm.  oxide  of  zinc,  which  corresponds  to  0*0019  basic  car- 
bonate of  zinc  (74  per  cent,  of  Zn  O  being  assumed  in  this  salt).  One  part  of  the  basic 
carbonate  requires  therefore  44642  parts  of  water  for  solution. 

In  bach  of  the  three  following  numbers  the  sulphide  was  precipitated  from 
the  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium  by  yellow  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  closed  vessel.  After  24  hours  the 
clear  fluid  was  poured  on  to  6  filters  of  equal  size,  and  the  precipitate  was  then 
equally  distributed  among  them.  The  washing  was  at  once  commenced  and  continued, 
without  interruption,  the  following  fluids  being  used  : — 
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I.  Pure  water. 

II.  Water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

III.  Water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

IT.  Water  containing  chloride  of  ammonium,  afterwards  pure  water. 

V.  Water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  aflerwards 
water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

YI.  Water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  after- 
wards water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

43.   DlPOBTM SNT  OF  SULPHIDS  OF  ZiNO  ON  WASHING  (tO  §  77,  c). 

The  filtrates  were  at  first  colorless  and  clear.  On  washing,  the  first  three  filtrates 
ran  through  turbid,  the  turbidity  was  strongest  in  II.  and  weakest  in  III.  ;  the  last 
three  remained  quite  clear.  On  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium  no  change  took  place  ; 
the  turbidity  of  Uie  first  three  was  not  increased,  the  clearness  of  the  last  three  was  not 
impaired.  Chloride  of  ammonium  therefore  decidedly  exercises  a  favorable  action,  and 
the  water  containing  it  may  be  displaced  by  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

44.  Dbpobtuent  of  Sdlfhidx  of  Manoanbsb  on  Washing  (to  §  78,  e). 

The  filtrates  were  at  first  clear  and  colorless.  But  after  the  washing  had  been 
continued  some  time,  I.  appeared  colorless,  slightly  opalescent ;  II.  whitish  and  turbid  ; 
III.  yellowish  and  turbid  ;  lY.  colorless,  slightly  turbid  ;  Y.  slightly  yellowish,  nearly 
clear;  YI.  clear,  yellowish.  To  obtain  a  filtrate  that  remains  clear,  therefore,  the 
wash-water  must  at  first  contain  chloride  of  ammonium.  Addition  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  also  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  as  all  the  filtrates  obtained  without  this 
addition  gave  distinct  precipitates  of  sulphide  of  manganese  when  the  reagent  was 
subsequently  added  to  them. 

45.  DSPOBTMBNT   OF    SULFHIDE   OF  NiOKEL    (ALSO    OF  SULPHIDX  OF  COBALT   AND 

SuiiPHiDB  OF  Iron)  on  Washing  (to  §  79,  c). 

In  the  experiments  with  sulphide  of  nickel  the  clear  filtrates  were  put  aside,  and 
then  the  washing  was  proceeded  with.  The  washings  of  the  first  3  ran  through  turbid^ 
of  the  last  3  clear.  When  the  washing  was  finished,  I.  was  colorless  and  clear  ;  II. 
blackish  and  clear  ;  III.  dirty  yellow  and  clear  ;  lY.  colorless  and  clear  ;  Y.  slightly 
opalescent ;  YI.  slightly  brownish  and  opalescent.  On  addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
I.  became  brown  ;  II.  remained  unaltered  ;  III.  remained  unaltered  ;  lY.  became  black 
and  opaque  ;  Y.  became  brown  and  clear  ;  YI.  became  pure  yellow  and  clear. 

Sulphide  of  cobalt  and  sulphide  of  iron  behaved  in  an  exactly  similar  manner.  It 
is  plain  that  these  sulphides  oxidize  more  rapidly  when  the  wash- water  contains 
chloride  of  ammonium,  unless  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  also  present.  Hence  it 
is  necessary  to  wash  with  a  fluid  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  and  the  addition 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  at  first  is  much  to  be  recommended,  as  this  diminishes 
the  likelihood  of  our  obtaining  a  muddy  filtrate. 

46.  BSPOBTMBNT  OF  HtDBATE  OF  PbOTOXIDE  OF  GOBALT  PBECIPITATED  BT  AL- 
KALIES (to  §  80,  a). 

A  solution  of  protochloride  of  cobalt  was  precipitated  boiling  with  solution  of  soda, 
and  the  precipitate  washed  with  boiling  water  until  the  filtrate  gave  no  longer  the 
least  indication  of  presence  of  chlorine.  The  dried  and  ignited  residue,  heat^  with 
water,  manifested  no  alkaline  reaction.  It  was  reduced  by  ignition  in  hydi*ogen  gas,  and 
the  metallic  cobalt  digested  hot  with  water.  The  decanted  water  manifested  no  alkaline 
reaction,  even  after  considerable  concentration  ;  but  the  metallic  cobalt,  brought  into 
contact,  moist,  with  turmeric  paper,  imparted  to  the  latter  a  strong  brown  color. 

47.  SoLDBiLiTT  OF  Cabbonatb  OF  Lead  (to  §  83,  a). 

a.  In  pure  Water, 

Kecently  precipitated  and  thoroughly  washed  pure  carbonate  of  lead  waa  digested 
for  8  days  with  water  at  the  common  temperature,  with  frequent  shaking.  84*42 
grm.  of  the  filtrate  were  evaporated,  with  addition  of  some  pure  sulphuric  acid  ;  the 
residuary  sulphate  of  lead  weighed  0*0019  grm.,  which  corresponds  to  0'00167  car- 
bonate of  lead.  One  part  of  the  latter  salt  dissolves  therefore  in  50551  parts  of  water. 
The  solution,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  remained  perfectly  colorless, 
not  the  least  tint  being  detected  in  it,  even  upon  looking  through  it  from  the  top 
of  the  test-cylinder. 
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h.  In  Water  containing  a  lUtle  Acetate  of  Ammonia  and  <iUo  Carbonate  of 
Ammonia  and  Ammonia. 

A  highly  dilute  solotioii  of  pure  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  ammonia  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  at  rest  for  several  days.  84 '42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation  with 
a  little  Bulpharic  acid,  0'0041  grm.  sulphate  of  lead,  which  corresponds  to  0*0036  of  the 
carbonate.  One  part  of  the  latter  salt  requires  accordingly  23450  parts  of  the  above 
fluid  for  solution.  The  solution  was  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  ;  when 
looking  through  the  fluid  from  the  top  of  the  test-cylinder,  a  distinct  coloration  was 
visible  ;  but  when  lookine  through  the  cylinder  laterally,  this  coloration  was  hardly 
perceptible.    Traces  of  sulphide  of  lead  separated  after  the  lapse  of  some  time. 

e.  In  Water  containing  a  large  proportion  of  Nitrate  of  Amm^mia^  together  with 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia  and  Cauttic  Ammonia, 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  nitric  aeid,  then  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia  in  excess ;  the  mixture  was  gently  heated,  and 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  8  days.  The  filtrate,  mixed  with  sulphurettisd  hydrogen, 
exhibited  a  very  distinct  brownish  color  upon  looking  through  it  from  the  top  of 
the  cylinder ;  but  this  color  appeared  very  slight  only  when  looking  through  the 
cylinder  laterally.  The  amount  of  lead  dissolved  was  unquestionably  more  consider- 
able than  in  b, 

48.   SOLUBILITT  OF  OXALATS  OF  LlAD  (tO  §  83,  5). 

A  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  precipitated  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  and 
ammonia,  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some  time,  and  then  filtered. 
The  filtrate,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  comported  itself  exactly  like  the 
filtrate  of  No.  47,  6.  The  same  deportment  was  observed  in  another  similar  experi- 
ment,  in  which  nitoate  of  ammonia  had  been  added  to  the  solution. 

49.  SoLUBiLmr  of  Sulphate  of  Lbad  in  Pdbb  Watbr  (to  §  88,  d). . 

Thoroughly  washed  and  still  moist  sulphate  of  lead  was  digested  for  5  days  with 
water,  at  10—15'',  with  frequent  shaking.  84*42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  (filtered  off  at 
11**)  left  0*0087  grm.  sulphate  of  lead.  Consequently  1  part  of  this  salt  requires 
22816  parts  of  pure  water  of  11"*  for  solution. 

The  solution,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  exhibited  a  distinct  brown  color 
when  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  but  this  color  appeared  very  alight  upon 
looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally. 

50.   SOLUBILITT   OF  SULPHATB  OF  LbAD  IK  WATBB  COKTAIKINO    SuLFHUBIO  AoID 

(to  §  83,  d). 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  an  excess  of  dilute 
pure  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  mixture  was  very  gently  heated,  and  the  precipitate  allowed 
several  days  to  subside.  80*31  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0'0022  grm.  sulphate  of  lead. 
One  part  of  this  salt  dissolves  therefore  in  36504  parts  of  water  containing  sulphuric 
acid.  The  solution,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  appeared  colorless  to  the  eye 
looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally,  and  very  little  darker  when  viewed  from  the 
top  of  the  cylinder. 

51.  Solubility  of  Sulphate  of  Lkad  in  Wateb  oontainiko  Amhoniaoal  Salts 
AND  fbbb  Sulphubic  Acid  (to  §  83,  d). 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  a  tolerably  large  amount  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  added.  After  several  days'  standing, 
the  mixture  was  filtered.  The  filtirate  was  nearly  indifferent  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water  ;  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  it  looked  hardly  perceptibly  darker  than 
pure  water. 

52.  Dkfortment  of  Sulphate  of  Lead  upon  Ignition  (to  §  88,  d). 

Speaking  of  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur,  Ebdmann  and 
Mabohand*  state  that  sulphate  of  lead  loses  some  sulphuric  acid  upon  ignition. 
In  order  to  inform  myself  of  the  extent  of  this  loss,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  it  might 
impair  the  accuracy  of  the  method  of  determining  lead  as  a  sulphate,  I  heated  2*2151 
grm.  of  absolutely  pure  Pb  O,  S  0,  to  the  most  intense  redness,  over  a  spirit-lamp 

*  Joom.  fUrprakt  Chem.  81,886. 
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with  double  draught.     I  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  decrease  of  weight ;  at  all 
events,  the  loss  did  not  amount  to  0*0001  gnn. 

58.  Defobtment  of  Sulphidx  of  Lsao  on  Dbtino  at  100"  (to  §  83,  /). 

Sulphide  of  lead  was  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  pure  acetate  of  lead  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  when  dry,  kept  for  a  considerable  time  at  100°  and  weighed 
occasionally.  The  following  numbers  represent  the  results  of  the  several  weigh- 
ings : — 

I.  0-8154.        II.  0-8164.        III.  0'8318.         IV.  08460.        V.  0-864. 

54.  Deportment  of  Metallic  Msboobt  at  the  Gomhon  Tempebatube  and  upon 
Ebulution  with  Water  (to  §  84,  a). 

To  ascertain  in  what  manner  loss  of  metallic  mercury  occurs  upon  drying,  and  like- 
wise upon  boiling  with  water,  and  to  determine  which  is  the  best  method  of  drying, 
I  made  the  following  experiments  : — 

I  treated  6*4418  grm.  of  perfectly  pure  mercuiy  in  a  watch-glass,  with  distilled 
water,  removed  the  water  again  as  far  as  practicable  (by  decantation  and  finally  by 
means  of  blotting-paper),  and  weighed.  I  now  had  6'4412  grm.  Afler  several  hours' 
exposure  to  the  air,  the  mercury  was  reduced  to  6-4411.  I  placed  these  6*4411  grm. 
under  a  bell- jar  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  temperature  being  about  17**.  After  the 
lapse  of  24  houra  the  weight  had  not  altered  in  the  least.  I  introduced  the  6-4411  gnn. 
mercury  into  a  flask,  treated  it  with  a  copious  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  boiled  for 
15  minutes  violently.  I  then  placed  the  mercury  again  upon  the  watch-glass,  dried  it 
most  carefully  with  blotting-paper,  and  weighed.  The  weight  was  now  6*4402  grm. 
Finding  that  a  trace  of  mercury  had  adhered  to  the  paper,  I  repeated  the  same  experi- 
ment with  the  6*4402  grm.  After  15  minutes*  boiling  with  water,  the  mercury  had 
again  lost  0*0004  grm.  The  remaining  6*4398  grm.  were  exposed  to  the  air  for  6 
days  (in  summer,  during  very  hot  weather),  after  which  they  were  found  to  have 
lost  only  0*0005  grm. 

56.  Deportment  of  Sulphide  op  Mebodrt  with  Solution  of  Potassa,  Sulphide 
OF  Ammonium,  etc.  (to  §  84,  c). 

a.  If  recently  precipitated  pure  sulphide  of  mercury  is  boiled  with  pure  solution  of 
potassa,  not  a  trace  of  it  dissolves  in  that  fluid  ;  hydrochloric  acid  produces  no  precipi- 
tate, nor  even  the  least  coloration,  in  the  filtrate. 

b.  If  sulphide  of  mercury  is  boiled  with  solution  of  potassa,  with  addition  of  some 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  sulphur,  complete  solution  is 
effected. 

c.  Jf  freshly  precipitated  sulphide  of  mercury  is  digested  in  the  cold  with  yellowish 
or  very  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  slight,  but  distinctly  perceptible  traces  are 
dissolved,  while  in  the  case  of  hot  digestion,  scarcely  any  traces  of  mercury  can  be 
detected  in  the  solution.* 

d.  Thoroughly  washed  sulphide  of  mercury,  moistened  with  water,  suffers  no  altera- 
tion upon  exposure  to  the  air  ;  at  least,  the  fluid  which  I  obtained  by  washing  sulphide 
of  mercury  which  had  been  thus  exposed  for  24  hours,  did  not  manifest  acid  reaction, 
nor  did  it  contain  mercury  or  sulphuric  acid. 

66.  Deportment  of  Oxide  of  Copper  upon  Ignition  (to  §  85,  h). 

Pure  oxide  of  copper  (prepared  from  nitrate  of  copper)  was  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  then  cooled  under  a  bell-jar  over  sulphuric  add,  and  finally  weighed.  The 
weight  was  8*642  grm.  The  oxide  was  then  most  intensely  ignited  for  5  minutes, 
over  a  Berzelius'  lamp,  and  weighed  as  before,  when  the  weight  was  found  unaltered; 
the  oxide  was  then  once  more  ignited  for  5  minutes,  but  with  the  same  result. 

57.  Deportment  op  Oxide  of  Copper  in  the  Air  (to  §  85,  b). 

A  platinum  crucible  containing  4*3021  grm.  of  gently  ignited  oxide  of  copper  (pre- 
pared from  the  nitrate)  stood  for  10  minutes,  covered  with  the  lid,  in  a  warm 
room  (in  winter) ;  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  copper  was  found  to  have  increased  to 
4*8989  grm. 

The  oxide  of  copper  was  then  intensely  ignited  over  a  spirit-lamp  ;  after  10 
minutes*  standing  in  the  covered  crucible,  the  weight  had  not  perceptibly  increased  ; 
after  24  hours  it  had  increased  by  0*0036  grm. 

»  Comp.  my  experiments  in  the  Zeitschiift  f.  Anal.  Chem.  3,  140. 
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58.  Bjepobtmemt  of  Sdlfhidb  of  Bishdth  upon  drting  at  100**  (to  §  86,  e), 

0*4558  grm.  of  sulphide  of  bismuth  prepared  in  the  wet  way  were  placed  in  the 
desiccator  on  a  watch  glass  and  allowed  to  stand  at  the  common  temperature.  After  3 
hours  the  weight  was  0*4270,  after  6  hours  0*4258,  after  2  days  the  same. 

0*3602  grm.  of  the  sulphide  of  bismuth  so  dried  was  put  into  a  water-bath,  in  15 
minutes  it  weighed  0*3596,  half  an  hour  afterwards  0*8599,  in  half  an  hour  more 
0'8603,  in  two  hours  0*8626.  In  a  second  experiment  the  drying  was  kept  up  for  4 
days,  and  a  continual  increase  of  weight  was  observed. 

0*5081  grm.  of  sulphide  of  bismuth  dried  in  the  demccator  was  heated  in  a  boat  in  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid.  After  gentle  ignition  the  weight  was  0*5002,  after  repeated 
heating  0*4992.  The  sulphide  of  bismuth  was  yisibly  volatilized  on  ignition  in  the 
current  of  carbonic  acid. 

59.  DsPOBTMKirT  OF  SULPHIDB  OF  CaDHIUH  WITH  AXMONIA,   XTO.  (tO  §  87»  c). 

Recently  precipitated  pure  sulphide  of  cadmium  was  diffused  through  water;  and  the 
following  experiments  were  made  with  the  mixture. 

a.  A  portion  was  digested  cold  with  ammonia  in  excess,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate 
remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

b.  Another  portion  was  digested  hot  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  filtered.  This  filtrate 
likewise  remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

c.  Another  portion  was  digested  for  some  time  with  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  filtered.  This  filtrate  also  remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addition  of  hydro- 
ofaloric  acid. 

d.  Another  portion  was  digested  with  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and 
filtered.  The  turbidity  which  hydrochloric  acid  imparted  to  this  filtrate  was  pure 
white. 

(A  remark  made  by  Wa^kbitbodisb,  in  Buohnkr's  Repertor.  d.  Pharm.,  xlvi.  226^ 
induced  me  to  make  these  experiments.) 

60.  DsPOBTHXirT  OF  PbIOIFITATSD  TBBSTTLPHIDE    OF  AnTIHONT    OH    DBTINO   (to 

8  »0,  a). 

0*2899  grm.  of  pure  precipitated  tersulphide  of  antimony  dried  in  the  desiccator  lost, 
when  dried  at  100%  0*0007. 

0*4457  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  100^  lost,  when  heated  to  blackening  in  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid,  0*0011  water. 

0*1932  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  100**  gave  up  0*0012,  when  heated  to  blacken- 
ing in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  and  after  stronger  heating,  during  which  fumes  of 
sulphide  of  antimony  began  to  escape,  the  total  loss  amounted  to  0'0022  grm. 

0*1670  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  100**  lost  0*0005  grm.  on  being  heated  to 
blackening  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  add. 

61.  Amowt  of  Wateb  IK  Htdbatid  Siuoic  Acid  (to  §  93,  9). 
{Bxperimenti  made  by  my  asaittant,  Mr,  Lifpkbt.) 

A  dilute  solution  of  soluble  glass  was  slowly  dropped  into  hydrochloric  acid,  as  long 
as  the  precipitate  continued  to  dissolve  rapidly,  then  the  clear  fluid  was  heated  in  the 
water-bath,  till  it  set  to  a  transparent  jelly.  This  jelly  was  dried  as  far  as  possible 
with  blotting  paper,  diffused  in  water,  and  washed  by  deoantation  till  the  fluid  alto- 
gether ceased  to  give  the  chlorine  reaction.  It  was  then  transferred  to  a  filter,  and 
the  latter  spread  on  blotting  paper  and  exposed  till  a  crumbly  mass  was  left  from  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  water.  One  half  (I.)  was  dried  for  8  weeks  in  the 
desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  with  occasional  trituration,  the  other  half  (11.)  was  dried 
under  similar  circumstances,  but  in  a  vacuum.  Both  were  transferred  to  closed  tubes 
and  these  were  kept  in  the  desiccator. 

The  weighing  of  the  substance  dried  at  100*  was  effiected  between  watch  glasses. 
For  the  purpose  of  igniting  the  residue,  it  was  allowed  to  satiate  itself  with  aqueous 
vapor  by  exposure  to  the  air,  otherwise  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  substance  would 
have  been  lost,  then  water  was  dropped  upon  it  in  the  watch  glass,  then  it  was  rinsed 
into  a  platinum  crucible,  dried  in  a  water-bath,  and  ignited,  at  first  cautiously, 
towards  the  end,  intensely. 
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The  substance  I.  contained  Expt.  1.      Ezpt.  S. 

Water,  escaping  at  or  below  100^ 4*19  )    q.ao 

„      above  100» 476  J    ^  ^^ 

SiUcicacid 91'05        9072 

100-00      100-00 

Consequently  the  hydrate  dried  at  100**  consists  of  4*97  water  and  95 '03  silicic  acid. 
In  the  Bubstanpe  dried  in  the  desiccator  the  oxygen  of  the  total  water  :  the  oxygen 
of  the  silicic  acid,  according  to  the  first  experiment  :  :  1  :  6-1,  according  to  the  second 
experiment  :  :  1  :  5*86.  And  in  the  substance  dried  at  100**  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  :  the  oxygen  of  the  silicic  acid  :  :  1  :  11*5. 


The  substance  II.  contained  Ezpt.  1.  Expt.  2.       Ezpt.  S. 

Water,  escaping  at  or  below  100* 4-76  4*71  {    q.qk 

„      above  100** 6*26  5-21  J    ^  ^^ 

Silicic  acid 89*99  90*08        90-05 


100*00      100-00      100-00 

Consequently  the  hydrate  dried  at  100**  consists  on  the  average  of  5*49  water  and 
94*51  silicic  acid.  In  the  substance  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  the  oxygen 
of  the  total  water  :  the  oxygen  of  the  silicic  acid — on  an  average  :  :  1  :  5*41.  And 
in  the  substance  dried  at  100"  the  oxygen  of  the  water  :  the  oxygen  of  the  silicic 
acid  :  :  1  :  10*48. 

62.  Determination  of  Babtta.  bt  Pbeoipitation  with  Cabbonatb  of 
Ammonia  (to  §  101,  2,  a). 

0*7558  grm.  pure  ignited  chloride  of  barium  precipitated  after  §  101,  2,  a,  gaye 
0*7142  Ba  O,  C  0„  which  corresponds  to  0*554719  Ba  0  =  73*44  per  cent.  (100  parts  of 
Ba  01  ought  to  have  given  78*59  parts).  The  result  accordingly  was  99*79  instead 
of  100. 

68.  Detebminatiok  of  Bartta  in  Obganio  Salts  (to  §  101,  2,  5). 

0*686  grm.  racemate  of  baryta  (2  BaO,  C,  H.  0,*  +  5  aq.)  treated  according  to  §  101, 
2,  hf  gave  0*408  carbonate  of  baryta  :=  0*8169  Ba  0  =  46*20  per  cent,  (calculated  46*38 
per  cent.)  %.e.,  99*61  instead  of  100. 

64.  Detebmination  of  Stbontia  as  Sulphate  of  Stbontia  (to  §  102,  1,  a). 

a.  An  aqueous  solution  of  1*2398  grm.  Sr  CI  was  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  in 
excess,  and  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  strontia  washed  with  water.  It  weighed 
1*4113,  which  correBponds  to  0*795408  Sr  0  =  64*15  per  cent.  (calcuUted  65*38  per 
cent.) ;  i.e,,  98*12  instead  of  100. 

b.  1'1510  grm.  Sr  0,  C  O,  was  dissolved  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  add,  the  solution 
diluted,  and  then  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  precipitated  Sr  O,  S  O,  was 
washed  with  water;  it  weighed  1*4024=0*79039  Sr  0  =  68*68  per  cent,  (calculated 
70*07  per  cent.);  ».«.,  98*02  instead  of  100. 

65.  Detebmination  of  Stbontia  as  Sdlphatb,  with  Cobbeotion  (to  §  102,  1,  a). 

The  filtrate  obtained  in  No.  64,  5,  weighed  190*84  grm.  According  to  experiment 
No.  22«  11862  parts  of  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  1  part  of  sulphate  of 
strontia;  therefore,  190*84  grm.  dissolve  0*0161  grm.  The  VHuAm^«  weighed  63*61 
grm.  According  to  experiment  No.  21,  6895  parts  of  water  dissolve  1  part  of 
Sr  O,  S  0,  ;  therefore,  63*61  grm.  dissolve  0*0092  grm. 

Adding  0*0161  and  0*0092  to  the  1*4024  actually  obtained,  we  find  the  total  amount 
=  1*4277  grm.,  which  corresponds  to  0*80465  Sr  0  =  69*91  percent  in  Sr  O,  C  O, 
(calculated  70*07  per  cent.)  ;  i.e.,  99*77  instead  of  100. 

66.  Detebmination  of  Stbontia  as  Cabbonatb  of  Stbontia  (to  §  102,  2). 

1*3104  grm.  chloride  of  strontium,  precipitated  according  to  §  102,  2,  gave  1*2204 
Sr  O,  C  O,,  containing  0*8551831  Sr  0  =  65*26  per  cent,  (calcubited 65 '38),  i.e.,  99*82 
instead  of  100. 

In  the  foub  following  expbbiments,  and  also  in  No.  72,  pube  aib-dbied  cabbo- 
nate  of  lime  was  used,  in  a  portion  of  which  the  amount  of  anhydrous  carbonate  had  been 
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determined  by  very  cautious  heatinj^.  0'7647  grm.  I 
remained  unaltered  upon  furtiier  (extremely  gentle)  igi 
corUained  accordingly  55*516  jper  cent,  of  lime, 

67.  Detebkination  of  Lime  as  Sulphate  of  Lis 
l,a). 

1*186  grm.  of  "  the  air-dried  carbonate  of  lime"  wai 
and  the  »olution  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  andalc4 
1-5949  grm.  Ca  0,  S  0„  containing  0  65598  Ca  O,  t. 
55-51),  which  gives  99*64  instead  of  100. 

68.  Detebmination  of  Ca  O  as  Ca  O,  C  Oj,  by  Pi 
OF  Ammonia  axd  washing  with  Pdbb  Wateb  (to  § 

A  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  1'1437  grm.  of  *Hhe 
gave  upon  precipitation  as  directed,  1*1243  grra.  anhy 
spending  to  0*629608  Ca  0  =  55*05  per  cent,  (calculate) 
9917  instead  of  100. 

69.  Detebminatton  op  Ca  0  as  Ca  0,  C  0„  by  ] 
OF  Ammonia  fbom  Alkaline  Solution  (to  §  103,  2, 

1*1734  grm.  of  "the  air-dried  carbonate  of  I'me" 
and  treated  as  directed  §  103,  2,  5,  a,  gave  1*1632  grm, 
line),  containing  0*651392  of  Ca  0  =  55*513  per  cent, 
which  gives  99*99  instead  of  100. 

70.  Detebmination  of  Limb  as  Oxalate  (to  §  10 

0*857  grm.  of  *'  the  air-dried  carbonate  of  lime  "  wen 
the  solution  was  precipitated  with  oxalate  of  ammonia 
washed,  and  then  dried  at  100**,  until  the  weight  remaii 

(2  Ca  0,'o  +  2  aq.)  weighed  1*2461  grm.,  containing  0 
(calculated  55*516  per  cent.),  which  gives  100*45  instea 

71.  YoLUMETBio  Detebmination  of  Lime  Pbe 
§  108,  2,  5,  a). 

Six  portions,  of  10  c.  c.  each,  were  taken  of  a  soluti< 
in  2  portions  the  lime  was  determined  in  the  gravim 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  weighing  as  Ca  0,  C  O,)  ;  in 
(p.  165,  a),  and  in  two  by  precipitation  with  oxalate  of 
oxalic  acid  in  the  precipitate  by  solution  of  permangan 
were  the  results  obtained : — 

a.  In  the  gravimetric  5.  By  the  alkalimet 
way.  method. 

0*5617  Ca  O,  C  O,  0*5614 

0*5620        „  0*5620 

72.  Detebmination  of  Ca  O  as  Ca  O,  C  O^  by  Pee 
Acid  Solution  (to  §  103,  2,  6,  /8). 

0*857  grm.  of  "  the  air-dried  carbonate  of  lime  *'  dis 
precipitated  from  this  solution  according  to  the  directioi 
carbonate  of  lime  (which  did  not  manifest  alkaline  rea 
did  not  vary  in  the  least  upon  evaporation  with  carb* 
0*474656  Ca  0  =  55*39  per  cent,  (calculated  55*51),  whi 

73.  Detebmination  of  Magnesia  as  2  Mg  O,  P  < 

a.  A  solution  of  1*0587  grra.  pure  anhydrous  sulph 
cipitated  according  to  §  104,  2,  gave  0*9834  pyrophoe 
0*35438  magnesia  »  33 '476  percent,  (calculated  33*33 
instead  of  100. 

6.  0*9672  Mg  O,  S  O,  gave  0*8974  2  Mg  O,  P  0,=i 
lated  33*33),  which  gives  100*30  instead  of  100. 
II. 
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74.  Prioipitatiok  or  Aokfats  or  Ziko  bt  SuLPHUBKirxD  Htdbooxv  (to 
§  108,  b), 

a.  A  solution  of  pure  acetate  of  nnc  was  treated  with  the  gas  in  ezoeas,  allowed  to 
stand  at  rest  for  some  time,  and  then  filtered.  The  filtrate  was  mixed  with  ammonia ; 
it  remained  perfectly  clear  at  first,  and  even  after  long  standing  a  few  hardly  visible 
flakes  only  had  separated. 

b.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc  to  which  a  tolerably  large  amount  of  acetic  acid 
had  been  added  previously  to  the  precipitation  with  sulpharetted  hydrogen,,  showed 
escactly  the  same  deportment. 

75.  Detebhutatiok  of  Ibon  as  Sulphide  (to  §  118,  2). 

10  c.  c.  of  a  pare  solution  of  sesqnichloiide  of  iron  was  precipitated  with  ammonia ; 
obtained  0-1458  Fe,  0^=0-10171  Fe. 

10  c.  c.  was  precipitated  with  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  treated 
after  §  118,  2,  obtained  0*1596  Fe  S=0  10157  Fe. 

10  c.  c.  again  yielded  0*1605  Fe  8=0*1021  Fe. 

76.  Detebminatiok  of  Lead  as  Chrokats  (to  §  116,  4  and  §  116,  7,  5). 

1*0083  grm.  pure  nitrate  of  lead  were  treated  according  to  §  116,  4.     The  precipitate 
was  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  dried  at  100**,  obtained  0*9871  gnn.  =0*67883 
Pb  O.     This  gives  67*8  per  cent.     Calculation  67*4. 

0*9814  nitrate  of  lead  again  yielded  0*9625  chromate  =  67*4  per  cent. 

1*1472  nitrate  of  lead  were  precipitated  with  chromate  of  potash,  and  the  washed 
precipitate  was  heated  with  60  c.  c.  of  an  acid  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  con- 
taining 0*1197  grm.  iron  in  10  c.  c.  25  o.  c.  permanganate  were  required,  of  which 
100  c<  c  =0  55266  F6.  This  gives  6718  per  cent,  of  Pb  O  in  Pb  O,  N  O^  (instead  of 
67*40). 

77.  Detebictkation  of  Meboubt  in  the  Metallio  State,  nr  the  Wet  Wat, 
BT  Means  of  Pbotochlobide  of  Tin  (to  §  118,  1,  5). 

2*01  grm.  chloride  of  mercury  gave  1*465  grm.  metallic  mercury  =  72 '88  per  cent, 
(calculated  78*88  per  cent.),  which  gives  98*71  instead  of  100  (Schaffneb).  The  loss 
is  not  inherent  in  the  method,  $.«.,  it  does  not  arise  from  mercury  evaporating  during 
the  ebullition  and  desiccation  (Expt.  No.  54) ;  but  its  origin  lies  in  the  fact  that  one 
usually  does  not  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  mercury  to  settle  quite  completely,  and  in 
general  is  not  careful  enough  in  decanting,  and  drying  with  paper,  &c. 

78.  Determination  of  Coppeb  bt  Pbeoipitation  with  Zino  in  a  Platinum 
Dish  (to  §  119,  2). 

80*882  grm.  pure  sulphate  of  copper  were  dissolved  in  water  to  250  c«  c. ;  10  c.  c. 
of  the  solution  contained  accordingly  0*81887  grm.  metallic  copper. 

a.  10  c.  c.  precipitated  with  zinc  in  a  platinum  dish,  gave  0*8140  s  100*06  per  cent. 

b.  In  a  second  experiment  10  c.  o.  gave  0*3188  =  100  per  cent. 

79.  Behaviob  of  Coppeb  Pbeoipitated  bt  Zinc  on  Ionition  in  HTDBoasH 
(to  p.  228,  foot-note). 

A  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  was  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
precipitated  with  zinc  in  a  platinum  crucible,  the  precipitate  was  washed  with  water, 
then  with  alcohol,  and  dried  at  100^  0*7961  grm.  of  this  was  ignited  for  4  of  an  boor 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.     It  then  weighed  0*7952  grm. 

80.  Detebmination  of  Coppeb  as  Subsxjlphoctanidb  (to  §  119,  8). 

0  *5965  grm.  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper  was  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and,  after 
addition  of  an  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  precipitated  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassinm. 
The  well- washed  precipitate,  dried  at  100%  weighed  0*2898,  corresponding  to  0*1892 
Cu  0  =  81*72  per  cent.  As  sulphate  of  copper  contains  81*83  per  cent.,  this  gives 
99*66  instead  of  100. 

81.  Detebmination  of  Coppeb  bt  De  Haen's  Method  (to  §  119,  4,  c). 

Four  10  c.  c's  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  each  10  c.  c.  containing  0*0254 
grm.  Cu,  were  severally  mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium,  then  with  50  c.  c.  of  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  (50  c.  c.  corresponding  to  12*94  c.  c.  iodine  solution).  After 
addition  of  starch  paste,  iodine  solution  was  added  until  the  fluid  appeared  blue. 
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This  required,— 

In  a,  4-09 

b,  8-95 

c,  4-06 

d,  3-95 

As  100  e.  0.  of  iodine  solution  contained  0*58043  grm.  iodine,  this  gives — 

For  a,  0-0256  Gu  instead  of  0-0254 
„    6,0-0260 
„    c,  00257 
„   d,  0-0260  „ 

Another  experiment,  made  with  100  c.  o.  of  the  same  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  gaie  0*2606  instead  of  0*254  of  copper.  Nitrate  of  ammonia  having  been 
added  to  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  then  some  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  3*4  and  3-5  o.  c  of  iodine  solution  were  required  instead  of  4  c.  c, — m 
proof  that  considerably  more  iodine  had  separated  than  corresponded  to  the  oxide  of 
copper. 

82.  AonoN  OF  SoLunoir  of  Ctakide  of  Potassium  upon  Ammokiaoal  Solution 

OF  OXIDB  OF  Ck>FPSB  (tO  §  119,  4,  d), 

a.  Three  10  c.  c's  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  each  10  c.  c.  containing  0-1 
gim.  sulphate  of  copper,  were.mixed  with  increasing  quantities  of  solution  of  am- 
monia, and  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  to  equalize  tbe  degree  of  concentration  in  the 
three  portions.  Solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  was  then  added,  drcp  by  drop,  until 
the  blue  color  had  disappeared.    This  required  the  following  quaptities  : — 

Solatioiiof  snlphate  Solution  of  Watar  Solution  of  oyamde 

of  copper.  ammonia.  Tvacer.  of  potaasiom. 

10  o.  c.  4  c.  c  12  c.  c.  6-7 

10  c.  o.  Sec.  Sec.  6*85 

10  c.  c.  16  c.  c.  Oo.  c.  7-1 

Neutral  salts  of  ammonia  also  exercise  some  influence,  as  tbe  following  experiments 
show,  which  were  made  the  next  day  with  the  same  solutions : — 

SoLCnO.SOa.  SoLNHf  Wftter,  fto.  S0LEC7. 

10  c.  c.  2  c  c.  14  c.  c.  6.70 

10  c.  c.  2  c.  c.  14  c.  c.  sol.  N H^  01  (1  :  10)  7-40 

10  c.  c  6  0.  o.  (  ^2  ^-  °-  ^;t^J^,  ,,    .,  I  7-00 

(    4  c.  c.  S  Ogdii.  (1 :  5)  j 

lOco.  20.C  I   8o.o.NrfrO.NO.(X:10)| 

(   6  c.  c.  water  / 


7-30 


h.  Several  10  c.  c.'s  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  each  10  c.  c.  containing 
0*1  grm.  of  the  salt,  were  mixed  with  10  c.  c.'s  of  a  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  (1  :  10),  and  after  addition  of  water  or  of  solution  of  neutral  ammonia 
salts,  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  was  added  till  the  blue  color  had  vanished. 
Temp.  60*. 

I0|        o.o.SNHaO.SCO.       o.  0.  Water,  fto.  0.0.  KCy. 

16-4 
16-6 
16*9 
171 
17*0 
171 
17-1 
17-1 

The  addition  of  the  2  drops  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  does  not  much  assist  one 
in  hitting  the  end-reaction,  as  the  solution,  which  towards  the  end  Lb  colored  red, 
gradually  becomes  light  yellow  when  more  cyanide  is  added,  and  is  not  fully  decolorised 
till  a  further  addition  of  the  same  salt  has  been  made,  and  it  has  stood  for  some  time. 

88.  Precipitation  of  Nitbatk  of  Bismuth  by  Gabbonatb  of  Ammonia  (to 
120, 1,  a). 

If  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth,  no  matter  whether  containing  much  or  little  free 
nitric  acid,  is  mixed  with  water,  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ammoniai 

dc2 


0.  c.  CnO, 

SO, 

0.0. 

8NH4O, 

SCO, 

0. 0.  Water,  fto. 

0.0. 

10 

10 

10.  water 

i. 

•  • 

10 

10 

10.  NH^O,  SO,  (1:10) 

1. 

•  • 

10 

10 

10.  NH4O,  NO,  (1:10) 

10 

10 

10.  N  H,  CI  (1 :  10) 

1. 

•  • 
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and  filtered  without  applying  heat,  the  filtrate  acquires,  upon  addition  of  aalpharetied 
hydrogen  water,  a  bUckish-brown  color.  But  if  the  mixture  before  filtering  is  heated 
for  a  short  time  nearly  to  boiling,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  fails  to  impart  this  color  to 
the  filtrate,  or,  at  all  events,  the  change  of  color  is  hardly  visible  to  the  eye  lookiog 
through  the  full  test-tube  from  the  top. 

84.  Determination  of  Antihont  as  Svlphiss  (to  §  125,  1>. 

0*559  grm.  of  pure  air-dried  tartar  emetic,  treated  according  to  §125,  1,  gare 
0'2902grm.  tersulphide  of  antimony  dried  at  100%  ='2492  grm.  or  44*53  percent, 
of  teroxide  of  antimony.  Heated  to  blackening  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  the  pre- 
cipitate lost  0'0079  grm.  (reckoned  'from  a  part  to  the  whole),  leaving  accordingly 
0*2823  grm.  of  anhydrous  tersulphide  of  antimony,  which  corresponds  to  0 '24245 
grm.  or  43*37  per  cent,  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  As  the  tartar  emetic  contains  43*70 
per  cent,  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  the  process  gives,  if  the  precipitate  is  dried  at  100% 
10201  ;  if  heated  to  blackening,  99*22  instead  of  100. 

85.  Volumetric  Determination  op  Antimony  (to  §  125,  8>. 

5*0822  grm.  of  chemically  pure  tartar  emetic  were  dissolved  to  250  c.  c. 

Four  portions  of  this  solution,  of  10  c.  c.  each,  were  mixed  severally  with  different 
quantities  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  pure  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  with  different 
quantities  (if  water ;  after  addition  of  2  c.  c.  of  starch  paste  to  eac^  portion,  solution 
of  iodine  (100  c.  c.  =  0*53064  of  iodine,  corresponding  to  0*30501  of  teroxide  of  anti- 
mony) was  dropped  in  until  the  iodide  of  starch  reaction  made  its  appearance  in  the 
several  fluids. 

1.  10  c.  c.  of  the  tartar  emetic  solution  -f  5  c.  c  of  solution  of  Na  O,  2  C  O, ;  it  took 
20*9  c.  c.  of  iodine  solutiqp  to  impart  to  the  fluid  a  reddish  color,  which  did  not  in- 
stantly disappear  upon  shaking  ;  and  80*1  c.  c.  to  produce  a  distinct  blue  tint ;  after 
some  time,  the  latter  also  disappeared. 

2.  10  c.  c.  of  the  tartar  emetic  solution  + 10  c.  c.  of  solution  of  Na  O,  2  CO,.  After 
addition  of  29*2  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution,  the  fluid  just  began  to  exhibit  a  red  tint^ 
which  immediately  disappeared ;  29*4  c.c.  produced  a  distinct  blue  color,  which  dis- 
appeared only  after  15  minutes. 

3.  10  c.  c.  of  the  tartar  emetic  solution  -t- 20  c.  c.  of  solution  of  Na  O,  2  CO^  After 
addition  of  29*2  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution,  the  fluid^  just  began  to  exhibit  a  red 
tint;  29*5  c.  c.  produced  a  distinct  blue  color,  which  disappeared  only  after  15 
minutes. 

4.  10  c.  c.  of  tartar  emetic  solution  +20  c.  c.  of  solution  of  Na  O,  2  GO, + 100  c.  c 
of  water.     With  29*2  c.  c.  first  reddish  coloration,  with  29*5  distinctly  blue. 

The  results  of  the  three  last  experiments,  therefore,  agreed  very  well,  and  as  29*5 
c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  correspond  to  0*08998  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  which  are  con- 
tained in  0*20329  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash,  the  two  last  experiments  give 
4 4 '26  per  cent,  of  teroxide  of  antimony  in  tartar  emetic.  The  formula  demands 
43*70.  If  the  first  reddening  of  the  fluid  which  remains  visible  for  a  short  time 
after  stirring  is  considered  as  the  final  reaction,  only  29*2  o.  c.  of  iodine  solution 
were  required,  which  gives  43*81  of  teroxide  of  antimony  in  tartar  emetic. 

86.  Action  op  Iodine  Solution  upon  Solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda 
(to  §  125,  8). 

A  solution  was  used  of  pure  monocarbonate  of  soda,  perfectly  free  from  reducing 
substances,*  which  contained  5  grm.  of  anhydrous  salt  in  100  c.  c.  The  iodine  solu- 
tion contained  0*53064  grm.  iodine  in  100  c.  c.  The  temperature  was  19  5".  The 
quantity  of  thin  starch  paste  added  in  each  experiment  was  2  c.  c.  The  two  stages 
marked  of  the  reaction  were  : — 

a.  The  point  at  which  the  fluid  just  began  to  exhibit  a  faint  blue  tint. 

h.  Tlie  point  at  which  the  fluid  presented  the  same  blue  color  as  a  mixture  of  30  c.  c. 
of  water  with  2  c.  c.  of  starch  paste,  and  1  drop  of  iodine  solution. 


0.  0.  NaO,  COt 

0.  0.  Water. 

a. 

0.  0.  Iodine. 

h. 

1. 

20     .     .     . 

•     •          u     .     .     . 

.     .     0-2 

0*4 

2. 

20     .     .     . 

.       60 

.     .    0*55 

0-8 

8. 

20     .     .     . 

.     .     120     .     .     . 

.     .    0*8 

,     1*2 

4. 

20     .     .     . 

.     .    280    .     .     . 

.     .     1*7 

.     2*2 

*  Prepared  fl-om  thoroughly  washed  bicarbonate  of  Boda.    A  drop  of  a  dila  te  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potassa  imparted  to  20  c.  c.  of  it  a  red  tint,  which  did  not  disappear  upon 
addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  excess. 


0.  0.  Na  0,  2  C  Oa. 

c.  e.  Water. 

1. 

20     ,     ,     , 

0 

2. 

20     .     .     . 

.     .       60 

a 

20     .     .     . 

.    ,     120    

4. 

20    .     .     . 

.    .    280    
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Dedncting  in  1,  i  arop,  in  2,  2  drops,  in  S,  0*1  c.  o.,  in  i,  0'2  c.  c,  of  iodine  solu- 
tion, these  being  the  quantities  severally  required  to  impart  a  blue  tint  to  the  pure  water 
mixed  with  starch  paste,  the  results  of  this  series  of  experiments  clearly  show  that  the 
same  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  will  prevent  alarger  amount  of  iodine  from  forming 
iodide  of  stansh,  the  more  considerable  the  volume  of  water  present. 

87.   AOTIOK    OF    lODIVX    SOLUnOK    UPON    SOLUTIOir    OF    BiCABBONATK    OF    SODA 

(to  §125,8). 

The  experiments  were  made  with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  the  bicarbonate,  free 
from  monocarbonate  of  soda  and  from  reducing  substances  ;  the  other  conditions  were 
the  same  as  in  No.  86. 

Iodine. 
«  h 

....  1    drop 
1    drop       .     .     .     .     0'05  c.  c 

005  c.  c 0-10  c.  a 

0-10  c.  c  .    ,     .    .     0-25  a  a 

The  results  of  this  series  of  experiments  clearly  show  that  bicarbonate  of  soda  exercises 
no  influence  upon  the  iodide  of  starch  reaction. 

■88.  DiETicRiriirATiov  of  Aksbnious  Aoid  bt  Solutiov  of  loonrx  (to  §  127,  6). 

2*5  grm.  pure  araenious  acid  were  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda, 
hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to  the  dilute  fluid  in  very  slight  excess,  and  the  whole 
was  made  up  to  250  c.  e.  The  temperature  was  20^  The  iodine  solution  contained 
0^53064  gnn.  iodine  in  100  c.  e. 

1.  10  c.  c.  of  the  As  0,  solution -f  20  c.  o.  of  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
saturated  at  20"  +  2  c.  c.  starch  paste.  It  took  49  *05  c.  c.  of  the  iodine  solution  to 
impart  a  reddish  tint  to  the  fluid,  which  after  a  short  time  disappeared  ;  and  49*25  c.  o. 
to  produce  a  distinct  blue  coloration. 

2.  Same  conditions  as  in  1,  but  with  addition  of  250  a  a  of  water  ;  first  appearance 
of  alight  bluish  tint,  after  addition  of  49*1  c.  c.  of  the  iodine  solution  ;  distinct  blue 
color,  after  addition  of  49*25  c.  a 

3.  Same  conditions  as  in  1,  simply  substituting  for  20  c.  c.  of  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  10  c.  c.  of  solution  of  perfectly  pure  carbonate  of  soda  (I  :  20),  prepared  from 
thoroughly  washed  bicarbonate.  First  bluish  tiut,  afler  addition  of  49*25  o.  a  of 
iodine  solution  ;  distinct  blue  color,  after  addition  of  49*32  c  c. 

4.  Same  conditions  as  in  3,  with  20  a  a  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  instead 
of  10  c.  c.     Distinct  blue  color,  after  addition  of  49*27  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution. 

5.  Same  conditions  as  in  4,  +  250  c.  c.  of  water.  Distinct  blue  color,  after  addition 
of  49 '3  a  c.  of  iodine  solution. 

6.  Same  conditions  as  in  5,  with  50  c.  c  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  instead  of 
20  c.  c.     Distinct  blue  color,  after  addition  of  49*46  o.  c.  of  iodine  solution. 

These  results  agree  well  together.  49  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  were  clearly  su65cient 
to  convert  the  arsenious  into  arsenic  acid  ;  they  correspond  to  0*1014  grm.  areenious 
acid,  whilst  the  10  c.  c.  of  solution  used  contain  0*1  grm. 

89l  Bbtermivatiov  of  Phospmobio  Aoid  as  Ptbophosphatb  of  Maohibia 
(to  §  134,  b,  a). 

1*9159  and  2*0860  grm.  pure  crystallized  phosphate  of  soda,  treated  as  directed 
§  134,  b,  a,  gave  0*5941  and  0*6494  grm.  of  pyrophoe])hate  of  magnesia  respectively. 
These  give  19*83  and  19*91  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  in  phosphate  of  soda,  instead 
.of  19*83  percent. 

90.  DKTBRWiKATiozr  OF  Phosfhobio  Aoid  ab  Phosfhatb  of  Sesquioxidb  of 
Ubakidm  (to  S  134,  cy. 

80  c.  a  of  a  solution  of  pure  phosphate  of  soda,  treated  with  sulphate  of  magnesSa, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia,  as  directed  §  134,  (,  «,  gave  0*3269  grm.  of 
pyrophosphate  of  magnesia.  10  c.  c  contained  accordingly  0*06982  gnn.  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

10  c.  c  of  the  same  solution  were  then  precipitated  with  acetate  of  sesqnioxido  of 
uranium  as  directed  $  134,  c.  The  ignited  precipitate  was  treated  with  a  little  nitrio 
acid,  then  again  ignited ;  after  coolings  it  weighed  0'3478  grm.  corresponding  to 
0*06954  grm.  of  phosphoric  acid. 
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91.  Dbtbbmivatiok  of  Fbke  SuLPHUBirrKD  Htdboosv  bt  Mxaks  or  Solttttov 

or  lODUTE  (to  §  148, 1.,  a). 

Hie  ezperimentB  were  made  to  settle  the  following  questions : — 

a.  Does  the  quantity  of  iodine  required  remain  the  same  for  solutions  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  of  different  degrees  of  dilation  f 

h.  Does  the  equation  HS  +  I=HI  +  S  really  represent  the  decomposition  which 
takes  place  f 

The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  was  contained  in  a  flask  closed  by  a  doubly- perfo- 
rated cork ;  into  one  aperture  a  siphon  with  pinchcock  was  fitted,  to  draw  off  the 
fluid  ;  into  the  other  aperture  a  short  open  tube,  which  did  not  dip  into  the  fluid. 

Question  a. 
a.  About  30  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  were  introduced  into  a  flask,  which  was  then 
tared  ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  was  added  until  the  yellow  color  had  just  disap- 
peiured.     The  flask  was  then  closed,  weighed,  starch  paste  added,  and  then  solution  of 
iodine  until  the  fluid  appeared  blue. 

70*2  grm.    H  8  water  required  2d*4  c.  c.  iodine  solution,   100  accordingly 
83*d3  c.  c. 

68*4  grm.  required  22*7  c.  c.  iodine  solution,  100  accordingly  38*20  a  c 
/3.  Same  process  ;  but  tbe  fluid  was  diluted  with  water  free  from  air. 

61*6  grm.  H  S  water +  200  grm.  water  required  20*7  c  c.  iodine  solution,  100 
accordi^ly  38*65  o.  c. 

52*4  grm.  +  400  grm.  water  required  17*7  c.  o.  iodine  solution,  100  accordingly 
83-77. 
The  iodine  solution  contained  0*00498  iodine  in  1  c.  c.      Considering  that  addition 
of  a  larger  volume  of  water  necessarily  involves  a  slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
iodine  solution,  these  results  may  be  considered  sufficiently  corresponding. 

Question  b. 

According  to  a,  100  grm.  of  the  H  S  water  contained  0*02215  grm.  H  S,  assuming 
the  proportion  to  be  100  :  33*2. 

173*6  grm.  of  the  same  water  were,  immediately  after  the  experiments  in  a,  drawn 
off  into  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  arsenious  acid  ;  after  24  hours,  the  tersulphide 
of  arsenic  acid  was  filtered  ofl^  dried  at  100%  and  weighed.  0*0920  grm.  were 
obtained,  which  corresfionds  to  0*03814  H  S,  or  a  percentage  of  0*02197. 

The  second  question  abo  is  therefore  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

92.  Solution  of  ChlobiDe  of  Maonssiux  dissolves  Oxalate  of  Like  (to 
§  154,  6). 

If  some  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  then  a 
little  oxalate  of  ammonia,  no  precipitate  is  formed  at  first;  but  upon  slightly 
increasing  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  a  trifling  precipitate  gradually  separates 
after  some  .time. 

If  an  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  added,  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  thrown  down, 
but  the  precipitate  contains  also  oxalate  of  magnesia.  This  shows  that  to  effect  the 
separation  of  tbe  two  bases  by  oxHlate  of  ammonia,  the  reagent  must  be  added  in 
excess  ;  whiltit,  on  the  other  hand,  in  tbe  presence  of  much  magnesia,  the  operator 
must  expect  to  precipitate  some  of  the  magnesia,  as  the  following  experiments  (No.  93) 
clearly  show. 

93.  Sepabation  of  Lime  fboh  Maonebia  (to  §  154,  6). 

The  fluids  employed  in  the  following  experiments  were,  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  10  c.  c.  of  which  corresponded  to  0*5618  Ca  O,  C  O, ;  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  magnesium,  containing  0*250  Mg  O  in  10  c.  c. ;  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
(1:8);  solution  of  ammonia,  containing  10  percent.^  H, ;  solution  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia  (1  :  24) ;  acetic  acid,  containing  80  per  cent.  A,  H  O. 

The  precipitation  was  effected  at  the  common  temperature ;  the  precipitate  of  oxalate 
of  lime  was  filtered  off  after  20  hours. 

a.  Influence  of  the  degree  of  dilution. 

a.  10  c.  c.  Mg  CI,  10  c.  c.  Ca  CI,  10  c.  o.  N  H^  a,  4  drops  N  H^O,  60  c  c. 

water,  20  c.  c.  2  N  H^  O,  O.     Result,  0*5705  Ca  O,  C  O,. 

/3.  Same  as  a,  with  150  c.  a  water  instead  of  5u  o.  c.     Result,  0*5670  Ca  0, 
COL. 
h.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonia. 

Same  as  o^  ^  +  10  c.  o.  N  H^O.    Result,  0*5614  gnn.  Cn  0,  C  O,. 
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e.  Inflaenoe  of  excess  of  chloride  of  ammoDium. 

Same  as  a,  /3  +  40  c.  c  N  H^Cl.     Result,  0*5652  grm. 

d.  iDfluence  of  excess  of  ammoDia  and  chloride  of  ammoniam. 

Same  as  a,  /3  +  30  o.  c.  N  H^Gl  + 10  c.  o.  N  H«0.     Besult,  0*5618  grm. 

e,  ^fluenoe  of  free  acetic  acid. 

Same  ^a  a,  p,  only  with  6  drops  A,  instead  of  the  4  drops  N  H^O.    Result, 
0*5594  grm. 
/.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  feebly  alkaline  solution. 

Same  as  a,  /3  +  20  c.  c.  2  N  H^  O,  O.     Result,  0*5644  grm.  Ga  O,  CO,. 
g.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  strongly  alkaline  solution. 

Same  as  a,  /3,  + 10  o.  c.  N  H4O  +  2O  c.  c  2  N  Rfi,  O.    Result,  0*5644. 
h.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  presence  of  much  N  H4CI  and 
N  H^. 

Same  as  a,  /3  ,  +10N  H^O  +  SON  H4CI  +  2O  2  N  llfl,0.    Result,  0-5709 grm. 

i.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  solution  slightly  acidified  with  A. 

Same  as  a,  /3,-4  drops  N  H4O  +  6  drops  A +  20  c.  o.  2  N  H«0,  O.  Result* 
0*5661  grm. 

Consequently,  when  a  notable  amount  of  magnesia  is  present  there  is  always  a 
chance  of  oxalate  of  magnesia,  or  oxalate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  precipitating  slong 
with  the  (puUate  of  lime. 

Another  series  of  experiments  in  which  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  magnesia  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  was  mixed  with  ammonia  under  varying  circumstances,  proved  also  that, 
in  presence  of  a  notable  quantity  of  magnesia,  oxalate  of  magnesia,  or  oxalate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  will  always  separate  after  standing  for  some  time,  no  matter 
whether  in  a  cold  or  a  warm  place. 

In  a  third  series  of  experiments,  the  separation  was  effected  by  double  precipitation, 
in  accordance  with  32*  ^^  same  solutions  were  employed  as  in  the  first  series,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  for  which  a  solution  was  substituted  con- 
taining 0*2182  grm.  Mg  O,  in  10  c.  c. 

10  c.  c.  Ca  01  +30  o.  c.  Mg  CI,  +20  c.  e.  N  H^Cl,  +300  c.  o.  water,  +  6  drops  am- 
monia, +  a  sufficient  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Results,  in  two  experiments,  0*5621 
and  0-5652,  mean  0*5636,  instead  of  0*5618  Ca  O,  C  O,;  also 0*6660 and  0*64^9  MgO, 
mean  0*6574,  instead  of  0*6546. 

94.   SXFASATION    or    lODIHE  FBOH    CHLOBINB    BT    PlSAlffS    MVTHOD    (tO  §   169, 

249). 

0*2388  grm.  iodide' of  potassium,  dissolved  in  water,  +i  c.  c.  of  solution  of  iodide 
of  starch,  required  14  c.  o.  of  decinormal  silver  solutions 0*2822  grm.  iodide  of 
potassium. 

0*3025  grm.  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  about  double  the  quantity  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  required  18*2  c.  c.  silver  solution  »  0*3021  K  I. 

0*2266  g^m.  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  about  100  times  as  much  chloride  of 
sodium,  required  13*7  c.  c.  silver  solution =0*2272  K  I. 

95.  Sepabation  of  Iodinb  fboh  Bbominb,  bt  Pibani*8  Mkthod  (to  §  169, 
267). 

0*8198  grm.  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  double  the  quantity  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  required  19*2  c.  o.  of  decinormal  silver  solution  =  0*8187  K  I. 

96.  Sensibilitt  of  yabious  Metallic  Solutions  to  Sulfhubetted  Htdboobh 
(to  §  208,  8). 

Five  portions,  of  500  c.  o.  each,  were  taken,  of  a  highly  dilute  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  containing  0*008  H  S  in  1000  parts. 

There  was  added — 

to  a,  Cu  CI,  which  gave  a  blackish  coloration. 

to  &,  As  Ogdissolv^  in  H  CI,  which  produced  a  precipitate  only  after  12  hours ;  the 
fluid  had  not  quite  cleared  at  the  time. 

to  e,  Cd  CI,  which  gave  a  beautiful  flocculent  precipitate  after  1  hour. 

to  d,  Ag  O,  N  0«.  The  fluid  appeared  bUckish  ;  it  required  12  hours  for  the  pre- 
cipitate to  subside  completely. 

to  e,  Hg  Cy.  The  fluid  appeared  bhbckish  ;  it  required  12  hours  for  the  precipitate 
to  subside. 
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97.  Determination  of  Svlphubettsd  Htdbooin  bt  Solution  of  CABMixrv 
(to  §  208,  8). 

280*3  grm.  of  the  same  Bulpburetted  hydrogen  water  which  had  served  for  the 
experiments  No.  91,  and  contained  in  100  grno.  0*02215  H  S,  were  mixed  with  solu- 
tion of  cadmium  in  excess,  filtered  after  24  hours,  and  the  precipitate  washed,  dned  at 
100°,  and  weighed.  Result,  0*2895.  If  the  precipitate  had  consisted  of  puresmphida 
of  cadmium,  it  would  have  given,  by  calculation,  0'0247  per  cent.  H  8,  consequently 
too  much.  A  portion  of  it  was  therefore  deflagrated  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
nitrate  of  potassa,  and  the  residue  tested  for  chlorine.  Distinct  reaction  was 
observed. 

98.  Detbbmination  of  Oabbonio  Acid  in  Seltzeb  Wateb  (to  §  209,  6). 

The  total  carbonic  acid  in  the  mineral  water  of  Lower  Selters  was  determined  exactly 
as  described.     The  following  were  the  results  : — 

1.  Waltrfrom.  ike  top  of  the  shaft  (collected  with  a  plunging  siphon  and  transferred 
io  bottles  provided  with  hydrate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium). 

221  -331  water  yielded  0*7640  G  Op  =  3 '45184  per  thouBand. 
221*246    „  „       0-7664    „     =8-45949  „ 

2.  Water  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  (collected  with  the  apparatus  figured  p.  549). 

250*398  water  yielded  0*8654  G  O„  =  3-45609  per  thousand. 
280044    „  „       0-7952    „     =8-46673  „         /^: 

99.  Chlobimetbioal  Expebiments  (to  §  225,  et  seq.) 

10  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime  were  rubbed  up  with  water  to  opelKre,  with  which  the 
following  experiments  were  made  : — 

a.  Assay  by  Gat-Lu88AC*8  method  (§  226)  ;  obtained  23*42 — %Z:S2  per  cent. 
h.  By  P£N0T*S  method  (§  227)  ;  obtained  23*5  and  23*5  per  cent 

c.  By  means  of  iron  (§  228,  modification  1)  ;  obtained  23*6  per  cent. 

d.  By  Bunben's  method  (p.  613,  D) ;  results,  23*6 — ^23*6  per  cent. 

100.  Dbtino  of  Manoanesb  (to  §  229,  I.) 

Four  small  pans,  containing  each  8  grm.  of  manganese  of  53  per  cent.,  were  first 
heated  in  the  water-bath.  After  3  hours,  I.  had  lost  0*145  ;  after  6  hours,  II.  0*15  ; 
after  9  hours,  III.  0*15  ;  after  12  hours,  IV^.  0*15  grm.  I.  and  II.  having  been  left 
standing,  looeely  covered,  in  the  room  fcN:  12  hours,  II.  was  found  to  weigh  exacUy 
as  much  as  at  first ;  I.  wanted  only  0-01  grm.  of  the  original  weight. 

The  four  pans  were  now  heated  for  two  hours  to  120°.  After  cooling,  they  were 
found  to  have  lost  each  0*180  of  the  original  weight.  I.  and*  II.  having  been  left 
standing,  loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for  60  hours,  were  found  to  have  again 
acquired  their  original  weight  by  attracting  moisture.  III.  and  IV.  were  heated  for 
2  hours  to  150**.  The  loss  of  weight  in  both  cases  was  0*215  grm.  Having  been  \e^ 
standing,  loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for  72  hours,  both  were  found  to  weigh  0*05  less 
than  at  first.  Assuming  the  hygroscopic  moisture  expelled  to  be  re-absorbed  by  stand- 
ing  in  the  air,  this  shows  that  at  150°  a  little  chemically  combined  water  escapes  alung 
with  the  moisture^  and  acoordinglv  that  the  temperature  must  not  exceed  120\ 

My  experiments  will  be  found  described  in  detail  in  Dinglsb*s  polyt.  Joum.,  135^ 
277  et  seq. 

101.  Detebmination  of  Silyeb  in  Abgentifebous  Leas  (to  p.  651). 

a.  10  grm.  sulphide  of  lead  and  0*3  grm.  sulphide  of  silver  were  treated  as  directed 
p.  649,  1,  and  the  silver  in  the  button  determined  after  p.  650,  1.  Obtained  8*093 
button,  and  from  this,  0*3458  grm.  chloride  of  silver,  instead  of  0*347  grm. 

&.  5  grm.  sulphide  of  lead  and  0*05  grm.  sulphide  of  silver  gave  4*025  grm.  buttoo, 
and  0*0562  grm.  chloride  of  silver,  instead  of  0*0578  grm. 

€,  10  grm.  sulphide  of  lead  and  0  *01  grm.  sulphide  of  silver  gave  7*7884  grm.  batUm, 
and  0*0106  grm.  chloride  of  silver  instead  of  0*0115  grm. 
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TABLES  FOR  THE  CALCULATION  OF  ANALYSES. 


TABLE  L 


EQUIVALENTS   OF   THE   ELEMENTS  CONSIDERED   IN  THE  PRESENT   WORK.* 


Aluminium 

Al 

13-76 

(Dumas) 

Antimonj 

8b 

12200 

(Dumas) 

Arsenio 

As 

75  00 

(Pelouzb,  Berzelius) 

Barium 

Ba 

68*50 

(Dumas) 

Bismuth 

Bi 

20800t  (Schneider) 

Boron 

B 

1100 

(Berzelius) 

Bromine 

Br 

8000 

(Marignac) 

Cadmium 

Cd 

5600 

(C.  V.  Hauer) 

Cffisium 

Cs 

13300 

(Johnson  and  Allen,  Bunsbn) 

Calcium 

Ca 

20-00 

(Dumas,  Ebdmann  and  Marchand) 

Carbon 

C 

600 

(Dumas,  Erdmann  and  Marchand) 

Chlorine 

CI 

35-46 

(Makignac,  Stas) 

Chromium 

Cr 

26-24 

(Berlin,  P6ugot) 

Cobalt 

Co 

29-50} 

(RoTHOPP,  Dumas) 

Copper 

Cu 

31-70- 

(Erdmann  and  Marchand) 

Fluorine 

FT 

1900 

(Louyet) 

Gold 

An 

19600 

(Comp.  Streceeh,  loc.  cit.) 

Hydrogen 

H 

100 

(Dumas) 

Iodine 

I 

12700 

(Marignac,  Dumas) 

Iron 

Fe 

2800 

(Erdmann  and  Marchand) 

Lead 

Pb 

103-50 

(Berzelius,  Dumas) 

Lithium 

Li 

7-00 

(C.  DiEHL,  Troost) 

Magnesium 

Mg 

12-00 

(Marchand  and  Scheerer) 

Manganese 

Mn 

27-50 

(v.  Hauer,  Dumas). 

Mercury 

Hg 

100-00 

(Erdmann  and  Marchand) 

Molybdenum 

Mo 

46-005  (Rf-rltn) 

Nickel 

Ni 

29-5011  (RoTHOFP,  Makignac,  Dumas) 

Nitrogen 

N 

1400 

(Marignac) 

Oxygen 

0 

800 

Palladium 

Pd 

6300 

(Berzelius,  comp.  Streckeb.  loc.  cii 

'     ^ 


•  It  has  been  neoessary  to  alter  the  namben  in  some  cases  where  no  new  special  experiments 
have  been  made.  This  arose  ftom  the  fact  that  the  numbers  in  question  were  dedaoed  from 
other  equivalents  which  have  siuce  been  corrected.  Those  who  are  curious  In  the  matter  of 
equivalents  should  r«fer  to  Hanclwdrterbuch  der  reinen  und  angewandten  Chemie,  %  Aufl.  Bd. 
II.  46S,  article  Atomgewichte,  by  A.  Strecker.  With  respeot  to  the  equivalents  that  have 
recently  been  redetermined  comp.  Zeitsohrift  f.  Anal.  Chem. 

t  Dumas  makes  it  210'00.       t  W.  J.  Bu^sell  found  39 '87.  (Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  (2).  L  51.) 
§  Dumas  makes  it  48*00.  |  W.  J.  Bussell  found  29*87  (loc.  dt). 
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Phosphorus 

P 

Platinum 

Pt 

Potassium 

K 

Rubidium 

Rb 

Selenium 

Se 

Silicon 

Si 

Silver 

Ag 

Sodium 

Na 

Strontium 

Sr 

Sulphur 

S 

Thallium 

Tl 

Tin 

Sn 

Titanium 

Ti 

Uranium 

Ur 

Zinc 

Zn 

TABLIS  I. 

3100  (Schbottek) 

98*94  (Andrews) 

3911  (Mabignac,  Stas) 

85*40  (BuNSEN,  Piccabd) 

39*5*  i  (Berzeuus,  Sicc,  Ekdicakv  &  Mar- 
(     CHANB — mean) 

14-OOt  (Dumab) 
107-97    (Mamonac) 

2300    (Pelouzs,  Stab) 

43*75    (DxTHAs) 

1600    (Ebdmann  &  Ma&chand) 
20300J  (Cbxx)KE8) 

59-00§  (Dumas) 

25-00    (Pierbe) 

59-4011  (Ebelmen) 

32-53    (A2EL  £bdiiann) 


*  Donuu  found  39-75.  t  SUicic  Aoid=Si  Os.  X  After  Lamj  204*00. 

ft  After  Mulder  58*00.  |  ComiK  p.  141,  note  f. 
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COMPOSITION  OF   TH£   BASES  AND   (. 


Gboxtp  I. 


CaBsia 


Bubidia 


Potassa 


Soda 


Lithia 


Oxide  of  Ammoniam 


Grottp  n. 


Baryta 


Strontia 


Lime 


a.  BASsa. 


Cs  .    . 
0    . 

1 

•          ^ 

1 

CsO    . 

Rb.    . 
0    .    , 

1          < 

1          < 
>          1 

1 

RbO  . 

K    .    . 
0    . 

• 

t         • 

>         1 

• 

KO 

Na. 
0    . 

■ 

* 
• 

• 

• 
• 

NaO  . 

Li 
0    .    . 

1          i 

• 
• 

• 

• 

LiO    . 

NH,  . 
0    . 

1 

>          < 

1          1 

» 

NH,0     , 

Ba  .    . 
0    .    .    . 

> 
> 

BaO    .    , 

8r  .    .    , 
0    .    .    . 

SrO    . 
Ca  . 

1         < 

O    .    . 

CaO   . 
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Magnesia 


Mg 
O 


1200 
8  00 


60-03 
3997 


MgO  . 

.    20-00    . 

.  100-00 

QaoTjp  m. 

Alamina 

Al,      . 
0,  .    . 

.    27-50    . 
.    2400    . 

.  53-40 
.    46-60 

AljOa  . 

.    51-50    . 

.  100-00 

Sesquioxide  of  Chromium 

Crj       . 
0,  .     . 

.    52-48     . 
.    2400    . 

.  68-62 
.    31-38 

Crp,  . 

•    76-48     . 

.  10000 

Geoup  IV. 

Oxide  of  Zinc 

Zn       . 
0    .    . 

.    32-53    . 

.      8  00     . 

.  80-26 
.    19-74 

ZnO   . 

.    40-53    . 

.  100-00 

Protoxide  of  Manganese 

Mn     . 
0    .    . 

.    27-50    . 
.      8-00    . 

.  77-46 
.    22-54 

MnO  . 

.    35-50    . 

.  10000 

Sesquioxide  of  Manganese 

Mn,     . 
O3  .    . 

.     55-00    . 
.    24-00    . 

.  69-62 
.    30-38 

Mn^Oj 


79-00 


.  10000 


Protoxide  of  Nickel 


Protoxide  of  Cobalt 


Sesquioxide  of  Cobalt 


Protoxide  of  Iron 


Sesqtdoxide  of  Iron 


Ni  . 
0    . 

.     .    29-50    . 
.    .      8-00    . 

.  78-67 
.    21-33 

NiO 

.    .    37-50    . 

.  100-00 

Co  . 
0    . 

.     .    29-50    . 
.     .      800    . 

.  78-67 
.    21-33 

CoO 

.    .    37-50    . 

.  10000 

Coj 
O3  . 

.     .    59-00    . 
.     .    24-00    . 

.  71-08 
.    28-92 

CojOj , 

.     .    8300     . 

.  100-00 

Ee  . 
0    .    , 

.     .    28-00    . 
.      800     . 

.  77-78 
.    22-22 

TeO    , 

,    .    36-00    . 

.  100-00 

Fej     . 
0,  .    . 

»    .     56-00    . 
.    2400    . 

.  70-00 
.    30-00 

Fe,0,  , 

.    .    80-00    . 

.  100-00 
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Gaoup  V. 
Oxide  of  Silver 


Oxide  of  Lead 


Suboxide  of  Mercury 


Oxide  of  Mercury 


Suboxide  of  Copper 


Oxide  of  Copper 


Teroxide  of  Bismuth 


Oxide  of  Cadmium 


0    . 

.    .  107-97    . 
.    .      8-00    . 

.    9310 
6-90 

Ago  . 

.  115-97    . 

.  10000 

Pb. 
0    . 

.    .  103-50    . 
.     .      8-00    . 

.    92-83 
.      7*17 

PbO  . 

.     .  11] -60    . 

.  100-00 

Hg,    . 
0    .    . 

.    .  20000    . 
.      800    . 

.    96-15 
3-85 

Hg,0. 

.    .  20800    . 

.  100-00 

0    .    . 

.    .  100-00    . 
.     .      800    .    . 

.    92-59 
7-41 

HgO 

.    .  108-00    . 

.  100-00 

Cu- 
0    . 

.    .    63-40    .    , 
.    .      800    .    . 

.    88-80 
.    11-20 

CujO  . 

.    71-40    .    . 

10000 

Cu.    . 
0    .    . 

.    31-70    .    . 
.      8-00    .    . 

79-85 
20-15 

CuO   , 

.    .    39-70    .    . 

100  00 

Bi  .    , 
0.  .    . 

.    .  208-00    . 
.     .    24-00    .    . 

.    89  66 
10-34 

BiO, 

.    .  23^-00    . 

.  10000 

Cd.    , 
0    .    . 

.    .    56-00    .    , 
.    .      800    .     . 

.    87-50 
12-50 

CdO 

.     .    64-00    . 

.  100-00 

Group  VI. 
Teroxide  of  Gold 


Binoxide  of  Platinum 


Teroxide  of  Antimony 


An 
0,  .    . 

.  196-00    . 
.    24-00    . 

.  8909 
.    10-91 

AuOa  . 

.  22000    . 

.  100-00 

Pt       . 
Oj  .     . 

• 

.    98-94    . 
.    1600    . 

.  86-08 
.    13  92 

PtO,  . 

.  114-94    . 

.  100  00 

Sb  .    . 
0,  .    . 

.  12200    . 
.    24-00    . 

.  83-56 
.    16-44 

SbO,  . 

.  14600    . 

.  10000 
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Protoxide  of  Tin 


Sn  . 
O    . 


5900 
800 


88-06 
11*94 


SnO    . 

• 

67-00    . 

.  100-00 

Binoxide  of  Tin 

Sn  .    . 

• 
• 

59-00  . 
1600    . 

.  78-67 
.    21-33 

SnOa  . 

• 

7600    . 

.  100  00 

AraenionB  acid 

As  .  . 
0,  .    . 

• 
• 

7500  . 
2400    . 

.  75-76 
.    24-24 

AsO,  . 

• 

9900    . 

.  10000 

Arsenic  add 

As .  . 
0..    . 

• 
■ 

75-00  . 
4000    . 

.  65-22 
.    3478 

AflO^  •    .  11500    .    .  10000 


b.  ACIIM. 


Chromic  acid 


Snlphoric  add 


Phosphoric  acid 


Boradcadd 


Oxalic  add 


Carbonic  add 


Silicic  acid 


Cr.    . 
0.. 

.    .    26-24    . 
.    .    24-00    . 

.    53-23 
.    .    47-77 

CrO,  , 

.    60-24    . 

.  10000 

S    .    . 
0,.    . 

.    1600    . 
.    2400    . 

,    .    4000 
.    60  00 

SOj    . 

.    4000    , 

.  10000 

p  .  , 

0..    , 

.    .    3100    . 
.    .    4000    . 

.    .    43-66 
.    6634 

PO,    . 

.    .    71-00    , 

.    .  100-00 

B    . 
O3. 

.    .    1100    . 
.    .    24-00    , 

.    .    31-43 
.    .    68-57 

BO,   , 

.    .    3600    . 

.  10000 

a. 
0, .  . 

.    .    2400    , 
.    4800    . 

.    33-33 
.    66-67 

c.o. 

.    .    7200    . 

.    .  10000 

c  .  , 
0, .  , 

.    .      600    . 

.    16  00    . 

.    27-27 
.    72-73 

CO,   . 

.    .    2200    . 

.    .  100-00 

Si  .    . 
0,  .    , 

,    .    1400    , 
.    .    1600    . 

.    .    46-67 
.    63-33 

SiO,  . 

.    .    3000    . 

.  10000 

TABLE  II. 

Nitric  acid 

N  .    . 

.  1400  . 
.    4000    . 

.  25-93 
.    74-07 

NO.  . 

.    5400     . 

.  10000 

Chloric  acid 

CI  .    . 
0,  .    . 

.  35-46  . 
.    40-00    . 

.  46-99 
.    53-01 
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TABLE  III. 


REDUCTION   OF   COMPOUNDS    FOITND   TO   CONSTITUENTS    SOUGHT   BY   SIMPLE 

MULTIPLICATION   OR   DIVISION. 

Thin  Table  contains  only  aomeof  the  more  frequently  occurring  com- 
pounds ;  the  foriiiuloj  precoded  by  I  give  absolutely  accurate  results.  The 
Table  may  aluo  be  extended  to  other  compounds,  by  proceeding  according 
to  the  instructions  given  in  §  199. 


FOR  INORGANIC  ANALYSIS. 

CARBONIC  ACID. 

!  Carbonate  of  lime  x  0'44=Carboiiio  acid. 

CHLORINE. 

Chloride  of  silver  x  0'24724=Clilorine. 

COPPER. 

Oxide  of  copper  xO-79849=Copper. 

IRON. 

!  Seaquioxide  of  iron  x  07=2  Iron. 

!  Sesquioxide  of  iron  x  0*9=2  Protoxide  of  iron. 

LEAD. 

Oxide  of  loadxO«9283=Lead. 

MAGNESIA. 

Fyrophospbate  of  magnesia X 036036=2  Magnesia. 

MANGANESE. 

Protosesquioxide  of  manganese  x  0*72052=3  Monganese. 

Frotoaesquioxide  of  manganese  x  0*93013=3  Protoxide  of  manganese.  I 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

Pvropbosphate  of  magnesia  X  0*6396=Phosphoric  acid. 
PtoM>lmte  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  (2  Ur,  0„  POJ  x  0*1991 =Phospboric 
aoid. 

POTASSA. 

Chloride  of  potassium  x  0*52415 =Pota88iam. 
Sulphate  of  notassa  x  0*5  (0S=:  Fotassa. 
Potaasio-bichloride  of  platinum  x  0*30507 \ 

or 
PotassiO'biohloride  of  platinum 

3*278 


'  =Chloride  of  potassium. 
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I 


Poiassio-bichloride  of  platinam  x  0*19272  \ 

Potasaio-bichloride  of  platinnm  r=Potassa. 

6188  ^ 

SODA. 

Chloride  of  sodiam  xO'5302=Soda. 
Sulphate  of  sodaxO-43658=Soda. 

SULPHrB. 

Sulphate  of  baryta  xO-13734=Sulphur. 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 

Sulphate  of  baryta  xO' 34335 =Sulphuric  acid. 

FOR  ORGANIC  ANALYSTS. 

CARBON. 

Carbonic  acid  x  0-2727\ 

or 
Carbonic  acid 

3-666  )-=Carbon. 

or 
Carbonic  acid  x  3 

ii 

HTDROGEN. 

Water  xO-lllll 
or 

Water 


■  =Hydrogen. 


NITROGEN. 


Ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum  x  0'06269=Nitrogen. 
Platinum  x  01415=Nitrogen. 


II.  3d 
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TABLE   IV. 


TABLE 

Shondng  the  Amonnt  of  the 

Number  of  the 


Element*. 

Found. 

Sought. 

1 

Alumiuium 

AJumina 

ALO, 

Chloride  of  ammonium 

Aluminium 
Al,  ^ 

05339S 

(Ammonium) 

Ammonia 

0-31804 

^                                   w 

N  H^  CI 
Ammonio-bichlonde  of  platinum 

NH, 

Oxide  of  ammonium 

0-11644 

NH.Cl,PtCl, 
Ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum 

NH^O 

Ammonia 

007614 

N  H,  CI,  Pt  CI, 

NH, 

Antimony 

Terozide  of  antimony 

Sb  0. 

Tersulphide  of  antimony 

Antimony 
Sb 

0-83562 

Antimony 

0-71765 

SbS, 

Sb 

Tersulphide  of  antimony 

Teroxide  of  antimony 

0-85882 

SbS, 

SbO, 

Antimonious  acid 

Teroxide  of  antimony 

0-94805 

SbO^ 

SbO, 

Arsenic 

Arsenious  acid 

Arsenic 

0-75.758 

As  0, 

As 

•« 

Arsenic  acid 

Arsenic 

0-65217 

As  Og 

As 

Arsenic  acid 

Arsenious  acid 

0-86087 

AsO. 
Tersulphide  of  arsenic 

As  0, 

Arsenious  acid 

0-804S8 

AsS, 

As  0, 

Tersulphide  of  arsenic 

Arsenic  acid 

0-93496 

AsS, 

A*  0, 

Ar^eniate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 

Arsenic  acid 

0-60526 

2MgO,NH,0,As05-haq(U 

Arspniate  of  ammonia  and  magneMa 

AsO, 

Arsenious  acid 

0-52105 

2MgO,NH,0,AsO,-haq 

AsO, 

^ 

Barium 

Baryta 
BaO 

Baritim 
Ba 

0-89542 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

Baryta 

0-65665 

Ba  0,  S  O3 

BaO 

Carbonate  of  baryta 

Baryta 

0-77665 

BaO,  CO, 

Silico-fluoride  of  oarium 

BaO 

Barvta 

0-54839 

Ba  Fl,  Si  Flj 

BaO 

Bismuth 

Teroxide  of  bismuth 
BiO, 

Bismuth 
Bi 

0-S9655 

Boron 

Boracic  acid 
BO, 

Boron 
B 

0-31429 

Bromine 

Bromide  of  silver 

AgBr 
Oxide  of  cadmium 

Bromine 
Br 

0-42560 

Cadmium 

Cadmium 

0  87500 

CdO 

Cd 

Calcium 

Lime 
CaO 

Calcium 
Ca 

0-71429 

Sulphate  of  lime 
CaO,  SO, 

Lime 

0-41176 

CaO 
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IV. 

Constituent  sought  for  every 
Compound  found. 


2 

S 

106796 

1-60194 

0-63608 

0-95413 

0-23288 

0-34932 

0-15228 

0-22842 

1-67123 

2-50685 

1-43529 

2-15294 

1-71765 

2-57647 

1-89610 

2-84416 

1-51516 

2-27274 

1-30435 

1-95652 

1-72174 

2-58261 

1 

1-60975 

2-41463 

1-86992 

2-80488 

1-21053 

1-81579 

104210 

1-56316 

1-79085 

2-68627 

1-31330 

1-96996 

1-55330 

2-32995 

1-09677 

1-64516 

1-79310 

2-68965 

0-62857 

0-94286 

0-85120 

1-27680 

1-75000 

2-62500 

1-42857 

2-14286 

0-82353 

1-23529 

2-13592 
J-27217 
0-46576 
0-30456 
3-34247 
2-87059 
3-43530 
3-79221 
3-03032 
2-60870 
3-44348 
3-21951 
3-73984 
2-42105 
2-08421 
3-58170 
2-62661 
3-10660 
2-19356 
3-58620 
1-25714 
1-70240 
3-50000 
2-85714 
1-64706 


2-66990 
1-59021 
0-58220 
0-38070 
4-17808 
3-58834 
4-29412 
4-74026 
3-78790 

3-26087 

4-30435 

4*02439 

4-67480  - 

3-02631 

2-60526 

4-47712 

3-28326 

3-88325 

2-74194 

4-48275 

1-57143 

2-12800 

4-37600 

3-57143 

2-05882 


6 

• 

7 

8 

* 

9 

3-20389 

3-73787 

4-27185 

4-80583 

1-90825 

2-22629 

2-54433 

2-86237 

0-69864 

0-81608 

0-93152 

1-04796 

0-45684 

0-53299 

0-60913 

0-68527 

5-01370 

5-84932 

6-68194 

7-62055 

4-30588 

5-02353 

5-74118 

6-45882 

5-15294 

6-01177 

6-87059 

7-72942 

5-68831 

6-63636 

7-58442 

8-53247 

4-54548 

5-30306 

606064 

6-81822 

3-91304 

4-56522 

6-21739 

5-86967 

516521 

6-02608 

6-88695 

7-74782 

4-82927 

6*63415 

6-43902 

7-24390 

5-60975 

6-54471 

7-47967 

8-41463 

3-63158 

4-23684 

4-84210 

5-44737 

3-12631 

3-64736 

4-16842 

4-68947 

5-37255 

6-26797 

7-16340 

8-06882 

3-93991 

459656. 

5-25322 

5-90987 

4-65990 

5-43655 

6-21320 

6-98985 

3-29032 

3-83871 

4-38710 

4-93648 

5-37930 

6-27586 

7-17240 

8-06896 

1-88572 

2-20000 

2-51429 

2-82867 

2-55360 

2-97920 

3-40480 

3-83040 

5-25000 

6-12500 

7-00000 

7-87600 

4-28571 

5-00000 

5-71429 

6-42857 

2-47059 

2-88236 

3*29412 

3-70588 

8d2 
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Eleraentfl. 

Found. 

Sought 

1 

Calcium 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Lime  . 

0-56()50 

Ca  0.  C  0, 

CaO' 

Carbon 

Carbonic  acid 

Carbon 

0-27273 

COj 

C 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonic  acid 

0-44000 

•CaO,CO- 

Chloride  of  suver 

CO^ 

Chlorine 

Chlorine 

0-24724 

AgCl 

CI 

Chloride  of  silver 

Hydrochloric  acid 

0-25421 

AgCl 

HCl 

Chromium 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium 

Chromium 

0-68619 

Cr,0, 

Cf. 

■ 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium 

Chromic  acid 

1-31381 

CrjOj 

2Cr08 

Cbromate  of  lead 

Chromic  acid 

0-31062 

PbO.CrO, 

CrO. 
Protoxide  ot  cobalt 

Cobalt 

Cobalt 

1-27119 

Co 

CoO 

Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt 

Protoxide  of  cobalt 

0-48387 

CoO,Sa 
Nitrite   of  sesquioxiae  of  cobalt 

CoO 

Protoxide  of  cobalt 

017348 

and  potassa 

SCoO 

CooOs,3KO,5N08-h2HO 

Nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of   cobalt 

Cobalt 

013648 

and  potassa 

2  Co 

Co„033KO,5N03+2HO 

Sulphate  of    cobalt + sulphate   of 

Protoxide  of  cobalt 

018015 

potassa 

2  CoO 

2(CoO,SO,)-f3(KO,SOs) 

Sulphate  of   cobalt + sulphate  of 

Cobalt 

014171 

notassa 
2(CoO,SO,)-f3(KO,SO,) 

2Co 

Copper 

Oxide  of  copper 
Cu  0 

Copper 

0-79849 

Subsulphide  of  copper 
Cu,  S 

Copper 
Cu, 

0-79849 

Fluorine 

Fluoride  of  calcium 

Fluorine 

0-48718 

CaFl 

Fl 

Fluoride  of  silicon 

Fluorine 

0-73077 

SiFl, 

Fl, 

Hydrogen 

Water 

Hydrogen 

011111 

HO 

H 

Iodine 

Iodide  of  silver 

Iodine 

0-64049 

Agl 

I 

1 

Protiodide  of  palladium 

Pdl 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Iodine 

I 
Iron 

0-70556  j 

Iron 

0-70000 

Fe^O,     , 

Fe, 

• 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Protoxide  of  iron 

0-90000 

Fe,0, 
Sulphide  of  iron 

2reO 

Iron 

0-63636 

FeS 

Fe 

Lead 

Oxide  of  lead 
PbO 

Lead 
Pb 

0-92825 
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{continued). 


1-12000 
0-54£46 
0-8^000 
0*49448 
0-50842 
1-37B38 
2-62762 


2-54237 
0-96774 
0-34696 


0-27295 

0-36029 

0-28343 

1-59698 
1-59698 
0-97436 
1-46154 
0*22222 
108099 
1-41111 
1-40000 
1-80000 
127273 
1-85650 


8 


1-68000 
0-81818 
1-32000 
0-74172 
0-76263 
2-05858 


3-94142 


0-62124   0-93187 


3-81356 
1-45161 


0-52044 


0-40943 


0-54044 


0-42514 

2-39547 
2-39547 
1-46154 
2-19231 
0-33333 
1-62148 
211667 
2-10000 
2-70000 
1-90909 
2-78475 


I 


2-24000 
1-09091 
1-76000 
0-98896 
1-01684 
2-74477 
5-25523 
1-24249 
6-08474 
1-93548 
0-69392 


0-54591 

0-72058 

0-56686 

319396 
3-19396 
1-94872 
2-92308 
0-44444 
2-16198 
2-82222 
2-80000 
3-60000 
2-54546 
3-71300 


2-80000 
1-36364 
2-20000 
1-23620 
1-27105 
3-43090 
6-56904 
1-55311 
6-35593 
2-41935 
0-86739 


0-68238 

0-90073 

0-70857 

3-99244 
3-99214 
2-43590 
3-65385 
0-55555 
2-70247 
3-52778 
3-50000 
4-50000 
3-18182 
4-64126 


6 


3-36000 
1-63636 
2-64000 
1-48344 
1-52526 
411715 
7-88285 
1-86373 
7-62712 
2-90323 
1-04087 


0-81886 
1-08088 


0-85029 

X^79093 
4-79093 
2-92307 
4-38461 
0-66667 
3-24297 
4-23334 
4-20000 
5-40000 
3-81818 
5-56951 


7 

8 

9 

3-92000 

4-48000 

6-04000 

1-90909 

2-18181 

2-45455 

3-08000 

3-52000 

3-96000 

1-73068 

1-97792 

2-22516 

1-77947 

2-03368 

2-28789 

4-80334 

5-48954 

6-17573 

9-19666 
2-17435 
8-89830 
3-38710 
1-21435 


0-95534 

1-26102 

0-99200 

5-58942 
5-58942 
3-41027 
5-11538 
0-77778 
378346 
4-93889 
4-90000 
6-30000 
4-45455 
6-49776 


10-51046 
2-48498 

1016949 
3-87097 
1-38783 


109182 

1-44117 
113372 

6-38791 
8-38791 
3-89743 
5-84615 
0-88889 
4-32396 
6-64445 
5-60000 
7-20000 
609091 
7-42601 


11-82427 
2-79560 

11-44067 
4-35484 
1-56131 


1-22829 

1-62131 

1-27643 

7-18640 
7-18640 
4-38461 
6-67692 
1-00000 
4-86446 
635000 
6-30000 
8-10000 
5-72728 
8-35426 


Nitrogen 


Sulphate  of  lead 

PbO.SO, 
Sulphate  of  lead 

PbO.SO, 
CHoride  o(  lead 

PbCl 
Chloride  of  lead 

PbCl 

Sulphide  of  lead 

PbS 

Carbonate  of  litliia 

LiO.CO, 

Sulubateof  lilliia 

LiO,SO, 

Basic  phosphate  of  litbia 

3LiO,  PO, 

Maeoesia 

MgO 

Sulphate  of  inaTnesia 

MgO,  SO, 

PjrophospQale  of  magnesia 

SMgO.PO, 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

MnO 

Protosesquioxide  of  manganese 

MnO+MD,0, 

Sesqaioikide  of  itianganese 

Mn,Oj 

Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese 

MnO,  SO, 

Sulphide  of  maugauese 


Sulphide  of 
MnS 
Mercury 

Mercury 

,Hg 

Subcliloride  of  mercury 

Hfr.ci 

Sulphide  of  mercury 

HgS 

Protoxide  of  nickel 

NiO 

imonio-bielilorido  of  platinum 

NH,Cl,PtCI, 

Platinum 

Pt 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

BaO,SO, 
Cyanide  of  silver 

AkC,N 
Cyanide  of  ailrer 
N 


Oxide  of  lead 
PbO 

Pb 

Oxide  of  lead 

PbO 


Litlda 

LiO 
Lithia 

LiO 

Lithia 

3  LiO 

Maguesimc 

Mg  ^ 


Mag 


MgO 


Manganese 

Mn 

Suboxide  of  mercnry 

Hg.O 

Oxide  of  mercury 

HgO 

Mercury 

H& 
Mercury 

NicLl 

Ni 

Nitrogen 

H 
Nitn^en 


0-78667 
0O6071 
0-14155 
0-46353  , 
0-lciilft  ( 
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(continued). 


( 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1-47195 

2-20792 

2-9^90 

3-67987 

4-41584 

5-15182 

5-88779 

6-62377 

1-36634 

2-04950 

2-73267 

3-41584 

409901 

4-78218 

5-46534 

6-14851 

1-66478 

2-40717 

3-20956 

401195 

4-81433 

5-61672 

6-41911 

7-22150 

1-48964 

2-23446 

2-97928 

372409 

4-46891 

• 
5-21373 

5-95855 

6-70337 

1-86611 

2-79916 

3-73222 

4-66527 

5-59832 

6-53138 

7:46443 

8-39749 

0-81081 

1-21622 

1-62162 

2-02703 

2-43243 

2-83784 

3-24324 

3-64865 

0*54545 

0-81818 

1-09091 

1-36364 

1-63636 

1-90909 

2-18182 

2-45454 

0-77586 

1-16379 

1-55172 

1-93966 

2-32759 

2-71552 

3-10345 

3-49138 

1-20061 

1-80091 

2-40121 

300151 

3-60182 

4-20212 

4-80242 

5-40273 

0-66700 

1-00051 

1-33401 

1-66751 

2-00101 

2-33451 

2-66802 

300162 

0-72072 

108108 

1-44144 

1-80180 

216216 

2-52252 

2-88288 

3-24324 

1-54930 

2-32394 

3-09859 

3-87324 

4-64789 

5-42254 

6-19718 

6-97183 

1-44105 

2-16157 

2-88210 

3-60262 

4-32314 

5-04367 

5-76419 

6-48472 

1-39241 

208861 

2-78481 

3-48102 

4-17722 

4-87342 

5-56962 

6-26583 

0-94040 

1-41060 

1-88080 

2-35099 

2-82119 

3-29139 

3-76159 

4-23i79 

1-63218 

2-44828 

3-26437 

4-08046 

4-89655 

5-71264 

6-52874 

7-34483 

1-26437 

1-89655 

2-62874 

3-16092 

3-79310 

4-42529 

6-05747 

5-68966 

2-08000 

3-12000 

4-16000 

5-20000 

6-24000 

7-28000 

8-32000 

9-36000 

2-16000 

3-24000 

4-32000 

5-40000 

6-48000 

7-56000 

8-64000 

9-72000 

1-69880 

2-54820 

•  3-39760 

4-24701 

5-09641 

5-94581 

6-79521 

7-64461 

1-72414 

2-58621 

3-44828 

4-31034 

5-17241 

6-03448 

6-89655 

7-75862 

1-57333 

2-36000 

3-14667 

3-93333 

4-72000 

5-50667 

6*29334 

7-08000 

012542 

0-18812 

0-25083 

0-31354 

0-37625 

0-43896 

0-50166 

0-56437 

0-28310 

0-42464 

0-56619 

0-70774 

0-84929 

0-99084 

1-13238 

1-27393 

0-92704 

1-39056 

1-85408 

2-31760 

2-78111 

3-24463 

3-70815 

4-17167 

038820 

0-58230 

0-77640 

0-97050 

1-16460 

1-35870 

1-55280 

1-74690 

0-40312 

1 

0-60468 

0-80624 

1-00780 

1-20936 

1-41092 

1-61248 

1-81404 
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Elements. 


Found. 


Oxygen 


Alumina 

AljO, 

Teroxide  of  antimony 

SbO, 

Arsenious  acid 

AsO, 

Arsenic  acid 

AsOj 

Baryta 

BaO 

Teroxide  of  bismuth 

BiO, 

Oxide  of  cadmium 

GaO 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium 

CrjO, 

Protoxide  of  cobalt 

GoO 

Oxide  of  copper 

CuO 
Protoxide  of  iron 

FeO 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Fe,0, 

Oxide  of  lead 

PbO 

Lime 

GaO 

Magnesia 

MgO 

Protoxide  or  manganese 

MnO 

Protosesquioxide  of  manganese 

Mn  O  +  Mdj  Oj 

Sesquioxide  of  manganese 

Mn,  0, 

Suboxide  of  mercury 

%,0 
Oxide  of  mercury 

HgO 

Protoxide  of  nickel. 

NiO 

Potassa 

KO 

Silicic  acid 

SiO, 

Oxide  of  silver 

AgO 

Soda 

•    NaO 

Strontia 

SrO 

Binoxide  of  tin 

SnO, 


Sought. 


Oxygen 

Oxygen 

^^» 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

0 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

0 
Oxygen 

0 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 


0-46B02 
0-16438 
0*24242 
0-34783 
0-10458 
0-10345 
0-12500 
0-31381 
0-21333 
0-20151 
0-22222 
0-30000 
0-07175 

0-28571 
0-39970 


0*22535 


0-27947 

0*30380 

0-03846 

0*07407 

0-21333 

0*16982 

0*53333 

0*06898 

0-25810 

0-15459 

0-21333 


(continued). 
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0-93204 

0-32877 

0-48484 

0-69565 

0-20915 

0-20690 

0-25000 

0-62762 

0-42667 

0-40302 

0-44444 

0-60000 

0-14350 

0-57143 

0-79939 

0-45070 

0-55895 

0-60759 

e-07692 

0-14815 

0-42667 

0-33964 

106667 
01J796 
0-51621 
0-30918 
0-42667 


3 


1-39806 

0-49315 

0-72726 

1-04348 

0-31373 

0-31036 

0-37500 

0-94143 

0-64000 

0-60453 

0-66667 

0-90000 

0-21525 

0-85714 

119909 

0-67606 

0-83843 

0-91139 

0-11539 


0-64000 

0-50946 

1-6O0OO 

0-20694 

0-77431 

0-46377 

0-64000 


1-86408 

0-65764 

0-96968 

1-39130 

0-41830 

0-41380 

0-50000 

1-25624 

0-85333 

0-80604 

0-88889 

1-20000 

0-28700 

1-14286 

1-59879 

0-90141 

1-11790 

1-21519 

0-15385 


0-22222   0-29630 


0-85333 
0-67928 
213333 
0-27592 
1-03242 
0-61836 
0*85333 


6 


233010   2-79611 


0-82192 
1-21210 
1-73913 
0-52288 
0;51725 
0-62500 
1-56905 
1-06667 
1-00756 
1-11111 
1-50000 
0-35874 
1-42867 
1-99849 
112676 
1-39738 


0-19231 

0-37037 

1-06667 

0-84910 

2-66667 

0-34490 

1-29052 

0-77295 

106667 


0-98630 
1-45462 
2-08696 
0-62745 
0-62070 
0-75000 
1-88286 
1-28000 
1-20907 
1-33333 
1-80000 
0-43049 
1-71429 
2-39818 
1-35211 
1-67686 


1-51899   1-82278 


0-23077 
0-44444 
1-28000 
1-01892 
3-20000 
0-41388 
1-54863 
0-92753 
1-28000 


ElemeDts. 

FqudJ. 

SoughL 

X 

Oijgen 

Water 

HO 

Oxide  of  zinc 

ZuO 

Oxygen 

0-S88S9 

019740 

Fbospborus 

Pljos^ofic  acid 

PhMpborua 

0-43668 

SnSgO.PO. 

Phosphoric  acid 

q"63964 

PboBphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 

Phosphoric  add 

047020 

Fe.O,:pO, 

FhospLate  of  silver 

PO, 

PLosphorie  acid  ^ 

0-16949 

3AgO,PO, 

PO, 

Pbospbateofsesquioxide  of  uranium 

Phosphorio  aciil 

0-19910 

aur,  0,.P0. 

POj 

■ 

Phosphoric  acid 

0-83437 

SAgO.PO. 

Fot.sssa 

PO, 

PoUssium 

Potassium 

0-83018 

KO* 

K 

Sulphate  of  potasM 
K  0,  8  0, 

Potassa 

O-540S0 

KO 

Nitrate  of  potassa 
X  0.  NO, 

Potasw 

0-46590 

KO 

1 

Chloride  of  potasaiiun 

Kdi 

Potaxsium 
E 

0-52445 

Kdi 

Potussa 

0-63173 

KO 

Potassio-bichloride  of  platinum 

Potassa 

0-19278 

K  CI,  Pt  CL 
Potassio-bicliloride  of  platinum 

KO 

Chloride  of  potassium 
KCfi 

0-30507 

KCl,PtCI, 
Silicic  acid 

Silicon 

Silicon 

0-46667 

SiO, 

Si 

1 

Silver 

Chloride  of  silyer 

SUver 

0-75376 

AgCl 

Chloride  of  silver 

Oiide  of  silver 

0-8085* 

Sodium 

'      AgCl 

Soda 
NaO 

AgO 

Solium 

Na 

0-74190 

Sulphate  of  soda 
NaO,  SO, 

Soda 

0-43658 

NaO 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Soda 

0-36465 

NaO,  NO, 

NaO 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Soda 

0-53022 

NaCl 

NaO 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Sodium 

039337 

1 

NaOl 

Ha 

1 

Carbonate  of  sofIa 

Soda 

0-5S487 

NaO,  CO, 

NaO 

Strontium 

Strontia 

Strontium 

0-84541 

TABLE  IV. 
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{conttnuedy 


2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1-77778 

2-66667 

3-55556 

4-44445 

5-33333 

6-22222 

711111 

800000 

• 

0-39480 

0-59220 

0-78960 

0-98700 

1-18440 

1-38180 

1-57920 

1-77660 

0-87324 

1-30986 

1-74648 

2-18309 

2-61971 

305633 

3-49295 

3-92957 

1-27928 

1-91892 

2-55856 

3-19820 

3-83784 

4-47748 

5-11712 

5-75676 

0-94040 

1-41060 

1-88080 

2-35099 

2-82119 

3-29139 

3-76159 

4-23179 

0-33898 

0-60847 

0-67796 

0-84745 

10]  694 

1-18643 

1-35592 

152541 

0-39821 

0-59731 

0-79641 

0-99551 

1-19462 

1-39372 

•  1-59282 

1-79192 

0-46874 

0-70311 

0-93748 

1-17185 

1-40622 

1-64059 

1-87496 

2-10933 

1-66036 

2-49054 

3'32072 

4-15090 

4-98108 

5-81126 

6-64144 

7-47162 

108161 

1-62241 

3-16321 

270402 

3-24482 

3-78563 

4-32643 

4-86723 

0-93179 

1-39769 

1-86359 

2-32949 

2-79539 

3-26129 

3-72719 

4-19309 

1-04890 

1-57335 

2-09780 

2-62225 

3-14669 

3-67114 

4-19559 

4-72004 

;  l-263i6 

1-89519 

2-52692 

3-15865 

3-79037 

4-42210 

5-05383 

5-68556 

1  0-38545 

0-57817 

0-77090 

0-96362 

1-15634 

1-34907 

1-54179 

1-73452 

0-61015 

0-91522 

1-22030 

1-52537 

1-83044 

213552 

2-44059. 

2-74567 

0-93333 

1-40001 

1-86667 

2-33333 

2-80000 

3-26667 

3-73333 

4-20000 

1-50552 

2-25828 

3-01104 

3-76380 

4-51656 

5-26932 

6-02208 

6-77484 

1-61708 

2-42562 

3-23416 

404270 

4-85124 

5-66978 

6-46832 

7-27686  • 

1-48379 

2-22569 

2-96758 

3-70948 

4-45137 

5-19327 

5-93516 

6-67706 

0-87316 

1-30975 

1-74633 

2-18291 

2-61949 

305607 

3-49265 

3-92924 

0-72930 

1-09395 

1-45860 

1-82325 

2-18789 

2-55254 

2-91719 

3-28184 

1-06043 

1-59065 

2-12086 

2-65108 

318130 

3-71151 

4-24173 

4-77194 

i  0-78673 

118009 

1-57346 

1-96683 

2-36019 

2-75356 

3-14692 

3-64029 

1-16974 

1-75460 

2-33947 

2-92434 

3-50921 

4-09407 

4-67894 

5-26381 

1-69082 

2-53623 

3-38164 

4-22705 

• 

5  07247 

5-91788 

6-76329 

7-60870 

1-12807 

1-69210 

2-25613 

2-82017 

3*38420 

3-94823 

4-51226 

507630 

1-40339 

•2-10508 

2-80678 

3-50848 

4-21017 

4-91186 

5-61356 

6-31626 

780 
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Elementa. 


Sulphur 


Tin 


Zino 


Sulphate  of  baryta 

BaO,SO, 

Tersulphide  of  arsenic 

AsS. 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

BaO,SO, 

Binoxide  of  tin 

SnO, 
Binoxide  of  tin 

SnOj 

Oxide  of  zino 

ZnO 

Sulphide  of  zmc 

ZnS 

Sulphide  of  zinc 

ZnS 


Sulphur 

Sulphur 

Sulphuric  acid 

SO, 

Tin 

Sn 

Protoxide  of  tin 

SnO 

Zinc 

Zn 

Oxide  of  zinc 

ZnO 

Zino 

Zn 


^013754 

1 
1 

0-39024 

0-34335 

0-78667 

0-89333 

0*80260 

0-83515 

0-67031  , 

2 

3 

4 

S 

3 

7      ■ 

8 

8 

0-87*68 

0'il202 

0-54936 

0-68670 

0-82403 

0-96137 

1-09871 

1-23605 

O-7804B 

1-17073 

1-56097 

1-95122 

2-34146 

2-73170 

3-13194 

3-51219 

O-68670 

1-03004 

1 -37339 

1-71674 

-2-06009  - 

-2-40344 

■  2-74678 

3-09013 

1-57333 

2-3C000 

3-14667 

3-93333 

4-72000 

5-50667 

6-29334 

7-08000 

1-7S667 

2-68000 

3-E7333 

4-46667 

5-36000 

6-25333 

7-14666 

8-04000 

1-60S20 

2-40780 

3-31040 

4-01300 

4-81560 

6-61820 

6-42080 

7-22340 

1-67031 

2-50546 

3-34062 

4-17B77 

5-01092 

6-84608 

6-68123 

7-51639 

1'34061 

201092 

S'68123 

3-35164 

4-02X84 

4-69215 

5-36246 

603376 

'i 


TABLE  V. 

i  WEIGHT   OF 


Atmospheric  ait  .     . 

0»jgen 

Hydjogen  .... 
Water,  vapor  of  .  . 
Carbon,  vapor  of ,  . 
Carbonic  acid  .  .  . 
Carbonic  oxide  .  . 
Marsh  gas  .... 
Elaylgtts  -  ■  ■  ■ 
Phospborus,  vapor  of 
Sulphur,  vapot  of  . 
HjdrosiJphuric  acid 
Iodine,  vapor  of  .  . 
Bromine,  vapor  of  , 
Chlorine  .... 
Nitrogen  .... 
Ammonia  .... 
Cyanogen  ..... 


COMPARISON  OF  THE    OEOREES 
THOSE   OF   1 


ALPHABETICAL  INDEX. 


Acetic  AoiD  (recant),  aae  Qaal.  Anid. 
table  of  apocific  gmvil;; 

Aoidirootrj 

Air,  analysis  of  attnaapheno 
Alcobrit  (reagent),  see  Qual.  AnoL 
Alk&limetrf 


hydrate 

npantioD  from  nlkAliea        .        ,         ,        . 
aJkaline  euiba 
geequioiide  of  cbromium 
Ammonia  (reagent),  we  Qvat.  Anal. 

ttraeDio-molybdate 

curbonata  (reagenl),  Bee  Qual.  Anal,,  and 


molybdate  (reagent^  aee  Qaal.  Anal, 

nitrate  (reagent) 87 

oxalate  (reagent),  aee  Qual,  A  hoJ. 

phosphate  (reagent) St 

phoiiphi>-motybdata 142 

•eparation  from  other  alkalies 35S 

■Qccinate  (reagunt) St 

table  of  11)60100  gravity  of  solution* G9S 

Ammonium,  ohloride 102 

(reagent),  sea  Qtial.  Anal.,  and 88 

sulphide  (reagent),  Ke  QluU.  Anal. 

Analysis,  gravimetric I 

quantitative         .     ' 1 — S,  49 

volumetric 2,  79 

Antimony 136 

antimoniate  of  teroiide  (antimonions  acid) 135 

estimation 241 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  L — V. ilS 

other  metals  of  group  VI. 426 

sniphides .        .134 

teroiide,  separation  &om  antimonio  acid 423 

Anvil 8» 

Aqua  regia  (reagent),  Bee  Q»al.  AnaL 

Arsenio  estimation 260 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I.— V. 416 

other  meads  of  group  VL 426 

tersulphide 1S7 

ArseniouH  acid    (reagenL) 91 

and  arsenic  acids,  sepantioo  from  each  other 426 

other  audi  of  group  I.    .        .   433— 43S 


784  .  INDEX. 

PAOI 

Ashes  of  animal  substances,  analysis 678 

plants,  analysis    .        .        .         .       ^ 678 

Azotometer * 850 

Balancb 9—14 

Bariam  chloride  (reajfent) .85 

silicofluoride  .         .         .'       .  .         .  .         .         .     105 

Baryta  (reagent) 82 

acetate  (reagent)     .         .         .  * S5 

carbonate 104 

(reagent.),. see  QuoZ.  AtioI. 
estimation       .         .         .*•*         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     159 

hydrate  (reagent) 87 

separation  from  alkalies 860 

other  alkaline  earths 365 

sulphate 104 

Baths,  air- 45, 501 

oU- 47 

paraffin- 47, 501 

water- 42,  58 

Bismuth  basic  nitrate 131 

carbonate     .4 131 

chromate .     131 

estimation '  .        .        .         .    2^ 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — IV 401 

other  bases  of  group  V.       .         ....         .     406 

teroxide 180 

tersulphide 131 

Black  ash,  analysis 604 

Bone  black,  fpalysis 710 

dust,  analysis 707 

Boracic  acid,  estimation 285 

separation  from  bases 287 

other  acids  of  group  I.  ....    433 — 438 

Bromine,  estimation  of  H  Br 316 

free 318 

separation  from  acids  of  group  1 438 

chlorine 'and  iodine 441 — 448 

metals 318 

Bunsen  burner .' 58 

Burettes 80—36 

Cadmiuk  carbonate 132 

estimation 235 

oxide 132 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — IV 401 

other  bases  of  group  Y.      .  * 407 

sulphide 132 

Calcium  chloride  (reagent),  see  Qual,  Avuil.,  and 95 

fluoride 143 

Calculation  of  analyses 515 

tables  for 761 

Carbonic  acid  estimation 291 

separation  from  bases 296 

other  acids  of  group  I.  ....    433 — 438 

Chloric  acid  estimation 353 

separation  from  other  acids 450 

Chlorimetry 608 

Chlorine  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal.,  and 88 

estimation  of  H  CI 309 

of  free 314 

separation  from  acids  of  group  J. .  438 

bromine  and  iodine 441—448 

metals          .        .        .      ^        .        «        .        .        .  318 


Cbromic  acid  estinutioa 

sepantioD  trom  huea    .'        ,        .        . 
other  aolds  of  ^^up  I.  . 

Chromiuin,  Maqoioiide 

■epAntUon  liom  alkftliea- . ' 

alkaline  eartlia 
'      atuffliqa 
hjdrated         .... 

ClayB,  aoalTUB 

Clip 

CobnlC 

eaflination  

hydraled  protoiidu 

proto«squioxide 

■eparatioD  from  alkaliea 

r  alkaline  earths  .         .  '       . 

basBB  Df  group  III. 
other  buea  of  group  IV. 
Maqokiiide  and  poUBsa,  uitriUi 

Bnlphata  

■utpbide 

CoiDpreesioD-oook       .  - 

frengent) 


(reagent) 

pyrites,  analyeia 

aeparatioD  from  ba«eB  of  groupa  I.~-iy. 
other  baaea  of  group  V, 

aubaulpbide 

■ubaulphocjniiide 

Bulphids 

Cniciblet,  platinum 

Crudble  tonga  

GupellatioD 

Cyanogen  estimation 

separation  from  adds  of  group  L 

ohlorine,  braminG,  and  iodine 

Cylinder,  gtadaated 

DSOANTinOEI 

and  filtration 

Decinonnal  aolutioiia 

Deaiccatora 

DetertmoatioD  of  bodies 

Dolomite  ftuaJjsis 

Drying 

ofBltera 

of  preoipitataa 

-tube,  Liebig'e 

Elembhts  considered  in  this  work    .         .         .         ■ 


Ether  (reageot) 7» 

Eudiometer,  Bunsen'a 20  ■ 

BTaponUion 67—63 

Eieroiaes '  .  725 

Eiperimeiiti 739 

Fbrrictaxogen  atJnwtioD 3S1 

BepuatJOQ  of  H,0fd7  from  H  CI U9 

Fen-oc^uiogeD  eatimation 331 

MpantioD  of  H,  Cfy  from  H  CI 449 

Filter-uh  eBtim»tion 72 

patteina S3 

BUUids 67 

Filtration 65— M 

Flaorine  eatimatloD 290 

■eparation  from  Bcidi  of  group  1.  432 — 438 

matali 290 

Formuln  smpirictj 627 

ratioDiJ G29 

Funnels 6S 

Quskha,  analvHii S47 

Gold 133 


sepontJoB  bom  ba«ea  of  groops  I. — V.      .        .      '  *.  .415 

othsr  metals  of  group  TI.  .    4ZS 

leraulpliids >        ■  .    13S 


leraulpl 


Gunpowder,  uialjriB 621 

reffiduei,  aualjais 440 

Htdeiodio  acid,  see  Iodine. 
Ujdrobromin  acid,  *ee  Bromine. 

Hydrochjorio  acid  (reagent) 80 

table  or  Bp.  gr.  of  •dution ESS 

Boe  Chlorine. 
Hjrdrocyanio  acid,  see  Cjanogen. 

HTdro&uoric  acid  (reagent) 81 

see  Fluoriiie. 
Hydrofluoailioii:  acid  (reagent),  see  Qual,  Anal. 

Hydrogen  gas  (reagent) 88 

Hydronulphurie  acid  (reagent),  tee  Qtuit.  Anal. 

eee  Solphur. 

Hjposalpburoaa  aoid,  eBtimatioD         .        .        .        .' 20t 

laNlTlOH  of  preoipitatee 72—76 

reaiduea  on  evaporation '63 

Iodic  aiud  eetimation 265 

Iodine  (reagent) &0 

estimation  of  H  I 318 

free S22 

separation  from  acids  of  group  1 438 

chlcrine  and  bromine 443—448 

metals 322 

Iron,  analysis  of  caat  and  wroaght 6$8 

Beparation  from  alkalies 373 

alkaline  earths 374 

bases  of  graup  III 379 

other  bases  of  group  IV 379 


^ 


V 


INDEX.  787 

Iron,  Besquichloride  (le&gent),  see  Qudf.  Antd. 

sesquioxide 120 

aneniate 138 

baaic  aceti|te 121 

basic  formiate 121 

basic  phosphate 1 40 

estimation 192 

hydrate 120 

succinate        • 121 

ores,  analysis 635 

protoxide,  estimation 185 

and  ammonia,  sulphate  (reagent) 90 

separation  from  sesquioxide 879 

sulphate  (reagent),  see  Qitof.  Anal, 

pyrites,  analysis 645 

sulphide 120 

KupnBKiOKXLSTEiv,  analysis 644 

Lead,  acetate  (reagent),  see  QntdL  Anal, 

arseniate 137 

carbonate 124 

chloride 125 

chromate 189 

(reagent) 93 

estimation 212 

oxalate 124 

oxide 124 

(reagent) 84 

phosphate 139 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — IV 401 

other  baMS  of  group  y 406 

sulphate 124 

sulphide 126 

Levigation. 38 

Lime  (reagent) 82 

carbonate 1 07 

chloride,  valuation 608 

estimation 163 

oxalate 107 

separation  from  alkalies 360 

other  alkaline  earths 365 

-stone,  analysis 632 

sulphate 106 

superphosphate,  analysis 708 

liithia,  estimation 158 

separation  from  other  alkalies .356 

Litmus,  tincture 89 

Loss  and  excess,  &c 525 

NfAOVBSIA 110 

and  ammonia,  arseniate    ...        T        ....        .  137 

phosphate 109 

basic  phosphate 139 

estimation 166 

-mixture 86 

pyrophosphate 109 

separation  from  alkalies 860 

other  alkaline  earths 36  5 

sulphate 108 

(reagent),  see  Qwd,  Anal, 

Manganese,  binoxide 115 

yaluation  of  commercial    .                                ...  61 4 


ertimation 17« 

hydratod  proloiide 114 

protoBeaquioiide 115 

aapmntioa  from  aJkaliw 373 

■Jk^ine  rartbs 374 

haaes  of  gronp  III S7S 

other  bfUM  of  group  IV 37S 

Bolpbato lis 

sulphide 115 

Mtuiures,  anklyaiB 704 

Marls,  analysis 632 

Measuring  of  fluids 26 — 3S 

□fgasea 19—25 

flasks 2d 

tubes  for  gases 19 

MeniscoB,  error  of 22 

Morouiy 123^ 

chloride  <rMigeDt),  see  Qual.  Anal. 

laidB 128 

(reagent) 84 

estimation .  219 

separation  from  suboiide lOS 

separaUoD  from  bases  of  groupa  I. — FV 401 

other  bases  of  group  V 406 

iubchloride 127 

suboxide,  sstimatioD 217 

phosphate 142 

salphide 127 

Moisture 39 

Molybdic  acid,  estimation 2fi7 

Mortar,  agate 37 


NiCKBL  and  copper  estimatioD G4S 

estimation 181 

protoxide       .        .        .        .         '     ,  .      ' 116 

hydrate llfi 

Mparation  from  alkalies 373 

alkaline  earths 374 

bases  of  group  III.                         878 

other  baeea  of  group  lY 873 

■nlphide,  hydrated 117 

Nitric  add  (reagentj 80 


separation  from  bases 342 

other  adds 450 

table  of  apedfic  gravity  of  solution 584 

Nitrogen  gas 103 

Nitrous  aoid,  estimation 2iS5 

NomuJ  solutions 77 

Oboamic  Ahalisis,  see  Table  of  Contents xiii 

bodies,  detennioation  of  etiuiviilent  of 609 

Oialio  acid  (reagent) 88 

separation  from  bases 2S0 

other  acids  of  group  1 433—438 

Oxygen  gas  (reagent) 93 

PALLaDiDK,  estimation .236 

protiedide 143 


I 

I 

i 
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P1.0S 

Phosphoric  acid,  estimation 272 

separation  from  bases      .        .        . 279 

other  acids  of  group  1 483 — 438 

Pinchoock 31 

Pipette 28 

Platinum 133 

ammoDio-bichloride 103 

bichloride  (reagent),  see  Qual,  Anal, 

bisulphide 184 

estimation 239 

I                          potassio-biohloride 100 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  L — ^V 415 

\                                                   other  metals  of  group  VI 426 

sodio-bichloride 102 

4          Pneumatic  trough 22 

I  Potash  (reagent) 82,  95 

^  and  soda,  carbonates  (reagent),  see  Qiial,  Anal. 

bichromate  (reagent)^  see  Q^€U.  Anal,  and 96 

,                        bisulphate 99 

(reagent) 87 

-bulbs,  Geissler's 477 

Liebig's   ...........  457 

estimation 150 

nitrate 99 

I  (reagent),  see  Qwd,  Anal. 

I  nitrite  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 

j                        permanganate  (reagent)        ....        ^.         ....  89 
separation  from  other  alkalies      .                  .        .         .         .         .         .356 

•                        sulphate 98 

j  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal, 

I                        table  of  specific  gravity  of  solution        .....*.  594 

I           Potassium,  boroflnoride 143 

chloride 99 

cyanide  (reagent),  see  QuoZ.  Anal. 

iodide  (reagent) 90 

Powdering 37 

Precipitation 63 

Salt,  analysis  of  common 620 

Sample,  selection  of         .         .         .         .     , 36 

Selenic  acid,  separation  from  sulphuric  acid,  see  Note 483 

'            Selenious  acid,  estimation 262 

V            Separation  of  bodies         ,         .         • 354 

■                                    Fe,  0^  Al,  0„  Mn  O,  CaO,  Mg  O,  K  0,  and  Na  O.      .                 .  895 

Sifting 88 

Silica 144 

estimation 302 

hydrated •  144 

separation  from  other  aoids  of  group  I 433 — 488 

bases      ........••  303 

Silicates,  analysis  of  native 625 

Silver 122 

(rerfgent) 92 

bromide •  145 

chloride 122 

cyanide 123 

estimation 201 

in  galena 648 

I    •                 iodide 146 

I  nitrate  (reagent),  see  Q;mU,  Anal, 

phosphate,  tribasic ^42 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — IV 401 

other  bases  of  group  V 406 

sulphide 123 
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Soda  (reagent) 82 

acetate  (reagent),  gee  QudL  Anal, 

biborate  (reagent) 37 

biBulphate *        !        !        ."  101 

bisulphite  (reagent),  see  Qual.  AnaL 

carbonate 102 

(reagent) '.        \        [         85,  87 

estimation I53 

hyposulphite  (reagent) !        .        !        !  85 

-liine  (reagent) .'94 

nitrate !        '.        !  101 

(reagent),  see  Qual,  Anal, 
phosphate  (reagent),  see  Q^al,  Anal. 

separation  from  other  alkalies 359 

sulphate IqO 

table  of  specific  gravity  of  solution '.        .        !  594 

Sodium,  chloride 101 

(reagent) '        .        !        .  91 

sulphide  (reagent)  see  Qual.  Anal, 

Soils,  analysis (J91 

Solution !        !        !  55 

Standard  solutions !        !        !  77 

Starch  estimation \  670 

Steel  analysis \        \  553 

Strontia  carbonate •         .         ,        .         .  106 

estimalion ^  161 

separation  from  alkalies [  33O 

other  alkaline  earths 865 

sulphate I05 

Strontium  chloride  (reagent)    •......,..  86 

Sugar  estimation '        ^        ,  667 

Sulphur,  estimation  of  H  S      .        .        .         .        .                 .                 |        .  334 

separation  of  H  S  from  acids  of  group  1 4S8— 440 

hydrochloric  acid 449 

from  metals 336 

Sulphuric  add  (reagent),  see  Qttal,  Anal 

estimation 265 

separation  from  bases 270 

other  acids  of  group  L       .        .         .         .    433—438 

table  of  specific  gravity  of  solutions 582 

Sulphurous  add  (reagent) 91 

estimation 264 

Superphosphate  analysis 7O8 

Synopsis  of  the  work 6 

Tanmin,  estimation 678 

table  of  specific  gravity  of  solutions 675 

Tartaric  acid  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 

table  of  sp.  gr.  of  solution 584 

Tin,  binoxide 185 

phosphate    .        ,         . 141 

separation  from  protojcide 426 

estimation ,  247 

hydrated  bisulphide [  136 

protosulphide 136 

protochloride  (reagent),  see  Q^al,  Anal. 

method  of  keeping 198 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — V 415 

other  metals  of  group  VI. 426 

Titanic  acid,  estimation 172 

Triangle,  platinum 73 


Ubahium,  estimation       .        .        .        . 
«  separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — IV.  . 

sesquiozide,  acetate  (reagent)  . 

phosphate    .        .        .        . 

Vafos-dehsitt,  determination        .        .        .        . 

Washing- BOTTLES 

of  precipitates 

Watch-glasses,  clasp  for 

Water,  analysis  of  fresh 

mineral 

distilled 

estimation  of       ...         .         .         , 

Weighing  

off  of  snbstanoe 

of  residues  on  eraporation 
Weights 

ZiNO  (reagent) 

basic  carbonate 

estimation 

ores,  analysis 

oxide 

separation  from  alkalies 

alkaline  earths 
bases  of  group  III. 
other  bases  of  group  IV. 

sulphide  • 


"k 


THE  END, 
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